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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
B-318,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  E.  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  come  to  order.  Today,  the  fourth 
day  of  our  welfare  reform  series,  we  focus  on  the  causes  and  con- 
sequences of  early  childbearing  and  policy  options  to  address  and 
prevent  early  childbearing. 

As  a  society,  we  should  be  concerned  about  early  childbearing  not 
only  because  teen  parents  tend  to  receive  welfare  for  long  periods 
of  time,  but  also  because  the  children  of  teen  parents  tend  to  have 
rougher  starts  in  life. 

The  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  recognized  the  importance  of 
emphasizing  educational  activities  for  teen  parents  in  order  to  pre- 
vent long-term  welfare  receipts.  However,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reports  that  only  a  fraction  of  teen  parents  are  served  under 
the  current  JOBS  program. 

The  President's  welfare  reform  bill  proposes  to  change  that  by  fo- 
cusing expanded  JOBS  resources  initially  on  teens  and  other  yOmig 
parents  who  are  trapped  in  the  vicious  cycle  of  welfare.  This  is  me 
fourth  day  to  hear  from  witnesses  representing  a  cross  Section  of 
the  people  who  are  directly  and  indirectly  involved  with  the  welfare 
population. 

But  what  will  prevent  early  childbearing  in  the  first  place?  Data 
support  the  notion  that  young  women  with  a  future  are  less  likely 
to  give  birth  as  teens.  The  causes  of  teen  pregnancy  are  complex 
and  will  not  substantially  be  alleviated  solely  through  changes — 
however  radical — in  the  AFDC  benefit  formula. 

The  administration's  welfare  proposal  includes  demonstration 
projects  that  will  enable  communities  to  address,  in  a  comprehen- 
sive fashion,  what  are  likely  root  causes  of  teen  pregnancy,  includ- 
ing weak  social  supports  and  poor  life  prospects.  This  demonstra- 
tion approach,  coupled  with  an  evaluation  to  judge  effectiveness, 
may  be  the  best  hope  we  have  in  making  a  positive  difference. 

But  before  we  begin,  I  would  like  to  set  one  fact  straight.  Too 
often  the  term  out-of-wedlock  birth  is  used  in  a  fashion  that  does 
not  truly  represent  the  welfare  population  itself.  Yes,  there  is  a 
problem  in  our  society.  More  than  1.2  million  out-of-wedlock  births 
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took  place  in  1991.  However,  in  no  way  should  that  be  considered 
a  welfare  problem  and  a  welfare  problem  only. 

I  submit  to  all  that  we  should  look  at  the  facts  and  look  at  the 
record  to  see  what  this  problem  has  done  to  our  society  and  not 
blame  it  all  on  the  welfare  population  in  this  country. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  start  the  fourth  day  of  hearings  today  with 
two  of  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  Mr.  Mfume,  and  the  Delegate  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Ms.  Norton,  who  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  wel- 
fare reform  and  who  has  debated  this  issue  throughout  this  coun- 
try. 

I  would  ask  the  two  of  you  to  sit  at  the  witness  table  now.  The 
full  text  of  your  testimony  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  We 
welcome  you  to  the  committee.  We  welcome  your  able  leadership  on 
this  particular  issue.  I  know  that  the  two  of  you  have  worked  with 
the  task  force  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  You  have  talked 
with  me  on  numerous  occasions. 

I  have  seen  Ms.  Norton  on  many,  many  national  debates  on  this 
particular  issue.  We  must,  as  Members  of  Congress,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources,  and  the  full  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  work  together  to  bring  about  a  comprehensive  policy 
that,  as  the  President  says,  will  change  welfare  as  we  know  it.  But 
we  want  to  be  sure  we  respond  to  the  8  million  children  that  are 
trapped  in  this  vicious  cycle  and  say  to  the  mothers  who  want  to 
work,  we  know  you  want  to  work  and  we  want  to  provide  the  type 
of  jobs  that  are  necessary  to  remove  you  from  the  welfare  rolls  and 
into  the  workplace. 

At  this  time,  the  Chair  will  recognize  Mr.  Mfume  of  Maryland  for 
his  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  KWEISI  MFUME,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND,  AND 
CHAIRMAN,  CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAUCUS; 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  HON.  ELEANOR  HOLMES  NORTON,  A 
DELEGATE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  and  good 
morning.  I  thank  you  also  for  your  leadership  in  conducting  this 
very  important  and  timely  hearing  on  reforming  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare system.  It  has  been  several  years  since  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  before  the  subcommittee.  I  certainly  appreciate 
now,  as  I  did  then,  the  opportunity. 

I  am  here  to  offer  the  position  of  the  40  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  on  the  3  most  critical  issues  for  us  contained 
m  H.R.  4605  and  other  pending  bills.  These  issues  are  job  creation, 
arbitrary  time  limits  for  recipients  in  compliance  and  exclusion  of 
children  born  to  recipient  mothers.  If  not  addressed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  most  urgent  concerns  of  African-Americans  and  many  others  in 
that  regard  will  be  left  out  of  welfare  reform  as  we  know  it. 

Today   people  of  African  ancestry  compose  39  percent  of^  the  Na- 
tion s  AFDC  recipients.  The  lives  of  these  recipients  are  among  the 
harshest  and  the  most  hopeless  of  all  welfare  recipients  because 
quite  frankly,  in  many  instances  they  tend  to  live  in  States  with 
low-benefit  rates  and  few  support  services. 
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In  fact,  those  States  where  blacks  compose  less  than  25  percent 
of  a  population,  the  average  benefit  for  a  family  is  $415  a  month, 
almost  twice  the  average  family  benefit  of  $210  a  month  in  States 
where  blacks  compose  75  percent  or  more  of  a  population. 

Hence,  unsurprisingly,  to  end  welfare  by  providing  meaningful 
jobs  is  perhaps  more  wholeheartedly  supported  by  the  African- 
American  poor  than  is  oftentimes  reported.  The  central  question  is 
will  H.R.  4605  do  this?  Will  this  proposal  actually  produce  suffi- 
cient new  opportunities  for  purposeful  employment  paying  a  living 
wage  so  that  the  welfare  system  as  we  know  it  can  really  be  re- 
placed by  real  work  for  African-Americans  and  others  who  cur- 
rently have  to  rely,  through  usually  no  fault  of  their  own,  on 
AFDC. 

Will  necessary  support  services,  such  as  health  care  and  child 
care  and  transportation  and  so  forth,  be  provided  to  enable  welfare 
recipients  to  seize  opportunities?  And  will  poor  Americans  finally 
be  provided  with  means  not  only  for  exiting  welfare,  but  for  moving 
out  of  poverty  itself  into  self-sufficiency? 

H.R.  4605  contains  many  salutary  elements  and  I  would  be  less 
than  honest  if  I  did  not  take  a  moment  to  mention  some  of  those. 
For  instance,  the  proposal  supports  work  for  wages,  encourages  the 
development  of  microenterprises  and  beefs  up  support  services 
from  child  care  to  transportation,  provides  funding  for  a  campaign 
to  prevent  teen  pregnancy,  seeks  to  improve  the  advanced  payment 
systems  for  the  earned  income  tax  credit  and  expands  the  JOB  pro- 
grams. 

These  are  all  laudable  and  commendable  undertakings,  yet  H.R. 
4605,  although  well  intentioned,  is  hardly  enough  to  alter  the 
present  or  future  of  welfare  recipients  in  a  substantially  positive 
way.  The  three  most  serious  concerns  that  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  has  developed  as  part  of  its  prospectus  demonstrates,  we 
believe,  inadequacy  that  must  be  addressed  if  welfare  reform  is  to 
deserve  the  name  that  we  have  given  it. 

The  most  striking  concern  generated  by  this  proposal  is  its  fail- 
ure to  include  a  more  viable  job  creation  mechanism.  Although'  a 
minimum  of  1.5  to  2.4  million  jobs  need  to  be  created  to  move  re- 
cipients from  welfare  to  work,  the  proposal  that  is  before  us  sets 
a  goal  of  slightly  less  than  400,000  jobs  by  fiscal  year  2000. 

In  a  context  in  which  ample  research  shows  that  the  segment  of 
the  labor  market  most  accessible  to  former  welfare  recipients  is 
generally  characterized  by  low  and  falling  wages  and  high  and  ris- 
ing unemployment,  the  proposal's  goal,  then,  is  clearly  woefully  in- 
adequate. 

Those  with  the  steepest  wage  declines  have  also  had  the  highest 
levels  of  unemployment.  For  example,  more  than  two  out  of  every 
five  African-American  female  high  school  dropouts  who  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25  were  unemployed  in  the  1979  to  1993 
period.  In  short,  the  supply  of  young,  poorly  educated  women  al- 
ready exceeds  the  demands  for  their  services.  The  availability  of 
low-skilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  are  at  a  historic  low,  precisely  in 
the  places  where  the  most  welfare  recipients  live;  that  is,  either  in 
rural  America  or  in  central  cities. 

And  so,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  bona  fide  efforts  at  job  cre- 
ation, welfare  reform,  then,  becomes  a  false  promise  for  many  of 
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those  that  we  in  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  have  had  the 
honor  and  the  privilege  to  represent. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  and  inextricably  linked  flaw  gen- 
erated by  the  proposal  before  us,  the  2-year  lifetime  limit  on  the 
AFDC  recipient.  The  success  of  welfare  reform,  in  particular  the  vi- 
ability of  time  limits,  is  in  part  predicated  on  the  ability  of  labor 
markets  to  generate  higher  levels  of  unemployment  at  better 
wages.  And  yet  the  lifetime  limit  not  only  ignores  the  current  reali- 
ties of  a  low-wage  labor  market,  it  also  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  diversity  of  the  AFDC  population. 

There  is  extraordinary  variation  among  welfare  recipients,  such 
as  race,  gender,  age  and  educational  differences,  life  histories,  as 
well  as  the  length  of  tenure  on  AFDC.  Take,  for  example,  if  you 
will,  the  present  education  level  of  adult  welfare  recipients.  Accord- 
ing to  available  data,  11.1  percent  of  welfare  mothers  have  less 
than  an  8th  grade  education,  35.1  percent  have  1  to  3  years  of  high 
school,  40.8  percent  have  a  high  school  degree,  12.2  percent  have 
some  college,  and  0.8  percent  are  college  graduates. 

What  the  11  percent  of  welfare  mothers  with  an  8th  grade  edu- 
cation and  the  13  percent  with  at  least  some  college  can  derive 
from  2  years  of  training  and  education  is  substantially  different. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  people  need  more  time  and  some 
people  need  less.  Moreover,  research  has  shown  that  the  real  prob- 
lem with  AFDC  is  recidivism.  Many  women  in  the  low-wage  labor 
market  use  it  as  an  unemployment  insurance  system,  cycling  in 
and  out  of  a  low-wage  labor  market. 

What  happens  to  these  women  in  the  context  of  a  2-year  lifetime 
limit?  Perhaps  equally,  if  not  more  disturbing,  is  that  the  new  per- 
formance levels  associated  with  the  2-year  limit,  may  in  fact  dis- 
courage States  from  investing  in  the  education  and  training  pro- 
grams that  would,  in  fact,  allow  AFDC  recipients  to  find  jobs  that 
would  keep  them  and  their  families  out  of  poverty. 

Since  sanctioned  families  count  as  "participating  families"  under 
the  new  rules  of  H.R.  4605,  it  will  be  easier  and,  I  might  add, 
cheaper,  for  States  to  sanction  families,  throwing  them  off  the  rolls 
than  it  would  be  to  provide  education  and  training  so  desperately 
needed  for  them. 

Our  third  concern  is  provisions  allowing  States  to  enforce  the 
nonadditional  child  clause  penalizing  children  who  are  born  while 
^AA'^  .mother  is  on  welfare,  by  not  allowing  the  parent  to  receive 
additional  support  from  State  agencies.  This  would  leave  women  on 
welfare  alone  among  all  Americans  who  get  nongovernmental  sub- 
sidies with  an  additional  child  to  support. 

Every  American  family  with  a  working  member  and  with  chil- 
dren is  entitled  to  a  tax  exemption  of  $2,350  for  each  child.  Work- 
ing poor  families,  in  addition  to  an  earned  income  tax  credit  of  up 
to  $2,364  also  enjoy  that  level  of  support,  or  as  some  would  like 
to  say,  subsidy.  However,  a  welfare  recipient  receives  $67  a  month 
tor  an  additional  child.  And  so,  then,  the  vast  majority  of  AFDC 
families  are  smaller  than  the  American  family,  despite  the  sugges- 
tions and  stereotypes  to  the  contrary. 

Today,  rather  than  what  we  would  like  to  believe,  AFDC  acting 
as  an  inducement  for  women  to  have  children,  is  not  an  'induce- 
ment at  all.  AFDC  benefits  structures  that  exist  in  most  States  ef- 
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fectively  penalize  those  families  with  more  children  by  failing  to  in- 
crease benefits  by  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing for  an  additional  child.  Nor  does  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren vary  depending  on  benefit  levels  in  States. 

The  five  States  with  the  highest  birth  rates  for  18-  and  19-year- 
olds,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Nevada  and  New  Mexico,  all 
have  AFDC  benefits  below  the  national  medium.  The  four  States 
with  the  lowest  birth  rates  for  18-  and  19-year-olds,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota  and  Vermont,  all  have  AFDC  bene- 
fits above  the  national  medium. 

Finally,  the  average  size  of  a  family  receiving  AFDC  has  become 
smaller  over  time,  from  4.0  percent  in  1970  to  2.9 — I  should  not  say 
percent,  from  4.0  in  1970  to  2.9  in  1992,  a  trend,  quite  frankly,  that 
counters  the  view  that  welfare  mothers  are  having  more  and  more 
children  to  receive  larger  and  larger  benefits. 

Thus,  the  main  effect  of  child  caps  would  be  to  punish  children 
for  the  parent's  action  by  in  the  process  stretching  family  re- 
sources. This  may  also  raise  constitutional  questions  about  the 
right  to  punish  a  child  for  the  conduct  of  his  or  her  parents.  If  al- 
lowed to  stand,  the  child  exemption  clause  in  H.R.  4605  could,  in 
fact,  create  50  different  welfare  systems,  the  end  result  being  a  sys- 
tem much  like  the  one  we  currently  have  in  place,  where  those 
States  with  large  minority  populations  tend  to  be  more  punitive 
and  provide  lower  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  let  me  say  to  you  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  panel,  and  to  remind  myself,  that  welfare  in  this  coun- 
try is  an  issue  too  oftentimes  still  laden  with  race  and  racial  preju- 
dice. And  while  most  people  do  not  buy  into  that  age-old  scapegoat, 
far  too  many  still  do.  We  will  compound  this  uncomfortable  and 
tragic  circumstance  if  we  ignore  the  three  vital  issues  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  has  sought  to  raise  today  in  this  testimony.  If 
not  sufficiently  addressed,  it  is  my  belief  that  these  issues  will 
leave  the  most  vulnerable  in  our  society  struggling  forever  to  get 
off  welfare,  with  their  hopes  raised,  still  struggling  and  still  living 
in  hope  of  real  reform. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  having  the  opportunity  to  present  the  position  of  the  caucus 
and  stand  willing,  of  course,  to  answer  and  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have.  ^ 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Mfume.  Let 
me  recognize  Ms.  Norton  first  and  then  we -will  come  back  for  some 
questions.  Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  Norton.  Thank  you.  I  am  only  here  to  assist  the  chairman 
of  the  caucus  in  answering  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  again,  want  to  thank 
you  for  conducting  these  hearings.  I  would  like  to  thank  Represent- 
ative Norton  and  Representative  Mfume  for  their  testimony  today. 
I  appreciate  it  very  much  and  I  appreciate  the  though tfulness  and 
the  deliberateness  of  the  testimony  of  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  really  bothered  me  about  the  family 
cap,  which  you  spent  a  good  amount  of  time  speaking  about.  Con- 
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gressman  Mfume,  is  the  fact  that  the  administration,  the  people 
that  have  drafted  this  legislation,  are  questioning  motives.  They 
are  questioning  motives  of  people  that  are  on  welfare. 

In  other  words,  rather  than  just  accept  the  fact  that  a  recipient 
might  have  a  child,  just  as  a  woman  in  the  general  population 
might  have  a  child,  they  are  saying  she  is  doing  it  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  they  are  branding  everybody  in  that  universe  as  hav- 
ing the  motive  of  wanting  to  get  extra  benefits.  I  find  it  somewhat 
offensive  that  people  would  question  motives  of  recipients;  that 
they  would  say  these  women  want  to  have  children  so  they  can  get 
more  money. 

Let  us  take  Mr.  Ellwood,  for  example.  He  has  taken  a  2-year 
leave  of  absence  from  Harvard  University.  I  understand  that  he 
must  go  back  by  the  end  of  this  year,  otherwise  he  may  lose  some 
important  benefits. 

Now,  you  and  I  are  not  suggesting  that  he  is  trying  to  push  wel- 
fare reform  this  year,  so  he  can  enhance  his  own  resume.  We  would 
never  suggest  that  of  him.  And  I  don't  see  why  he  and  others  would 
suggest  that  people  on  welfare  have  children  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving benefits.  It  is  very,  very  troubling  to  me  that  this  would 
happen. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  given  the  fact  that  55  percent  of 
the  people  that  go  on  welfare  go  off  welfare  in  the  first  12  months; 
the  fact  that  77  percent  of  those  then  go  back  on  within  7  years, 
what  do  we  really  need  to  do?  Obviously,  the  issues  of  day  care  and 
health  care  benefits  play  into  all  of  this.  Could  you  discuss  that  for 
me? 

Mr.  Mfume.  I  think  what  we  have  to  recognize,  as  I  tried  to  sug- 
gest in  the  testimony,  is  that  we  have  to  find  ways  to  build  in  flexi- 
bility. Every  block  is  not  square  in  this  instance,  every  circle  is  not 
round,  and  every  AFDC  recipient  is  not  the  same.  Their  cir- 
cumstances vary  oftentimes  because  of  where  they  are  and  what  is 
available  to  them,  and  sometimes  it  varies  because  of  what  they  do 
or  may  not  do.  But  in  every  instance  they  are  not  the  same. 

And  so,  then,  if  we  are  to  reform  the  system  and  to  be  honest 
about  what  we  are  trying  to  do  to  be  successful,  what,  in  my  opin- 
ion, we  need  to  do  more  than  anything  else  is  to  recognize  that 
flexibility  must  become  a  part  of  this  so  that  it  takes  into  concern 
and  into  consideration  the  differences  in  needs  and  the  differences 
in  circumstance  of  people  that  we  are  all  trying  to  assist. 

As  you,  I  would  not  attempt  to  impugn  the  motives  or  the  integ- 
rity of  any  woman  who  has  been  forced  to  be  in  the  humiliating  po- 
sition, quite  frankly,  of  having  to  even  receive  welfare.  Most  women 
do  not  want  that;  they  do  not  want  to  raise  their  children  that  way. 
And  I  would  oftentimes  argue  with  individuals  in  my  efforts  to  en- 
courage them  not  to  do  the  same,  because  then  we  get  on  a  level 
that  I  think  as  fairminded  individuals  we  do  not  belong  on. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  while  persons  who  have  constructed 
this  bill  generally  have  probably  done  so  out  of  a  general  interest 
to  do  something  good  and  meanin^ul,  that  some  of  what  they  are 
doing  does,  to  some  extent,  question  or  if  not  question,  certainly 
brings  into  consideration  the  question  of  one's  motives. 

I  can't  speak  for  the  drafters  of  the  bill.  I  can  speak  for  myself 
as  one  who  at  the  age  of  19  was  about  to  become  a  teen  parent  and 
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who  recognized  then  and  many  years  after  then  the  devastation  of 
what  that  can  do  to  one's  Hfe  and  the  extra  effort  that  is  needed 
to  correct  one's  life.  And  I  don't  know  of  many  young  people  who 
are,  or  old  people  for  that  matter,  who  are  seeking  to  have  children 
to  get  an  additional  $67  a  month.  I  mean  the  cost  benefit  ratio,  if 
I  might  be  so  generic  and  clinical,  simply  does  not  make  a  lot  of 
sense  to  the  rocket  scientist  or  to  the  mother  of  children. 

So  every  time  I  speak  to  people,  I  try  to  obviously  discourage  the 
notion  of  additional  births.  I  argue  over  and  over  again  that  there 
is  a  better  way,  and  yet,  I  know  that  there  is  a  reality  that  we 
confront;  that  in  some  instances  those  things  are  not  controlled. 
They  certainly  are  not  planned  in  most  instances,  but  in  most  in- 
stances they  are  not  controlled.  And  so  when  there  is  an  additional 
birth,  without  flexibility  in  the  system,  we  set  rigid  standards  for 
which  all  people  are  forced  to  live  under. 

It  goes  back  to  the  whole  idea  of  the  sloganeering  that  has  been 
existing  on  this  bill,  2  years  and  you  are  off.  Everybody  does  not 
need  2  years.  Some  people  may  need  11  months;  some  people  may 
need  2  years  and  8  months.  So  without  flexibility,  we  fail  to  do  all 
we  can  in  the  reformation  process,  and  what  we  also  do,  I  think, 
is  a  disservice  to  what  has  clearly  become  a  very  clear  opportunity 
now  for  all  of  us  in  this  country  to  reform  the  system  as  we  know 
it. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Thank  you.  If  I  may  ask  one  more  question,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  FoRD.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Some  have  referred  to  welfare  reform  as  a  big 
checkwriting  machine.  How  would  you  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Mfume.  I  think  that  is  a  rather  casual,  laissez-faire,  irre- 
sponsible way  to  view  a  system  that  was  designed  by  those  who 
preceded  us  in  this  government  with  the  clear  objective  to  recog- 
nize that  in  a  democracy  as  big  as  this  one  and  in  a  country  with 
the  power  and  capability  and  resources  as  this  one,  that  we  would 
somehow  miss  the  meaning  of  the  Founding  Fathers  if  we  did  not 
recognize  that  there  are  times  that  some  of  our  citizens,  because 
of  governmental  policies  or  other  things,  find  themselves  in  a  situa- 
tion where  they  have  to,  in  fact,  rely  on  welfare. 

We  created,  as  a  Nation,  that  system  because  we  took  into  our 
understanding  the  fact  that  those  things  occur.  And  we  have  be- 
come bigger  as  a  Nation,  I  believe,  as  a  result  of  that.  We,  at  the 
same  time,  encourage  people  or  certainly  try  to  encourage  people 
to  take  advantage  of  basic  American  ideals;  hard  work  and  fair 
play. 

Everybody,  I  think,  would  like,  if  they  could,  to  do  the  most  and 
give  the  most  to  the  children  they  bring  into  this  world  and  the 
families  they  are  a  part  of.  But  when  things  happen  as  they  do  in 
societies,  and  people  find  themselves,  usually  for  no  fault  of  their 
own,  having  then  to  rely,  almost  in  an  embarrassed  way  some- 
times, on  this  government  and  the  system  that  we  all  love,  I  think 
that  it  is  very  irresponsible  to  suggest  that  it  is  one  great  big 
checkwriting  operation,  considering  the  sort  of  checks  and  subsidies 
we  have  written  for  Boeing  and  Lockheed  and  so  many  other  inter- 
ests and  the  subsidies  we  are  providing  to  farmers  and  other 
groups  in  our  country.  We  have  to  be  honest  and  fair. 
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I  would  like  to  remove  all  the  rhetoric  from  the  debate,  quite 
frankly,  and  to  try  to  proceed  in  a  humanistic  way,  recognizing  that 
responsibility  must  be  something  that  is  coveted  and  cherished  and 
something  that  is  lifted  in  our  society  and  that  becomes,  then,  the 
responsibility  of  all  people,  if  I  might  be  so  redundant. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  caring  enough  and  big  enough  and 
honest  enough  as  a  society  to  recognize  that  when  Americans  who 
have  given  to  this  country  for  whatever  reason  find  themselves  in 
need,  that  we  do  that  and  that  we  do  it  with  great  dispatch  and 
that  we  not  minimize  it  by  using  characterizations  that,  I  think  not 
only  hurt  people,  but  hurt  the  democracy  that  we  know. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mfume.  You  have  addressed  the 
JOBS  component  of  welfare  reform.  The  administration  offered  to 
the  Congress  a  JOBS  component  in  its  welfare  package  and  we 
know  that  there  is  a  Republican  bill  and  the  Mainstream  Demo- 
crats have  fashioned  their  bill. 

What  do  you  see?  What  types  of  jobs?  You  mentioned  400,000 
jobs  in  the  administration's  bill.  You  have  talked  about,  I  think  it 
was  1.4  million  jobs,  I  think,  that  you  advocated  in  your  testimony 
before  the  committee.  How  do  we  create  these  jobs? 

Should  we  solely  depend  upon  the  private  sector  to  place  the  peo- 
ple that  we  train  and  offer  skills  and  match  up  with  job  opportuni- 
ties, first  in  the  private  sector,  or  should  we  think  in  terms  of  some 
comprehensive  JOBS  program  from  a  Federal  perspective? 

Mr.  Mfume.  I  think  if  we  learn  fi-om  history,  which  always  tends 
to  be  our  greatest  instructor,  we  would  quickly  see  that  we  need 
an  aggressive  combination  of  both.  Conservative  estimates  suggest 
that  by  the  year  2000,  if  we  are  serious  about  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  terms  of  moving  people  off  of  rolls,  we  will  need  1.5  mil- 
lion and  then  the  estimates  on  the  other  side  say  2.5  million  jobs. 
But  the  package  before  us,  H.R.  4605,  talks  about  400,000,  and 
that  is  why  I  termed  it  woefully  inadequate. 

If  we  accept  the  premise  that  it  is  inadequate,  and  I  hope  that 
w^  do,  I  think  it  is  clear,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  get  to  the  1.4  or 
tKe  2.5  million  jobs  that  I  think  are  needed,  and  others  tend  to  sug- 
gest are  needed  also,  that  we  do  it  both  through  a  realization  of 
government  infusion,  and  I  don't  necessarily  mean  creating  jobs  for 
the  sake  of  creating  jobs,  but  when  you  look  at  the  massive  work 
that  needs  to  be  done  just  on  the  infrastructure  of  this  Nation,  and 
when  you  look  at  a  number  of  things  that  have  been  overlooked  be- 
cause of  our  great  deal  of  emphasis,  at  least  up  until  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years,  on  our  cold  war  effort  and  our  defense  effort,  and  you 
look  at  the  needs  of  America,  there  are  ways  to  create  jobs  that  are 
not  boondoggles  or  jobs  for  people  just  to  have  something  to  do, 
that  do  not  give  them  a  skill,  that  may  give  them  a  wage  for  1  year 
and  then  move  them  off.  That  is  the  first  thing. 

The  second  thing  is  to  stimulate  the  private  sector  in  such  a  way, 
through  inducements,  enhancements,  incentives,  that  the  private 
sector  is  able  to  create  jobs  by  having  a  climate  that  is  more  condu- 
cive for  it.  And  in  doing  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  the  private  workplace,  both  small  businesses  and 
corporate  America.  Generating  that  sort  of  climate,  where  we  are 
essentially  business-friendly,  allows,  then,  the  private  sector  to  re- 
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invest,  to  diversify,  to  expand,  and  in  the  process  to  create  more 
jobs. 

Both  of  those  things  in  unison,  I  think,  is  the  best  way  to  go.  And 
both  of  those,  at  least  through  our  historical  perspective,  suggest 
to  us  that  if  we  do  that  with  great  dispatch  seriously,  with  a  sense 
of  understanding  our  real  purpose  in  all  of  this,  and  do  it  because 
we  believe  in  it,  we  then  in  tandem,  using  those  two  efforts,  I  think 
can  create  the  additional  jobs  that  are  not  created  by  the  bill  that 
is  before  us. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  represent  portions  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
if  not  all  of  Baltimore.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mfume.  I  represent  about  60  percent  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, and  probably  about  35  to  40  percent  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
ty. 

Chairman  Ford.  And,  Ms.  Norton,  you  represent  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  you  have  conducted  television  talk  shows  or  forums 
to  talk  with  welfare  recipients  or  those  who  are  trapped  into  the 
welfare  population.  What  do  you  hear  from  the  welfare  population? 
What  are  they  saying?  What  are  people  actually  saying  who  are  re- 
cipients and  who  are  on  the  welfare  rolls? 

Mr.  Mfume.  Well  I  will  just  speak  for  myself  and  then  defer  to 
Ms.  Norton,  who  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  because  of  her 
work  on  this  issue. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  they  want  more  welfare?  You  have  said  you 
do  not  think  they  are  having  babies  to  increase  their  welfare 
checks  or  remain  on  the  welfare  rolls.  What  are  they  saying?  Do 
they  come  and  talk  about  one  more  welfare 

Mr.  Mfume.  Well,  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  when  it  comes  to  opinions. 
They  are  not  monolithic  at  all.  They  all  have  differences  of  opinion. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  you  think  they  want  to  stay  on  welfare? 

Mr.  Mfume.  Absolutely  not. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  they  like  to  be  trapped  into  this  cycle?  Do 
they  enjoy  receiving  whatever  amount  it  might  be  in  food  stamps? 
Are  they  happy?  Are  they  satisfied? 

Mr.  Mfume.  Absolutely  not.  If  this  were  25  years  ago,  some 
might  find  better  fodder  for  their  argument  by  suggesting  that  is 
the  case,  because  the  pop  culture  then  was  different  and  access  to 
the  pop  culture  was  different.  But  the  fact  is  that  any  mother  re- 
ceiving benefits  can,  and  usually  does,  turn  on  a  television  set  at 
some  point  in  the  day  that  opens  her  and  her  family  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  in  looking  at  the  rest  of  the  world  and  then  jux- 
taposing that  against  her  own  circumstance,  clearly,  then,  there  is 
a  difference. 

And  most  people,  aside  from  the  humiliation  and  the  necessity  to 
have  to  rely  on  government  for  benefits,  recognize  that  they  want 
for  their  family  and  themselves  the  same  thing  they  see  on  TV  that 
other  people  have  for  their  families  and  themselves;  a  basic  life, 
certain  guarantees  of  life,  certainly  better  for  their  children  than 
they  had. 

They  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  feel  like  they  are  productive 
members  of  a  society  that  they  are  learning  more  and  more  about 
and  feel  very  strongly  about.  And  they  want  not  to  be  a  football, 
a  political  cue  ball,  if  you  will,  that  is  knocked  from  pocket  to  pock- 
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et,  from  end  to  end,  simply  because  they  happen  to  be  in  the  condi- 
tion they  are  in. 

They  want,  Hke  everything,  to  get  out  of  that,  and  they  want  to 
find  ways  of  doing  it.  I  think  that  what  we  do  as  a  society  is  to 
create  paths.  If  people  do  not  go  down  the  paths,  that  is  one  thing. 
And  then  the  criticism  for  those  who  balk  at  the  head  of  that  road 
is  legitimate.  But  I  think  if  we  open  paths  and  open  doors,  we  will 
see  people  running  and  rushing  to  find  ways  to  get  out  of  that  situ- 
ation, to  bring  themselves  to  where  they  want  to  be  in  life  and  to 
create  new  possibilities. 

But  the  interesting  irony  in  all  of  that  is  that  the  road  less  trav- 
eled is  the  road  less  certain.  And  we  have  not  gone  down  the  road 
of  opening  doors  and  clearing  the  path  to  see  if  people  will  come 
forward  and  help  themselves  out  of  their  situation.  And  that,  per- 
haps, is  the  real  challenge  of  this  Congress  as  we  come  to  the  end 
of  this  century  and  talk  about  reforming  a  system  that  started  off 
with  best  intentions  and  that  has  now  become  a  system  that  is 
being  kicked  around  and  abused. 

Open  the  doors  and  create  the  opportunities  and  clear  the  paths, 
and  I  guarantee  you  that  welfare  mothers  across  this  Nation, 
whether  they  are  black,  white.  Latino,  Native  American,  Asian, 
whatever,  will  run  to  get  out  of  their  situation  and  will  do  what- 
ever thev  have  to  do,  by  running  across  others  who  have  made 
their  bodies  bridges,  to  make  sure  that  their  children  and  their  fu- 
ture is  guaranteed  and  they  are  finally  productive  and  contributing 
members  to  this  society. 

Chairman  Ford.  So  what  about  the  public  perception  that  is  out 
there  regarding  mothers  who  are  on  welfare.  You  know,  some  try 
to  compare  the  motives  of  welfare  recipients  to  the  motives  of  a 
person  in  the  work  force  who  works  hard  to  win  a  promotion,  a  pay 
raise.  The  perception  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  a  welfare 
mother  wants  an  increase  in  her  welfare  benefits  like  a  pay  raise, 
by  having  another  child.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  truth  to  that 
myth? 

Mr.  Mfume.  Most  welfare  mothers  who  I  have  come  in  contact 
with,  Mr.  Chairman,  want  a  job.  They  know  that  is  the  best  social 
program.  They  want  a  job.  Ajid  when  they  see  me,  they  say.  Con- 
gressman, can  you  help  me  get  a  job?  That  is  the  first  question. 

So  while  I  don't  argue  with  you  that  there  is  a  public  perception 
that  would  suggest  otherwise,  if  you  walk  the  streets  I  walk  and 
go  to  the  units  in  the  projects  and  in  the  houses  that  I  go  to, 
women  are  saying  to  me  I  want  a  job  and  can  you  get  me  one. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Norton. 

Ms.  Norton.  I  certainly  want  to  be  associated  with  the  remarks 
of  Chairman  Mfume.  May  I  also  say  that  far  from  using  welfare  to 
increase  their  income  by  having  another  child,  I  have  found  the  op- 
posite to  be  the  case;  that  the  welfare  system  is  so  detested  and 
so  harsh  that  people  look  for  every  way  they  can  find  to  get  off  of 
it. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  makes  clear  that  the  small  amount 
of  extra  money  does  not  encourage  people  to  have  extra  children  is 
the  rate  of  abortion  among  low-income  black  women.  Among  black 
women  generally,  abortion  is  used  at  a  rate  two-and-a-half  times 
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that  of  white  women.  Many  of  these  are  women  on  welfare  who 
have  to  borrow  money  to  get  an  abortion  and  many  of  them  are 
low-income  women.  The  one  thing  they  know  that  will  put  them 
deeper  into  a  hole  is  an  additional  child. 

So  my  experience,  and  I  think  the  data  bear  this  out,  is  that  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  Once  you  get  on  welfare,  the  last  thing  you 
want  is  an  additional  child,  which  is  why  I  think  women  on  welfare 
and  low-income  women  have  fewer  children  now  than  the  average 
American  family. 

This  much  is  clear.  We  may  be  raising  expectations  here  about 
jobs.  Washington,  D.C.,  has  a  very  large,  middle-income  black  and 
white  population.  Many  of  our  welfare  recipients  are  clustered  in 
wards  seven  and  eight  across  the  river  and  live  in  housing  projects. 
These  are  women  who  have  looked  for  jobs  in  communities  that  are 
job-devastated,  without  economic  development  and  without  jobs. 
And  we  are  putting  out  here  on  the  street  now  that  there  are  going 
to  be  jobs  for  people  on  welfare.  They  believe  that  perhaps  the  jobs 
they  could  not  get,  the  government  is  going  to  help  them  get. 

The  proposal,  however,  belies  that  possibility.  With  the  skill  level 
and  education  level  of  many  of  these  very  young  women,  the  ab- 
sence of  jobs  in  the  inner  cities  and  indeed  in  the  cities  at  large, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  do  vigorous  job  development,  which  was 
the  first  item  in  Chairman  Mfume's  testimony,  I  believe  we  have 
raised  a  false  promise  to  more  people  out  there  looking  for  jobs  who 
cannot  find  them  and  that  is  why  so  many  of  them  are  still  on  wel- 
fare. 

Chairman  Ford.  Are  you  saying  that  you  think  the  welfare  popu- 
lation and  low-income  mothers  have  a  higher  abortion  rate  than 
others? 

Ms.  Norton.  I  do. 

Chairman  FoRD.  And  that  would  be  even  greater  if  the  welfare 
burden 

Ms.  Norton.  It  is  greater  in  proportion  to  their  share  of  the  pop- 
ulation. And  I  do  believe  that  if  there  is  a  family  cap,  those  who 
have  conscientious  scruples  concerning  abortion  may  find  that  they 
are  caught  between  those  scruples  and  the  loss  of  benefits  or  the 
failure  to  have  more  benefits  if  you  have  an  additional  child. 

Chairman  Ford.  So  if  there  is  a  family  cap,  there  w6uld  probably 
be  even  more  abortions  than  you  would  find  today. 

Ms.  Norton.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  that. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  know  you  are  prochoice,  but  do  you  think  that 
the  prolife  advocates  and  groups  would  support  this  welfare  pack- 
age with  a  cap  knowing  that  it  would  increase  the  abortion  num- 
bers in  this  country? 

Ms.  Norton.  I  am  not  sure  what  their  position  is,  but  I  don't  see 
how,  consistent  with  their  stated  beliefs,  they  could  possibly  sup- 
port a  family  cap.  Because  I  think  almost  anyone  would  under- 
stand that,  given  the  small  amount  of  increase  that  you  get  now, 
and  with  the  denial  of  benefit  increases  that  you  would  get  later, 
that  with  welfare  benefits  already  having  taken  such  a  decline  over 
the  last  20  years  in  real  dollars,  that,  in  a  real  sense,  the  govern- 
ment is  inviting  abortion  now. 

Again,  in  my  community,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  abortion  al- 
ready. Part  of  that  bespeaks  the  failure  of  low-income  women  to 
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use  family  planning  as  people  do  who  have  more  education.  The  in- 
teresting thing  is  the  extent  to  which  people  learn  from  the  tough 
experience  of  naving  had  an  unwanted  child  and  they  try  not  to 
have  another  one.  Many  then,  in  fact,  use  the  low-income  clinics, 
and  we  have  had  a  terrible  time  about  those,  in  which  you  can  be 
advised  about  abortion  and  family  planning. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  people  borrow  money  now  in  order 
to  get  abortions.  Because  if  you  are  on  welfare,  welfare  will  not  pay 
for  a  woman  to  have  an  abortion.  They  borrow  money  now.  In  cities 
like  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  only  recently  we  have  been 
able  to  spend  our  own  money  for  poor  women  for  abortion,  Planned 
Parenthood  will  tell  you  that  they  subsidized  women  who  came  to 
them  and  asked  them  to  help  them  get  an  abortion  because  they 
were  on  welfare  and  could  not,  in  fact,  get  an  abortion. 

And,  of  course,  there  are  many  big  cities  that  subsidize  abortion 
for  women  on  welfare  because  Medicaid  does  not  allow  that  to  be 
done  and  these  women  are  so  desperate  not  to  have  another  child 
and  as  low-income  and  often  poorly  educated  women,  they  have  not 
gotten  the  good  habits  associated  with  family  planning. 

Chairman  Ford.  Charles  Murray  will  be  testifying  later  today  on 
one  of  the  panels.  Do  you  agree  with  his  theory  on  welfare  as  it 
relates  to  how  we  ought  to  put  an  end  to  this  problem  we  are  faced 
with  in  this  country? 

Ms.  Norton.  That  theory,  it  seems  to  me,  is  so  discredited  that 
even  the  Republicans,  in  the  House  Oxford-style  debate,  said  they 
did  not  embrace  it. 

But  I  wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Murray  a  question  that  relates  to 
something  he  said  in  a  debate  that  he  had  with  me.  He  said  that 
he  would  end  welfare  as  we  know  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  That  is  why  I  am  bringing  this  up,  because  I 
watched  that  particular  event. 

Ms.  Norton.  He  would  end  welfare  as  we  know  it,  or  for  single 
mothers,  but  would  not  end  welfare  as  we  know  it  for  women  vmo 
are. separated  and  divorced.  He  actually  said  that  in  a  debate  with 
me.  That  is  an  unconscionable  position.  Children  are  children. 
Since  he  believes  the  purpose  of  welfare  reform  should  be  to  end 
what  he  calls  illegitimacy,  he  is  focused  on  that  issue  and  not  on 
the  children,  who  are  the  innocent  bystanders  in  all  of  this. 

So  he  would  make  a  difference  between  single  mothers  and  mar- 
ried mothers  who  happen  to  be  separated  or  divorced.  The  racial 
impact  of  that,  of  course,  is  great,  but  the  overall  impact  of  that, 
I  think,  is  an  unconscionable  and  immoral  position. 

Chairman  Ford.  One  final  question  and  then  I  will  yield  to  Mr. 
Matsui.  Are  the  children  who  are  bom  outside  of  marriage  illegit- 
imate kids? 

Ms.  Norton.  Well,  the  reason  I  think  those  words  stopped  being 
used  is  the  devastating  effect  they  had  on  children.  I  think  that  it 
is  hard  enough  for  a  kid  growing  up  without  one  parent,  that  to 
then  put  a  name  on  the  child  that  carries  through  in  school  and 
through  to  his  own  self-confidence,  proved  counterproductive  so  we 
stopped  using  it.  I  don't  know  why  we  want  to  bring  it  back  in  style 
now. 

Chairman  Ford.  Are  thev  bastards? 

Ms.  Norton.  Pardon  me? 
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Chairman  Ford.  Are  they  bastards? 

Ms.  Norton.  That  term  was  thrown  out  even  by  "illegitimacy." 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  leading  up  to  what  some  of  the  witnesses 
will  be  testifying  on,  and  I  am  just  trying  to  get  a 

Mr.  Mfume.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  mi^t,  I  think  even  the  most 
hardhearted  individual  will  admit  that  they  are  creations  of  God. 
The  mother  does  not  do  it,  the  father  does  not  do  it,  it  is  the  will 
of  Almighty  God.  And  so  if  a  child  is  ushered  forth,  I  think  that 
in  just  basic  respect  to  God  that  we  not  try  to  minimize  the  cre- 
ation by  suggesting  that  it  is  illegal  or  something  else,  and  to  rec- 
ognize that  it  may  be  out  of  wedlock,  but  that  we  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm,  if  not  severe  harm,  to  the  potential  development  of  any 
child  who  becomes  a  person  who  then  has  to  live  in  a  society 
branded  by  a  title  that  is  un-Godlike,  in  my  own  opinion,  and  I 
think  also  suggests  something  that  is  not. 

May  I  also  say  one  other  thing?  Because  I  know  that  vou  must 
move  on.  This  debate  on  welfare,  which  raised  and  raged  long  be- 
fore any  of  us  got  here  to  the  Congress  and  will  go  on  for  a  long 
time  afterward,  is  both  provocative  and  evocative.  And  part  of  its 
evocation  of  ideas  has  brought  with  it,  at  times,  a  redaction  of 
something  that  I  think  ought  to  be  also  a  part  of  the  record  today. 

No  one  is  saying  that  every  person  who  is  on  welfare  is  a  person 
who  is  pure  and  pristine  with  great  motives,  because  there  have 
been  documented  instances  and  perhaps  instances  not  so  docu- 
mented where  there  are  some  persons  who,  for  other  reasons,  are 
on  welfare  and  who  are  abusing  the  system.  But  we  must  not  let 
the  minority,  a  very  small  minority  oi  persons,  impact  negatively 
on  the  ability,  if  not  the  right  of  the  majority  of  persons,  who  are 
there  through  no  fault  of  tneir  own  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
momentarily  in  their  lives  of  a  system  that  moves  them  from  point 
A  to  point  B,  from  sufficiency,  from  self-sufficiency  onward  to  an 
era  in  their  own  lives  where  they  are  the  kinds  of  people  they  want 
to  be. 

And  the  debate  will  continue  to  go  on.  It  will  continue  to  be  pro- 
vocative and  evocative,  but  we  have  to  be  honest  with  ourselves 
about  reform  and  what  we  really  want  to  do  in  the  process.  So  I 
thank  both  you  and  the  members  of  this  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  continue  to  look  at  this  issue,  who  are  serious 
about  bringing  real  and  meaningful  change,  who  listen  to  the  de- 
bates. 

I  mean,  I  would  like  to  think  that  I  am  100  percent  correct  on 
this  issue,  and  that  Ms.  Norton  is  100  percent,  but  we  may  be  off 
and  there  may  be  other  ideas  that  will  suggest  other  things.  But 
hear  us  in  our  totality  and  measure  us  against  the  facts  and  I 
guarantee  you  that  the  position  that  we  advocate  brings  with  it  a 
great  deal  more  weight  and  more  substance  than  many  of  the  posi- 
tions that  are  being  argued  out  of  emotion,  that  are  baseless  in 
some  respects,  and  do  not  take  into  account  the  democracy  that  we 
live  in;  that  is  a  democracy  for,  by,  and  of  the  people,  not  just  some 
of  the  people,  but  all  of  us,  if  we  are  to  make  the  year  2000  and 
all  those  great  years  beyond  the  kinds  of  years  that  we  feel  good 
about  as  Americans  by  knowing  that  we  have  tried  to  do  all  that 
we  could  in  our  lifetimes  to  make  this  country  better. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  yield  to  Mr.  Matsui,  after  making  the 
point  that  we  would  all  concur  with  you  about  waste,  fraud  and 
abuse.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  disagreement  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  on  waste,  fraud  and  abuse. 

Mr.  Mfume.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Matsui.  I  will  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  see  this  is  what  is  really  troubling  to  me  about  this  entire 
debate.  You  mentioned  that  we  need  to  base  this  upon  reality  not 
upon  myths  or  politics  or  whatever  the  case  may  be,  and  that  is 
where  I  think  my  general  frustration  is.  Because  all  the  statistics, 
all  the  studies,  all  the  research  I  have  seen  indicate  that  the  real 
problem  for  many  of  these  women  is  basically  child  care  and  health 
care  and  the  ability  to  get  a  job  that  gives  them  a  better  life  and 
pays  more  than  by  being  on  welfare. 

And  I  mean,  let  us  take  the  family  cap  issue  for  1  minute.  Now, 
unfortunately,  when  you  keep  talking  about  the  family  cap  and  en- 
couraging States  to  impose  a  family  cap  on  women  on  welfare,  and 
obviously  by  doing  this  you  punish  the  child,  the  message  we  are 
sending  out  here  is  that  out-of-wedlock  birth  is  a  problem  only 
among  people  on  welfare.  That  is  the  message  we  are  sending  out. 
Because  I  don't  see  any  great  program  coming  out  of  HHS  saying 
let  us  deal  with  the  problem  in  a  larger  perspective,  and  Mr.  Pri- 
mus, who  used  to  serve  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
was  the  staff  director  of  the  subcommittee  here,  just  gave  me  some 
statistics. 

There  are  1.2  out-of-wedlock  births  a  year,  on  the  average,  1.2 
million.  Two  hundred  thousand  are  people  on  AFDC.  And  so  we  are 
talking  about  1  million  people  not  on  AFDC  that  are  having  chil- 
dren. Only  one-sixth  of  the  entire  out-of-wedlock  population  are  on 
AFDC. 

So  all  of  a  sudden  we  just  focus  on  the  AFDC  recipients.  But  I 
don't  see  any  effort  to  try  to  deal  with  the  larger  population  and 
the  larger  issue  of  out-of-wedlock  pregnancy.  Every  one  of  these  is- 
sues, the  family  cap,  the  time  limits,  all  of  these  are  buzz  words 
that  actually  inflame  average,  middle-class  citizens  who  pay  taxes 
to  be  against  people  on  welfare.  And  I  guess  that  is  the  frustration 
I  have,  and  that  is  why  I  think  the  testimony  of  both  of  you  is  so 
critical  to  those  of  us  who  really  want  to  deal  with  this  issue  in  the 
correct  way. 

And  I  will  conclude  by  making  one  further  observation.  I  received 
yesterday  from  the  Progressive  Policy  Institute  a  backgrounder 
dated  July  22,  1994,  and  this  is  a  group  Bruce  Reed  used  to  be  as- 
sociated with.  They  critiqued  my  legislation.  And  on  page  4  of  this 
article,  paragraph  2,  the  last  sentence,  it  says  two  bills  already  em- 
brace the  President's  approach,  the  Mainstream  Forum  welfare  re- 
form bill,  led  by  Democratic  Representative  Dave  McCurdy  of  Okla- 
homa, and  the  Republican  leadership  bill  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Rick  Santorum  of  Pennsylvania.  Representative  Matsui's  bill 
threatens  to  derail  such  a  bipartisan  agreement  on  reform. 

And  it  seems  to  me  what  is  happening  here  is  that  many  of  those 
who  are  pushing  the  President's  bill  are  looking  at  a  right-center 
coalition  to  pass  welfare  reform.  Will  you  comment  on  that?  Be- 
cause, obviously,  that  kind  of  excludes  some  of  us  who  may  not  be 
part  of  that  coalition. 
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Mr.  Mfume.  Well,  as  someone  who  is  usually  not  a  part  of  that 
coalition,  I  just  expect  that  it  will  always  occur.  Those  are  the  dy- 
namics of  the  political  process.  The  key  is  to  define  the  center,  and 
so  I  usually  worry  about  where  the  center  is  and  not  where  the 
right  is  taking  me.  Because  if  I  can  tug  in  the  other  direction,  then 
I  have  redefined  the  center,  and  I  think  that  may  be  the  challenge 
for  those  of  us  that  are  on  the  other  side  of  this  debate,  if  there 
is  really  another  side. 

Because,  Mr.  Matsui,  I  need  to  say  to  you  I  don't  like  this  welfare 
system.  I  don't  like  dependency  at  all.  And  I  don't  like  irrespon- 
sibility, and  that  is  why  I  say  to  young  men,  do  not  come  to  me 
expecting  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  unless  you  show  to  me 
that  you  are  responsible.  That  is  the  bottom  line.  It  cuts  both  ways. 

This  system  we  have  today  is  terrible.  It  breeds  dependency  and 
that  is  why  it  ought  to  be  reformed  more  than  any  other  reason  is 
because  it  breeds  dependency  and  it  creates,  as  Ms.  Norton  said, 
an  unfair  system,  then,  for  women  who  by  no  fault  of  their  own 
have  to  go  on  it  for  awhile. 

And  I  feel  very  strongly  about  that.  So  I  don't  want  to  suggest 
that  the  other  side  is  one  side  and  I  am  another  simply  because 
on  certain  issues  we  are  opposed.  I  think  there  are  many  things 
that  people  will  all  agree  on.  Obviously,  that  is  why  we  are  moving 
toward  reform.  But  it  is  a  very  difficult  process,  and  I  would  hope 
that  you  would  weigh,  as  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  I  am 
sure  will  do,  the  testimony  of  all  of  us  and  help  guide  us  as  a  Con- 
gress toward  putting  out  a  bill  that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  Matsui.  I  thank  both  of  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  full  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  was  once  a  member  here.  We  would  like  to  welcome 
you  back.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you.  I  know  this  has  been  an 
area  of  great  interest  to  you  over  the  years,  Mrs.  Johnson.  I  will 
recognize  you  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your 
courtesy.  I  have  just  been  interested  in  listening  to  my  colleagues. 
I  am  particularly  interested  in  teen  pregnancy  prevention  provi- 
sions. I  think  everything  in  the  President's  bill  is  good.  I  don't 
think  it  is  enough. 

I  don't  think  we  are  being  tough  enough  or  serious  enough  about 
the  spectrum  of  motivation  and  getting  at  that  problem  and  when 
you  look  at  the  lifelong  implications  oi  that  kind  of  mistake,  they 
are  extraordinary.  And  I  think  we,  as  responsible  adults,  have  an 
opportunity  here  to  try  to  make  welfare  reform  a  little  something 
extra — ^not  just  about  job  training  and  independence,  but  about  pre- 
vention. 

And  that  is  why  I  am  here,  to  listen  to  the  testimony  today,  and 
I  hope  that  we  can  avoid  center-right  coalitions  or  center-left  coali- 
tions and  try  to  focus  on  the  kids  in  America  whose  lives  are  really 
being  destroyed  by  mistakes  they  are  making  as  teens  because  we 
are  not  talking  straight  and  we  are  not  talking  tough.  I  think  they 
are  equally  important,  straight  and  tough. 

Mr,  Mfume.  There  is  an  old  adage  that  says  I  can't  believe  what 
you  say  because  I  see  what  you  do,  and  oftentimes  young  people 
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look  at  the  larger  society  and  your  transgressions  and  wonder  why 
then  they  should  not  do  them.  Somewhere  along  the  line  as  a  soci- 
ety of  adults  we  have  to  be  honest  about  saying  one  thing  and 
doing  something  else.  Because  it  is  understandable  why  the  same 
mistakes  are  being  made  and  I  think  it  is  onlv  through  the  simple 
eloquence  of  our  example  when  we  put  forth  the  kinds  of  examples 
that  we  really  want  emulated  that  we  begin  to  see  the  kinds  of 
change  that  is  so  desperately  needed. 

Mrs.  Johnson.  That  is  true.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  thank  you,  Mr.  Mfume  and  Ms.  Norton, 
for  your  appearances  before  the  subcommittee  today  and  your  testi- 
mony and  your  responses  to  the  questions.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  leadership. 

We  have  a  colleague  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Menendez,  who  will 
be  the  next  witness.  Are  there  other  Members  who — ^yes,  come 
right  on,  Mr.  Orton.  We  are  going  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  and  after  him  we  will  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Utah,  Mr.  Orton.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  MENENDEZ,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Mr.  Menendez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee.  I  was  here 
the  other  day  when  we  ended,  and  I  heard  a  lot  of  the  testimony, 
and  I  commend  your  staying  power  over  the  past  several  days. 

And  I  want  to  commend  you  for  the  many  years  you  have  worked 
on  this  issue.  Your  hard  work  has  touched  the  lives  of  many  Ameri- 
cans across  the  country,  and  has  made  them  better  and  I  believe 
this  process  is  going  to,  hopefully,  make  it  even  better. 

Welfare  reform  is  an  issue  of  great  concern  to  my  constituents. 
Historically,  the  first  American  home  of  a  generation  of  immi- 
grants, the  13th  District  in  New  Jersey,  which  includes  the  State's 
three  largest  cities,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  and  Elizabeth,  respec- 
tively, is  a  district  that  is  racially  and  ethnically  diverse. 

We  share  with  many  urban  areas  high  rates  of  poverty  and  un- 
employment, which  is  presently  10.5  percent  in  some  parts,  and 
even  higher  in  other  parts  of  my  district.  My  constituents  have  spe- 
cial strengths  to  offer  this  Nation;  the  courage  that  brought  them 
and  their  families  to  these  shores,  a  desire  to  work  for  a  better  fu- 
ture for  their  children  and,  in  many  cases,  a  knowledge  of  two  or 
more  cultures  and  languages. 

Now,  I  have  heard  on  a  couple  of  occasions  that  I  have  been  here, 
preparing  and  waiting  to  testify,  a  wide  spectrum  of  issues  that 
have  been  discussed  on  the  question  of  welfare  reform.  I  don't  come 
here  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  reviews.  I  do  come  with  two  areas 
that  I  have  dealt  with  as  a  former  urban  mayor,  as  a  State  senator, 
and  as  someone  who  dealt  with  an  employment  and  training  com- 
mission for  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  want  to  touch  on  those  two 
areas  in  the  context  of  your  overall  reform  efforts. 

In  that  context,  I  think  that  the  reform  of  our  welfare  system 
should  help  needy  families  survive  while  capitalizing  on  their 
strengths,  and,  in  particular,  we  must  make  welfare  services,  what- 
ever we  determine  them  to  be  ultimately,  work  well  for  families 
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and  strengthen  child  support  enforcement  to  enable  those  on  wel- 
fare to  ultimately  move  out  of  poverty. 

To  make  welfare  programs  work  better  for  our  families,  I  will 
shortly  introduce  the  Family  Service  Center  Act  of  1994.  The  legis- 
lation authorizes  grants  to  create  modem  one-stop  family  centers 
where  welfare  families  have  access  to  all  the  services  and  informa- 
tion they  need  to  become  self-sufficient.  These  centers,  in  urban, 
rural  and  diverse  neighborhoods,  would  give  each  client  a  single 
neighborhood  access  point  to  a  broad  range  of  programs,  with  a 
counselor  who  would  look  at  that  person's  overall  needs  in  a  holis- 
tic way,  with  a  view  toward  self-empowerment  and  ultimate  inde- 
pendence. 

The  centers  would  use  electronic  data  processing  and  commu- 
nications technology  to  help  serve  their  clients.  Most  welfare  moth- 
ers with  young  children  have  no  car,  no  child  care,  no  work  experi- 
ence, and  a  poor  education.  To  stay  fed,  housed,  and  healthy  they 
go  from  office  to  office,  stand  in  line  after  line  filling  out  forms,  and 
asking  and  answering  questions  about  AFDC,  food  stamps,  JTPA, 
education,  training  and  other  programs. 

Streamlining  the  delivery  of  these  services  will  not  only  elimi- 
nate barriers  to  gainful  employment  and  independence,  while  pre- 
serving self  respect  and  dignity,  it  is  also  a  more  cost-effective  and 
efficient  way  for  us  to  provide  these  benefits. 

Working  Americans  have  welcomed  changes  that  cut  the  hassles 
of  shopping,  banking  and  traveling.  We  have  neighborhood  ATMs, 
voice  mail,  credit  cards,  automatic  reservation  systems.  We  need  to 
use  the  American  genius  to  get  better  service  to  welfare  families 
and  cut  the  cost  of  those  services  at  the  same  time.  This  will  help 
needy  families  get  on  with  the  job  of  getting  jobs  and  become  finan- 
cially self-sufficient. 

Second,  and  I  know  you  have  heard  a  lot  of  testimony  on  this, 
so  I  will  paraphrase  it  and  ask  that  the  rest  of  my  testimony  be 
included  in  the  record — I  know  you  have  several  panels — is  the 
question  of  rigid  enforcement  of  child  support  orders.  I  think  it  is 
vital  to  whether  or  not  a  single  parent  can  move  off  of  welfare. 

And  it  is  very  easy  to — as  a  parent  of  two  children,  it  is  very  easy 
to  father  a  child.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  go  through  the  process 
of  being  responsible  in  a  wider  range  for  their  upbringing,  includ- 
ing the  economic  responsibility  to  those  children. 

I  think  that  effective  enforcement  of  child  support  orders,  some- 
thing I  dealt  with  back  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  will  mean  fewer 
children  will  go  hungry,  fewer  children  will  lack  appropriate  cloth- 
ing, and  fewer  children  will  join  the  ranks  of  the  homeless.  Each 
collection  makes  a  substantial  difference  to  a  family  living  in  pov- 
erty. 

And  in  cases  like  ours,  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  State  agency 
is  the  collection  process,  the  results  are  encouraging.  In  New  Jer- 
sey, for  example,  the  average  annual  collection  in  1992  was  $3,255. 
Greater  investment  in  our  system  also  yields  rewarding  results.  In 
my  home  State,  over  $4  of  every  child  support  payment  is  collected 
for  every  administrative  dollar  spent.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good 
ratio. 

We  look  forward  to  being  supportive  of  provisions  that  would  cre- 
ate a  National  Registry  of  Orders,  establish  caseload  standards,  au- 
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thorize  wage  garnishment  and  seizure  of  other  forms  of  income, 
and  prohibit  the  issuances  of  State  Hcenses  to  appHcants  who  have 
overdue  child  support  obhgations,  as  some  of  the  provisions  that  we 
think  can  make  child  support  enforcement  much  more  of  a  reality. 
There  is  a  lot  of  money  out  there  and  a  lot  of  responsibility  that 
is  due. 

Those  are  two  of  the  areas,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  on.  I  heard  you  ask  the  question  to  others,  and 
I  will  just  end  on  that  note.  You  asked  one  panel,  if  we  have  no 
other  welfare  bill,  which  I  would  hate  to  see  because  I  would  love 
to  see  a  holistic  approach  to  the  problem,  do  you  support  having 
child  support  provisions  in  the  legislation  going  forward?  And  my 
answer  to  that  would  be  yes,  but  I  hope  to  God  that  is  not  the  ulti- 
mate conclusion. 

And,  last,  on  the  question  of  jobs,  as  I  travel  throughout  my  dis- 
trict, which  has  a  high  degree  of  welfare  recipients  in  Booker  T. 
Burgen,  Lafayette,  Montgomery,  Gateway  projects  and  others,  I 
hear  the  same  thing  Mr.  Mfume  told  you.  They  don't  ask  me  for 
a  handout;  they  want  a  hand  up.  They  want  a  job;  they  want  em- 
ployment. And  that  is  what  I  hear  time  and  time  again  whenever 
I  travel  to  their  homes. 

I  stood  up  at  a  townhall  meeting  in  a  diverse  part  of  my  district 
and  said,  when  asked,  that  most  welfare  people  simply  do  not  want 
to  be  on  the  system.  They  want  to  move  off,  they  want  to  have 
independence,  they  want  to  have  employment,  and  they  want  to  re- 
gain the  dignity  in  this  process.  My  response  rose  some  very  deep 
passions  in  some,  but  that  is  what  I  believe.  Most  of  the  people  I 
serve,  and  most  people  generally  on  welfare,  do  not  want  to  be 
there.  They  want  to  seek  their  independence.  They  want  to  regain 
their  dignity.  And  I  think  it  is  our  obligation  to  help  them  to  do 
it. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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THE  HONORABLE  ROBERT  MENENDEZ 

13TH  DISTRICT,  NEW  JERSEY 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

JULY  27,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before 
your  subcommittee  on  welfare  reform.   I  commend  you  for  the  many 
years  you  have  dedicated  to  this  issue.   Your  hard  work  has 
touched  the  lives  of  many  Americans  across  this  country,  and  made 
them  better.   I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  to  improve  our  current  welfare  system. 

Welfare  reform  is  an  issue  of  great  concern  to  my  constituents. 
Historically  the  first  American  home  of  generations  of 
immigrants,  the  I3th  district  is  racially  and  ethnically  diverse. 
We  share  with  many  urban  areas  high  rates  of  poverty  and 
unemployment.   My  constituents  have  special  strengths  to  offer 
this  nation:  the  courage  that  brought  them  and  their  families  to 
these  shores,  a  desire  to  work  for  a  better  future  for  their 
children,  and  in  many  cases  a  knowledge  of  two  or  more  cultures 
and  languages . 

The  reform  of  our  welfare  system  should  help  needy  families 
survive  while  capitalizing  on  their  strengths.   In  particular,  we 
must  make  welfare  services  work  well  for  families  and  strengthen 
child  support  enforcement  to  enable  those  on  welfare  to  move  out 
of  poverty. 

To  make  welfare  programs  work  better  for  our  families,  I  will 
shortly  introduce  the  "Family  Service  Center  Act  of  1994."    This 
legislation  authorizes  grants  to  create  modern  one-stop  family 
centers  where  welfare  families  have  access  to  all  the  services 
and  information  they  need  to  become  self-sufficient.   These 
centers  in  urban,  rural,  and  diverse  neighborhoods  would  give 
each  client  a  single  neighborhood  access  point  for  a  broad  range 
of  programs.   The  centers  would  use  electronic  data  processing 
and  communications  technology  to  serve  their  clients. 

Most  welfare  mothers  with  young  children  have  no  car,  no  child 
care,  no  work  experience,  and  a  poor  education.   To  stay  fed, 
housed,  and  healthy,  they  go  from  office  to  office,  stand  in  line 
after  line,  filling  out  forms,  and  asking  questions  about  AFDC, 
Food  Stamps,  JTPA,  education,  training  and  other  programs. 
Streamlining  the  delivery  of  these  services  will  not  only 
eliminate  barriers  to  gainful  employment  and  independence  while 
preserving  self-respect,  it  is  also  a  more  cost-effective  and 
efficient  way  for  us  to  provide  these  benefits. 

Working  Americans  have  welcomed  changes  that  cut  the  hassles  of 
shopping,  banking,  and  traveling.   We  have  neighborhood  ATMs, 
voice  mail,  credit  cards,  and  automatic  reservation  systems.   We 
need  to  use  the  American  genius  for  good  service  to  give  better 
service  to  welfare  families  and  cut  the  costs  of  services  at  the 
same  time.   This  will  help  needy  families  get  on  with  the  job  of 
getting  jobs  and  becoming  financially  self-sufficient. 

Secondly,  rigid  enforcement  of  child  support  orders  is  vital  to 
whether  or  not  a  single-parent  can  move  off  welfare.   Our  current 
system  of  enforcement  fails  the  majority  of  families  -  less  than 
one- third  of  all  custodial  parents  receive  regular  cliild  support. 
The  effects  of  this  statistic  are  tragic  -  seventy- five  percent 
of  all  American  children  growing  up  in  single-parent  families 
will  live  in  poverty  at  some  time  during  their  first  ten  years. 
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Effective  enforcement  of  child  support  orders  will  mean  fewer 
children  will  go  hungry,  fewer  children  will  lack  appropriate 
clothing,  and  fewer  children  will  join  the  ranks  of  the  homeless. 

Each  collection  makes  a  substantial  difference  to  a  family  living 
in  poverty.   In  cases  where  child  support  is  collected  by  a  state 
agency,  the  results  are  encouraging.   In  New  Jersey  for  example, 
the  average  annual  collection  in  1992  was  $3,255. 

Greater  investment  in  our  system  is  necessary  to  improve  our  poor 
enforcement  record.   The  results  can  be  very  rewarding.   In  my 
home  state  of  New  Jersey,  over  $4  of  child  support  is  collected 
for  every  administrative  dollar  spent.   An  investment  in  our 
enforcement  system  is  an  investment  in  our  children. 

We  must  seize  the  opportunity  welfare  reform  provides  us  to 
strengthen  our  current  child  support  system  and  reduce  the 
incidence  of  child  poverty.   In  the  very  near  future,  I  will  be 
introducing  a  proposal  which  will  include  provisions  to  create  a 
national  registry  of  orders,  establish  caseload  standards, 
authorize  wage  garnishment  and  seizure  of  other  forms  of  income, 
and  prohibit  the  issue  of  State  licenses  to  applicants  who  have 
overdue  child  support  obligations. 

In  closing,  by  making  the  services  we  provide  welfare  families 
more  efficient  and  "user- friendly, "  and  by  improving  our  child 
support  enforcement  rate  we  will  help  many  Americans  currently  on 
welfare  become  self-sufficient  and  rise  above  poverty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on 
this  vital  issue. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Orton. 

STATEME>rr  OF  HON.  BILL  ORTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 

Mr.  Orton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  ask  that  my  statement  be  included  in  the  record 
and  then  I  would  like  to  just  visit  with  you  for  a  few  minutes  about 
a  bill  which  I  have  recently  submitted,  H.R.  4793,  which  I  would 
encourage  my  colleague  who  just  spoke  to  look  at,  because  I  think 
this  bill  does  everything  you  just  mentioned  that  you  would  like  to 
see  done. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  our  welfare  system  is  in  cardiac  ar- 
rest. I  would  suggest  to  you  that  it  died  long  ago  and  the  body  has 
been  filled  with  embalming  fluid.  The  system  simply  does  not  work. 
It  is  filled  with  reverse  incentives.  The  system  is  a  failure  by  any 
test:  Politicians  do  not  like  it,  taxpayers  do  not  like  it,  and  recipi- 
ents do  not  like  it. 

The  bill  that  I  have  submitted  is  patterned  after  the  single  par- 
ent employment  demonstration  program,  which  has  been  function- 
ing in  the  State  of  Utah  for  18  months.  This  program  has  worked. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  the  welfare  recipients  who  have  entered  this 
program  have  left  the  program  with  a  job.  AFDC  grant  costs  have 
been  reduced  by  over  25  percent  in  the  last  18  months.  This  pro- 
gram is  working. 

Essentially,  what  the  program  does  is  when  the  person  walks 
into  the  office,  they  are  assigned  a  counselor  who  sits  down  with 
them.  The  first  thing  they  do  is  have  the  recipient  prepare  a  self- 
sufficiency  plan  which  identifies  how  that  recipient  is  going  to  get 
off  of  welfare.  And  all  of  the  things  that  are  necessary  to  accom- 
plish that  self-sufficiency  plan  are  outlined. 

All  of  the  forces,  all  of  the  assistance  programs  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  are  coordinated  together  to  provide  this  per- 
son with  additional  training,  if  that  is  what  is  necessary,  to  update 
skills  if  that  is  what  is  necessary,  to  help  them  identify  job  oppor- 
tunities, to  teach  them  how  to  fill  out  resumes,  help  them  prepare 
resumes,  help  them  go  out  and  go  through  the  interview  process, 
and  once  they  get  a  job,  they  are  not  then  abandoned. 

The  earned  income  disregard  amounts  are  increased  so  that 
there  is  an  incentive  for  working,  and  participants  can  actually 
keep  some  of  the  money  they  earn  in  that  job  until  they  get  to  the 
point  where  their  earnings  are  beyond  the  amount  that  they  are  el- 
igible for  AFDC.  The  asset  limitations  can  be  increased  so  they  can 
have  a  car  sufficient  to  get  them  back  and  forth  to  work. 

The  State,  if  they  adopt  this  program,  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  child  care  and  health  care  for  the  person  until 
they  are  no  longer  eligible  for  benefits,  and  so  all  of  the  things  nec- 
essary to  help  that  person  get  the  job,  survive  on  the  joD  and 
progress  into  that  job,  until  they  are  self-sufficient,  are  combined 
into  this  program. 

This  program,  as  I  have  proposed  it,  would  be  available  for 
States  to  choose  as  an  option.  They  would  not  have  to  adopt  the 
program,  but  they  could  adopt  the  program.  The  reason  I  believe 
we  need  to  put  this  in  legislation,  and  the  reason  they  cannot  just 
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adopt  the  program  today,  is  because  my  State  had  to  obtain  46  sep- 
arate waivers  in  order  to  operate  this  program.  Under  this  bill,  we 
waive  those  items  automatically  through  the  bill  and  allow  the 
States  to  operate  this  program. 

There  are  some  other  options  I  would  put  into  it.  This  program 
was  designed  just  for  single  parents.  I  would  give  the  States  the 
option  to  use  it  with  two-parent  families  as  well,  but  both  parents 
would  have  to  then  be  participating  in  a  self-sufficiency  plan.  There 
is  no  reason  we  should  destroy  a  two-parent  family  before  they  are 
eligible  to  receive  any  assistance  from  the  government. 

It  also  allows  for  one-time  diversion  payments.  Many  people  who 
find  themselves  in  a  crisis  situation  would  not  necessarily  have  to 
go  on  AFDC  if  they  could  have  some  temporary  assistance  to  get 
them  through  that  crisis.  So  there  is  an  allowance  for  a  temporary 
diversion  payment.  If  they  actually  end  up  being  on  welfare,  then 
that  diversion  payment  is  reduced  from  ultimate  benefits  that  they 
are  allowed  to  receive.  But  this  has  helped  keep  people  off  the  wel- 
fare system. 

In  short,  I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  my  testimony.  There  are  a 
number  of  alternatives  in  here  that  States  could  adopt.  But  in 
short,  this  system  is  working.  It  is  working  in  Utah,  has  been 
working  for  18  months,  and  the  beauty  of  this  plan  is  that  it  can 
be  adopted  as  a  part  of  or  in  concert  with  any  other  welfare  reform 
that  this  committee  chooses  to  adopt.  It  does  not  contradict  any.  It 
simply  allows  the  option  for  States  to  choose  a  program  that  is 
working. 

And  with  that,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  might  have  about  the  program  in  Utah  or  this  particular  bill. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  of  REP.  BILL  ORTON 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 

July  27,  1994 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  Mr.  Santonim,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  before  the 
subcommittee  today  regarding  H.R.  4793,  the  Setf-Sufficiency  Act. 

There  are  very  few  things  that  more  people  agree  upon  than  the  idea  that  our  welfare 
system  is  a  failure.    No  one  likes  it.   Taxpayers  don't  like  it,  politicians  don't  like  it,  and 
most  of  all  ~  welfare  recipients  don't  Uke  it. 

Our  welfare  system  often  provides  people  who  choose  not  to  woik  with  a  better  deal 
than  those  who  choose  to  take  a  job.  We  need  to  create  a  system  where  work  is  not 
penalized,  and  where  the  logical  choice  for  parents  is  to  work  to  provide  for  their  children. 

We  in  Congress  should  also  base  our  debate  on  approaches  to  reform  that  have 
already  proven  successful  in  meeting  that  goal.  We  should  not  rely  on  stereotypes  and 
demagoguery  to  determine  the  course  of  reform. 

The  Self-Sufficiency  Act  is  based  on  the  success  of  the  Single  Parent  Employment 
Demonstration  Program  in  Utah.   In  just  a  year  and  a  half,  AFDC  grants  under  this  progiam 
have  decreased  by  almost  25  % .   The  best  part  is  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
participants  is  due  to  success  in  assisting  people  in  finding  jobs  that  exist  in  the  labor  market. 

The  Self-Sufficiency  Act  uses  a  common  sense  approach  to  welfare  that  provides 
assistance  to  participants  who  are  working  toward  self-sufficiency,  promotes  work,  and 
gradually  phases  out  benefits  to  those  who  have  chosen  not  to  participate  in  a  self-sufficiency 
plan.   Moreover,  it  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  welfare 
reform  proposals  currently  being  considered. 

The  self-sufficiency  approach  requires  every  participant  to  negotiate  a  self-sufficiency 
plan  with  a  caseworker.    Each  plan  specifies  an  employment  goal.   Under  this  approach, 
participants  will  have  25  %  of  benefits  reduced  for  the  first  month  and  a  gradual  complete 
phase-out  of  benefits  over  the  course  of  two  years  if  they  do  not  follow  their  self-sufficiency 
plan. 

States  that  choose  to  use  the  self-sufficiency  approach  to  welfare  will  automatically 
adopt  a  system  that  eliminates  needless  and  burdensome  regulations.   These  states  will 
coordinate  the  education  and  job  training  efforts  for  participants  in  the  self-sufficiency 
program  with  all  of  the  similar  programs  that  already  exist  in  the  state.    Also,  states  adopting 
this  approach  will  be  reviewed  under  performance  standards  based,  at  least  in  part,  on  the 
number  of  participants  who  become  ineligible  for  AFDC  due  to  earnings. 

Once  a  state  receives  approval  to  use  the  self-sufficiency  approach,  it  must  phase-in 
25%  of  the  state  recipients  at  the  end  of  three  years,  50%  at  the  end  of  five  years,  75%  at 
the  end  of  eight  years  and  100%  at  the  end  of  ten  years.    This  is  an  important  provision 
since  states  choosing  the  self-sufficiency  ^)proach  are  making  a  commitment  to  changing 
their  welfare  system  from  a  check  writing  system  into  a  system  that  helps  people  become 
self-sufficient. 

In  addition,  states  adopting  this  approach  will  be  free  to  choose  from  a  selection  of 
programmatic  changes  in  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program. 
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I  would  like  to  outline  some  of  these  options  for  you: 

~  States  that  adopt  the  self-sufficiency  approach  may  choose  to  increase  the 
earned  income  disregard  up  to  50%.    This  provision  goes  a  long  way  to  "making  work  pay." 

~  States  may  choose  to  provide  assistance  to  two-parent  families  according  to 
the  same  eligibility  rules  as  applied  to  single  parent  families  -  as  long  as  both  parents 
develop  and  foUow  a  self-sufficiency  plan.   I  believe  this  is  a  crucial  change  in  the  system 
that  ensures  that  a  family  will  not  have  to  break  up  in  order  to  receive  welfare. 

~  States  may  choose  to  increase  asset  limitations  up  to  from  $1000  to  $2000, 
and  vehicle  asset  limitations  up  to  $8000.  This  allows  people  to  have  cars  they  can  depend 
upon  to  get  them  to  work. 

~  They  may  provide  one-time  diversion  payments,  equivalent  to  three  months 
of  the  AFDC  benefit  for  which  the  family  would  have  been  eligible,  to  prevent  families  from 
coming  onto  the  welfare  roles  when  facing  a  temporary  crisis.   This  amount  would  be 
subtracted  from  the  family's  benefits  should  they  later  enter  the  welfare  roUs. 

~  States  may  choose  to  maintain  a  constant  AFDC  benefit  level  for  families 
that  have  additional  children  while  receiving  AFDC.  This  is  a  controversial  provision  that  is 
currently  being  tested  in  several  states  and  is  included  as  an  option  in  the  President's  welfare 
reform  plan. 

These  and  other  options  provide  states  with  tools  they  need  to  create  a  welfare  system 
that  is  worker-friendly. 

Many  of  the  other  reform  plans  that  are  on  the  table  right  now  are  based  on 
controversiaJ  assumptions.   For  example,  while  a  two-year  time  limit  sounds  like  a  good 
idea,  there  are  serious  concerns  about  where  this  approach  will  lead.    Some  worry  that  this 
could  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  massive  public  works  program.   Others  are  concerned  about 
creating  a  large  population  of  innocent  homeless  children. 

This  bill  provides  an  alternative  for  those  states  that  have  reservations  about  other 
welfare  reform  proposals,  and  it  allows  states  to  enjoy  the  flexibility  they  deserve  in  crafting 
a  welfare  reform  plan  that  meets  the  needs  of  their  population. 

Amazingly,  44  federal  government  waivers  had  to  be  approved  before  the  Single 
Parent  Employment  Demonstration  program  could  begin  using  this  approach  to  welfare. 
Other  states  seeking  to  improve  upon  the  current  system  have  encountered  similar  obstacles. 

This  plan  allows  states  to  forgo  the  red  tape  and  get  on  with  helping  people  enter  the 
labor  market.   The  Self-Sufficiency  Act  gives  other  states  the  option  to  follow  the  lead  of 
many  iimovative  programs  in  implementing  an  effective  welfare  system. 

I  am  very  optimistic  about  introducing  this  approach  to  welfare  to  the  national  debate 
and  I  will  gladly  answer  any  questions  you  have  regarding  the  Self-Sufficiency  Act. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  Do  you  have  a  copy  for 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Orton.  Certainly.  It  is  H.R.  4793. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is  not  to  make  it  a  part 
of  the  record,  but  to  have  a  copy  of  it  for  the  committee,  if  you  don't 
mind.  That  way,  members  can  review  the  Utah  plan. 

Mr.  Orton.  And  any  other  information  that  you  may  want  on  the 
Utah  plan,  any  statistics,  information,  anything,  we  would  be 
happy,  and  the  State  of  Utah  would  be  happy  to  help  us  and  sub- 
mit that  to  the  committee  for  your  investigation. 

Chairman  FORD.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  Matsui.  I  will  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
thank  both  the  gentlemen  for  their  testimony  today.  I  think  it  is 
very,  very  important. 

Bill,  I  would  like  to  look  at  your  bill,  because  we  have  three  pilot 
projects  in  Sacramento  County.  One  of  them  is  at  Del  Paso  Heights 
and  another  is  at  New  Helvetia  and  then  a  third  one  in  Oak  Park, 
which  are  basically  low-income  areas  of  Sacramento  County,  two  in 
my  district  and  one  just  outside  of  the  district.  And  the  experi- 
mental program  tries  to  deal  with  some  of  these  issues  through  the 
development  of  a  coordinated  integrated  system. 

At  New  Helvetia,  for  example,  the  county  is  able  to  integrate 
services  because  the  program  is  located  at  a  large  housing  unit  for 
low-income  residents.  And  when  a  person  goes  into  the  unit,  they 
do  an  intake.  They  stay  with  them  when  they  are  on  the  job.  It  is 
new,  so  we  do  not  know  what  the  exact  results  will  be.  But  I  think 
it  is  a  very  innovative  approach.  And  as  you  say,  it  is  something 
that  can  be  coordinated  with  whatever  program  ultimately  is 
adopted.  So  I  appreciate  this  very  much. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  might  just  add,  this  program  has  been  operating 
for  18  months  in  three  different  parts  of  the  State  of  Utah.  Part 
of  it  is  in  urban  Salt  Lake  County,  in  a  very  low-income  area.  So 
you  have  an  urban  setting.  But  the  two  other  areas  are  rural.  One 
is  in  Roosevelt,  Utah,  part  of  which — in  Roosevelt  you  have  an  In- 
dian reservation.  The  other  is  in  Washington  County,  which  is  the 
St.  Greorge  area,  which  is  a  very  rapidly  growing  resort  type  com- 
munity, but  still  has  a  lot  of  low-income  individuals  and  so  forth. 

So  they  have  chosen  three  very  different  parts  of  the  State  with 
different  types  of  communities  and  it  is  working  in  all  of  those  com- 
munities. 

Mr.  Matsui.  And  the  funding  you  are  using  in  terms  of  the  train- 
ing and  whatnot,  and  also  job  search,  is  that  through  the  JOBS 
program,  the  1988  bill? 

Mr.  Orton.  A  portion  of  it  is  coming  from  existing  JOBS  pro- 
grams. Other  portions  are  coming  by  coordinating  State  and  Fed- 
eral programs  that  are  available. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Now,  has  your  State  gotten  a  waiver  for  projects 
like  the  family  cap  or  time  limits?  Is  that  included  in  there? 

Mr.  Orton.  What  we  have  in  here  is  an  option  for  the  States  to 
apply  a  family  cap  if  they  choose.  Our  State  did  get  a  waiver  and 
has  a  family  cap  provision  in  it,  I  believe.  Is  that — oh,  OK,  our 
State  did  not.  We  propose  it  in  this  plan,  but  our  State  ^d  not  get 
a  waiver. 
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Mr.  Matsui.  But  your  State  itself,  the  program  that  currently  ex- 
ists outside  of  the  legislation  does  not  at  this  time  have  a  family 
cap? 

Mr.  Orton.  It  does  not  have  a  family  cap. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Does  it  have  a  time  limit? 

Mr.  Orton.  It  does  not  have  a  time  limit  on  the  amount  of  time 
people  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  program.  It  does  require 
them  to  identify  a  self-sufficiency  plan.  It  recognizes  some  people's 
plan  may  take  6  months.  Others  may  take  4  or  5  years  in  order 
to  reach  self-sufficiency. 

We  do  propose  a  cap  for  those  people  who  refuse  to  participate 
in  the  plan.  They  would  be  phased  out  of  benefits  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod of  time,  if  they  will  not  participate  in  this  self-sufficiency  plan. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Now,  this  would  be — in  other  words,  you  received  a 
waiver  on  that?  Because  it  would  seem  to  me  you  would  have  to 
have  received 

Mr.  Orton.  That  is  not  part  of  the  Utah  plan.  That  is  in  our  bill 
as  a  proposal,  that  States  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Matsui.  Because,  under  the  current  Utah  plan,  there  is  a 
provision  that  some  may  require  3  or  4  years,  as  you  were  saying, 
so  they  do  not  have  a  time  limit  on  them. 

Mr.  Orton.  That  is  correct.  But  over  the  last  18  months,  many 
of  the  people  who  entered  the  plan  have  left  the  plan  and  are  now 
out  in  jobs. 

Mr.  Matsui.  I  would  hope  that  both  of  you.  Bill  and  Bob,  would 
look  at  the  legislation  that  I  have  introduced,  because  I  think  it  is 
very  consistent  with  where  you  are.  It  does  not  have  time  limits, 
but  it  has  many  of  those  other  aspects.  It  beefs  up  the  JOBS  pro- 
gram, and  it  has  a  great  deal  of  funding  in  there  for  the  day  care 
programs  as  well. 

One  statistic.  I  think  you  all  know  this,  but  it  is  very  interesting. 
In  the  first  24  months  of  a  person  being  on  welfare,  70  percent  of 
them  leave  welfare.  But  the  problem  is  that  they  come  back,  many 
of  them  come  back  into  the  welfare  system  because  they  do  not 
have  adequate  day  care,  Medicaid  runs  out  afler  1  year,  so  they  are 
really  caught  in  a  bind,  particularly  if  they  work  for  a  small  em- 
ployer who  does  not  carry  health  insurance.  So  it  does  create  a 
problem  for  them  and  that  is  why  I  think  you  get  people  coming 
back  onto  welfare. 

But  I  think  your  ideas  are  very  innovative  and  I  appreciate 
them. 

Mr.  Menendez.  If  I  may,  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  do  is  pro- 
vide people  with  a  holistic  approach,  so  that  the  70  percent  of  peo- 
ple who  go  off  welfare  and  come  back,  can  stay  off  for  good.  Only 
then  have  they  been  able  to  truly  empower  themselves. 

I  have  spent  tiiiie,  back  when  I  was  mayor  and  then  at  our  coun- 
ty level,  in  many  welfare  offices.  In  our  system,  someone  must  go 
from  A,  to  B,  to  C,  to  a  different  department,  to  a  different  agency. 
Some  people  have  very  many  difficulties  on  their  own.  They  are 
struggling  against  some  very  difficult  situations,  and  this  bureau- 
cratic maze  just  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  for  them  to  attain 
the  goal  of  self-sufficiency.  That  is  what  we  want  to  avoid. 
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If  we  can  offer  these  services  holistically,  in  one  place,  we  will 
save  money,  make  it  more  dignified,  more  efficient,  and  we  will 
reach  the  goals  we  are  all  trying  to  reach. 

Mr.  Matsui.  It  is  really  amazing  the  kinds  of  things  that  you  and 
I  and  everyone  else  who  has  a  job  and  lives  in  a  reasonably  safe 
neighborhood  take  for  granted. 

Over  the  July  4  recess  I  visited  one  of  the  centers  and  one  of  the 
women  had  just  started  to  work,  and  she  was  really  excited.  She 
had  gone  through  a  community  college  for  3  years  and  finally  found 
a  job.  And  she  had  just  moved  there,  into  this  program,  about  3  or 
4  months  ago  and  she  said  she  could  not  have  done  it  where  she 
was  living  before,  because  her  work  requires  her  to  come  home 
about  1  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  public  housing  facility 
where  she  lives  has  24-hour  police  protection.  There  are  two  police 
officers  on  duty  at  all  times,  and  her  bus  stops  about  1  block  away 
from  where  she  lives,  and  she  says  she  feels  safe  when  she  gets  off 
the  bus. 

She  could  not  have  done  it  in  the  other  neighborhood  she  lived 
in.  And  we  do  not  even  think  about  those  things  as  being  factors, 
and  the  holistic  approach  is  obviously  very  critical  to  all  of  this.  I 
thank  both  of  you  for  your  testimony. 

Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  thank  the  Members  very  much  for  their 
testimony  and  their  responses  to  the  questions.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

We  are  going  to  call  our  first  panel  now.  We  have  two  teen  par- 
ents, participants  from  the  Guide  Familv  Support  Center  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  Ms.  Perry  and  Ms.  Jackson.  Ms.  Perry,  would  you 
please  come  up,  and  Ms.  Jackson. 

Now,  you  are  Ms.  Jackson. 

Ms.  Jackson.  Jackson. 

Chairman  Ford.  Is  Ms.  Perry  here? 

Mrs.  Washington.  Ms.  Periy  is  not  here.  I  am  Mrs.  Washington, 
the  director  of  the  Guide  Family  Support  Center. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mrs.  Washington,  give  me  your  full  name. 

Mrs.  WASfflNGTON.  Patricia  Washington. 

Chairman  FoRD.  Patricia  Washington.  OK. 

And  I  would  like  to  have  Ms.  Davis,  who  is  executive  director  of 
the  Florence  Crittenton  Services  of  Baltimore,  to  come  to  the  wit- 
ness table;  and  also  Ms.  Showell,  who  is  the  associate  executive  di- 
rector for  Families  First  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

We  welcome  all  of  you  to  the  committee.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  being  so  patient  and  waiting  to  testify.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
you  here,  and  certainly  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Ms.  Jackson,  I  want  you  to  feel  very  comfortable.  We  want  to 
hear  from  you.  Just  relax  and  be  at  ease.  We  welcome  your  testi- 
mony. However  you  want  to  handle  the  testimony  is  up  to  you, 
Mrs.  Washington. 

Mrs.  Washington.  OK  I  didn't  come  prepared  to  testify,  but  I 
just  would  like  to  introduce  Ms.  Jackson  and  any  questions  that 
you  might  have,  I  will  be  happy  to  address.  She  is  a  part  of  our 
family  support  center  program  in  Prince  Greorges  County,  and  I  will 
just  introduce  Lukisha  Jackson. 

Chairman  Ford.  Ms.  Jackson,  you  are  recognized  at  this  time. 
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STATEMENT  OF  LUKISHA  JACKSON,  TEEN  PARENT  PARTICI- 
PANT, GUIDE  FAMILY  SUPPORT  CENTER,  PRINCE  GEORGES 
COUNTY,  MD.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PATRICIA  WASfflNGTON, 
DIRECTOR,  GUIDE  FAMILY  SUPPORT  CENTER 

Ms.  Jackson.  I  am  just  reading  something  I  wrote  down. 

Chairman  Ford.  That  will  be  just  fine.  However  you  want  to  do 
it,  just  feel  comfortable  and  just  do  it. 

Ms.  Jackson.  My  name  is  Lukisha  Jackson.  I  am  a  20-year-old 
mother  of  a  4-year-old  and  a  2-year-old.  I  became  pregnant  with 
my  first  child  at  the  age  of  16.  I  was  in  the  11th  grade  of  high 
scnool. 

As  an  expectant  teen  parent,  I  took  a  teen  parenting  class  at  my 
school.  In  this  class  I  was  introduced  to  Guide  Family  Support  Cen- 
ter while  I  attended  the  teen  pregnancy  support  group.  I  went  on 
to  graduate  from  high  school  in  the  top  5  percent  of  my  class  and 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Honor  Society  because  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  let  having  a  baby  stop  me. 

The  teen  parenting  class  and  the  guide  program  helped  me  be- 
come a  good  parent  and  provided  emotional  support.  I  enrolled  in 
the  University  of  Maryland  the  following  fall  and  during  my  fresh- 
man year,  I  became  pregnant  with  my  second  child.  Up  to  this 
point  I  did  not  receive  public  assistance,  however,  I  found  it  nec- 
essary to  apply  for  public  aid  because  I  was  attending  school  full 
time  and  I  needed  help  to  support  myself  and  my  children  while 
I  continued  my  education. 

I  am  now  entering  my  fourth  year  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
To  me,  welfare  is  a  temporary  means  of  support  until  I  graduate 
from  college  and  can  get  a  job. 

I  believe  teenagers  have  babies  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  such  as 
needing  love,  rebelling  against  authority,  and  to  feel  gprown  up. 
However,  I  feel  that  the  overlying  reason  is  because  it  is  accepted 
by  society. 

Our  mothers,  fathers,  teachers,  even  our  ministers  and  especially 
our  peers  and  including  the  government  accept  that  American  teen- 
agers are  producing  babies  faster  than  any  other  country.  As  for 
me,  I  knew  about  birth  control,  but  getting  pregnant,  I  felt,  was  not 
a  serious  issue.  If  I  got  pregnant,  it  would  be  accepted. 

I  don't  think  that  you  can  prevent  teen  pregnancy,  because  it  is 
already  an  accepted  way  of  life  for  many,  nowever  you  can  invest 
in  our  futures  and  the  futures  of  our  families  by  allowing  us  to  re- 
ceive an  education  and  to  obtain  jobs.  I  have  made  maximum  use 
of  the  services  available  to  me,  such  as  education,  child  care  and 
family  support  programs. 

Chairman  FoRD.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Jackson.  I  am  going 
to  come  back  to  you  with  some  questions,  but  let  me  make  sure 
that  I  understand  your  testimony. 

You  were  in  the  11th  grade,  and  you  joined  what  you  said  was 
a  parenting  class  at  your  school.  And  when  you  delivered  the  baby, 
did  you  seek  public  assistance,  AFDC? 

Ms.  Jackson.  No. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  assistance  did  you  seek? 

Ms.  Jackson.  None,  until  I  had  my  second  child. 

Chairman  Ford.  Until  you  had  your  second  child.  And  you  were 
how  old  when  you  had  your  second  child? 
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Ms.  Jackson.  Eighteen. 

Chairman  Ford.  Had  you  graduated  from  high  school  at  that 
time? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes.  I  was  a  freshman  in  college. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  were  a  freshman  in  college  and  then  you 
applied  for  AFDC. 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes.  I  was  attending  school  full  time  so  I  need- 
ed  

Chairman  Ford.  Right.  Are  you  still  receiving  AFDC? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes.  I  have  not  graduated  college  yet. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  are  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Maryland; 
is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Not  quite,  but 

Chairman  Ford.  The  fourth  year. 

Ms.  Jackson.  Not  quite,  but  the  fourth  year. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  will  come  back  to  you.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure  I  understood  that  in  order  to  formulate  my  questions. 

Ms.  Davis,  you  are  recognized  at  this  point. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANNE  SHERVINGTON  DAVIS,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  FLORENCE  CRITTENTON  SERVICES  OF 
BALTIMORE,  INC. 

Ms.  Davis.  Good  morning,  Chairman  Ford  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  am  Anne  Shervington  Davis,  executive  director  of 
the  Florence  Crittenton  Services  of  Baltimore,  Inc.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  here  with  you  today  to  talk  about  adolescent  pregnancy  and 
childbearing  and  to  discuss  strategies,  including  President  Clin- 
ton's proposal,  to  prevent  adolescent  childbearing.  I  hope  that  my 
comments  will  assist  you  as  you  write  welfare  reform  legislation  in 
the  coming  weeks. 

Florence  Crittenton  Services  of  Baltimore  is  an  agency  that  is  99 
years  old,  and  provides  a  full  spectrum  of  services  to  not  only  preg- 
nant and  parenting  teens,  but  to  nonpregnant  adolescents  as  well. 
It  is  an  agency  that  serves  in  total  38  adolescents — I  am  sorry,  32 
adolescents  and  6  infants.  Our  services  include  intensive  therapy, 
individual,  group  and  family  therapy,  as  well  as  a  fully  accredited 
school  ongrounds,  prenatal  care,  health  care,  employment  and 
training,  and  we  emphasize  nutrition. 

The  teens  who  come  to  us  are  basically  those  who  are  in  the  fos- 
ter care  system,  because  that  is  the  only  funding  mechanism  in  our 
State  to  be  reimbursed  for  out-of-home  placement.  So  all  of  the 
teens,  whether  they  are  pregnant  or  parents  or  not  are  foster  chil- 
dren. 

We  are  aware  that  the  United  States  has  the  highest  teen  preg- 
nancy rate  of  all  industrialized  countries,  as  has  been  stated  before. 
Every  31  seconds,  an  adolescent  becomes  pregnant  and  every 
minute  an  adolescent  gives  birth.  Any  effort  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  teen  pregnancy  will  require  a  sustained,  coordinated  com- 
mitment to  a  comprehensive,  incremental  long-term  program. 

Combating  teen  pregnancy  must  involve  the  mobilization  of  an 
extraordinarily  broad  and  diverse  range  of  resources:  Families,  reli- 
gious groups,  media,  community  and  neighborhoods,  parent-teacher 
organizations,  particularly  the  Dusiness  community  and  public  and 
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private  agencies  in  the  areas  of  health,  education,  social  services, 
employment  and  training. 

The  main  focus  in  the  effort  to  prevent  teen  pregnancv  must  be 
in  the  realm  of  individual  family  responsibility;  increased  access  to 
family  planning  information,  services  for  sexually  active  teens,  and 
a  stronger  emphasis  on  increasing  life  options  through  greater  com- 
munity and  government  efforts  to  enhance  educational  attainment 
and  employment  opportunities. 

For  too  many  high-risk  teens,  there  are  few  economic  disincen- 
tives to  childbearing.  Poor  employment  prospects  and  inadequate 
basic  skills  add  to  the  difficulties  high-risk  youths  have  in  weighing 
carefully  the  adverse  consequences  of  teen  parenting. 

While  the  evidence  on  the  relationship  between  AFDC  and  teen 
pregnancy  does  not  show  that  teens  get  pregnant  to  receive  welfare 
benefits,  and  I  think  that  Congressman  Mtume  reallv  emphasized 
that  piece,  research  does  show  that  the  availability  of  welfare  does 
influence  decisions  to  remain  unmarried. 

In  order  to  change  the  behavior  of  high-risk  teens,  we  must  insti- 
tute a  program  of  economic  incentives  for  high-risk  teens  who  stay 
in  school  and  who  avoid  teen  parenting.  Youth  development  pro- 
grams work  toward  preventing  adolescent  pregnancy  by  promoting 
responsibility. 

Youth  development  programs  yield  positive  results  because  they 
focus  on  multiple  facets  of  young  people's  lives  over  a  continuous 
period  of  time.  For  youth  development  programs  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  in  preventing  adolescent  pregnancy,  however,  they 
must  include  family  life  and  sex  education  programs  coupled  with 
medical  and  health  services.  These  should  include  mental  health 
services. 

The  administration's  teen  pregnancy  preventive  initiative  under 
President  Clinton's  welfare  reform  plan  proposes  to  conduct  a  new 
national  campaign  to  prevent  teen  pregnancies  by  establishing  a 
nonprofit,  nonpartisan,  privately  funded  entity  that  encourages  all 
segments  of  society  to  join  the  efforts  to  reduce  teen  pregnancy.  I 
believe  that  such  an  entity  is  needed,  but  that  it  should  be  within 
the  Federal  Government,  not  outside  of  it,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
credibility  to  address  the  crosscutting  issues  among  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  programs,  and  to  guarantee  that  national  goals 
concerning  teen  pregnancy  are  developed  and  accomplished. 

The  problem  of  teen  pregnancy  demands  a  high  priority,  high 
level,  high  government  office,  with  coordinating  responsibilities  and 
with  its  own  core  staff.  The  entity's  goal  should  include  fostering 
community  information  and  education,  coordinating  data  collection 
and  analysis,  and  developing  policy  and  program  initiatives. 

The  entity  should  also  ensure  crucial  linkages  among  major  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government.  It  should  assist  in  resource 
development  and  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  agencies.  It  should  develop  and  monitor  the  long-term 
strategies  that  are  prerequisites  for  progress  in  combating  teen 
pregnancy. 

i^other  administration  proposal  is  the  development  of  a  grant 
program  that  provides  funds  for  schools  and  communities  to  de- 
velop comprehensive  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention  programs, 
which    I    find    commendable.    Although    community    organizations 
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need  new  funds  to  develop  teen  pregnancy  prevention  programs, 
they  lack  the  financial  resources  to  implement  these  programs. 
This  grant  program  would  provide  the  seed  money  for  such  pro- 
grams. 

I  recommend  that  the  grant  funds  be  aimed  at  high-risk  youth, 
those  who  are  in  out-of-nome  care,  such  as  in  foster  homes  or 
homeless  or  are  in  employee  placements  such  as  my  own.  According 
to  several  studies,  compared  to  their  counterparts,  young  people  in 
foster  care  more  likely  are  to  have  had  sexual  intercourse,  are 
twice  as  likely  to  have  been  pregnant,  are  less  informed  about 
human  sexualitv  and  birth  control,  and  are  less  likely  to  have  used 
contraceptives  auring  their  first  intercourse. 

Priority  for  the  grant  program  should  be  made  for  at-risk  youth 
and  the  siblings  of  teen  parents.  Research  has  shown  that  these 
populations  are  the  most  at  risk  for  early  childbearing,  yet  they  re- 
ceive fewer  services. 

The  President  also  proposes  to  require  most  teen  parents  to  live 
with  a  parent.  However,  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America's 
survey  of  Florence  Crittenton  agencies  across  the  country,  done 
this  spring,  suggests  that  forcing  teen  parents  and  their  children 
to  return  to  a  parent's  home  without  proper  safeguards  could  place 
many  children  at  severe  risk  of  physical  or  sexual  abuse. 

The  CWLA  survey  of  Florence  Crittenton  agencies  across  the 
country  found  that  about  62  percent  were  estimated  to  have  been 
abused  or  neglected  by  a  caregiver;  almost  64  percent  were  esti- 
mated to  have  had  at  least  one  unwanted  sexual  experience;  about 
50  percent  of  those,  independently,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
agencies  which  serve  them,  be  placed  at  risk  of  physical  or  sexual 
abuse  if  returned  to  their  own  families. 

The  high  prevalence  of  abuse  by  caregivers  indicates  that  most 
of  the  adolescent  mothers  served  by  Florence  Crittenton  agencies 
across  the  country  come  from  unsafe  homes.  The  agency  staffs 
know  these  young  women  quite  well.  The  report  in  the  CWLA  sur- 
vey that  50  percent  would  be  at  risk  of  abuse  if  returned  to  their 
home,  suggests  for  the  Federal  Government  to  impose  such  a  re- 
quirement in  order  to  receive  welfare  would  be  detrimental  to  thou- 
sands of  the  young  women  we  serve.  It  would  force  many  adoles- 
cents to  choose  between  seeing  their  children  go  hungry  or  home- 
less and  putting  both  themselves  and  the  children  again  in  danger. 

Before  this  provision  is  mandated  nationwide,  research  should  be 
conducted  to  evaluate  not  only  the  utility  and  efficacy  of  the  pro- 
grams in  place,  but  also  why  the  majority  of  States  have  shunned 
the  option.  If  a  teen  parent  residency  requirement  program  is  im- 
plemented, we  must  ensure  that  young  parents  do  not  return  to 
abusive  or  otherwise  unsafe  households;  that  exceptions  are  made 
when  such  a  requirement  makes  no  sense  for  a  particular  family; 
and  that  teen  parents'  special  needs  for  intensive  case  management 
are  addressed. 

I  have  a  few  additional  recommendations.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  male  population.  The  President's  proposal  does  not  address 
this.  And  I  feel  that  for  too  long  programs  have  been  aimed  at  only 
the  young  woman  with  exclusion  of  a  young  man.  We  need  pro- 
grams that  go  beyond  the  paternity  establishment  and  condom  dis- 
tribution. The  young  men  also  need  to  understand  their  respon- 
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sibility,  to  gain  knowledge,  and  to  have  access  to  family  planning 
services.  They  must  also  learn  to  communicate  with  young  women 
in  a  respectful  manner. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  prevent  teen  pregnancy  is 
through  comprehensive  reproduction  health  services.  Also  a  pro- 
gram that  emphasizes  educational,  along  with  medical  and  counsel- 
ing services.  Such  a  comprehensive  program  would  provide  for  the 
advocacy  of  abstinence  from  sexual  activity. 

And  1  might  add  here  that  this  is  something  we  really  preach. 
We  start  with  that:  Learning  how  to  say  no.  Title  XX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  provides  funding  to  family  services,  family  plan- 
ning clinics.  The  majority  of  title  XX  parents  or  patients  are  low- 
income  women  and  approximately  one- third  of  those  are  teenagers. 
However,  only  a  small  percentage  of  teens  who  want  and  need  fam- 
ily planning  services  find  them  available  to  them. 

I  feel  that  title  XX  should  be  expanded  and  there  should  be  addi- 
tional funding  with  a  proportion  earmarked  specifically  for  adoles- 
cents. And  they  should  be  more  accessible  to  adolescents,  I  am 
sorry,  in  adolescence.  By  that  I  mean  in  shopping  malls,  recreation 
centers,  schools  and  where  teens  gather. 

An  additional  recommendation  is  that  family  life  education  in 
schools  be  a  vital  part  of  the  components  to  combat  and  prevent 
teen  pregnancy.  Research  demonstrates  that  comprehensive  family 
life  education  programs  that  teach  sexuality  education,  including 
delaying  sexual  involvement,  social  skills,  refusal  skills,  and  com- 
prehensive information  about  contraceptives  have  a  very  positive 
effect.  Yet  fewer  than  10  percent  of  American  schoolchildren  re- 
ceive any  kind  of  comprehensive  family  life  education.  Only  17 
States  require  comprehensive  family  life  education  and  30  others 
encourage  it. 

Creative  approaches  to  family  life  education  are  severely  needed. 
Increased  involvement  of  students  and  their  parents  in  planning 
and  review  of  the  curriculum  is  very  important.  In  addition,  ade- 
quately trained  personnel  should  teach  the  courses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ANNE  SHERVINGTON  DAVIS 
FLORENCE  ClUTTENTON  SERVICES  OF  BALTIMORE,  INC. 

Chairman  Ford  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Anne  Shervington  Davis,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Florence  Crittenton  Agency  of  Baltimore.  I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  today 
to  talk  about  adolescent  pregnancy  and  childbearing,  and  to  discuss  strategies,  including 
President  Clinton's  proposal,  to  prevent  adolescent  childbearing.  I  hope  that  my  comments  will 
assist  you  as  you  write  welfare  reform  legislation  in  the  coming  weeks. 

Investing  in  the  future  by  providing  comprehensive  services  which  yield  positive,  concrete 
outcomes  for  individuals  and  our  communities  is  the  hallmark  of  Florence  Crittenton  agencies. 
For  111  years,  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America's  (CWLA)  Florence  Crittenton  agencies 
have  responded  effectively  to  the  changing  needs  of  women,  children,  and  families.  More  than 
700,000  young  women  have  been  served  by  Florence  Crittenton  agencies  since  1883. 

The  23  Florence  Crittenton  agencies  operate  a  fiill  spectrum  of  fiscally  sound  programs  to 
address  the  most  basic  of  human  needs  ~  housing,  child  care,  education,  health  care, 
employment  and  training,  counseling  and  nutrition  for  pregnaM  and  parenting  teens  and  their 
children.  The  young  people  served  range  in  age  from  10  to  21 .  Each  of  the  services  is  designed 
to  offer  the  opportunity  for  individuals  to  preserve  and  maximize  their  options  in  life  by 
developing  the  skills  required  for  economic  independence,  self-sufficiency,  and  long-term  family 
stability. 

During  1993,  Florence  Crittenton  Services  of  Baltimore  provided  educational  programs  to 
approximately  75  adolescents.  Our  continuum  of  education  services  includes  preparation  for 
General  Equivalency  Diplomas  (GED)  and  high  school  diplomas.  All  of  the  participants  enroll 
in  education  programs  during  their  stay.  Of  the  senior  students,  2  graduated  from  high  school, 
3  received  their  GEDs,  and  1  received  a  four-year  scholarship  to  a  private  college. 

Florence  Crittenton's  health  services  include  health  screening  and  referrals,  health  education, 
nutrition,  and  exercise  classes.  These  comprehensive  services  have  resulted  in  a  dramatically 
lower  prematurity  rate,  a  higher  birth  weight  for  newborn  children  and  a  generally  positive 
health  status  among  families  participating  in  Crittenton's  programs  as  compared  with  the  general 
population. 

Through  our  Mothers  and  Infants  residential  program,  young  mothere  and  their  infants  are 
housed,  successfully  making  the  transition  from  homelessness  to  permanent  housing  and  self- 
sufficiency.  Our  employment  and  training  program  provides  young  women  with  basic  skills  to 
enable  them  to  fmd  and  keep  jobs  and  b«x)me  independent.  In  addition,  this  is  the  first  year 
for  the  Living  Classroom  Program,  where  young  women  are  learning  the  construction  trade. 

Not  only  Florence  Crittenton  Services  of  Baltimore  but  all  of  CWLA's  Florence  Crittenton 
agencies  offer  services  that  address  the  basic  needs  of  individuals  and  families  and  the  underlying 
causes  of  poverty,  and  that  benefit  each  community  and  society  as  a  whole. 


FORMULATING  A  NA-nONAL  RESPONSE  TO  TEEN  PREGNANCY 

Improved  efforts  to  prevent  teen  pregnancy  are  crucial  to  help  young  people  stay  healthy  and 
in  school,  and  reduce  poverty,  HIV/ AIDS  cases,  and  dependence  on  government  assistance.  The 
United  States  has  the  highest  teen  pregnancy  rate  of  all  industrialized  countries.  Every  31 
seconds,  an  adolescent  becomes  pregnant,  and  every  minute  an  adolescent  gives  birth. 

Any  effort  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  teen  pregnancy  will  require  a  sustained,  coordinated 
commitment  to  a  comprehensive,  incremental,  long-term  program.  There  are  no  easy  answers 
or  quick  fixes.  The  need  for  much  stronger  coordination  at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels, 
has  been  consistently  demonstrated.  Combatting  teen  pregnancy  must  involve  the  mobilization 
of  an  extraordinarily  broad  and  diverse  range  of  resources  -  families,  religious  groups,  media, 
community  and  neighborhood  groups,  parent-teacher  associations,  the  business  community  and 
public  and  private  agencies  in  the  areas  of  health,  education,  social  services,  and  employment 
and  training.  Beyond  increasing  public  awareness  and  mobilizing  public  and  private  resources, 
there  must  be  sustained  and  coordinated  planning,  program  and  policy  development,  service 
delivery,  and  monitoring. 
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The  main  focus  in  the  effort  to  prevent  teen  pregnancy  must  be  in  the  realm  of  individual  family 
responsibility,  increased  access  to  family  planning  information,  services  for  sexually  active  teens 
and  a  stronger  emphasis  on  increasing  life  options  through  greater  community  and  government 
efforts  to  enhance  educational  attairunent  and  employment  opportunities. 

For  too  many  high-risk  teens,  there  are  few  economic  disincentives  to  childbearing.  Poor 
employment  prospects  and  iiudequate  basic  skills  add  to  the  difficulties  high-risk  youths  have 
in  weighing  carefully  the  adverse  consequences  of  teen  parenting.  While  the  evidence  on  the 
relationship  between  AFDC  and  teen  pregnancy  does  not  show  that  teens  get  pregnant  to  receive 
welfare  benefits,  research  does  show  that  the  availability  of  welfare  does  influence  decisions  to 
remain  unmarried.  In  order  to  change  the  behavior  of  high-risk  teens,  we  must  institute  a 
program  of  economic  incentives  for  high-risk  teens  who  stay  in  school  and  avoid  teenage 
childbearing.  ^ 

Youth  development  programs  work  towards  preventing  adolescent  pregnancy  by  promoting 
responsibility.  They  yield  positive  results  because  they  focus  on  multiple  fac^  of  young 
pec^le's  lives  over  a  continuous  period  of  time.  By  increasing  adolescents'  self-esteem  through 
qwrts,  academic  assistance,  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  by  helping  adolescents  to  explore 
employment  and  educational  possibilities,  youth  development  programs  present  multiple 
opportunities  to  youth  ~  opportunities  which  often  catmot  be  pursued  if  they  get  pregnant. 

For  youth  development  programs  to  have  a  significant  impact  in  preventing  adolescent 
pregnancy,  however,  they  must  include  family  life  and  sex  education  programs  and  medical  and 
health  (including  mental  health)  services.  Some  youth  development  programs  -  such  as  The 
Children's  Aid  Society  program  in  New  York  -  even  guarantee  admission  and  ftiU  scholarship 
to  college  upon  completion  of  the  other  aspects  of  the  program.  These  types  of  programs  must 
be  implemented  across  the  country.  Not  only  do  these  programs  promote  responsibility  and 
healthy  behavior,  but  they  are  also  economical;  the  money  q>ent  on  these  programs  on  a 
teenager  to  prevent  pregnancy  is  less  than  what  the  AFDC  program  would  spend  in  benefits  for 
a  teen  mother  and  her  newborn  child. 


THE  ADMEVISTRATION'S  TEEN  PREGNANCY  PREVENTION  n«nTlATIVES 

President  Clinton's  welfare  reform  plan  (H.R.  460S)  includes  four  initiatives  aimed  at  preventing 
adolescent  pregnancy.  The  Clinton  plan  includes  a  national  campaign  against  teen  pregnancy, 
teen  pregnancy  prevention  grants,  comprehensive  services  demonstration  grants  to  prevent 
pregnancy  in  high  risk  communities,  and  a  national  clearinghouse  on  teen  pregnancy  prevention. 
I  will  address  the  extent  to  which  the  President's  plan  constitutes  a  comprehensive  response  to 
teen  pregnancy,  and  I  will  identify  areas  for  improvement. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  conduct  a  new  national  campaign  to  prevent  teen  pregnancies 
by  establishing  a  non-profit,  non-partisan  privately  funded  entity  that  encourages  all  segments 
of  society  to  join  the  effort  to  reduce  teen  pregnancy.  The  President  places  the  entity  outside 
of  government. 

I  believe  that  such  an  entity  is  needed  but  that  it  should  be  within  the  federal  government,  not 
outside  it,  in  order  to  ensure  accountability,  address  cross-cutting  issues  among  various  federal 
agencies  and  programs,  and  to  guarantee  that  national  goals  concerning  teen  pregnancy  are 
developed  and  accomplished.  This  entity  could  cerate  as  a  quasi-governmental  agency.  The 
problem  of  teen  pregnancy  demands  a  high-priority,  high-level  government  office  with 
coordinating  responsibilities  and  with  its  own  core  staff. 

A  governmental  entity  to  address  teenage  pregnancy  and  childbearing  should  have  a  national 
mandate  and  capacity  to  spearhead  a  coordinated,  sustained  plan  of  action.  If  this  body  is  a 
public/private  venture,  it  should  have  a  widely  rqjresentative  board  and  should  serve  as  a 
general  forum  for  mobilization,  communication,  and  coordination.    The  entity's  goals  should 
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include  fostering  community  information  and  education,  coordinating  data  collection  and 
analysis,  and  developing  policy  and  program  initiatives.  The  entity  should  also  ensure  crucial 
linkages  among  major  departments  of  federal  government.  It  should  assist  in  resource 
development  and  technical  assistance  to  state  and  local  governments  and  agencies.  It  should 
develop  and  monitor  the  long-term  strategies  that  are  prerequisites  for  progress  in  combatting 
teen  pregnancy. 

The  second  of  the  Administration's  proposals,  the  development  of  a  grant  program  that  provides 
funds  for  schools  and  communities  to  develop  comprehensive  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention 
programs  is  commendable.  Although  community  organizations  need  new  funds  to  develop  teen 
pregnancy  prevention  programs,  they  lack  the  fmancial  resources  to  implement  such  programs. 
This  grant  program  would  provide  the  seed  money  for  such  programs. 

I  leconunend  that  the  grant  funds  be  aimed  at  high-risk  youth  —  those  that  are  in  out-of-home 
care  such  as  foster  homes,  are  homeless,  or  are  incarcerated.  >  According  to  several  studies, 
compared  to  their  counterparts,  young  people  in  foster  care  are  more  likely  to  have  had  sexual 
intercourse;  are  twice  as  likely  to  have  been  pregnant;  are  less  informed  about  human  sexuality 
and  birth  control;  and  are  less  likely  to  have  used  contracq)tives  during  their  first  intercourse. 
The  special  needs  of  youth  in  out-of-home  care  make  them  the  most  vulnerable  and  the  least 
prepared  for  parenthood.  Priority  for  the  grant  programs  should  be  made  for  at-risk  youth  and 
the  sibling  of  teen  parents.  Research  has  shown  that  these  populations  are  the  most  at  risk  for 
early  childbearing,  yet  they  rarely  receive  teen  pregnancy  prevention  services. 


NONOR  MOTHER  RESmENCY  REQUIREMENT 

The  President  also  proposes  to  require  most  teen  parents  to  live  with  a  parent.  However,  a 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America  (CWLA)  survey  of  Florence  Crittenton  Agencies,  conducted 
in  the  spring  of  1994,  suggests  that  forcing  teen  parents  and  their  children  to  return  to  a  parent's 
home  without  proper  safeguards  could  place  many  children  at  severe  risk  of  physical  or  sexual 
abuse.   The  survey  found  that: 

•  about  62  %  were  estimated  to  have  been  abused  or  neglected  by  a  caregiver; 

•  almost  64%  were  estimated  to  have  had  at  least  one  unwanted  sexual  experience; 

•  about  50%  of  those  living  independently  would,  in  the  opinion  of  those  agencies  which 
serve  such  young  women,  be  placed  at  risk  of  physical  or  sexual  abuse  if  returned  to 
their  families. 

The  high  prevalence  of  abuse  by  caregivers  indicates  that  most  of  the  adolescent  mothers  served 
by  these  agencies  come  from  unsafe  homes.  These  figures  most  likely  underestimate  the 
proportion  of  these  mothers  who  have  been  abused  or  neglected  by  a  caregiver  because  some 
agencies  answered  this  question  only  in  terms  of  substantiated  abuse  cases.  It  is  widely  believed 
that  abuse  very  often  goes  unreported  or  unsubstantiated.  TFie  agencies'  staffs  know  these  young 
women  quite  well;  their  repon  that  50%  would  be  at  risk  of  abuse  if  returned  to  their  home 
suggests  that  for  the  federal  government  to  impose  such  a  requirement  in  order  to  receive 
welfare  would  be  detrimental  to  thousands.  It  would  force  many  adolescents  to  choose  between 
seeing  their  children  go  hungry  or  homeless  and  putting  both  themselves  and  their  children  in 
danger. 

These  statistics  do  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  of  us  working  in  the  field.  Since  the  1988 
Family  Support  Act,  states  have  been  given  the  option  of  implementing  a  minor  mothers' 
residency  requirement.  Although  this  provision  has  been  available  for  six  years,  only  five  states 
(Michigan,  E)elaware,  Maine,  Wisconsin  and  Connecticut)  have  adopted  the  option.  Apparently, 
experienced  state  workers  in  many  other  states  —  those  who  actually  work  in  the  field  with 
adolescent  mothers  ~  did  not  think  such  a  requirement  would  be  a  positive  one.  In  response  to 
a  CWLA  telephone  request  in  June  1994,  none  of  those  states  that  adopted  the  residency 
requirement  option  could  provide  statistics  on  the  number  of  minor  parents  who  are  required  to 
live  at  home.  Representatives  of  the  various  state  dq)artments  of  human  resources  stated  that 
they  do  not  strictly  enforce  the  requirement  because  of  a  lack  of  personnel. 
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One  benefit  of  trying  out  a  program  or  provision  on  a  state  level  is  the  ability  to  evaluate  it 
before  introducing  it  on  a  national  level.  Before  this  provision  is  mandated  nationwide,  research 
should  be  conducted  to  evaluate  not  only  the  utility  and  efficacy  of  the  programs  in  place,  but 
also  why  the  majority  of  states  have  shunned  the  option. 

If  a  teen  parent  residency  requirement  program  is  implemented,  we  must  ensure  that  young 
parents  do  not  retum  to  abusive  or  otherwise  unsafe  households,  that  excq>tions  are  made  when 
such  a  requirement  makes  no  sense  for  a  particular  family,  and  that  teen  parents'  special  needs 
for  intensive  case  management  are  addressed.  One  important  strategy  would  be  to  assign 
qualified  "teen  parent  case  managers"  to  make  careful  decisions  regarding  whether  the  teen  and 
her  child  should  be  sent  back  to  a  parent's  home.  These  case  managers  would  also  help  each 
minor  parent  draw  up  an  individual  plan  to  attain  independence,  assist  her  in  achieving  her  plan 
by  linldng  her  with  needed  education,  health  and  other  social  services,  and  help  the  client  make 
determinations  about  where  to  live.  Recognizing  that  the  teen  parent  case  manager  would  play 
a  critical  role  in  assuring  the  rights  and  safety  of  teen  parents  ^d  their  children,  caseloads  of 
no  more  than  20  clients  to  each  teen  parent  case  manager  should  be  maintained. 


ADDITIGNAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Include  Males  in  Pregnancy  Prevention  Programs 

I  am  concerned  that  the  President's  proposal  does  not  address  young  men  in  pregnancy 
prevention.  For  too  long,  programs  and  policies  have  been  aimed  at  young  women  at 
the  exclusion  of  young  men.  We  need  programs  beyond  paternity  establishment  and 
condom  distribution  for  young  men.  They,  too,  need  programs  to  help  them  understand 
responsibility;  gain  knowledge;  have  access  to  family  plaiming  services;  and  learn  to 
communicate  with  young  women  in  a  respectful  maimer. 

2.  Increase  Funding  for  Comprehensive  Reproductive  Health  Services  that  are  Age- 
Appropriate  and  Accessible  for  Teenagers 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  prevent  teen  pregnancy  is  through  comprehensive 
reproductive  health  services,  i.e.,  a  program  of  educational,  medical,  and  counseling 
services.  Such  a  comprehensive  program  provides  for  the  advocacy  of  abstinence  from 
sexual  activity  and  adequate  and  ^)propriate  medical  services.  Title  X  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  provides  funding  to  family  planning  clinics.  The  majority  of  the  Title 
X  patients  are  low-income  women  and  approximately  one-third  are  teenagers.  However, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  teens  who  want  and  need  family  planning  services  are  able 
to  obtain  them.  Title  X  should  be  expanded  and  receive  additional  funding  with  a 
pit^rtion  of  funding  earmarked  to  serve  adolescents.  Services  need  to  be  accessible  and 
appropriate  to  teens.  Family  planning  clinics  should  be  located  where  teens  are  ~  in 
shopping  malls,  recreation  centers  and  schools. 

3.  Mandate  Comprdiensive  Family  Life  Education  in  Schools 

Family  life  education  in  schools  is  a  vital  component  of  efforts  to  prevent  teen 
pregnancy.  Research  demonstrates  that  comprehensive  family  life  education  programs 
that  teach  sexuality  education,  including  delaying  sexual  involvement,  social  skills 
training,  refusal  skills  and  comprehensive  information  about  contraceptives  have  positive 
effects.  Yet,  fewer  than  10%  of  American  school  children  receive  comprehensive  family 
life  education.  Only  17  states  require  comprehensive  family  life  education  and  30  others 
encourage  it.  Creative  approaches  to  family  life  education  are  needed.  Increased 
involvement  of  students  and  their  parents  in  the  planning  and  review  of  the  curriculum 
is  imperative.   In  addition,  adequately  trained  personnel  should  teach  the  courses. 
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Chairman  FoRD.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Davis. 
Ms.  Showell,  you  are  recognized  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICIA  WHATLEY  SHOWELL,  ASSOCIATE 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  FOR  PROGRAMS,  FAMILIES  FIRST, 
ATLANTA,  GA.,  AND  ALSO  ON  BEHALF  OF  FAMILY  SERVICE 
AMERICA 

Ms.  Showell.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  Patricia  Whatley  Showell. 

Chairman  Ford.  Is  that  the  way  you  pronounce  it,  Showell? 

Ms.  Showell.  Yes. 

Chairman  FoRD.  My  staff  back  here  told  me  Showell. 

Ms.  Showell.  Showell.  That  is  all  right,  I'm  used  to  it. 

I  am  associate  executive  director  of  Families  First  in  Atlanta.  We 
are  a  United  Way  family  and  children  service  agency  serving  the 
metropolitan  Atlanta  area  for  the  last  104  years.  We  are  also  a 
member  of  Family  Service  America,  a  network  of  nearly  300  pri- 
vate voluntary  agencies  with  a  mission  to  strengthen  families 
across  America. 

I  am  also  here  as  a  mother  of  two  sons  and  a  recent  grandmother 
of  a  grandson,  and  I  have  done  a  lot  of  work  in  my  adult  life  with 
young  people,  some  of  it  as  a  socialworker,  but  a  lot  of  it  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  my  church  working  with  young  families,  young  mothers, 
with  young  children.  Today,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  some  of  our 
local  concerns  and  interest  in  early  childbearing  and  welfare  re- 
form. 

For  102  of  our  104  years  as  an  agency,  we  have  provided  services 
for  pregnant  young  women  through  our  residential  maternity  care 
facility.  And  we  have  also  provided  outpatient  counseling  to  preg- 
nant young  women,  their  boyfriends  and  their  parents.  Each  year 
about  800  young  women  receive  counseling,  assistance  with  pre- 
natal care,  assistance  in  completing  their  secondary  education  and 
vocational  training,  and  residential  maternity  care.  And  recently 
we  have  started  a  transitional  housing  program  for  homeless  young 
mothers  with  their  first  infants. 

We  provide  adoption  services  when  requested,  but  most  often  we 
focus  on  providing  parenting,  education  and  supportive  services  to 
teen  parents  who  are  rearing  their  children  alone.  I  would  like  to 
make  three  critical  points  about  teen  pregnancy  prevention.  The 
first  is  that  teen  pregnancy  prevention  is  not  something  that  can 
occur  in  a  vacuum  or  in  isolation.  People  do  not  fit  into  neat  little 
packages  and  neither  do  their  problems. 

When  prevention  works  it  works  in  conjunction  with  the  total 
community.  This  is  true  of  drug  and  alcohol  prevention,  crime  pre- 
vention, school  dropout  prevention,  and  it  is  no  less  true  of  preg- 
nancy prevention.  Teen  pregnancy  prevention  must  be  linked  with 
the  social  supports  required  for  strengthening  families  and  commu- 
nities. 

When  we  have  healthy  communities,  we  have  healthy  families 
and  individuals,  and  we  cannot  expect  that  individuals  and  fami- 
lies can  thrive  and  be  healthy  if  our  communities  are  not  healthy, 
so  that  the  complex  issue  of  teen  pregnancy  and  prevention  require 
comprehensive  solutions  and  strategies. 
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One  way  of  visualizing  this,  for  me,  is  to  think  of  concentric  cir- 
cles with  the  outer  circle  being  the  community  and  its  resources; 
those  flowing  down  and  being  available  to  the  family  and  the  fami- 
ly's resources,  in  turn,  being  strengthened  and  empowered  by  their 
access  of  the  larger  community  resources;  and  in  the  center  is  the 
individual  who  then  thrives  and  flourishes  as  a  result. 

My  second  point  is  that  there  is  as  equal  a  need  to  prevent  sub- 
sequent pregnancy  as  there  is  to  prevent  the  initial  pregnancy,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  very  quickly  a  true  story  about  Felicia,  who 
is  a  young,  African-American  mother  who,  at  the  age  of  17,  with 
her  parents  recently  separated,  was  living  with  her  mother  and  her 
10-month-old  sister. 

Felicia  was  an  upwardbound  student  preparing  for  college,  doing 
all  the  things  that  young  people  at  that  age  do  in  terms  of  their 
dreams  and  their  goals.  She  then  became  pregnant  with  twins.  And 
as  she  neared  her  delivery,  her  blood  pressure  forced  her  into  a 
high-risk  category.  Her  mother,  recognizing  that  she  did  not  have 
at  her  disposal  the  resources  that  she  needed,  contacted  the  United 
Way  of  Metropolitan  Atlanta  where  she  learned  about  the  teen 
pregnancy  program  at  Families  First. 

Felicia  entered  our  maternity  home,  where  she  lived  until  her 
twin  daughters  were  bom.  She  received  counseling  to  prepare  her 
for  the  stresses  that  all  of  us  as  parents  know,  but  which  are  dou- 
bly hard  for  a  teen  parent.  She  participated  in  parenting  education 
groups  to  learn  about  child  development  and  appropriate  discipline 
and  encouragement,  and  she  improved  her  sense  of  self-worth  and 
confidence  in  her  abilities.  She  is  on  the  road  to  self-sufficiency. 
She  will  be  graduating  from  college  this  year  with  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  business  administration.  She  has  not  had  a  subsequent 
pregnancy. 

How  did  Felicia  do  this?  First,  she  had  a  supportive  family,  a 
family  that  loved  her  and  recognized  her  needs,  but  also  recognized 
that  they  needed  some  support  in  being  able  to  meet  those  needs 
during  a  critical  period  in  Felicia's  life.  Second,  Felicia  had  goals. 
She  knew  she  could  succeed  in  college  if  only  she  had  the  finances 
to  do  so.  Through  private  and  Federal  aid  she  is  working  on  this 
goal. 

Third,  Felicia  was  eager  to  learn  how  to  be  a  good  parent.  And 
she  actively  participated  in  classes  and  sees  her  daughters  as  the 
most  important  part  of  her  life.  She  is  working  to  give  them  a  good 
life. 

And,  fourth,  Felicia  was  able  to  find  a  job  that  was  flexible 
enough  to  fit  into  her  schedule  that  required  part-time  employment 
because  she  was  in  school  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Felicia  is  not  atypical.  At  the  same  time,  she  was  very  fortunate 
that  the  community  resources  were  there  to  help  her  during  her 
crisis. 

You  asked  what  we  need  to  do  to  end  welfare  dependency  of 
teens  who  experience  early  childbearing.  I  think  we  need  to  give 
these  young  mothers  hope;  a  sense  that  an  unplanned  pregnancy 
is  not  the  end  of  the  world,  it  is  not  the  end  of  their  lives.  In  fact, 
it  can  be  used  as  an  opportunity,  as  an  experience  to  move  them 
toward  independency  and  self-sufficiency.  It  is  this  sense  of  hope 
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and  self-worth  and  confidence  that  is  given  by  the  community 
through  its  supportive  services  that  is  the  real  social  safety  net. 

And  last  but  not  least,  I  think  we  must  not  ignore  the  invisible 
man.  Teen  pregnancy  prevention  is  not  for  women  only.  I  stress 
that  because  many  times  programs  do  not  focus  on  males  and  their 
part  in  the  process.  I  stress  that  for  young  men  there  must  be  op- 
portunities available  for  personal  growth,  for  education,  for  jobs,  for 
recreation,  and  that  we  must  provide  factual  information  about  the 
consequences  of  premature  sexual  activity.  Any  prevention  efforts 
that  offer  assistance  but  no  concrete  services  is  bound  to  fail.  Pre- 
vention efforts  must  focus  not  only  on  young  women,  but  young 
men  and  their  responsibilities. 

At  Families  First,  we  have  prevention  groups  for  young  men  who 
are  teen  fathers  and  are  at  risk  of  becoming  fathers.  By  linking  up 
with  alternative  schools  and  with  job  training  programs,  we  reach 
out  to  young  men  who  would  otherwise  remain  invisible.  In  con- 
junction with  the  child  support  enforcement  efforts  in  the  State  of 
Georgia,  we  are  planning  to  launch  a  male  responsibility  program 
through  media  outlets  and  through  the  schools. 

Most  of  all,  teens,  young  women  and  young  men,  need  hope. 
They  need  to  see  their  lives  as  worthwhile,  as  valuable,  and  they 
need  to  have  opportunities  so  that  they  can  further  their  goals  and 
their  dreams  and  move  into  young  manhood  and  young  woman- 
hood. Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  attachment  follow:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  PATRICIA  WHATLEY  SHOWELL 

ASSOCIATE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  FOR  PROGRAMS 
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ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

JULY  29,  1994 


I  am  Patricia  Whatley  Showell,  Associate  Executive 
Director  of  Families  First,  a  United  Way  family  and 
children's  agency  serving  the  metropolitan  Atlanta  area 
for  the  past  104  years.   Families  First  is  a  member 
agency  of  Family  Service  America,  Inc.,  a  network  of 
nearly  300  private  voluntary  agencies  with  the  mission 
to  strengthen  families  across  America. 

I  also  am  the  mother  of  two  children  --  on  grown  and  one 
teenager  who  is  still  growing  --  and  the  grandmother  of 
a  newborn  baby  boy.   For  all  my  adult  life,  I  have 
worked  with  young  people,  some  with  drug  or  alcohol 
problems,  some  pregnant  and  afraid,  all  of  them  coping 
with  the  stress  of  growing  up  in  families  that  love  them 
but  don't  always  know  how  to  show  it.   Some  of  this  work 
has  been  my  employment  but  much  of  it  has  been  through 
volunteering  with  mothers  of  young  families  in  my 
church. 

Today,  I  wish  to  focus  on  our  local  concerns  and 
interests  in  "Early  Childbearing  and  Welfare  Reform." 
Two  years  after  Families  First  was  founded  as  the 
Leonard  Street  Orphans'  Home  for  Negro  Girls,  Dr.  Kate 
Waller  Barrett,  the  first  woman  to  graduate  from  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia,  founded  what  became  the 
Florence  Crittenton  Home  of  Atlanta.   The  Florence 
Crittenton  program  merged  into  Families  First  in  1974. 
For  102  years,  we  have  offered  residential  maternity 
care  to  pregnant  young  women  (some  as  young  as  12  years 
old)  and  outpatient  counseling  to  pregnant  young  women, 
their  boyfriends  and  their  parents.   Each  year  about  800 
young  women  receive  counseling,  help  to  access  prenatal 
medical  care,  assistance  to  complete  their  secondary 
education  and  vocational  training,  residential  maternity 
care  and  transitional  housing  for  homeless  young  mothers 
with  their  first  infant.   We  provide  adoption  services 
when  requested,  but  more  often  we  provide  parenting 
education  and  supportive  services  to  teen  parents  who 
are  rearing  their  children  alone. 

I  want  to  make  three  crucial  points  about  teen  pregnancy 
prevention.   First,  teen  pregnancy  prevention  does  not 
happen  in  isolation.   Second,  there  is  an  equal  need  to 
prevent  subsequent  pregnancy  as  there  is  to  prevent 
initial  pregnancy.   Third,  do  not  ignore  "the  invisible 
man . " _ 

First,  teen  pregnancv  prevention  does  not,  happen  in 
isolation. 

When  prevention  works,  it  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
total  community.   This  is  true  of  drug-and-alcohol 
prevention,  crime  prevention,  and  school  drop-out 
prevention  as  well  as  pregnancy  prevention. 
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Teen  pregnancy  prevention  must  be  linked  with  the  social 
supports  required  for  strengthening  families  and 
communities.   Social  problems  do  not  exist  in  isolation. 
They  are  embedded  in  the  structure  of  our  communities. 
When  communities  are  viable  and  healthy  --  when  they 
meet  the  real  needs  of  families  and  children  --  when 
they  provide  resources  that  address  quality  of  life 
issues  --  then  individuals  have  the  ability  to  address 
their  social,  economic,  spiritual,  physical  and  mental 
health  needs. 

A  way  of  visualizing  this  approach  is  to  think  of 
concentric  circles:   with  the  community's  resources  and 
strengths  empowering  the  family's  resources  and 
strengths  thus  empowering  individuals  to  draw  on  their 
own  resources  and  strengths. 

Second,  there  is  an  eoual  need  to  prevent  sxibseouent 
pregnancy  as  there  is  to  prevent  initial  preonancv. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Felicia,  a  young  African-American 
mother.   At  age  17,  her  parents  recently  separated,  she 
lived  with  her  mother  and  her  10  month  old  sister.   She 
was  an  Upward  Bound  high  school  student,  planning  to 
attend  college.   Her  family  was  of  modest  means  and  she 
knew  college  would  be  financially  difficult.   But  with 
scholarships,  grants  and  a  part-time  job,  she  felt 
confident  that  she  could  make  it. 

Then  Felicia  became  pregnant  --  with  twins.   As  she 
neared  her  delivery  date,  Felicia's  blood  pressure 
forced  her  into  a  high  risk  category.   She  had  to  stay 
at  home.   Her  mother  worked  while  Felicia  cared  for  her 
little  sister,  but  they  soon  realized  that  Felicia 
needed  an  adult's  care. 

Felicia's  mother  contacted  the  United  Way  of 
Metropolitan  Atlanta  where  she  learned  of  the  Teen 
Pregnancy  Program  at  Families  First.   She  entered  our 
maternity  home  where  she  lived  until  her  twin  daughters 
were  born.   While  living  at  the  maternity  home  Felicia 
realized  how  luck  she  was. 

Felicia  received  counseling  to  prepare  herself  for  the 
stresses  of  becoming  a  single  mother  of  twins  and 
remaining  in  school.   She  participated  in  parenting 
education  groups  to  learn  about  child  development  and 
appropriate  discipline  and  encouragement.   She  improved 
her  sense  of  self-worth  and  confidence  in  her  own 
abilities  to  succeed. 

Felicia  gave  birth  a  month  early  after  an  emergency 
induced  labor.   The  entire  family  was  overjoyed  that  the 
twins  were  born  healthy  and  that  Felicia  was  fine. 

Felicia  made  up  the  time  she  missed  in  school  (about  a 
year) ,  and  is  now  attending  college  majoring  in  business 
administration,  and  has  only  one  more  course  to  take 
before  graduating.   She  receives  a  scholarship  to  pay 
for  books  and  for  child  care  from  our  agency's  Florence 
Crittenton  Junior  Board,  a  group  of  volunteers  who 
provide  invaluable  assistance  to  our  maternity  home 
residents.   She  qualifies  for  a  Pell  grant  to  help  with 
tuition.   She  also  receives  food  stamps.   As  part  of  the 
federal  Stay-N-School  Program,  Felicia  works  as  a 
programming  clerk  for  the  Department  of  Food  and 
Nutrition  Services.   She  has  not  had  a  subsequent 
pregnancy. 
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Felicia  is  on  her  way  to  self-sufficiency.   How  did  she 
do  it?  Let's  learn  from  her  experience. 

First,  Felicia  has  a  supportive  family.   Her  mother  knew 
she  was  unable  to  adequately  care  for  her  pregnant 
daughter,  earn  a  living  and  care  for  her  own  10  month 
old  infant,  so  she  reached  out  for  community  help  and 
found  it  at  Families  First. 

Second,  Felicia  had  goals.   She  knew  she  could  succeed 
in  college  if  only  she  had  the  finances  to  do  so. 
Through  private  and  federal  aid  she  is  working  on  this 
goal  now. 

Third,  Felicia  was  eager  to  learn  how  to  be  a  good 
parent.   She  actively  participated  in  parenting  classes, 
and  sees  her  daughters  as  the  most  important  part  of  her 
life.   She  is  working  to  "give  them  a  good  life." 

Fourth,  Felicia  was  able  to  find  a  job  that  was  flexible 
enough  to  fit  her  educational  schedule.   Even  with  a 
part-time  job,  she  continues  to  need  some  federal 
assistance  through  food  stamps. 

Felicia  is  typical  of  many  young  women  who  find 
themselves  pregnant.   At  the  same  time,  she  is  very 
fortunate  that  community  resources  were  there  to  help 
her  during  her  crisis.   Because  of  this  community 
support,  Felicia  is  well  on  her  way  to  being  a 
contributing  member  of  society. 

Felicia  has  a  renewed  sense  of  her  own  worth.   More 
importantly,  she  has  experienced   the  unconditional  love 
that  is  the  most  important  thing  anyone  can  experience. 
She  has  been  allowed  to  stand  on  her  own  two  feet,  to 
make  mistakes,  and  yet  to  have  the  support  to  try  to  do 
better  again. 

You  ask  what  we  need  to  do  to  end  welfare  dependency  of 
teens  who  experience  early  childbearing.   We  need  to 
give  these  young  mothers  hope:      a   sense  that  unplanned 
pregnancy  isn't  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the  end  of  her 
life.   In  fact,  she  can  use  this  experience  unfortunate 
as  it  is  to  move  forward  to  independence  as  an  adult. 
It  is  this  sense  of  hope,    of  self-worth  and  confidence, 
given  by  the  community  through  supportive  services,  that 
is  the  real  social  safety  net. 


Third,  do  not  ignore  "the  invisible  man." 

Teen  Pregnancy  Prevention  is  not  "for  women  only." 
Prevention  efforts  must  address  the  issues  of  young  men 
as  well  as  young  women.   Any  efforts  that  promote  th^ 
strength  and  stability  of  families  of  origin,  that 
stress  the  opportunities  available  to  youth  for  personal 
growth  through  education  and  recreating,  that  provide 
factual  information  about  the  consequences  of  pre- 
mature  sexual  activity,  and  that  offer  assistance  with 
concrete  needs  such  as  after-school  employment  and 
access  to  health  care  vjill   have  a  positive  impact  on 
reducing  teen  pregnancy. 
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Prevention  efforts  that  address  only  the  young  woman, 
that  are  focused  on  "future  goals"  rather  than  present 
opportunities,  that  stress  "responsibility"  as  a  burden, 
and  that  offer  no  concrete  services  are  merely 
rhetorical  efforts  and  are  doomed  to  failure. 

At  Families  First,  we  have  prevention  groups  for  young 
men  who  are  teen  fathers  or  are  at  risk  of  becoming 
fathers.   By  linking  up  with  alternative  schools,  and 
with  job  training  programs  we  reach  out  to  these  young 
men  who  would  otherwise  remain  invisible. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Child  Support  Enforcement  effort 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  we  are  planning  to  launch  a 
"Male  Responsibility"  effort  through  media  outlets  and 
through  schools. 

Most  of  all,  young  men  as  well  need  hope.      They  need  to 
see  their  lives  as  having  meaning  and  innate  dignity. 
They  need  appropriate  opportunities  for  passage  into 
manhood . 
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femilies  first  m3 

Help  for  Generations 


rAOT  ORBBT 

PRIOMAMCy  UMXT 

8«rvio«a  offaradt 

All  of  th«  following  programs  atriva  to  pravent 

subsequent  pregnancies,  to  prevent  a  family  fron 

becoming  homalaaa  and  to  pravent  child  abuaa  or  neglect 

from  ooourring. 

Specific  programs  include: 

Pregnancy  Program  provides  individual  and  group 
aounacling,  education  about  birth  proporotion  and 
family  planning,  avoiding  another  unplanned 
pragnanoy,  ooraer  davalopnant  planning,  and 
developing  a  self -supportive  life. 

Follow-up  services  to  help  after  the  baby  is  born. 
Thaaa  may   include  teaching  parenting  skills, 
finding  affordable  child  care  or  helping  the 
mothers  return  to  school. 

Young  Poranta  Progr^a  provides  parenting  and  child 
development  education  through  professional 
oounseling  and  networking  with  other  community 
Bervioes  that  provide  services  such  as  affordable 
child  care,  health  care,  financial  aid  and 
employment  planning  and  opportunities. 

Bell  Hall  Maternity  Home  is  a  group  home  for 
pregnant  woman,  generally  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  26,  during  their  pregnancy.   They  receive 
group  and  individual  counseling,  prenatal  health 
care,  childbirth  education  classes,  and  aid  in 
pursuing  educational  and  vocational  goals. 

Teenage  Preqnancv  Prevention  Program  offers  group 
dlsouBslons  with  teenagers  and  their  parents, 
encouraging  communication  between  them  by 
providing  a  non-threatsning  environment  to  openly 
.      discuss  sexuality  issues.   Teens  are  given  facLb 

which  dispel  myths  and  fears  about  sexuality.   The 
end  result  Is  the  prevention  u£  teen  ptegnanuies. 

Teenage  Preyfiiancy  and  ParenLinu  rXAPP^  Pio^tam   ia 
teamed  with  the  DeKalb  Task  Force  on  Teen 
Pregnancy,  providing  ouLreauh  ttexvlcet*  UiluuijIi 
individual  and  group  counseling,  prenatal  and 
postnatal  eervices  and  fanlly  plaiiiiiiig  uuivluetj  Lu 
prevent  subsequent  pregnancies  to  teenagers. 

Adoption  services  are  available  for  thoce  mothers 
who  choose  to  use  thlu  services.   This  corvica 
aiso  assists  adult  adoptees  in  their  search  for 
their  bioiogloal  parents. 

Service  sresi 

Netropoiitan  Atlanta. 

flerrioss  provided  toi 

Young  pregnant:  women,  bltthfathers  and  thoir  faniliaa. 
Some  ot   the  young  wuiuun  are  adolescents  who  are 
Isolated  and  are  unablu  to  plan  for  their  future  or  who 
would  otherwise  be  liumeless. 

f   i   * 
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Chairman  Ford.  What  kinds  of  opportunities  are  you  speaking 
of  for  these  young  men? 

Ms.  Showell.  I  think  that  young  men  need  appropriate  opportu- 
nities to  move  into  manhood  and  to  demonstrate 

Chairman  Ford.  What  are  appropriate? 

Ms.  Showell.  Things  like  educational  opportunities,  like  job  op- 
portunities. They  need  to  be  able  to  develop  the  kinds  of 

Chairmsm  Ford.  But  these  young  men  are  in  school. 

Ms.  Showell.  Well,  some  of  them  are  not. 

Chairman  Ford.  Some  of  them  are  not.  But  what  are  some  of 
those  other  things?  Because  we  do  not  want  to  miss  this.  We  want 
people  who  are  close  to  it,  people  who  are  working  with  it  every 
day,  to  tell  us  what  are  all  of  those  opportunities.  We  know  edu- 
cation. 

Ms.  Showell.  Some  of  them  are  in  school,  but  I  think  many 
times  the  schools  are  not  environments  that  really  facilitate  suc- 
cess for  some  of  the  young  people  that  I  am  talking  about.  And 
they  need  to  be  able  to  experience  success.  And  one  of  the  ways 
they  do  that  is  by  becoming  fathers,  but  there  are 

Chairman  Ford.  Is  that  success?  They  perceive  it  as  a  success? 

Ms.  Showell.  From  a  young  man's  perspective,  it  may  be  a  way 
of  proving  that  he  is  a  man.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  they 
need  appropriate  outlets  through  recreation,  through  job  opportuni- 
ties, through  opportunities  for  socialization  and  personal  develop- 
ment that  will  allow  them  to  experience  successes. 

Ms.  Davis.  I  think  further  on  that,  if  I  may,  I  think  we  are  both 
talking  about  basically  the  same  thing.  There  are  a  lot  of  programs 
that  emphasize  family  life  education  and  basic  independent  living 
skills  for  girls,  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  in  the  schools  that  males 
participate  in. 

Some  of  the  new  mentoring  programs,  some  of  the  fraternities 
and  club  groups  have  started  mentoring  programs  for  African- 
American  males  in  the  schools,  but,  usually,  they  do  not  emphasize 
the  kinds  of  social  responsibility  we  are  talking  about  and  building 
respect  for  females.  They  see  females  in  only  one  way,  as  a  social 
outlet  for  sex  or  for  dancing.  But  they  do  not  learn,  unless  they 
have  learned  it  in  the  home,  like  a  lot  of  my  counterparts  my  age, 
males  said  my  father  taught  me  how  to  tip  my  hat  for  the  lady. 
And  this  is  considered  old  fashioned  today,  but  those  are  the  kinds 
of  things  if  they  are  instilled  in  someone  lead  to  more  responsible 
behavior  when  you  are  talking  about  sexual  behavior  and  that  kind 
of  thing;  opening  car  doors.  We  are  talking  about  very  basic  life 
skills  that  women  get,  girls  get,  but  boys  do  not  get,  and  I  think 
that  is  very  importanj;. 

Usually  we  talk  about  them  needing  jobs,  and  they  do  need  that, 
but  before  that  you  need  to  get  this  rudimentary  kind  of  thing. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Jackson,  you  are  20  years  of  age  now,  and  in  your  testimony 
you  were  16,  in  11th  grade,  when  you  were  pregnant  for  the  first 
time. 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  Could  you  just  tell  us  what  your  home  environ- 
ment was  like?  Just  describe  it,  if  you  do  not  mind.  If  you  do  not 
want  to,  it  is  fine. 
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Ms.  Jackson.  I  lived  with  my  grandmother  since- 


Chairman  Ford.  When  you  were  16,  I  am  speaking  of. 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes,  all  my  life,  really.  And  my  mother  lived  apart 
from  me  and  we  were  not  really  close. 

Chairman  Ford.  Pardon  me? 

Ms.  Jackson.  We  were  not  really  close,  me  and  my  mother. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  about  your  father. 

Ms.  Jackson.  He  lived  apart  from  me,  too. 

Chairman  Ford.  Did  you  see  them  often. 

Ms.  Jackson.  Not  regularly.  I  saw  them,  but  not  regularly. 

Chairman  Ford.  Did  your  father  support  you? 

Ms.  Jackson.  No. 

Chairman  Ford.  Did  your  mother  support  you  financially? 

Ms.  Jackson.  No,  not  really.  Maybe  when  I  was  younger,  a  little 
kid. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  when  you  grew  up  with  your  grandmother, 
did  jyour  grandmother  work? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  Were  you  the  only  child  in  the  house? 

Ms.  Jackson.  No,  I  had  another  cousin  that  lived  there,  too. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  had  another  cousin. 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  About  what  age,  about  the  same  age. 

Ms.  Jackson.  No,  he  is  younger.  He  was  8  or  9. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  did  your  mother  receive  any  type  of  public 
assistance? 

Ms.  Jackson.  No.  She  worked. 

Chairman  Ford.  She  worked.  You  mentioned  earlier,  in  your  tes- 
timony, that  teenagers  have  babies  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  such 
as  needing  love.  What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Some  teenagers  feel  that  they  don't  get  love  at 
home.  They  don't  get  any  attention  from  their  parents. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  want  to  talk  about  you  for  a  minute. 

Ms.  Jackson.  For  me? 

Chairman  Ford.  Did  you  feel  that  your  grandmother  loved  you 
and  your  mother  and  your  father? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes,  I  felt — ^yeah. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  just  in  your  instance  did  you 

Ms.  Jackson.  I  didn't  feel  that  I  needed  love. 

Chairman  Ford.  Did  you  think  that  by  having  a  baby,  that  was 
someone  you  could  love  and  in  return  receive  love  from? 

Ms.  Jackson.  I  didn't  look  at  it  that  way. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  didn't  look  at  it  that  way.  We  have  heard 
a  lot  of  people  testify  to  that  effect,  and  you  have  suggested  that 
it  is  sometimes  the  case. 

Now,  you  also  mentioned  rebelling  against  authority. 

Ms.  Jackson.  That  was  not  me.  I  was — I  was  a  good  student  and 
honor  roll  student,  so  I  don't  think  that  I  was  doing  that.  I  was  al- 
ways  

Chairman  Ford.  I  don't  want  to  put  you  on  the  spot  or  get  you 
nervous.  I  just  want  to  talk  it  out  with  you,  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened, and  what  was  in  your  mind  before  and  after  the  pregnancy. 
It  is  clear  you  were  an  honor  student  at  the  time.  You  returned 
back  to  school  and  graduated  in  the  top  of  your  class.  You  are  at 
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one  of  the  finest  universities  today.  You  are  in  your  fourth  year. 
We  understand,  but  I  am  still  just  trying  to  go  back  and  take  a 
snapshot  of  that  particular  point  in  time  when  you  were  16  and  of 
those  things  that  were  going  through  your  mind. 

I  know  tnat  you  probably  are  talking  about  a  host  of  other  young 
women  rebelling  against  authority  and  all.  I  am  just  trying  to  get 
a  response  from  you  on  the  things  that  you  have  said  here.  You 
mentioned  to  feel  grown  up.  Did  you  feel  grown  up  when — ^you 
didn't. 

Ms.  Jackson.  No. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  other  young  ladies  feel  they  are  grown  up 
when  they  get  pregnant? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  they  think  in  terms  of  who  will  support  that 
child?  When  you  had  the  child,  what  did  your  grandma  say?  Did 
the  father  of  that  child  come  to  you  and  say  I  will  support  my 
child? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  He  did.  Did  he  support  that  child? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Partially. 

Chairman  Ford.  Did  nis  parents  ever 

Ms.  Jackson.  No. 

Chairman  Ford.  Was  he  working  or  something  to  support  the 
child? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  He  was.  And  how  long — is  he  still  supporting 
the  child? 

Ms.  Jackson.  No. 

Chairman  Ford.  He  is  not. 

Ms.  Jackson.  No,  he  is  incarcerated. 

Chairman  Ford.  He  is  in  jail.  So  you  do  not  receive  any  type  of 
child  support. 

Ms.  Jackson.  No. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  only  thing  you  receive  is  AFDC  and  the 
food  stamps  or  whatever? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  Before  he  was  incarcerated,  was  he  giving  child 
support  for  both  kids? 

Ms.  Jackson.  He  was  ordered  for  the  first  one,  but  the  second 
one  it  didn't  go  through  because  then  he  was  already  incarcerated. 

Chairman  Ford.  He  was  already — has  he  indicated  that  when  he 
comes  out  he  wants  to  continue  to  support  his  children? 

Ms.  Jackson.  I  don't  know. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  don't  know. 

You  indicated  also  that  you  knew  about  birth  control,  but  getting 
pregnant  was  not  a  serious  issue. 

Ms.  Jackson.  I  think  a  lot,  myself  and  a  lot  of  other  teenagers, 
it  is  not  a  big  deal  to  get  pregnant  and  you  can  give  a  teenager, 
male  or  female,  all  the  family  life  education,  sex  education,  birth 
control  methods,  it  does  not  matter.  If  they  are  going  to  do  it,  they 
are  going  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  didn't  think  it  was  needed,  any  precautions 
at  all.  I  am  trying  to  follow  this  particular  scenario  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  will  help  us  as  we  craft  a  new  welfare  policy  for  the  coun- 
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try.  And  you  are  saying  that  it  was  not  an  issue.  You  didn't  think 
in  terms  of  that,  even  after  you  had  your  first  child.  You  were  not 
on  welfare,  you  did  not  receive  any  public  assistance  with  your  first 
child.  It  was  only  after  your  second  child  was  bom  that  you  sought 
AFDC  and  that  was  because  undoubtedly  the  father  then,  at  that 
time,  was  no  longer  providing  child  support  for  the  first  child  and 
he  had  become  an  inmate  in  an  institution.  Is  that  right? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yeah. 

Chairman  FoRD.  What  about  when  you  had  your  second  child? 
How  do  you  feel  now  about  that?  It  is  clear  with  you  being  in  the 
fourth  year  at  the  University  of  Maryland  that  you  are  going  on  to 
change  your  life,  and  you  have  always  focused  on  education.  I  know 
that  education  is  a  real  answer  to  all  of  these  problems  that  we  are 
talking  about  today.  But  how  do  you  feel  now  about  that  as  you  re- 
flect back?  How  do  you  feel  about  having  two  children  and  receiv- 
ing public  assistance,  trying  to  go  to  college,  trying  to  make  it 
work? 

Ms.  Jackson.  What  are  you  asking? 

Chairman  Ford.  How  do  you  feel  when  you  talk  with  family 
members  or  other  young  people  like  you?  As  you  reflect  back,  do 
you  still  think  that  it  is  not  an  issue  to  have  another  child,  it  is 
not  a  big  deal? 

Ms.  Jackson.  As  most  teenagers  see  it,  I  don't  think  so.  It  is  ob- 
vious— I  mean  you  see  other  teenagers,  you  see  them  pregnant, 
your  sisters,  schoolmates,  classmates,  but  you  see  it,  but  you  still 
get  pregnant  yourself. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  have  fi'iends  who  are  teenagers  who  think 
that  you  cannot  prevent  teen  pregnancy  because  it  is  already  ac- 
cepted as  a  way  of  life  for  many.  You  are  saying  teenagers  have 
already  accepted  it  as  a  way  of  life. 

Ms.  Jackson.  You  cannot  prevent  all  of  teen  pregnancy.  Because 
many  see  it  as  nothing  wrong  with  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  How  do  they  plan  to  support  their  child  or  their 
children?  It  is  accepted,  it  is  not  a  big  deal,  it  is  not  a  problem.  Do 
they  ever  focus  on  how  they  are  going  to  take  care  of  a  child?  It 
is  not  a  big  deal,  I  can  have  the  baby,  it  is  accepted  among  those 
in  my  neighborhood,  my  family,  in  other  places.  Do  they  ever  really 
talk  about  how  they  will  support  their  child  or  their  children? 

Does  anyone  ever  think  that  the  father  ought  to  provide  financial 
support  and  love  for  that  child?  In  your  instance,  you  were  not 
working.  Your  grandmother  was  working.  You  were  living  with  her. 
You  felt  that  the  father  of  the  child  would  be  there? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  Is  that  the  norm?  Do  most  teenagers  think  the 
father  will  be  there  or  do  they  think  that  the  government  will  take 
care  of  the  baby  and  the  government  will  take  care  of  the  mother? 
When  did  you  learn  about  welfare?  Why  did  you  not  go  on  welfare 
after  you  had  your  first  child? 

Ms.  Jackson.  I  didn't. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  did  not  consider  going  on  welfare? 

Ms.  Jackson.  No. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  did  not? 

Ms.  Jackson.  No. 

Chairman  Ford.  No  one  talked  to  you  about  going  on  welfare? 
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Ms.  Jackson,  I  can  sav  if  I  had  not  had  my  second  child  maybe 
I  could  have  made  it  without  welfare.  I  mean  I  worked  steady  and 
I  got  grants  from  school.  I  probably  could  have  done  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  So  you  didn't  think  about  applying  for  welfare 
with  your  first  child. 

Ms.  Jackson.  No. 

Chairman  Ford.  Were  you  working  during  the  summer  or  after 
school  to  support  your  first  child? 

Ms.  Jackson.  No,  but  when  I  parted  college,  yes,  I  did  work. 

Chairman  Ford.  When  you  started  college,  you  did.  OK 

Mr.  Cardin. 

Mr.  Cardin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  let  me  thank  the  entire  panel.  We  have  several  people  from 
the  State  of  Maryland  here,  so  it  is  nice  to  have  you  come  and  tes- 
tify, and  I  would  just  state  that  I  used  to  represent  the  Hampden 
area  and  know  the  great  work  that  you  are  doing  in  our  community 
and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  that. 

Families  First  has  a  national  reputation  for  doing  an  outstanding 
job  to  help  people,  so  we  very  much  appreciate  all  of  your  being 
here. 

Ms.  Jackson,  we  hear  statistics  and  it  is  hard  to  put  a  face  on 
the  problem,  and  your  presence  here  today  is  extremely  helpful  to 
us  in  the  work  that  we  have  to  do.  So  I  personally  want  to  thank 
you  for  being  willing  to  come  and  testify  before  our  committee.  It 
is  extremely  nelpful  for  the  work  we  need  to  do. 

Ms.  Jackson.  Can  I  say  one  more  thing? 

Mr.  Cardin.  Sure. 

Ms.  Jackson.  I  think  that  the  system  works  for  a  person  who 
has  goals  and  has  something  to  work  toward  and  thev  just  need  it 
for  a  temporary  thing.  But  as  a  way  of  life,  I  think  it  does  not 
work.  That  is  where  it  fails. 

Mr.  Cardin.  I  think  many  of  us  a^ee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  if  I  might,  and  get  a  response 
from  any  of  the  panelists  who  might  want  to  give  me  a  response. 
And  that  is  the  President's  plan  would  have  teen  mothers  live  with 
their  parents,  or  live  at  home  with  their  mother  or  their  parents. 
Your  testimonies  have  raised  serious  questions  as  to  whether  the 
famiW  support  is  really  there,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  not  construc- 
tive for  a  teen  mom  to  live  at  home. 

Do  we  have  the  facilities — what  type  of  facilities  should  be  made 
available  to  teen  moms?  What  type  of  support  do  they  need?  Do  we 
have  the  type  of  programs  available  to  offer  the  type  of  support  for 
a  teenage  mother  in  order  that  that  person  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  finish  school  or  go  to  college  or  get  the  job  training 
needed  in  order  to  become  self-sufficient/  Do  we  have  those  types 
of  resources  available  and  what  type  of  resources  are  there? 

Ms.  Davis.  I  can  speak  somewhat  to  that.  We  opened  a  mother- 
baby  program  this  year.  We  had  had  one  for  about  10  years  before 
and  discontinued  it  in  1985  due  to  lack  of  funding  and  referrals. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  as  a  need, 
we  reopened  it  this  year  with  apartments  right  on  our  campus  for 
six  mothers  and  six  babies.  We  have  had  no  problem  whatsoever 
in  filling  those  beds  and  right  now  have  a  waiting  list  of  about  four 
mothers  and  babies. 
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And  those  are  four  young  women  who  qualify  because  they  are 
in  the  foster  care  system.  Now,  we  are  deluged  with  telephone  calls 
from  other  individuals  who  do  not  qualify  and  for  whom  there  is 
no  funding  mechanism.  So  there  is  a  great  need  for  parenting  teens 
to  have  living  conditions.  And  I  am  talking  about  an  older  teen.  We 
have  a  cap.  We  do  not  serve  teens  in  our  program  who  are  under 
15.  Ideally  we  would  like  it  to  be  16  and  above.  And  these  are 
young  women  who  have  taken  not  only  parenting  seriously,  but 
also  education.  And  who  are  excelling  in  education  and  this  year 
we  have  had  one  graduate,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  receive  a  4-year 
scholarship  to  a  private  college. 

So  these  are  serious-minded  teens,  but  for  whom  there  are  no 
parents  and  are  no  home  life  and  no  place  for  them  to  live. 

Mr.  Cardin.  That  type  of  support  network,  would  that  work  for 
most  teen  parents  that  do  not  have  a  family  support  system  that 
would  be  available? 

Ms.  Davis.  I  think  so.  From  where  I  sit,  of  course  I  don't  cover 
the  country,  but  I  pretty  much  think  one  of  maybe  one  of  the  con- 
tributing set  of  circumstances  to  early  childbearing  may  be  a,  I 
hate  to  use  the  cliche  that  is  so  often  used,  but  a  dysfunctional 
family  where  there  are  needs  for  other  kinds  of  services.  And  if 
that  being  the  case,  then  homelessness  is  a  big  problem.  We  have 
not  termed  it  so  much  homelessness,  but  that  is  what  it  is.  So  I 
think  that  kind  of  service  is  needed. 

Mr.  Cardin.  If  I  am  reading  your  testimony  correctly,  you  are  in- 
dicating that  as  many  as  a  majority  of  teen  parents  are  better  off 
not  living  at  home  rather  than  living  at  home;  is  that  correct. 

Ms.  Davis.  Yes.  That  was  a  result  of  a  survey  of  Florence 
Crittenton  Services  across  the  country  and,  of  course,  I  don't  think 
we  even  intend  to  say  that  represents  a  mass.  But  it  certainly  rep- 
resents over  1,000  parenting  teens  that  we  represent. 

Mr.  Garden.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  programs  offered 
in  Baltimore  and  Maryland.  We  have  nowhere  near  the  type  of  re- 
sources to  provide  the  type  of  services  you  are  talking  about. 

Ms.  Davis.  That  is  true.  To  my  knowledge,  there  may  be  two 
other  programs  in  the  State  for  mothers  and  babies  and  one  is  a 
foster,  specialized  foster  care  program  where  the  young  women  are 
placed  in  foster  homes  with  their  baby  and  that  just  began  this 
year,  and  the  other  is  a  well-established  program  over  this  way, 
near  Hyattsville,  that  has,  I  believe,  11  beds  for  mothers  and  ba- 
bies. But  those  are  the  only  ones  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Cardin.  I  am  somewhat  troubled  by  the  information  you  are 
presenting.  Not  that  it  is  not  accurate,  but  if  we  want  to  get  a  teen 
mother  to  live  at  home,  if  that  is  going  to  be  one  of  our  social  goals, 
how  do  we  identify  which  home  environments  are  going  to  be  safe? 
Do  we  have  that  capacity? 

Ms.  Davis.  By  and  large,  I  think  the  departments  of  social  serv- 
ices in  the  various  jurisdictions  certainly  have  quite  a  bit  of  that 
available,  but  there  are  also  many  families  that  do  not  come 
through,  contrary  to  what  the  general  public  thinks;  who  do  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Social  Services  at  all. 

I  think  this  young  lady  is  a  prime  example  of  that.  It  does  not 
mean  thev  do  not  need  services,  but  the  majority  of  people  do  not 
come  to  their  attention  so  that  the  problem,  I  think,  is  much  more 
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widespread  than  they  are  able  to  manage,  because  their  staffs  have 
been  cut.  Funding  certainly  has  been  cut.  So  I  think  you  are  cor- 
rect, it  is  a  mammoth  program  and  I  don't  know  that  we  can  ad- 
dress it  through  any  one  entity. 

Mr.  Cardem.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Santorum. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Thank  you.  I  just  have  a  couple  of  brief  ques- 
tions. 

We  heard  yesterday  from  a  Mr.  Ballard  something  that  I  heard 
repeated  again  by  Ms.  Davis  and  Ms.  Showell.  He  said  that  what 
we  are  seeing  about  fathers — and  he  works  in  a  Cleveland  fathers 

froup — is  trying  to  get  them  to  take  responsibility  for  their  chil- 
ren.  And  you  seem  to  express  similar  concerns  that  there  is  a 
problem  about  getting  fathers  to  face  that  responsibility,  and  it  is 
one  that  is  not  necessarily  solved  by  punitive  measures,  but  more 
by  trying  to  get  them  to  sort  of  turn  culturally,  as  a  culture  to  ac- 
cept that  change. 

And  we  have  a  job  of  changing  attitude,  and,  as  you  all  know, 
that  is  hard  for  government  to  do,  to  change  attitudes.  And  this 
change  is  one  that  I  believe  can  set  some  frameworks  that  encour- 
age change.  I  would  just — I  don't  expect  an  answer — ^but  I  would 
just  throw  out  to  you  if  you  have  some  ideas  of  how  we  might  be 
able  to  do  that,  in  facilitating  that  in  the  community,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  has  to  be  done  community  by  community.  It  is  a  very  per- 
sonal thing. 

If  you  have  any  ideas — if  you  have  any  now,  fine;  if  not,  I  would 
certainly  appreciate  anything  you  could  send  to  us  as  far  as  ideas 
are  concerned. 

Ms.  Showell.  I  think  there  are  models  that  really  look  at  rites 
of  passage  for  young  males;  that  address  appropriate  ways  to  dem- 
onstrate manhood. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Other  than  fathering  children,  as  you  suggested. 

Ms.  Showell.  Right.  That  kind  of  model  needs  to  be  replicated 
in  more  communities. 

Mr.  Santorum.  OK. 

Ms.  Jackson,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  I  was  not 
here  for  your  actual  testimony,  but  I  did  hear  your  exchange  with 
the  Chairman.  He  asked  a  question,  and  I  am  not  too  sure  he  got 
an  answer,  and  you  sort  of  went  on  to  something  else.  But  I  think 
it  is  a  question  that  should  be  asked,  and  if  you  can,  with  respect 
to  yourself,  if  you  want  to,  or  I  think  probably  more  appropriate 
with  respect  to  your  knowledge  of  other  people  who  are  in  similar 
situations  to  yours,  and  that  was  the  question  of  when  a  young 
mother  has  a  child  or  has  gotten  pregnant,  who  does  she  expect  to 
provide  for  the  child? 

He  asked  that  question,  and  he  said  do  they  expect  the  father  to 
provide  for  the  child;  do  they  expect  themselves  to  provide  for  the 
child;  do  they  expect  the  government  to  provide  for  the  child?  What 
is  the  expectation,  or  can  you  say  generally  that  there  is  an  expec- 
tation, of  who  is  going  to  take  care  of  this  child  financially;  provide 
for  that  child  so  they  can  be  clothed  and  have  food  and  have  hous- 
ing? 

Ms.  Jackson.  I  can't  say — high  school  students?  I  don't  know.  I 
don't  know  who  they  expect. 
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Mr.  Santorum.  Or  do  they  even  think  about  it? 

Ms.  Jackson.  I  mean  they  don't  plan  to  get  pregnant,  so  I  don't 
think  that  they  say  I  want  to  get  pregnant,  out — I  don't  think  they 
think  about  it  until  after  the  baby  is  born  or  whatever. 

Mr.  Santorum.  And  at  that  point? 

Ms.  Jackson.  If  they  are  older,  18,  19  and  they  are  out  of  school, 
maybe  they  may  say  I  can  get  on  welfare.  Maybe.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Did  you  have  something? 

Mrs.  Washington.  Yes.  The  yoimg  lady  that  was  to  have  come 
with  us  that  was  not  able  to  make  it  wanted  to  make  the  point  that 
she  was  only  16.  She  is  16  at  the  present  time;  has  a  5-month-old 
child. 

One  of  her  main  points  is  the  fact  that  after  the  birth  of  that 
child  is  when  reality  hit  her.  She  really  did  not  want  to  get  preg- 
nant, had  not  thought  about  it.  She  now  realizes  that  the  things 
that  her  mother  was  trying  to  tell  her  was  reality. 

She  rebelled  against  that  authority  that  Lukisha  was  talking 
about,  and  she  is  now  saying,  you  know,  I  should  have  listened. 
But  she  was  faced  with  signs  everywhere  that  said  it  was  OK  and 
don't  worry  about  it.  And  she  said,  "and  I  didn't  worry  about  it.  I 
didn't  worry  about  it.  I  didn't  take  it  seriously." 

She  said  teenagers  are  teenagers,  and  whether  they  are  teen  par- 
ents or  not,  they  are  still  teenagers.  And  so  she  reacted  as  a  teen- 
ager does.  They  don't  believe  what  is  going  to  happen  to  them  until 
it  happens. 

Mr.  Santorum.  And  either  of  you  can  answer  this  question,  and 
that  is,  I  am  sure  Lukisha  and  the  other  person  who  was  to  be  here 
to  testify  know  plenty  of  other  people  who  are  in  the  same  situa- 
tions that  you  have  gotten  into.  You  knew  people,  your  peers,  your 
relatives,  whatever,  who  were  pregnant  when  they  were  in  their 
teens,  and  you  knew  of  their  experience;  right?  You  were  aware  of 
what  happened  to  them. 

What  did  happen  to  most  of  the  people  who  you  knew  about? 
What  was  the  experience?  How  did  they  provide  for  children? 

Ms.  Jackson.  Usually,  if  they  are  younger,  maybe  their  parents; 
but  if  they  are  older,  they  apply  for  welfare. 

Mrs.  Washington.  The  young  lady  indicated  that  she  depended 
on  her  mother  to  take  care  of  her  child,  and  now  that  she  has  left 
home  she  is  now  receiving  public  assistance.  She  has  a  lot  of  re- 
morse for  having  brought  that  on  to  her  mother  because  her  moth- 
er kept  saying — in  fact,  her  mother  tried  to  get  her  to  have  an 
abortion  and  she  would  not.  She  really  feels  remorseful  that  she 
brought  that  on  her  mother,  but  she  said  nobody  could  have  told 
her.  She  would  not  listen.  It  did  not  matter.  She  was  a  teenager. 
Teenagers  rebel  and  she  was  in  a  state  of  rebelliousness. 

One  thing  she  did  say,  that  might  have  prevented  her  first  preg- 
nancy, her  pregnancy  was  the  fact  that  she  did  not  communicate 
with  her  mother.  And  if  there  were  some  mechanisms  for  assisting 
she  and  her  mother  in  talking  and  communicating,  that 

Mr.  Santorum.  That  has  been  a  centuries  old  problem,  I  venture 
to  say.  I  am  not  sure  there  is  a  good  program  for  that  one. 

Mrs.  Washington.  But  one  thing  we  have  to  remember  is,  and 
we  have  been  hearing  it  all  along  is,  that  there  needs  to  be  a  holis- 
tic approach.  If  you  want  to  put  a  Band-Aid  on  it  and  you  want  to 
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just  come  up  with  something  that  mav  stop  teen  pregnancy,  the 
teenagers  will  tell  you  that  they  have  tne  education,  they  have  the 
knowledge,  they  have  this,  they  have  that,  they  have  the  other,  but 
one  thing  is  that  it  has  to  be  comprehensive.  It  cannot  be  just  pro- 
vide the  condoms,  provide  the  knowledge.  They  are  impacted  by 
their  peers.  And  so,  therefore,  those  peer-type  support  groups  are 
very,  very  meaningful.  Give  them  a  different  culture  and  a  dif- 
ferent support  g^oup  within  which  to  work. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Cardin.  [presiding].  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Camp.  No  questions. 

Mr.  Cardin.  Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Shaw.  No,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Cardin.  Let  me  thank  ag£iin  the  panel  for  their  testimony. 
It  has  been  extremely  helpful  to  us  and  we  very  much  appreciate 
your  patience. 

The  next  panel  will  consist  of  Greg  Duncan,  professor  of  econom- 
ics, and  distinguished  research  scientist  at  the  Institute  for  Social 
Research,  University  of  Michigan;  Charles  Murray,  Bradley  fellow, 
American  Enterprise  Institute;  and  Robert  Greenstein,  from  the 
Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities. 

Is  Dr.  Murray  here? 

Mr.  Greenstein.  He  is  in  the  next  room. 

Mr.  Cardin.  OK.  As  is  the  practice  of  the  committee,  your  full 
statements  will  be  made  part  of  our  record  without  objection.  You 
may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

We  will  start  first  with  Dr.  Duncan. 

STATEMENT  OF  GREG  J.  DUNCAN,  PHJ).,  PROFESSOR  OF 
ECONOMICS  AND  DISTINGUISHED  RESEARCH  SCIENTIST  AT 
THE  INSTITUTE  OF  SOCIAL  RESEARCH,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Duncan.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  very  much  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee  today.  I  would  like 
to  address  two  serious  problems  facing  our  Nation  today — out-of- 
wedlock  childbearing  and  welfare  receipt.  As  we  have  seen  this 
morning,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  assemble  alarming  evidence  on  the 
scope  of  these  problems. 

Public  opinion  and  many  recent  proposals  for  welfare  reform  pre- 
sume that  there  is  a  direct  causal  connection  between  the  generos- 
ity of  welfare  benefits  and  the  likelihood  that  a  young  woman  will 
bear  a  child  out  of  wedlock.  However,  the  weight  of  the  scientific 
evidence  does  not  suggest  that  reducing  or  eliminating  benefits  for 
teen  mothers  would  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  number  of 
out-of-wedlock  births,  especially  among  blacks.  On  the  other  hand, 
research  does  suggest  that  reductions  in  the  family  incomes  of  chil- 
dren have  a  detrimental  impact  on  the  cognitive  development  and 
academic  attainment  of  children. 

The  conclusion  of  little  or  no  linkage  between  welfare  benefit  lev- 
els and  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  is  consistent  with  a  number  of 
similar  observations.  The  first  is  that  since  1975,  the  rate  of  out- 
of-wedlock  childbearing  among  teens  has  nearly  doubled  at  the 
same  time  the  inflation  adjusted  value  of  AFDC,  food  stamps  and 
Medicaid  benefits  have  fallen. 
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Second,  States  with  the  largest  decreases  in  the  inflation-ad- 
justed value  of  AFDC  benefits  have  not  experienced  the  smallest 
increases  in  out-of-wedlock  childbearing. 

And,  third,  Canada  and  nearly  all  Western  European  countries 
have  much  more  generous  welfare  programs  for  single  mothers  and 
yet  much  lower  teen  birth  rates  than  the  United  States. 

Concern  that  the  public  debate  was  ignoring  the  relevant  evi- 
dence recently  led  67  prominent  researchers  to  take  the  extraor- 
dinary step  of  issuing  a  statement  that  declared,  among  other 
things,  that 

The  best  social  science  research  suggests  that  welfare  programs  are  not  among 
the  primary  reasons  for  the  rising  number  of  out-of-wedlock  births.  Most  research 
examining  the  effect  of  higher  welfare  benefit  levels  on  out-of-wedlock  childbearing 
*  *  *  finds  that  benefit  levels  have  no  significant  effect  on  the  likelihood  that  black 
women  and  girls  will  have  children  outside  of  marriage  and  either  no  significant  ef- 
fect, or  only  a  small  effect,  on  the  likelihood  that  whites  will  have  such  births. 

The  statement  goes  on: 

We  strongly  urge  the  rejection  of  any  proposal  that  would  eliminate  the  safety  net 
for  poor  children  bom  outside  of  marriage.  Such  policies  would  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attached  a  copy  of  this  statement  to  my 
testimony. 

The  concern  expressed  by  the  signers  of  this  document  stems 
from  a  substantial  body  of  evidence  showing  that  income-related 
poverty  harms  the  cognitive  and  social  development  of  children. 
For  example,  in  one  recent  published  study  researchers  found  that 
even  after  they  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  education  level  of  the 
mothers,  the  never  married  and  single  parent  structure  of  the  fam- 
ily and  other  aspects  of  the  socioeconomic  level  of  the  family,  5- 
year-old  children  raised  in  persistently  poor  homes  scored  nine 
points  lower  on  an  IQ  test,  on  average,  than  did  children  raised  in 
nonpoor  homes. 

In  my  view,  there  are  many  problems  with  the  design  of  current 
welfare  programs.  Although  welfare  does  not  appear  to  be  respon- 
sible for  promoting  out-of-wedlock  births,  higher  benefits  do  seem 
to  have  a  measurable,  although  modest,  disincentive  effect  on  work 
effort.  Higher  benefits  also  appear  to  enable  teen  mothers  to  set  up 
their  own  households  rather  than  to  live  with  their  parents. 

Most  troubling  is  evidence  that  teens  growing  up  in  welfare 
homes  are  less  successful  in  terms  of  completed  schooling  and  early 
labor  market  success  than  children  growing  up  in  similar  house- 
holds that  did  not  receive  AFDC. 

Informed  public  policy  needs  to  strike  a  balance  between  these 
costs  and  the  benefits  of  providing  a  sufficient  income,  whether 
based  on  cash  grants  or  employment,  to  needy  families  with  chil- 
dren. I  am  convinced  that  if  properly  implemented,  the  goal  of  mov- 
ing to  a  system  based  on  employment  rather  than  cash  grants  is 
a  good  one. 

If  welfare  reform  is  to  limit  the  duration  of  cash  receipt  for  able- 
bodied  recipients,  then  it  must  attend  to  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  make  work  an  economically  viable  alternative.  The  recently  en- 
acted expansion  of  the  earned  income  tax  credit  is  an  important 
step  in  this  direction.  Health  care  reform,  job  training,  stricter 
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child  care  enforcement,  child  care,  and,  as  a  very  last  resort,  public 
sector  jobs,  are  the  most  essential  ingredients. 

There  is  much  to  learn  about  the  incentives  and  disincentives 
built  into  current  and  proposed  welfare  programs  and  about  the 
healthy,  cognitive  and  behavioral  development  of  children.  A  very 
important  step  in  advancing  our  knowledge  is  the  human  capital 
initiative,  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  the  National  Institute  on  Child  Health  and  Human  De- 
velopment. The  Senate  has  already  voted  to  appropriate  $5  million 
for  this  initiative  in  next  year's  budget,  and  I  would  urge  that  the 
House  support  the  Senate  action  in  conference. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  attachment  follow:] 
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Testimony  of  Greg  J.  Duncan* 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Hearing  on  Early  Childbearing 

July  29,  1994 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee  today.  Let  me  address  two 
serious  problems  facing  our  nation  today  --  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  and  welfare  receipt. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  assemble  alarming  evidence  on  the  scope  of  these  problems. 

With  regard  to  out-of-wedlock  childbearing,  the  Census  Bureau  last  week  released  a  report 
showing  that  6.3  million  children,  some  27%  of  all  children  under  age  18,  lived  with  a 
never-married  mother  in  1993.  The  6.3  million  figure  is  70%  higher  than  in  1973.  Family 
incomes  of  these  children  averaged  $9,272  as  compared  with  $43,578  for  children  living  in 
households  in  which  two  parents  were  present  and  $17,014  for  children  living  in  families 
with  a  divorced  mother. 

In  the  case  of  welfare  receipt,  soon-to-be  published  data  from  the  survey  project  I  direct  ~ 
the  Panel  Study  of  Income  Dynamics  —  show  that  24%  of  all  children  and  66%  of  black 
children  turning  17  in  the  early  1990s  had  spent  at  least  one  year  living  in  a  family  in  which 
welfare  income  was  received.' 

Public  opinion  and  many  recent  proposals  for  welfare  reform  presume  that  there  is  a  direct 
causal  connection  between  the  generosity  of  welfare  benefits  and  the  likelihood  that  a  young 
woman  will  bear  a  child  out  of  wedlock.  However,  the  weight  of  the  scientific  evidence  does 
not  suggest  that  reducing  or  eliminating  benefits  for  teen  mothers  would  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  number  of  out-of-wedlock  births.  On  the  other  hand,  research  does  suggest  that 
reductions  in  the  family  incomes  of  children  have  a  detrimental  impact  on  the  cognitive 
development  and  academic  attainments  of  children. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conduct  research  into  issues  of  the  effects  of  welfare  on  fertility,  divorce  and 
other  demographic  behaviors.  Welfare  experiences  are  extremely  heterogeneous.  Although 
66%  of  black  children  lived  in  families  in  which  AFDC  was  received  at  least  once  during 
childhood,  fewer  than  one-third  that  fraction  ~  some  20%  of  all  black  chilren  ~  spent  more 
than  10  years  in  recipient  families.  Short-term  welfare  receipt  is  sufficiently  common  that 
about  half  of  first-time  recipients  will  never  reach  a  two-year  time  limit. 

To  address  the  question  of,  say,  whether  cutting  off  benefits  to  young  women  would  cause 
them  to  delay  childbearing,  researchers  typically  use  state-to-state  variation  in  welfare 
benefits  to  look  for  corresponding  variability  in  fertility  and  other  demographic  behaviors.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  relevant  studies  shows  that  most  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  of  a 
causal  linkage  for  at-risk  teenagers.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  scientific  evidence  offers  little 
indication  that  any  type  of  welfare  reform  would  solve  the  problem  of  out-of-wedlock 
childbearing. 

This  conclusion  is  consistent  with  a  number  of  simpler  observations: 

■         Since  1975,  the  rate  of  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  among  teens  has  nearly 

doubled  at  the  same  time  as  the  inflation-adjusted  value  of  AFDC,  food  stamps 
and  Medicaid  benefits  has  fallen. 
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■  States  with  the  largest  decreases  in  the  inflation-adjusted  value  of  AFDC 
benefits  have  not  experienced  the  smallest  increases  in  out-of-wedlock 
childbearing. 

■  Nearly  all  Western  European  countries  have  much  more  generous  welfare 
programs  for  single  mothers,  and  yet  much  lower  teen  birth  rates,  than  the 
United  States. 

Concern  that  the  public  debate  was  ignoring  the  relevant  evidence  recently  led  prominent 
researchers  to  take  the  extraordinary  step  of  issuing  a  statement  that  declared,  among  other 
things,  that: 

''(T)he  best  social  science  research  suggests  that  welfare  programs  are  not  among  the 
primary  reasons  for  the  rising  nimiber  of  out-of-wedlock  births.  Most  research 
examining  the  effect  of  higher  welfare  benefit  levels  on  out-of-wedlock 
childbearing... fmds  that  benefit  levels  have  no  significant  effect  on  the  likelihood  that 
black  women  and  girls  will  have  children  outside  of  marriage  and  either  no  significant 
effect,  or  only  a  small  effect,  on  the  likelihood  that  whites  will  have  such  births... 

We  strongly  urge  the  rejection  of  any  proposal  that  would  eliminate  the  safety  net  for 
poor  children  bom  outside  of  marriage.  Such  policies  would  do  more  harm  than 
good. " 

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  this  statement  to  my  testimony.  I  signed  this  statement,  as  did  most 
of  the  other  authors  of  published  research  on  this  topic,  including  Robert  Plotnick,  Robert 
Haveman,  Barbara  Wolfe,  Robert  Moffitt,  Robert  Hutchins,  Martha  Ozawa,  Phillip  Robins 
and  Saul  Hoffman.  These  individuals  (myself  included)  are  authors  of  the  studies  cited  by  the 
Heritage  Foundation  when  they  compiled  and  publicized  a  list  of  studies  of  welfare  and  out- 
of-wedlock  births  last  month. 

The  concern  expressed  by  the  signers  of  this  document  stems  from  a  substantial  body  of 
evidence  showing  that  income-related  poverty  harms  the  cognitive  and  social  development  of 
children.  For  example,  in  one  recent  published  study,  researchers  found  that  even  after  they 
adjusted  for  differences  in  the  educational  levels  of  mothers,  the  single-parent  structure  of  the 
family  and  other  aspects  of  the  socioeconomic  level  of  the  family,  five-year-old  children 
raised  in  persistently  poor  homes  scored  9  points  lower  on  an  IQ  test,  on  average,  than  did 
children  raised  in  non-poor  homes. ^  Income  differences  were  found  in  this  study  to  account 
for  the  bulk  of  the  difference  in  IQs  between  children  raised  by  never-married  mothers  and 
children  raised  in  two-parent  families.  Parental  income  levels  during  adolescence  have  also 
been  found  to  be  powerful  predictors  of  children's  completed  schooling. 

Critics  of  the  group's  statement  have  portrayed  the  group  as  apologists  for  the  current  set  of 
welfare  programs.  That  is  not  correct.  Indeed,  the  statement  called  for  "significant 
improvements  in  the  welfare  system. " 

In  my  own  view,  there  are  many  problems  with  the  design  of  current  welfare  programs. 
Although  welfare  does  not  appear  to  be  responsible  for  promoting  out-of-wedlock  births, 
higher  benefits  do  seem  to  have  a  measurable,  though  modest,  disincentive  effect  on  work 
effort.  Higher  benefits  also  appear  to  enable  teen  mothers  to  set  up  their  own  households 
rather  than  to  live  with  their  parents.  Most  troubling  is  growing  evidence  that  teenagers 
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growing  up  in  welfare  homes  are  less  successful  in  tenns  of  completed  schooling  and  early 
labor-market  success  than  children  growing  up  in  similar  households  that  did  not  receive 
AFDC.  Informed  public  policy  needs  to  strike  a  balance  between  these  costs  and  the  benefits 
of  providing  a  sufficient  income  -  whether  based  on  cash  grants  or  employment  -  to  needy 
families  with  children. 

I  am  convinced  that,  if  properly  implemented,  the  goal  of  moving  to  a  system  based  on 
employment  rather  than  cash  grants  is  a  good  one.  Although  most  stays  on  welfare  end 
within  two  years,  some  do  not,  and  it  is  the  "would-be"  long-term  recipients  on  whom  our 
attention  should  be  focused.  If  welfare  reform  is  to  limit  the  duration  of  cash  receipt  for  able- 
bodied  recipients,  then  it  must  attend  to  all  of  the  elements  necessary  to  making  work  an 
economically  viable  alternative.  The  recently-enacted  expansion  of  the  Eamed-Income  Tax 
Credit  is  an  important  step  in  this  direction.  Health-care  reform,  job  training,  stricter  child- 
support  enforcement,  childcare  and,  as  a  very  last  resort,  public-sector  jobs,  are  the  other 
essential  ingredients. 

There  is  much  to  learn  about  the  incentives  and  disincentives  built  into  current  and  proposed 
welfare  programs  and  about  the  healthy  cognitive  and  behavioral  development  of  children.  A 
very  important  step  in  advancing  our  knowledge  is  the  National  Science  Foundation's  Human 
Capital  Initiative,  which  is  now  under  consideration  in  the  Congress.  The  Senate  has  already 
voted  to  appropriate  $5  million  for  this  initiative  in  next  year's  budget.  I  would  urge  that  the 
House  add  its  support  as  well  as  the  appropriations  process  moves  to  conclusion. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


*Greg  J.  Duncan  is  Distinguished  Research  Scientist  and  Professor  of  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  for  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development's  Family  and  Child  Well-being  Research  Network.  The  views 
expressed  in  this  testimony  are  his  own.  Address:  Room  3269  ISR,  University  of  Michigan, 
P.O.  Box  1248,  Ann  Arbor,  MI  48106-1248.  Telephone:  313-763-5186.  E-mail: 
greg.duncan@um.cc.umich.edu. 


Footnotes: 

1.  Greg  J.  Duncan  and  Jean  Yeung,  "Extent  and  Consequences  of  Welfare  Dependence,' 
Children  and  Youth  Services  Review,  forthcoming. 

2.  Greg  J.  Duncan,  Jeanne  Brooks-Gunn  and  Pamela  Klebanov,  "Economic  Deprivation 
and  Early-Childhood  Development,"  Child  Development.  April,  1994. 
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WELFARE  AND  OUT-OF-WEDLOCK  BIRTHS 
A  Research  Summary 

As  resetirchers  who  work  in  the  area  of  poverty,  the  labor  ntarket,  and  family  structure, 
we  are  concerned  that  the  research  on  the  effect  of  welfare  on  out-of-wedlock 
childbearing  has  been  seriously  distorted.  As  researchers,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  rising  rates  of  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  and  the  high  incidence  of  poverty 
and  welfare  use  among  single-parent  families.  However,  the  best  social  science 
research  suggests  that  welfare  programs  are  not  among  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
rising  numbers  of  out-of-wedlock  births. 

Most  research  examining  the  effect  of  higher  welfare  benefits  on  out-of-wedlock 
childbearing  and  teen  pregnancy  finds  that  benefit  levels  have  no  significant  effect  on 
the  likelihood  that  black  women  and  girls  will  have  children  outside  of  marriage  and 
either  no  significant  effect,  or  only  a  small  effect,  on  the  likelihood  that  whites  will  have 
such  births.  Indeed,  cash  welfare  benefits  have  fallen  in  real  value  over  the  past  20 
years,  the  same  period  that  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  increased.  Thus,  the  evidence 
suggests  that  welfare  has  not  played  a  major  role  in  the  rise  in  out-of-wedlock 
childbearing. 

There  is,  however,  strong  evidence  that  poverty  harms  children.  Poor  families  often 
live  in  substamdard  housing  and  have  difficulty  purchasing  basic  necessihes  such  as 
food  and  clothing.  Research  has  demonstrated  diat  poor  cltildren  are  more  likely  than 
nonpoor  children  to  be  too  short  and  too  thin  for  their  age.  Poor  children  also  tend  to 
develop  academic  skills  more  slowly  than  nonpoor  children.  And,  poor  children  who 
live  in  poor  neighborhoods  are  less  likely  than  more  affluent  children  to  complete  high 
school.  Research  in  this  and  other  countries  also  indicates  that  programs  that  provide 
employment  and  income  assistance  to  poor  families  decrease  poverty  rates  among 
chiildren. 

There  are  several  plausible  explanations  for  the  rise  in  out-of-wedlock  childbearing, 
although  research  has  not  determined  which  of  these  are  important  factors.  Possible 
explanations  include:  changed  sexual  mores,  decreased  economic  opportunity  for 
low-skilled  young  men  and  young  women,  chzmged  roles  of  women,  the  increased 
proportion  of  women  in  the  labor  market,  and  deteriorating  neighborhood  conditions 
stemming  from  racial  segregration  and  industrial  change.  Focusing  on  welfare  as  the 
pnniary  cause  of  rising  rates  cf  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  vastly  oversimplifies  this  complex 
phenomenon. 

Recently  some  have  suggested  that  poor  children  bom  to  unmarried  parents  should  not 
be  eligible  for  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  food  stamps,  or  subsidized 
housing.  Proponents  of  these  drastic  policies  defend  them  as  necessary  to  decrease  the 
number  of  children  born  outside  of  marriage.  We  question  the  efficacy  of  such  policies. 
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Policies  that  deny  poor  children  basic  income  and  nutrition  assistance  are  likely  to 
harm  their  physical  and  academic  development  and  increase  the  incidence  of 
homelessness  and  hunger  among  children.  In  addition,  families  that  are  left  with  no 
means  to  support  their  children  may  find  that  the  oitly  way  their  children's  basic  needs 
can  be  met  is  to  place  them  in  foster  care  or  in  an  institution.  Such  parents  would  be 
forced  to  relinquish  their  children  not  because  they  are  abusive  or  neglectful  but  simply 
because  they  are  destitute.  This  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  children.  While  some 
signers  of  this  statement  believe  that  welfare  has  some  modest  impact  on 
out-of-wedlock  childbearing,  we  all  agree  that  the  damage  done  to  children  by  denying 
assistance  to  their  families  would  be  far  too  great  to  justify  eliminating  the  safety  net  for 
them. 

We  need  significant  improvements  both  in  the  welfare  system  and  in  other  policy  areas. 
Improvements  in  the  child  support  system  must  be  made  so  young  men  understand 
that  if  they  father  a  child  they  will  be  required  to  provide  financial  support  for  that 
child  for  18  years  and  so  fathers  assume  more  parenting  responsibilities.  Changes  in 
the  welfare  system  must  be  made  so  more  parents  can  move  off  welfare,  into  the 
workforce,  and  out  of  poverty.  And,  innovative  approaches  to  curbing  teen  pregnancy 
should  be  pursued  and  strategies  fovmd  effective  widely  implemented. 

But  ending  welfare  for  poor  children  bom  out-of-wedlock  does  not  represent  serious 
welfare  reform,  and  would  inflict  harm  on  many  poor  children.  We  strongly  urge  the 
rejection  of  any  proposal  tl'iat  would  elimitrnte  the  safety  net  for  poor  children  born  outside  of 
marriage.  Such  policies  will  do  far  more  harm  than  good. 
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Mr.  Cardin.  Dr.  Murray. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  MURRAY,  PHX).,  BRADLEY  FELLOW, 
AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Murray.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  Let  me 
also  address  the  same  issues  that  Greg  Duncan  did  in  the  form  of 
some  very  brief  points. 

First,  there  is  no  empirical  evidence,  and  I  think  I  can  make 
such  a  flat  statement  in  this  particular  instance,  that  job  training 
programs  or  job  placement  programs  have  ever  had  any  effect  on 
illegitimate  births. 

Second,  there  are  no  direct  data  one  way  or  the  other  to  assess 
the  effect  of  a  2  years  and  out  rule  on  illegitimate  births.  It  is  con- 
ceivable to  me  that  an  inflexible  2-year  limit,  enforced  without  ex- 
ceptions or  qualifications,  might  have  such  an  effect.  The  legislative 
proposals  currently  being  discussed  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  de- 
scription. 

A  time  limit  linked  to  job  training,  riddled  with  exceptions  and 
complications,  seems  to  me  unlikely  to  have  any  effect  on  a  popu- 
lation of  young,  ill-educated  women,  with  short  time  horizons, 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  description  that  characterizes  the  typical  unwed 
mother. 

Third,  there  are  no  direct  data  one  way  or  the  other  to  assess 
what  would  happen  if  welfare  benefits  were  cut  off  altogether.  It 
has  never  been  done  anywhere.  All  we  know  is  that  in  the  absence 
of  a  welfare  system  for  single  women,  illegitimate  births  were  low 
everywhere  in  the  industrialized  West.  Now,  I  can  introduce  exten- 
sive logic  and  indirect  evidence  arguing  that  advanced  human  soci- 
eties will  naturally  produce  social  systems  in  which  the  two-parent 
family  is  the  norm,  but  it  must  be  indirect  evidence  of  that  sort. 

Fourth,  the  best  social  scientists  can  do  in  the  way  of  direct  evi- 
dence is  to  examine  the  natural  variation  in  welfare  benefits  in 
municipalities  and  see  if  there  is  any  link,  and  it  is  to  that  lit- 
erature that  Greg  Duncan  has  alluded.  The  simple  answer,  not,  cor- 
recting for  any  other  factors,  is  that  such  a  link  exists  for  whites, 
but  not  for  blacks. 

For  whites,  using  States  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  the  bivariate  cor- 
relation— and  I  am  sorry  to  use  the  technical  terms,  but  sometimes 
you  cannot  really  say  what  you  mean  in  any  precise  way  that  Greg 
and  I  can  talk  about  to  each  other  without  using  these  terms — the 
bivariate  correlation  between  the  illegitimacy  ratio  and  the  size  of 
AFDC  and  food  stamp  payments  was  less  than  zero  in  the  fifties. 

In  the  sixties,  and  again  referring  to  whites,  a  positive  correla- 
tion emerged,  and  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  it  has  been  in  the 
region  of  +0.3  to  +0.4,  which  is  a  pretty  good  sized  correlation  by 
the  standards  of  the  social  sciences. 

No  such  correlation  has  been  observed  for  blacks,  and,  in  fact, 
the  correlation  has  been  negative. 

Now,  back  in  1983,  Mary  Jo  Bane  and  David  Ellwood,  well- 
known  to  all  of  you,  wrote  an  early  version  of  a  paper  that  became 
seized  upon  as  evidence  that  there  is  no  link  between  out-of-wed- 
lock births  and  welfare.  Well,  it  was  an  early  paper.  A  lot  has  been 
learned  since  then.  A  number  of  other  studies  have  assessed  the 
issue. 
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And  here  is  something  that  is  going  to  be  hard  to  persuade  you 
of.  Greg  Duncan  and  I,  put  in  the  same  room  for  a  couple  of  hours 
or  days  or  whatever,  really  would  come  back  and  say  the  same 
thing  to  you  about  what  these  data  say.  We  are  sounding  like  we 
are  saying  very  different  things  because  we  are  talking  about  glass- 
es half  full  and  half  empty.  We  are,  in  fact,  capable  of  coming  up 
with  similar  statements  about  the  same  data. 

These  several  studies  that  have  been  done  over  recent  years, 
typically  show  that  there  is,  in  effect,  sometimes  statistically  sig- 
nificant, sometimes  not  statistically  significant,  sometimes  larger, 
sometimes  smaller — I  have  a  number  of  them  with  me  here;  they 
are  all  by  very  reputable  people;  many  of  whom  signed  the  declara- 
tion that  Greg  was  referring  to. 

I  would  say,  and  here  is  something  that  I  think  would  serve  as 
a  point  of  departure  perhaps  for  what  Greg  and  mine  are  able  to 
do  sometime  in  this  future  when  we  go  in  the  room  together,  is, 
from  my  point  of  view,  to  conclude  that  out  of  all  of  these  data  a 
consensus  statement  would  be  that  there  is  a  nontrivial  effect  of 
welfare  benefits  on  illegitimacy  and  childbearing. 

Taking  the  form  of  a  statement  that  would  provide  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  Greg  and  me  to  talk  about,  taking  the  studies  as  a 
whole,  it  appears  a  10-percent  increase  in  welfare  benefits  is  asso- 
ciated with  something  in  the  region  of  possibly  in  excess  of  a  5-per- 
cent increase  in  white  out-of-wedlock  childbearing. 

This  means  that  very  little  can  be  expected  of  a  10-percent 
change  in  welfare  benefits.  It  also  implies  that  a  100-percent 
change  in  welfare  benefits  would  have  a  very  large  effect.  The  cur- 
rent state  of  knowledge  is  consistent  with  the  prediction  that  elimi- 
nating welfare  would  result  in  something  on  the  order  of  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  white,  out-of-wedlock  cnildbearing.  This  story  for 
blacks  is  much  more  complicated. 

I  also  see  the  yellow  light  coming  on.  In  my  comments  that  I  will 
be  giving  to  you,  I  discuss  that  issue,  as  well,  and  perhaps  we  can 
do  so  in  the  questioning. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Charles  Murray 
American  Enterprise  Institute 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 
Committee  on  Ways  &  Means 
Hearing  on  Welfare  Reform 
July  29,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Charles  Murray.  I  am  a  Bradley  Fellow  at  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  and  conduct  research  on  social  policy.  Today  I  want  to  talk  with  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  about  the  problem  of  illegitimacy. 

Every  once  in  a  while  the  sky  really  is  falling,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  the  latest  national  figures  on  illegitimacy.   The  unadorned  statistic  is  that,  in 
1991,  1.2  million  children  were  bom  to  unmarried  mothers,  within  a  hair  of  30%  of  all 
live  births.   How  high  is  30%?  About  four  percentage  points  higher  than  the  black 
illegitimacy  rate  in  the  early  1960s  that  motivated  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  to  write 
his  famous  memorandum  on  the  breakdown  of  the  black  family. 

The  1991  story  for  blacks  is  that  illegitimacy  has  now  reached  68%  of  births  to 
black  women.   In  inner  cities,  the  figure  is  typically  in  excess  of  80%.   Many  of  us 
have  heard  these  numbers  so  often  that  we  are  inured.   It  is  time  to  think  about  them 
as  if  we  were  back  in  the  mid-1960s  with  the  young  Moynihan  and  asked  to  predict 
what  would  happen  if  the  black  illegitimacy  rate  were  68%. 

Impossible,  we  would  have  said.   But  if  the  proportion  of  fatherless  boys  in  a 
given  conmiunity  were  to  reach  such  levels,  surely  the  culture  must  be  "Lord  of  the 
Flies"  writ  large,  the  values  of  unsocialized  male  adolescents  made  norms  ~  physical 
violence,  immediate  gratification  and  predatory  sex.  That  is  the  culture  now  taking 
over  the  black  inner  city. 

But  the  black  story,  however  dismaying,  is  old  news.   The  new  trend  that 
threatens  the  U.S.  is  white  illegitimacy.   Matters  have  not  yet  quite  gotten  out  of  hand, 
but  they  are  on  the  brink.   If  we  want  to  act,  now  is  the  time. 

In    1991,  707,502  babies  were  bom  to  single  white  women,  representing  22%  of 
white  births.   The  elite  wisdom  holds  that  this  phenomenon  cuts  across  social  classes, 
as  if  the  increase  in  Murphy  Browns  were  pushing  the  trendline.   Thus,  a  few  months 
ago,  a  Census  Bureau  study  of  fertility  among  all  American  women  got  headlines  for  a 
few  days  because  it  showed  that  births  to  single  women  with  college  degrees  doubled 
in  the  last  decade  to  6%  from  3%.   This  is  an  interesting  trend,  but  of  minor  social 
importance.   The  real  news  of  that  study  is  that  the  proportion  of  single  mothers  with 
less  than  a  high  school  education  jumped  to  48%  from  35%  in  a  single  decade. 

These  niunbers  are  dominated  by  whites.  Breaking  down  the  numbers  by  race 
(using  data  not  available  in  the  published  version),  women  with  college  degrees 
contribute  only  4%  of  white  illegitimate  babies,  while  women  with  a  high  school 
education  or  less  contribute  82%.   Women  with  family  incomes  of  $75,000  or  more 
contribute  1%  of  white  illegitimate  babies,  while  women  with  family  incomes  under 
$20,000  contribute  69%. 

The  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  Youth,  a  Labor  Department  study  that  has 
tracked  more  than  10,000  youths  since  1979,  shows  an  even  more  dramatic  picture. 
For  white  women  below  the  poverty  line  in  the  year  prior  to  giving  birth,  44%  of 
births  have  been  illegitimate,  compared  with  only  6%  for  women  above  the  poverty 
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line.   White  illegitimacy  is  overwhelmingly  a  lower-class  phenomenon. 

This  brings  us  to  the  emergence  of  a  white  underclass.   In  raw  numbers, 
European-American  whites  are  the  ethnic  group  with  the  most  people  in  poverty,  most 
illegitimate  children,  most  women  on  welfare,  most  unemployed  men,  and  most  arrests 
for  serious  crimes.   And  yet  whites  have  not  had  an  "underclass"  as  such,  because  the 
whites  who  might  qualify  have  been  scattered  among  the  working  class.   Instead, 
whites  have  had  "white  trash"  concentrated  in  a  few  streets  on  the  outskirts  of  town, 
sometimes  a  Skid  Row  of  unattached  white  men  in  the  large  cities.   But  these 
scatterings  have  seldom  been  large  enough  to  make  up  a  neighborhood.   An  imderclass 
needs  a  critical  mass,  and  white  America  has  not  had  one. 

But  now  the  overall  white  illegitimacy  rate  is  22%.   The  figure  in  low-income, 
working-class  communities  may  be  twice  that.   How  much  illegitimacy  can  a 
community  tolerate?  Nobody  knows,  but  the  historical  fact  is  that  the  trendlines  on 
black  crime,  dropout  from  the  labor  force,  and  illegitimacy  all  shifted  sharply  upward 
as  the  overall  black  illegitimacy  rate  passed  25%. 

The  causal  coimection  is  murky  - 1  blame  the  revolution  in  social  policy  during 
that  period,  while  others  blame  the  sexual  revolution,  broad  shifts  in  cultural  norms,  or 
structural  changes  in  the  economy.   But  the  white  illegitimacy  rate  is  approaching  that 
same  problematic  25%  region  at  a  time  when  social  policy  is  more  comprehensively 
wrongheaded  than  it  was  in  the  mid-1960s,  and  the  cultural  and  sexual  norms  are  still 
more  degraded. 

The  white  underclass  will  begin  to  show  its  face  in  isolated  ways.   Look  for 
certain  schools  in  white  neighborhoods  to  get  a  reputation  as  being  unteachable,  with 
large  nimibers  of  disruptive  students  and  indifferent  parents.   Talk  to  the  police;  listen 
for  stories  about  white  neighborhoods  where  the  incidence  of  domestic  disputes  and 
casual  violence  has  ben  shooting  up.   Look  for  white  neighborhoods  with  high 
concentrations  of  drug  activity  and  large  numbers  of  men  who  have  dropped  out  of  the 
labor  force.    Some  will  recall  reading  the  occasional  news  story  about  such  places 
already. 

As  the  spatial  concentration  of  illegitimacy  reaches  critical  mass,  we  should 
expect  the  deterioration  to  be  as  fast  among  low-income  whites  in  the  1990s  as  it  was 
among  low-income  blacks  in  the  1960s.  My  proposition  is  that  illegitimacy  is  the 
single  most  important  social  problem  of  our  time  -  more  important  than  crime,  drugs, 
poverty,  illiteracy,  welfare  or  homelessness  because  it  drives  everything  else.   Doing 
something  about  it  is  not  just  one  more  item  on  the  American  policy  agenda,  but 
should  be  at  the  top.  Here  is  what  to  do: 

In  the  calculus  of  illegitimacy,  the  constants  are  that  boys  like  to  sleep  with  girls 
and  that  girls  think  babies  are  endearing.   Human  societies  have  historically  channeled 
these  elemental  forces  of  human  behavior  via  thick  walls  of  rewards  and  penalties  that 
constrained  the  overwhelming  majority  of  births  to  take  place  within  marriage.   The 
past  30  years  have  seen  those  walls  cave  in.   It  is  time  to  rebuild  them. 

The  ethical  imderpinning  for  the  policies  I  am  about  to  describe  is  this: 
Bringing  a  child  into  the  world  is  the  most  important  thing  that  most  human  beings 
ever  do.  Bringing  a  child  into  the  world  when  one  is  not  emotionally  or  fmancially 
prepared  to  be  a  parent  is  wrong.   The  child  deserves  society's  support.   The  parent 
does  not. 
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The  social  justification  is  this:  A  society  with  broad  legal  freedoms  depends 
crucially  on  strong  nongovernmental  institutions  to  temper  and  restrain  behavior.  Of 
these,  marriage  is  paramount.    Either  we  reverse  the  current  trends  in  illegitimacy  ~ 
especially  white  illegitimacy  ~  or  America  must,  willy-nilly,  become  an 
unrecognizably  authoritarian,  socially  segregated,  centralized  state. 

To  restore  the  rewards  and  penalties  of  marriage  does  not  require  social 
engineering.   Rather,  it  requires  that  the  state  stop  interfering  with  the  natural  forces 
that  have  done  the  job  quite  effectively  for  millennia.   Some  of  the  changes  I  will 
describe  can  occur  at  the  federal  level;  others  would  involve  state  laws.   For  now,  the 
important  thing  is  to  agree  on  what  should  be  done. 

I  begin  with  the  penalties,  of  which  the  most  obvious  are  economic. 
Throughout  human  history,  a  single  woman  with  a  small  child  has  not  been  a  viable 
economic  unit,  neither  have  the  single  woman  and  child  been  a  legitimate  social  unit. 
In  small  numbers,  they  must  be  a  net  drain  on  the  commimity's  resources.    In  large 
numbers,  they  must  destroy  the  community's  capacity  to  sustain  itself   Mirabile  dictu, 
communities  everywhere  have  augmented  the  economic  penalties  of  single  parenthood 
with  severe  social  stigma. 

Restoring  economic  penalties  translates  into  the  first  and  central  policy 
prescription:  to  end  al!  economic  support  for  single  mothers.   The  AFDC  (Aid  to 
Families  With  Dependent  Children)  payment  goes  to  zero.    Single  mothers  are  not 
eligible  for  subsidized  housing  or  for  food  stamps.   An  assortment  of  other  subsidies 
and  in-kind  benefits  disappear.    Since  universal  medical  coverage  appears  to  be  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come,  I  will  stipulate  that  all  children  have  medical  coverage.   But 
with  that  exception,  the  signal  is  loud  and  unmistakable:  From  society's  perspective,  to 
have  a  baby  that  you  cannot  care  for  yourself  is  profoundly  irresponsible,  and  the 
government  will  no  longer  subsidize  it. 

How  does  a  poor  young  mother  survive  without  government  support?  The  same 
way  she  has  since  time  inunemorial.    If  she  wants  to  keep  a  child,  she  must  enlist 
support  from  her  parents,  boyfriend,  siblings,  neighbors,  church  or  philanthropies.    She 
must  get  support  from  somewhere,  anywhere,  other  than  the  government.   The 
objectives  are  threefold. 

First,  enlisting  the  support  of  others  raises  the  probability  that  other  mature 
adults  are  going  to  be  involved  with  the  upbringing  of  the  child,  and  this  is  a  great 
good  in  itself 

Second,  the  need  to  find  support  forces  a  self-selection  process.   One  of  the 
most  short-sighted  excuses  made  for  current  behavior  is  that  an  adolescent  who  is 
utterly  unprepared  to  be  a  mother  "needs  someone  to  love."  Childish  yearning  isn't  a 
good  enough  selection  device.   We  need  to  raise  the  probability  that  a  young  single 
woman  who  keeps  her  child  is  doing  so  volitionally  and  thoughtfully.   Forcing  her  to 
fmd  a  way  of  supporting  the  child  does  this.   It  will  lead  many  young  women  who 
shouldn't  be  mothers  to  place  their  babies  for  adoption.   This  is  good.   It  will  lead 
others,  watching  what  happens  to  their  sisters,  to  take  steps  not  to  get  pregnant.   This 
is  also  good.   Many  others  will  get  abortions.   Whether  this  is  good  depends  on  what 
one  thinks  of  abortion. 

Third,  stigma  will  regenerate.   The  pressure  on  relatives  and  communities  to  pay 
for  the  folly  of  their  children  will  make  an  illegitimate  birth  the  socially  horrific  act  it 
used  to  be,  and  getting  a  girl  pregnant  something  boys  do  at  the  risk  of  facing  a 
shotgun.   Stigma  and  shotgun  marriages  may  or  may  not  be  good  for  those  on  the 
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receiving  end,  but  their  deterrent  effect  on  others  is  wonderful  —  and  indispensable. 

What  about  women  who  can  find  no  support  but  keep  the  baby  anyway?  There 
are  laws  akeady  on  the  books  about  the  right  of  the  state  to  take  a  child  from  a 
neglectful  parent.   We  have  some  360,000  children  in  foster  care  because  of  them. 
Those  laws  would  still  apply.   Society's  main  response,  however,  should  be  to  make  it 
as  easy  as  possible  for  those  mothers  to  place  their  children  for  adoption  at  infancy. 
To  that  end,  state  govenunents  must  strip  adoption  of  the  nonsense  that  has 
encumbered  it  in  recent  decades. 

The  first  step  is  to  make  adoption  easy  for  any  married  couple  who  can  show 
reasonable  evidence  of  having  the  resources  and  stability  to  raise  a  child.   Lift  all 
restrictions  on  interracial  adoption.   Ease  age  limitations  for  adoptive  parents. 

The  second  step  is  to  restore  the  traditional  legal  principle  that  placing  a  child 
for  adoption  means  irrevocably  relinquishing  all  legal  rights  to  the  child.   The  adoptive 
parents  are  parents  without  qualification.   Records  are  sealed  until  the  child  reaches 
adulthood,  at  which  time  they  may  be  unsealed  only  with  the  consent  of  biological 
child  and  parent. 

Given  these  straightforward  changes  —  going  back  to  the  old  way,  which 
worked  —  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  extremely  large  proportion  of  infants 
given  up  by  their  mothers  will  be  adopted  into  good  homes.   This  is  true  not  just  for 
flawless  blue-eyed  blond  infants  but  for  babies  of  all  colors  and  conditions.   The 
demand  for  infants  to  adopt  is  huge. 

Some  small  proportion  of  infants  and  larger  proportion  of  older  children  will 
not  be  adopted.   For  them,  the  government  should  spend  lavishly  on  orphanages.   I  am 
not  recommending  Dickensian  barracks.   In  1993,  we  know  a  lot  about  how  to  provide 
a  warm,  nurturing  environment  for  children,  and  getting  rid  of  the  welfare  system  frees 
up  lots  of  money  to  do  it.   Those  who  find  the  word  "orphanages"  objectionable  may 
think  of  them  as  24-hour-a-day  preschools.   Those  who  prattle  about  the  importance  of 
keeping  children  with  their  biological  mothers  may  wish  to  spend  some  time  in  a 
patrol  car  or  with  a  social  worker  seeing  what  the  reality  of  the  life  with  welfare- 
dependent  biological  mothers  can  be  like. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  restoring  the  rewards  of  marriage.    Here,  I  am 
pessimistic  about  how  much  government  can  do  and  optimistic  about  how  little  it 
needs  to  do.   The  rewards  of  raising  children  within  marriage  are  real  and  deep.   The 
main  task  is  to  shepherd  children  through  adolescence  so  that  they  can  reach  adulthood 
-  when  they  are  likely  to  recognize  the  value  of  those  rewards  -  free  to  take  on 
marriage  and  family.   The  main  purpose  of  the  penalties  for  single  parenthood  is  to 
make  that  task  easier. 

One  of  the  few  concrete  things  that  the  government  can  do  to  increase  the 
rewards  of  marriage  is  make  the  tax  code  favor  marriage  and  children.   Those  of  us 
who  are  nervous  about  using  the  tax  code  for  social  purposes  can  advocate  making  the 
tax  code  at  least  neutral. 

A  more  abstract  but  ultimately  crucial  step  in  raising  the  rewards  of  marriage  is 
to  make  marriage  once  again  the  sole  legal  institution  through  which  parental  rights 
and  responsibilities  are  defined  and  exercised. 

Little  boys  should  grow  up  knowing  from  their  earliest  memories  that  if  they 
want  to  have  any  rights  whatsoever  regarding  a  child  that  they  sire  -  more  vividly,  if 
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they  want  to  grow  up  to  be  a  daddy  -  they  must  marry.   Little  girls  should  grow  up 
knowing  from  their  earliest  memories  that  if  they  want  to  have  any  legal  claims 
whatsoever  on  the  father  of  their  children,  they  must  marry.   A  marriage  certificate 
should  establish  that  a  man  and  a  woman  have  entered  into  a  imique  legal  relationship. 
The  changes  in  recent  years  that  have  blurred  the  distinctiveness  of  marriage  are  subtly 
but  importantly  destructive. 

Together,  these  measures  add  up  to  a  set  of  signals,  some  with  immediate  and 
tangible  consequences,  others  with  long-term  consequences,  still  others  symbolic. 
They  should  be  supplemented  by  others  based  on  a  re-examination  of  divorce  law  and 
its  consequences. 

That  these  policy  changes  seem  drastic  and  unrealistic  is  a  peculiarity  of  our 
age,  not  of  the  policies  themselves.   With  embellishments,  I  have  endorsed  the  policies 
that  were  the  uncontroversial  law  of  the  land  as  recently  as  John  Kennedy's 
presidency.   Then,  America's  elites  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  that  a  free  society 
such  as  America's  can  sustain  itself  only  through  virtue  and  temperance  in  the  people, 
that  virtue  and  temperance  depend  centrally  on  the  socialization  of  each  new 
generation,  and  that  the  socialization  of  each  generation  depends  on  the  matrix  of  care 
and  resources  fostered  by  marriage. 

Three  decades  after  that  consensus  disappeared,  we  face  an  emerging  crisis. 
The  long,  steep  climb  in  black  illegitimacy  has  been  calamitous  for  black  communities 
and  painful  for  the  nation.   The  reforms  I  have  described  will  work  for  blacks  as  for 
whites,  and  have  been  needed  for  years.   But  the  brutal  truth  is  that  American  society 
as  a  whole  could  survive  when  illegitimacy  became  epidemic  within  a  comparatively 
small  ethnic  minority.   It  cannot  survive  the  same  epidemic  among  whites. 
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Mr.  KOPETSKI  [presiding].  Well,  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 
We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Green  stein 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  GREENSTEEV,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  CENTER  ON  BUDGET  AND  POLICY  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  GREENSTEESf.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  certainly 
a  broad  consensus  that  the  welfare  system  needs  major  reform  and 
that  rising  rates  of  out-of-wedlock  births  are  a  very  serious  na- 
tional problem.  The  question,  as  both  Greg  Duncan  and  Charles 
Murray  have  just  discussed,  of  the  relationship  between  welfare 
and  out-of-wedlock  births  is  a  very  complex  one. 

As  Greg  indicated,  most  researchers  looking  at  this  have  con- 
cluded that  if  there  is  a  relationship,  it  is  a  modest  one,  and  that 
welfare  is  not  one  of  the  driving  or  primary  forces  behind  out-of- 
wedlock  births.  That  is  what  the  statement  that  Greg  mentioned 
concludes.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  that? 

One  is  that  the  trend  toward  increased  out-of-wedlock  childbear- 
ing  is  a  societywide  phenomenon.  It  is  not  concentrated  just  among 
the  poor  or  the  less  educated.  Two-thirds  of  all  women  who  give 
birth  out  of  wedlock  are  not  poor  in  the  year  prior  to  their  preg- 
nancy. In  addition  to  that,  we  are  now  at  the  point  where  two- 
thirds  of  those  who  give  birth  out  of  wedlock  have  at  least  a  high 
school  diploma,  and  the  rates  are  rising  rapidly  among  those  with 
a  college  education. 

There  is  actually  a  statement,  I  think  on  the  front  of  Mr. 
Murray's  prepared  testimony,  that  the  proportion  of  those  giving 
birth  out  of  wedlock  who  are  high  school  dropouts  has  gone  up  in 
the  last  decade.  All  of  us — I  certainly  have  done  this  more  than 
once,  I  am  happy  to  admit — incorrectly  confused  these  complicated 
census  tables.  But  the  census  data  actually  show  the  opposite  is 
true,  and  that  the  proportion  of  women  giving  births  out  of  wedlock 
who  are  high  school  dropouts  has  dropped  significantly  in  the  past 
decade,  not  gone  up. 

Another  area  where  the  data  are  complex.  Of  those  giving  birth 
out  of  wedlock,  many  of  them  subsequently  do  go  on  weliare  at 
some  point.  I  think  June  O'Neill  will  talk  about  that  in  the  next 
panel.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  proportion — we  were  looking 
at  this  last  night;  we  have  not  completed  the  analysis  of  the  survey 
data — but  it  appears  that  a  large  majority,  perhaps  about  two- 
thirds,  of  unmarried  mothers  with  a  high  school  education  or  more 
do  not  receive  welfare  in  the  year  after  the  birth  of  their  child. 
Three-fifths  of  women  who  bear  a  child  outside  of  wedlock  are  not 
getting  AFDC  3  years  later. 

Yes,  many  do  go  on  at  some  point,  in  many  cases  for  a  temporary 
period  of  time  and  then  get  off.  But  if  welfare  were  the  driving  fac- 
tor here,  one  would  expect  larger  proportions  to  go  on  welfare  pret- 
ty much  immediately  after  having  a  child. 

As  Greg  Duncan  has  noted,  benefits  have  fallen  significantly  in 
recent  decades.  AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits  combined,  in  the  av- 
erage States,  are  now  down  about  25  percent  in  purchasing  power. 
They  are  back  to  the  level  of  AFDC  benefits  alone  in  1960  before 
the  food  stamp  program  was  created.  If  welfare  were  the  primary 
cause  here,  the  rates  of  out-of-wedlock  births  should  have  either 
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fallen  or  risen  more  slowly  as  welfare  benefits  declined,  but  they 
did  not. 

Now,  the  point  is  sometimes  made  that  if  you  look  at  the  total 
welfare  package  you  get  a  different  picture.  The  problem  with  that 
point  is  that  it  generally  includes  the  surging  cost  of  Medicaid. 
Medicaid  costs  have  soared  in  recent  decades,  but  that  is  primarily 
because  Medicaid  payments  to  doctors  and  hospitals  have  exploded 
in  public  and  private  sectors  alike.  That  medical  providers  charge 
escalating  amounts  for  services  does  not  help  poor  families  pay 
rent,  heat  their  homes,  or  buy  clothes.  It  does  not  alter  what,  to 
a  mother,  the  welfare  package  gives  her  to  buy.  So  we  cannot  use 
Medicaid  in  this  fashion  to  mask  what  is  indeed  a  drop  in  the  value 
of  the  welfare  package. 

Also,  if  welfare  were  the  driving  force  here,  we  would  expect 
more  significant  differences  in  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  between 
States  with  high  welfare  payments  and  States  with  low  welfare 
payments,  but  we  do  not  see  it.  Consider  Mississippi  and  New  Jer- 
sey. New  Jersey  has  58-percent  higher  welfare  payments,  including 
food  stamps  in  the  package,  than  Mississippi.  However,  the  propor- 
tion of  both  black  children  and  white  children  living  in  single-par- 
ent families  is  nearly  identical  in  the  two  States. 

Essentially,  as  Greg  has  noted,  as  the  statement  of  these  re- 
searchers indicates,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  research  in  this  area. 
As  Charles  Murray  has  just  mentioned,  some  studies  find  a  rela- 
tionship, many  studies  do  not.  Also,  as  he  noted,  the  studies  that 
find  a  relationship  tend  to  find  it  among  whites  and  not  among 
blacks.  Looking  at  all  of  the  data,  most  researchers  have  concluded 
that  if  there  is  an  effect,  it  is  a  modest  one  and  not  the  driving 
force  behind  out-of-wedlock  childbearing. 

Further  complicating  this,  let  me  talk  about  white  people,  as 
Charles  has,  in  his  Wall  Street  Journal  article  and  in  his  testimony 
today.  The  issues  here  also  are  complex.  I  would  dissent  from  his 
prediction  that  the  rising  rates  of  white  out-of-wedlock  childbearing 
are  leading  us  toward  a  white  underclass  that  mirrors  the  unfortu- 
nate conditions  we  see  in  black  inner-city  areas. 

White  poverty,  including  white  single-parent  poverty,  is  far  less 
concentrated  than  black  poverty  is.  The  proportion  of  whites  that 
live  in  high  poverty  areas  is  a  small  fraction  of  the  proportion  of 
poor  blacks  that  do.  Moreover,  two-thirds  of  white  women  who  give 
birth  outside  of  marriage  subsequently  marry.  Three-fifths  of  white 
women  who  have  a  child  outside  of  marriage  are  not  poor  3  years 
later.  Three-quarters  of  white  women  who  bear  a  child  outside 
marriage  never  have  another  nonmarital  birth. 

In  short,  while  we  need  to  be  very  concerned  about  these  rising 
rates,  particularly  among  whites,  the  white  women  having  children 
out  of  wedlock  are  a  very  diverse  group.  They  are  not  uniformly 
underclass  members.  They  are  not  uniformly  welfare  recipients.  As 
I  said,  most  of  them  subsequently  marry  and  are  not  poor. 

A  few  final  comments  on  where  this  leads  in  the  policy  area. 

Given  this  research,  there  is  really  not  a  basis  for  proceeding  to 
say  that  the  answer  is  reducing  or  eliminating  benefits  for  women 
based  on  their  marital  status  or  their  age.  The  welfare  system  cer- 
tainly is  in  need  of  change,  and  we  have  to  be  particularly  con- 
cerned about  teen  mothers. 
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We  are  beginning  to  get  results,  as  I  think  the  next  panel  might 
discuss,  of  some  interventions  for  teens  that  seem  to  be  having 
some  success  in  increasing  school  attendance.  I  think  we  should 
build  on  those  initiatives.  Those  typically  provide  higher  benefits  to 
teens  who  stay  in  school  and  reductions  in  benefits;  sanctions  for 
teens  who  do  not  adequately  attend  school. 

If  teens  are  totally  cut  off  and  get  no  benefits  whatsoever,  there 
is  nothing  to  increase  or  decrease.  And  if  most  of  them  have  chil- 
dren out  of  wedlock  anyway — if  for  the  sake  of  argument  you  ac- 
cept, which  I  do  not,  Charles'  figure  that  you  would  get  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  white  out-of-wedlock  births,  which  I  would  think 
is  a  very  high  figure,  when  you  factor  in  and  weigh  black  childbear- 
ing  as  well,  under  his  own  figures  a  majority  of  the  out-of-wedlock 
births  would  still  occur.  And  if  we  then  have  no  tools,  sanctions, 
incentives,  work  and  training  programs  that  do  improve  earnings 
to  help  move  them  to  self-sufficiency  and  off  of  welfare,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  make  progress  for  that  group. 

So  let  me  essentially  conclude  by  reiterating  the  statements  of 
the  researchers  that  this  is  a  source  of  very  deep  concern;  that  wel- 
fare does  not  appear  to  be  the  driving  force  here.  There  are  many 
other  factors:  Changed  sexual  mores,  increased  proportions  of 
women  in  the  labor  market,  and  others.  We  need  to  be  careful  not 
to  oversimplify  this. 

The  evidence  does  show  that  poverty  is  injurious  to  children.  And 
as  the  researchers'  statement  concluded,  if  we  proceed  down  the 
path  of  taking  groups  of  single  parents  and  denying  assistance  to 
them  and  their  children  based  on  their  marital  status  and  age, 
even  if  they  are  playing  by  the  rules,  complying  with  work  require- 
ments and  attempting  to  become  self-sufficient,  the  principal  result 
is  likely  to  be  an  increase  in  child  poverty,  perhaps  in  homeless- 
ness,  and  perhaps  even  in  family  dysfunction. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  GREENSTEIN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
CENTER  ON  BUDGET  AND  POLICY  PRIORITIES 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

June  29, 1994 


Thank  you  for  this  opporhanity  to  testify  on  issues  of  welfare  reform,  early 
childbearing,  and  out-of-wedlock  births.  I  am  Robert  Greenstein,  executive  director  of 
the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities.  Some  time  ago,  in  the  late  1970s,  I  served  as 
Administrator  of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  the  USDA  agency  that  administers 
the  food  stamp  program  and  other  food  assistance  programs.  Currently  I  also  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Entitlement  and  Tax  Reform  appointed  by 
President  Clinton  and  the  Congressional  leadership. 

There  is  strong  consensus  that  the  welfare  system  is  deeply  flawed  and  major 
change  is  needed.  The  welfare  reform  debate  has  broadened  in  recent  months  from  a 
debate  primarily  about  how  best  to  move  people  from  welfare  to  work  to  one  that  also 
includes  discussion  about  the  large  numbers  of  children  born  outside  of  marriage.  The 
erUargement  of  the  debate  reflects,  in  part,  increasing  awareness  of  the  large  and 
growing  proportions  of  births  occurring  out  of  wedlock. 

Central  to  this  debate  is  the  question  of  welfare's  role  in  this  phenomenon.  Some 
argue  that  welfare  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  rise  in  births  outside  marriage  and 
propose  eliminating  all  support  for  single-parent  families  with  children  (or,  in  some 
cases,  for  families  in  which  the  children  are  born  out  of  wedlock).  One  of  the  other 
members  of  this  panel,  Charles  Murray,  is  a  leading  proponent  of  such  a  view. 

Anyone  concerned  about  the  well-being  of  children  must  be  deeply  troubled  by 
the  increasing  numbers  of  children  born  outside  of  marriage.  And  in  dealing  with  this 
difficult  question  we  must  weigh  the  research  in  the  area  very  carefully.  We  must 
understand  what  it  shows  and  be  careful  not  rush  to  embrace  conclusions  and  policy 
prescriptions  that  are  not  supported  by  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 

Some  endorse  both  Charles  Murray's  analysis  and  his  prescriptions.  Others 
assume  his  analysis  is  authoritative  but  dissent  sharply  from  his  policy 
recommendations.  Like  the  bulk  of  researchers  in  the  field,  however,  I  believe  the 
research  indicates  that  the  story  is  far  more  complex  —  and  in  some  ways  quite 
different  —  than  Mr.  Murray  portrays  it.  It  is  not  only  his  prescriptions  that  are 
troubling,  and  in  my  view,  flawed,  but  his  analysis  as  well. 


I.  TRENDS  IN  OUT-OF-WEDLOCK  CHILDBEARING 

Let's  start  with  an  examination  of  trends  in  out-of-wedlock  childbearing.  The 
overall  out-of-wedlock  birth  rate  —  that  is,  the  number  of  births  for  every  1,000 
unmarried  women  of  childbearing  age  —  rose  from  26.4  in  1970  to  45.2  in  1991.  In 
other  words,  there  were  26.4  births  for  every  1,000  unmarried  women  of  childbearing 
age  in  1970.  In  1991,  there  were  45.2  such  births  for  every  1,000  women. 

During  this  period,  the  trends  diverged  for  blacks  and  whites.  Among  black 
women,  the  out-of-wedlock  birth  rate  dropped  modestly  from  95.5  in  1970  to  89.5  in 
1991.  (The  black  rate  reached  its  lowest  point  of  this  period  in  1984  when  it  stood  at 
77.)  Among  whites,  the  out-of-wedlock  birth  rate  rose  during  the  same  period. 

The  proportion  ofhirtlis  that  are  out-of-wedlock  differs  from  the  out-of-wedlock  birth 
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rate.  Among  whites  and  blacks  alike,  the  proportion  of  births  that  are  births  to 
unmarried  women  has  risen  over  the  past  20  years.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  rise  in  the 
out-of-wedlock  birth  rate  and  partly  to  two  other  factors.  First,  the  proportion  of 
women  of  childbearing  age  who  are  unmarried  is  much  higher  than  it  was  in  the  past. 
Second,  the  birth  rate  among  married  women  has  fallen  considerably.  In  other  words, 
a  larger  proportion  of  women  are  unmarried  than  in  the  past,  and  those  who  are 
married  have  fewer  children  than  they  used  to.  Both  factors  have  played  an  important 
role  in  increasing  the  proportion  of  births  that  occur  outside  of  marriage.  (The  increase 
noted  above  in  the  white  out-of-wedlock  birth  rate  —  that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  white 
unmarried  women  who  bear  children  —  pushes  to  higher  levels  the  proportion  of  all 
births  that  are  taking  place  outside  of  marriage.) 

To  investigate  why  these  trends  are  occurring,  it  is  important  to  identify  the 
groups  of  women  among  which  the  trend  toward  increased  out-of-wedlock 
cfuldbearing  is  found.  To  be  sure,  poor  women  are  more  likely  than  non-poor  women 
to  give  birth  outside  of  marriage.  But  the  evidence  demonstrates  that  the  trend  toward 
increased  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  is  a  society-wide  phenomenon  and  is  not 
concentrated  among  the  poor  or  the  less  educated. 


II.  NONMARITAL  CHILDBEARING  IS  A  SOCIETY-WIDE  TREND 

Data  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  (NLSY),  a  large  survey 
that  has  tracked  12,000  youth  each  year  since  1979,  and  unpublished  data  from  the 
Census  Bureau  demonstrate  that  nonmarital  childbearing  is  increasingly  a  society-wide 
phenomenon.' 

•  Data  from  the  NLSY  show  that  two-thirds  of  women  who  give  birth  outside  of 
marriage  are  not  poor  in  the  year  prior  to  their  pregnancy. 

•  In  addition,  out-of-wedlock  births  are  rising  rapidly  among  more  educated 
women  —  those  with  at  least  a  high  school  diploma.  By  1992,  two-thirds  of  all 
mothers  who  had  never  been  married  —  the  group  about  which  we  are  most 
concerned  —  were  high  school  graduates.  In  addition,  in  the  15  years  from  1977 
to  1992,  out-of-wedlock  birth  rates  rose  particularly  sharply  among  women  with 
college  education.  (In  1977,  few  of  the  white,  never-married  women  aged  25-34 
who  had  graduated  from  college  had  borne  children;  for  every  1,000  such 
women,  there  were  only  15  children  to  whom  they  had  given  birth.  By  1992,  the 
picture  had  changed.  For  every  1,000  white  never-married  women  aged  25-34 
with  a  college  degree,  91  children  had  been  born  —  a  six-fold  increase. 
Similarly,  the  number  of  children  that  had  been  born  to  black  never-married 
women  with  some  college  education  —  but  not  necessarily  a  college  degree  — 
increased  67  percent  during  this  period.^  ■* ) 


The  12,000  respondents  were  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  in  1979,  the  year  the  survey  began, 
and  have  been  interviewed  annually  since. 

^  Data  are  from  Fertility  of  American  Woniett:  June  1992  and  Population  Profile  of  the  United  States: 
1997,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

This  has  been  an  area  of  particular  misunderstanding,  in  part  due  to  an  error  in  the  first  few 
paragraphs  of  Mr.  Murray's  well-known  and  often-quoted  Wall  Street  journal  article  of  last  October.  In  his 
article,  Murray  belittles  the  increase  in  out-of-wedlock  births  among  college  graduates  as  "an  interesting 
trend,  but  of  minor  social  importance.  'The  real  news,"  Murray  stated,  "is  that  the  proportion  of  single 
mothers  with  less  than  a  high  school  education  jumped  to  4K  percent  from  35  percent  in  a  single  decade." 

In  fact,  the  Census  report  entitled  Fertility  of  American  Women,  1992  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
single  mothers  with  less  than  a  high  school  education  declined,  rather  than  rising  as  Murray  asserts.  In  1982, 
some  40  percent  of  mothers  who  had  never  been  married  lacked  a  high  school  diploma.  By  1992,  the 
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In  short,  the  rise  in  out-of-wedlock  births  is  a  society-wide  trend,  a  point  also 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  its  recent  report  entitled,  "Families  on 
Welfare:  Sharp  Rise  in  Never-Married  Women  Reflects  Societal  Trend."  In  this  report, 
the  GAO  states,  "The  growth  in  the  proportion  of  women  who  never  married  was  the 
most  dramatic  change  we  found  among  the  group  of  single  women  receiving  AFDC. 
This  change  paralleled  a  broader  societal  trend  among  all  single  mothers.  Among  all 
single  mothers,  the  proportion  who  never  married  almost  tripled  over  the  same 
period." 

Moreover,  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  has  not  only  risen  here  in  the  United 
States,  but  has  also  risen  in  recent  decades  throughout  Western  industrialized 
countries,  most  of  which  have  very  different  social  welfare  policies  than  we  do.  In 
1960,  four  percent  of  the  children  born  in  France  and  five  percent  of  those  born  in 
England  were  born  out  of  wedlock.  By  1988,  this  had  climbed  to  approximately  27 
percent  in  both  countries.  Divorce  rates  in  Western  industrialized  countries  have  also 
increased,  as  they  have  here. 


III.  TRENDS  IN  TEEN  CHILDBEARING 

Many  Americans  believe  the  rising  tide  of  out-of-wedlock  births  is  fueled  by  a 
surge  of  teenage  pregnancies  and  that  most  out-of-wedlock  births  occur  to  teen-age 
girls.  The  belief  that  teen-age  mothers  are  responsible  for  most  out-of  wedlock  births  is 
mistaken.  Seventy  percent  of  out-of-wedlock  births  occur  to  women  age  20  or  older. 
Only  12  percent  —  still  a  disturbing  amount  —  occur  to  women  under  the  age  of  18. 

Nevertheless,  teenage  childbearing  is  cause  for  serious  concern.  Many  welfare 
recipients  have  their  first  child  as  a  teen.  And  as  is  well  known,  teen  mothers  are 
among  those  most  likely  to  remain  poor  and  on  welfare  for  long  periods  of  time.  It 
makes  sense  to  examine  the  trends  concerning  teen  childbearing. 

These  trends  are  mixed.  In  1955,  there  were  90  births  for  every  1,000  women 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  19.  By  1991,  this  had  declined  to  62  births  for  every  1,000 
teen-age  women.  The  teen  birth  rate  reached  its  lowest  point  in  1986  when  there  were 
50  births  per  1,000  teen-aged  women.  While  it  has  climbed  somewhat  since  then,  the 
teen  birth  rate  is  still  far  below  the  level  of  the  1950's  and  60's. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  figures  encompass  all  births  to  teen-agers,  including 
births  to  both  married  and  unmarried  teens.  While  the  overall  teen  birth  rate  has 
fallen,  the  birth  rate  among  unmarried  teens  has  increased.  In  1960,  fewer  than  one- 
sixth  of  teen  births  occurred  outside  marriage.  In  1991,  more  than  two-thirds  of  such 
births  did. 


IV.  FACTORS  INFLUENCING  TEEN  CHILDBEARING 

What  factors  influence  teen  childbearing?  Researchers  who  study  this  matter 
have  found  that  teen-agers  who  are  failing  in  school  and  come  from  disadvantaged 
families  are  the  teens  most  likely  to  become  parents.  Princeton  sociologist  Kristen 
Luker  observed  in  a  1991  American  Prospect  article: 

Two  kinds  of  background  factors  influence  which  teens  are  likely  to 


propiirtion  of  never-married  motliers  whci  had  not  graduated  from  high  school  had  fallen  to  34  percent.  At 
the  same  time,  the  proportion  of  never -married  mothers  who  not  only  graduated  from  high  school  but  also 
obtained  some  postsecondary  education  rose  from  1ft  percent  to  26  percent  during  this  period. 
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become  pregnant  and  give  birth  outside  of  marriage.  First  is  inherited 
disadvantage.  Young  women  from  families  that  are  poor,  or  rural,  or 
from  a  disadvantaged  minority  are  more  likely  to  be  teen  mothers  than 
their  counterparts  from  more  privileged  backgrounds.  Yet  young 
mothers  are  not  just  disadvantaged;  they  are  also  discouraged.  Studies 
suggest  that  a  young  woman  who  has  other  troubles  —  who  is  not  doing 
well  in  school,  has  lower  'measured  ability,'  and  lacks  aspiratior\s  for 
herself  —  is  also  at  risk  of  becoming  a  teenaged  mother. 

Two  other  researchers.  Brent  Miller  and  Kristin  Moore,  have  examined  the 
relationship  between  contraceptive  use,  academic  achievement,  and  future  aspirations. 
In  a  1990  article  in  the  journal  of  Marriage  and  the  Family,  they  reported  that  teens  who 
"have  high  educational  expectations  and  school  success  are  more  likely  to  use 
contraception  effectively."  They  also  reported  that  "the  decision  to  obtain  an  abortion 
is  more  frequently  made  by  teens  who  are  enrolled  in  school,  and  who  have  higher 
educational  aspirations." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  teen  birth  rate  in  the  United  States  is  much  higher 
than  that  in  other  western  industrialized  countries  with  more  generous  welfare 
benefits.  While  the  U.S.  teen  birth  rate  is  62  per  1,000  young  women  under  age  20,  the 
teen  birth  rate  in  the  Netherlands  is  6.  In  France  the  rate  is  9.  It  is  10  in  Italy,  17  in 
Norway,  22  in  Australia,  25  in  Canada,  and  33  in  the  Uruted  Kingdom." 


V.  WELFARE  AND  OUT-OF-WEDLOCK  CHILDBEARING:  WHAT  IS  THE  EVIDENCE? 

There  is  strong  consensus  that  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  children  being 
raised  in  single-parent  families  represents  a  problem  of  major  dimensions.  But  the 
question  of  what  lies  behind  this  trend  is  a  complicated  one.  There  is  a  considerable 
body  of  research  on  this  question.  The  research  strongly  indicates  that  welfare  is  not 
one  of  the  primary  causes  of  out-of-wedlock  birtlis. 

First,  if  welfare  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  rising  tide  of  out-of-wedlock 
births,  one  would  expect  out-of-wedlock  births  to  be  increasing  primarily  among  low- 
income,  less-educated  women.  As  noted  above,  however,  the  rise  in  childbearing  by 
unmarried  mothers  has  occurred  among  high  school  graduates,  those  with  college 
education,  and  school  dropouts  alike.  About  70  percent  of  unmarried  mothers  with  a 
high  school  education  or  more  do  not  receive  welfare  in  the  year  after  the  birth  of  their 
child.  Even  among  those  without  a  high  school  diploma,  more  than  half  do  not  receive 
welfare  in  the  first  year  following  the  birth  of  the  child.  While  about  half  of  all  young 
women  who  have  a  child  outside  marriage  receive  welfare  at  some  point  during  the 
three  years  after  having  the  child,  one  would  expect  that  if  welfare  were  causing  or 
"enabling"  these  unmarried  women  to  have  children,  many  more  would  go  on  welfare 
prior  to  or  immediately  upon  having  a  child.  That  this  does  not  occur  weakens  the 
argument  that  welfare  is  the  driving  force  behind  these  women's  behavior. 

Also  of  note  is  the  fact  about  three-fifths  of  women  who  bear  a  child  outside  of 
marriage  are  not  receiving  any  AFDC  benefits  three  years  after  the  child's  birth.  If 
welfare  were  the  primary  cause  of  out-of-wedlock  childbearing,  one  might  expect  that 
the  vast  majority  of  mothers  who  have  cluldren  outside  of  marriage  would  remain  on 
welfare  for  long  periods  of  time.  This  is  not  the  case. 

Furthermore,  since  the  early  1970s,  welfare  benefits  have  fallen  sharply  in 
purchasing  power;  AFDC  benefits  in  the  median  state  are  45  percent  lower  today  than 
in  1970,  after  adjusting  for  inflation.  (Tfiis  is  for  a  family  of  three  with  no  other  income. 


"Data  are  from  Kribtin  Mimre,  Ph.D. 
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the  standard  way  of  measuring  these  benefit  trends.)  If  food  stamps  are  included,  the 
drop  is  about  25  percent.  In  fact,  AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits  combined  in  the 
average  state  have  now  receded  to  the  level  of  AFDC  benefits  alone  in  1960,  before  the 
food  stamp  program  was  even  created.  If  welfare  were  the  primary  cause  out-of- 
wedlock  births,  the  rate  of  out-of-wedlock  births  should  have  fallen  —  or  risen  more 
slowly  —  as  welfare  benefits  declined.  It  didn't. 

Some  have  responded  to  this  point  by  claiming  that  the  total  value  of  the 
"welfare  package"  has  continued  to  rise  in  recent  decades.  But  the  value  of  the 
"welfare  package"  has  increased  only  if  one  counts  the  surging  cost  of  Medicaid  as 
representing  a  major  liberalization  of  the  welfare  package  provided  to  recipients. 
While  Medicaid  costs  have  soared  during  this  period,  this  is  not  because  the  Medicaid 
benefit  package  has  been  substantially  expanded.  To  the  contrary,  Medicaid  costs  have 
exploded  primarily  because  health  care  costs  nationwide  —  in  both  the  public  and  the 
private  sectors  —  have  spiraled  out  of  control.  That  medical  care  providers  charge 
escalating  amounts  for  their  services  does  not  help  poor  families  pay  rent,  heat  their 
homes,  or  buy  clothes  —  and  does  not  alter  the  reality  that  the  "welfare  package" 
enables  mothers  to  buy  much  less  of  life's  necessities  than  it  formerly  did.  The  rising 
cost  of  Medicaid  does  not  make  it  easier  for  poor  mothers  to  raise  their  children  and 
pay  their  bills  and  does  not  make  motherhood  more  attractive  to  a  single  woman.  The 
rising  hospital  and  doctor  charges  that  characterize  Medicaid  should  not  be  used  to 
mask  the  drop  in  welfare  benefits  that  clearly  has  occurred. 

Some  argue  that  the  value  of  the  welfare  package  relative  to  the  "marriage 
package"  —  the  income  a  mother  and  her  children  would  receive  if  the  mother  married 
—  has  increased  due  to  the  rising  costs  of  health  care  and  the  falling  wages  of  low- 
skilled  men.  That,  in  turn,  could  influence  a  woman's  decision  to  marry.  Fortunately, 
the  recently  expanded  earned  income  tax  credit  will  substantially  raise  the  real 
earnings  of  low-income  working  families  —  including  two-parent  families  that  will 
form  if  low-income  fathers  marry  women  who  otherwise  would  go  on  AFDC.  When 
fully  phased  in,  the  earned  income  tax  credit  will  offer  low-income  working  parents  up 
to  $3,400  in  refundable  tax  credits.  This  should  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  welfare 
relative  to  work  or  to  marriage  to  a  low-wage  spouse. 

Even  if  one  assumes  that  the  welfare  package  has  increased  relative  to  the 
marriage  package,  this  is  due  not  to  the  welfare  system,  but  rather  to  changes  in  the 
labor  market  and  problems  with  the  health  care  system  that  leave  many  low-income 
families  that  are  not  on  welfare  without  health  care  coverage.  If  the  recently  expanded 
earned  income  tax  credit  is  coupled  with  universal  health  care  coverage  and  affordable 
child  care,  then  marriage  to  a  low-wage  working  man  should  become  more  attractive  to 
a  single  mother.  A  minimum  wage  job  coupled  with  the  earned  income  tax  credit  will 
be  worth  over  $6,000  more  than  the  AFDC  grant  in  the  median  state.'   If  such  a  job  is 
coupled  with  guaranteed  health  care  and  affordable  child  care,  marriage  to  a  low-wage 
worker  should  become  substantially  more  attractive  financially  than  welfare  to  a 
young  mother.  In  other  words,  such  policy  changes,  coupled  with  the  expanded  EITC, 
could  create  positive  incentives  to  marry. 

Similarly,  if  welfare  were  the  principal  cause  of  high  and  growing  rates  of  out- 
of-wedlock  births,  one  would  expect  states  with  high  welfare  benefits  to  have  higher 
out-of-wedlock  birth  rates  —  and  a  higher  proportion  of  children  living  in  single- 
parent  families  —  than  states  with  low  benefits.  While  Murray  claims  it  is  the  existence 
of  welfare  rather  than  the  level  of  benefits  that  induces  high  rates  of  out-of-wedlock 
childbearing,  the  differences  in  state  benefit  levels  are  sufficiently  large  that  if  welfare 
were  the  main  cause  of  the  formation  of  single-parent  families,  we  would  expect  to  see 
a  substantial  correlation  between  state  benefit  levels  and  the  proportion  of  children  in 


'  The  earned  income  tax  credit  is  calculated  based  on  a  family  with  2  or  more  children. 
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single-parent  families.  However,  the  data  on  this  matter  do  not  support  the  hypothesis 
of  a  strong  connection  between  welfare  and  out-of-wedlock  childbearing. 

For  example,  compare  Mississippi  and  New  Jersey.  The  combined  value  of 
AFDC  benefits  and  food  stamps  is  $412  per  month  for  a  family  of  three  in  Mississippi, 
while  a  similar  family  in  New  Jersey  receives  $650,  or  58  percent  more.  If  AFDC  were 
the  driving  force  behind  out-of-wedlock  births  and  the  formation  of  single-parent 
families,  the  much  larger  benefits  in  New  Jersey  should  result  in  a  higher  proportion  of 
children  in  that  state  living  in  single-parent  families.  But  this  isn't  the  case.  In  both 
states,  about  50  percent  of  black  children  and  14  percent  of  white  children  live  in  single- 
parent  families,  despite  the  large  difference  in  AFDC  benefit  levels.  More  sophisticated 
statistical  analyses  of  the  relationsfup  between  state  welfare  benefits  and  out-of- 
wedlock  births  have  generally  found  no  correlation  —  or  only  a  small  correlation  — 
between  benefit  levels  and  nonmarital  childbearing.  Even  if  one  believes  that  welfjire 
benefits  have  an  effect  on  nonmarital  childbearing,  falling  welfare  benefits  make  it 
difficult  to  argue  that  welfare  has  been  a  large  factor  behind  the  increase  in  out-of- 
wedlock  births. 

The  question  of  whether  welfare  is  a  major  cause  of  the  increase  in  out-of- 
wedlock  births  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  studied  extensively.  Most  studies  in  the 
area  find  little  relationship  between  welfare  benefits  and  out-of-wedlock  births.  In  fact, 
in  an  academic  journal  article  that  Charles  Murray  himself  published  in  early  1993,  he 
acknowledged  that  numerous  studies  have  found  no  such  connection  and  that  those 
studies  that  did  find  a  connection  generally  found  it  among  whites  and  not  among 
blacks. 

Robert  Moffitt,  a  Brown  University  economist  who  is  widely  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  in  this  area  and  whose  work  is  widely  regarded  by  researchers 
of  all  viewpoints,  last  year  published  the  results  of  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  research 
on  this  issue.  In  a  1993  Yale  Law  &  Policy  Review  article,  Moffitt  concluded:  "The 
research  on  this  issue,  however,  shows  little  relationship  between  illegitimacy  or 
marriage  and  receipt  of  welfare  benefits."  Even  among  researchers  who  think  such  a 
connection  may  exist,  the  general  view  is  that  welfare  is  only  a  small  factor  in  a 
woman's  decision  to  have  a  child  outside  of  marriage. 

A  group  of  76  prominent  researchers  who  work  in  the  field  of  poverty,  the  labor 
market,  and  family  structure  recently  issued  a  joint  statement  on  the  subject  of  welfare 
and  out-of-wedlock  childbearing.  These  researchers,  who  represent  diverse  academic 
disciplines,  institutions,  and  viewpoints  concurred  with  the  following  statement: 

Most  research  examining  the  effect  of  higher  welfare  benefits  on 
out-of-wedlock  childbearing  and  teen  pregnancy  finds  that  benefit  levels 
have  no  significant  effect  on  the  likelihood  that  black  women  and  girls 
will  have  children  outside  of  marriage  and  either  no  significant  effect,  or 
only  a  small  effect,  on  the  likelihood  that  whites  will  have  such  births. 
Indeed,  cash  welfare  benefits  have  fallen  in  real  value  over  the  past  20 
years,  the  same  period  that  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  increased... [T]he 
evidence  suggests  that  welfare  has  not  played  a  major  role  in  the  rise  in 
out-of-wedlock  childbearing. 


VI.  OUT-OF-WEDLOCK  BIRTHS  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 

Several  welfare  reform  bills  now  before  Congress  contain  provisions  that  relate 
to  these  issues.  Two  bills  include  provisions  that  would  make  certain  categories  of 
single-parent  families  ineligible  for  basic  cash  assistance.  The  "House  Republican 
welfare  reform  bill,"  H.R.  3500,  requires  states  to  deny  AFDC  benefits  to  minor  single 
mothers  and  their  children  unless  a  state  passes  legislation  opting  out  of  this  provision. 
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There  are  no  good  cause  provisions.  The  Real  Welfare  Reform  Act,  H.R.  4473, 
introduced  by  Representative  Jim  Talent  (R-MO)  goes  still  further.  Under  this  bill, 
children  born  to  unmarried  mothers  under  age  21  —  or  older  at  state  option  —  would 
be  ineligible  for  AFDC,  food  stamps,  and  housing  assistance.  Four  years  after 
enactment,  children  born  to  unmarried  women  under  age  26  (or  higher  at  state  option) 
would  be  ineligible  for  these  benefits.  These  children  and  their  parents  would  remain 
permanently  ineligible  for  any  assistance  under  these  programs  unless  the  parent 
subsequently  married  the  child's  father  or  another  person  who  accepted  financial 
responsibility  for  that  child.  In  addition  to  these  provisions,  many  bills  include  child 
exclusion  or  "family  cap"  provisions  that  deny  AFDC  benefits  to  children  born  to  a 
mother  already  receiving  assistance.  Each  of  these  provisions  appear  to  be  based  on  the 
premise  that  welfare  is  the  driving  force  behind  women's  decisior\s  to  have  children 
outside  of  marriage.  As  noted  above,  the  research  does  not  support  this  belief. 

Given  the  research  in  this  field,  there  is  no  basis  for  assuming  that  provisions 
such  as  these  would  have  dramatic  effects  on  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  rates.  One 
virtually  certain  effect,  however,  is  that  poor  children  would  become  poorer.  Another 
effect  would  be  that  public  policy  would  have  fewer  tools  with  which  to  intervene  and 
attempt  to  improve  the  prospects  —  and  the  behavior  —  of  those  who  have  given  birth 
outside  of  marriage. 

While  the  welfare  system  is  in  need  of  major  change,  simple  solutions  such  as 
making  certain  groups  of  poor  children  and  their  mothers  ineligible  for  benefits  are  not 
a  wise  course  to  follow.  Welfare  reform  should  address  the  complex  nature  of  the 
problems.  For  teens,  it  should  include  provisions  that  test  new  approaches  to  reducing 
teen  pregnancy,  followed  by  widespread  implementation  of  those  approaches  found 
effective.  It  also  should  build  on  programs  that  have  been  proven  effective  at 
increasing  school  attendance  among  teen  parents  receiving  AFDC.  And,  for  all 
families,  it  ought  to  include  significant  improvements  in  child  support  enforcement  so 
that  both  parents  understand  that  if  they  have  a  child,  they  will  be  held  responsible  for 
that  child.  (This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  Charles  Murray's  policy  recommendation  that 
child  support  obligations  be  ended  for  fathers  who  have  children  outside  of  marriage.) 

Several  recent  evaluations  of  programs  for  teen  parents  on  AFDC  have  produced 
some  encouraging  results  and  suggest  that  certain  types  of  targeted  interventions  for 
this  population  are  appropriate.  These  programs,  including  Ohio's  Learning,  Earning 
and  Parenting  (LEAP)  program  and  the  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  Teenage  Parent 
Demonstratioris,  significantly  increased  rates  of  school  attendance  in  the  short  term 
among  teen  parents.  By  improving  school  attendance,  there  is  hope  these  programs 
will  produce  increases  in  high  school  graduation,  and  in  the  longer  term,  better  enable 
teen  parents  to  find  jobs  that  are  self-supporting.  Each  of  the  programs  combined  a  mix 
of  requirements  and  incentives  and  an  array  of  services  including  case  management 
and  support  services.  The  LEAP  program  relies  on  a  combination  of  AFtXZ  bonuses 
and  sanctions  tied  to  school  attendance.  The  program  also  included  case  management 
and  supportive  services  such  as  child  care  and  transportation  assistance.  The  Teenage 
Parent  Demonstrations  also  relied  on  financial  penalties  tied  to  participation  as  well  as 
more  intensive  case  management.  Neither  of  these  interventions  could  have  been 
mounted  if  the  teen  parents  had  not  been  eligible  for  AFDC  benefits;  obviously, 
benefits  can"t  be  raised  for  school  attendance  and  lowered  for  missing  school  if  there 
are  no  benefits  to  begin  with. 


VII.  INSTITUTIONALIZING  CHILDREN 

Proponents  of  provisions  that  would  make  children  and  their  parents  ineligible 
for  assistance  contend  that  their  proposals  would  not  harm  children.  But  the  question 
must  be  asked:  what  would  happen  to  these  children  if  their  parent  is  unable  to  find 
work  and  there  is  no  AFDC?  The  family  may  be  unable  to  pay  rent  and  purchase 
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necessities.  Homelessness  and  hunger  could  increase.  Murray  argues  that  the 
consequences  of  homelessness  can  be  avoided  by  placing  these  children  for  adoption. 
He  argues  there  are  an  ample  number  of  families  willing  and  able  to  take  these  children 
and  that  children  for  whom  no  adophve  home  can  be  found  would  be  placed  in 
orphanages.  Many  of  the  children  in  families  that  come  onto  AFDC  are  not  newborn 
babies,  however,  but  older  children  who  have  already  grown  attached  to  their  parents. 
Psychologists  have  long  recognized  the  importance  of  children's  attachments  to  their 
caregivers  and  have  noted  that  disruptions  in  the  relationship  between  the  child  and 
the  caregiver  places  the  child  at  risk  for  developmental  problems.  Most  notably, 
children  separated  from  a  caregiver  may  have  difficulties  forming  other  attachments  to 
adults.  The  attachment  between  a  child  and  his/her  caregiver  forms  during  the  first 
two  years  of  life.  Chiildren  need  caring  relatior\ships  with  adults  to  navigate  childhood 
and  adolescence  successfully.  Furthermore,  while  there  may  be  a  large  demand  for 
infants,  fewer  placements  are  available  for  older  children  (particularly  older  minority 
children)  and  children  with  disabilities. 

H.R.  4473  also  envisior\s  increased  institutionalization  of  children.  The  bill 
makes  children  born  to  unmarried  mothers  under  age  21  (or  a  higher  age  level  at  state 
option)  and  their  parents  ineligible  for  assistance  not  only  while  the  mother  is  under  21 
but  throughout  the  child's  entire  childhood.  This  means  that  a  30-year-old  mother  with 
a  12-year-old  child  who  had  never  before  received  welfare  benefits  would  be  ineligible 
for  assistance  if  she  lost  her  job  and  needed  AFDC.  H.R.  4473  provides  grants  to  states 
to  promote  adoptions,  establish  orphanages,  and  create  group  homes  to  care  for  the 
children  who  would  be  ineligible  for  welfare.  Perhaps  the  authors  of  the  bill  share  Mr. 
Murray's  view  that  many  children  would  receive  better  care  in  an  institution  than  in  the 
home  of  a  poor  single  mother.  But  this  means  that  sigiuficant  numbers  of  children 
would  be  taken  from  their  parents  and  placed  in  orphanages  because  the  parent  is 
impoverished,  not  because  the  parent  is  poor  at  parenting  or  abusive,  which  are  the 
reasons  most  children  are  taken  from  their  parents  today.  Moreover,  the  part  of  the 
current  social  welfare  system  designed  to  protect  children  from  abusive  and  neglectful 
homes  is  already  overwhelmed;  as  a  result,  children  often  linger  in  inadequate  care  for 
long  periods  of  time.  They  grow  up  with  no  permanent  families. 

Proponents  of  these  policies  argue  that  these  harsh  steps  are  justified  because  the 
consequences  of  bearing  a  child  outside  of  marriage  are  so  universally  destructive.  It  is 
true  that  children  who  grow  up  in  poor,  single-parent  fanulies  are  less  likely  to 
graduate  from  high  school  and  are  more  likely  to  become  teen  parents  than  other 
children.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  most  children  who  grow  up  in  single-parent 
families  finish  high  school,  do  not  become  criminals,  and  —  if  the}/  are  girls  —  are  not  welfare 
dependent  as  adults.  Research  by  noted  sociologist  Sara  McLanahan  shows  that  while 
both  poverty  and  family  structure  influence  educational  attainment,  most  children 
living  in  single-parent  families  do  graduate  high  school.  More  than  half  of  all  children 
living  in  the  most  disadvantaged  families  —  families  headed  by  a  single  mother  who 
did  not  herself  graduate  from  high  school  —  receive  their  high  school  diploma. 
Furthermore,  approximately  80  percent  of  girls  who  grow  up  in  such  families  do  not 
become  teen  parents.  Similarly,  poverty  researcher  Greg  Duncan  has  found  that  two- 
thirds  of  girls  who  grow  up  in  families  that  rely  on  welfare  for  a  substantial  part  of  the 
girl's  adolescence  are  completely  independent  of  welfare  in  early  adulthood.  In  short, 
terminating  assistance  for  single-parent  families  and  their  children  would  plunge 
deeper  into  poverty  large  numbers  of  families  whose  children  would  otherwise  go  on 
to  lead  decent,  productive  lives.  In  many  cases,  it  likely  would  also  increase  social 
dysfunction  among  such  families  and  children. 

In  light  of  the  evidence  indicating  that  most  children  who  grow  up  even  in  these 
disadvantaged  circumstances  graduate  from  high  school  and  are  independent  from 
welfare,  the  belief  that  these  children  would  be  better  off  and  better  socialized  if  they 
were  taken  from  their  parents,  often  to  be  placed  in  orphanages,  is  difficult  to 
understand.  It  is  not  supported  by  research  evidence.  Furthermore,  in  recent  years. 
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there  has  been  a  move  away  from  group  care  settings  —  especially  for  younger 
children  —  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  such  settings  deny  children  the  individual 
attention  and  continuity  of  care  critical  to  their  development.  Proposals  to 
institutionalize  children  are  in  direct  contrast  to  the  growing  movement  to  help  families 
in  crisis  work  out  their  problems  so  children  can  stay  with  their  families  rather  than  be 
placed  in  foster  care. 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  research  by  Sara  McLanahan  has 
shown  that  children  who  live  in  single-parent  families  due  to  divorce  have  many  of  the 
same  problems  as  those  whose  parents  never  married,  few  policymakers  propose 
denying  assistance  for  mothers  and  children  in  cases  of  divorce.  McLanahan  recently 
wrote: 

Children  born  to  unmarried  parents  are  slightly  more  likely  to  drop  out  of 
school  and  become  teen  mothers  than  children  born  to  married  parents 
who  divorce.  But  the  difference  is  small  when  compared  to  the  difference 
between  these  two  groups  of  children  and  children  who  grow  up  with 
both  parents.  What  matters  for  children  is  not  whether  their  parents  are 
married  when  they  are  born,  but  whether  their  parents  live  together  while 
the  children  are  growing  up. ..Remarriage  is  another  instance  where  the 
conventional  wisdom  is  wrong.  Children  in  stepfamilies  don't  do  better 
than  children  of  mothers  who  never  remarry.  Despite  significantly  higher 
income  and  the  presence  of  two  parents,  the  average  child  in  a  stepfamily 
has  about  the  same  chance  of  dropping  out  of  high  school  as  the  average 
child  in  a  one-parent  family.*" 


VIII.  THE  EFFECT  OF  POVERTY  ON  CHILDREN 

Policies  that  deny  benefits  to  groups  of  poor  children  based  on  the  parents'  age 
or  marital  status  will  make  poor  children  poorer.  This  is  important.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  poverty  harms  children. 

For  example,  a  recent  study  on  poverty  and  child  development  found  that  "Poor 
children  are  more  likely  to  be  low  height-for-age,  low  weight-for-height,  and  to  score 
poorly  on  indicators  of  cognitive  and  socioemotional  development  than  middle-  and 
upper-income  children.  Long-term  economic  disadvantage  is  also  associated  with 
deficits  in  rates  of  growth  in  height.  "^  Poor  children  also  are  more  likely  to  develop 
academic  skills  more  slowly  than  nonpoor  children,  to  drop  out  of  high  school  and  to 
become  teen  parents  than  are  more  affluent  children. 


IX.  ADDITIONAL  POLICIES  THAT  THREATEN  POOR  CHILDREN 

One  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  welfare  reform  should  be  the  number  of 
children  and  families  lifted  from  poverty.  As  noted,  I  fear  that  a  principal  effect  of 
provisions  to  deny  benefits  to  children  and  their  parents  based  on  the  mother's  age  and 
marital  status  would  be  to  make  many  poor  children  still  poorer  rather  than  less  so. 
Several  other  provisions  in  bills  before  the  Subcommittee  also  could  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  child  poverty. 


''Sara  McLanahan,  The  Consequences  of  Shigle  Motherhood."  The  American  Prospect.  Summer 
1994. 

^See  "Poverty,  Nutritional  Status,  Growth  and  Cognitive  Development  of  Children  in  the  United 
States '  by  Jane  Miller  and  Sanders  Korennian.  Princeton  University's  Office  of  Population  Research 
Working  Paper  Series.  June  1993. 
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For  example,  H.R.  3500  includes  a  provision  that  denies  AFDC  benefits  to 
children  for  whom  paternity  has  not  yet  been  established  even  when  the  mother  has 
fully  cooperated  with  the  child  support  enforcement  agency.  State  child  support 
agencies  often  take  one  to  two  years  to  establish  legal  paternity;  children  would  be 
denied  benefits  during  this  period. 

In  addition,  several  bills  contain  a  provision  that  either  requires  or  allows  states 
to  terminate  both  cash  assistance  and  an  employment  opportunity  for  poor  families  after 
a  given  period  of  time.  Under  such  approaches,  a  parent  would  be  placed  in  a  work 
program  following  a  two-year  time  limit  on  AFDC.  But  after  three  years  in  the  work 
program,  a  parent  and  her  children  could  be  cut  off  entirely  even  if  the  mother  had 
faithfully  complied  with  all  work  requirements. 


X.  PATERNITY  ESTABLISHMENT  REQUIREMENTS 

Under  H.R.  3500,  children  for  whom  paternity  has  not  been  legally  established 
would  be  ineligible  for  AFDC  benefits.  Their  ineligibility  would  be  maintained  even  if 
the  mother  has  cooperated  with  state  officials  by  providing  all  the  information  she  has 
about  the  father.  States  could  exempt  themselves  from  this  provision  by  passing  state 
legislation. 

Under  current  law,  single  mothers'applying  for  or  receiving  AFDC  are  required 
to  cooperate  with  the  state  in  establishing  both  paternity  and  child  support  orders.  A 
mother  must  tell  the  state  what  she  knows  about  the  identity  and  location  of  the  likely 
father,  go  to  the  child  support  office  for  interviews,  provide  documents  (e.g.  birth 
certificates),  appear  as  a  witness,  give  sworn  testimony,  and  turn  over  to  the  state  any 
child  support  payments  she  receives  directly  from  the  father.  In  addition,  if  requested 
to  do  so,  she  must  submit  to  genetic  tests.  It  is  then  the  state's  responsibility  to  pursue 
paternity  through  a  court  or  administrative  process.  Under  current  regulations  that 
govern  paternity,  if  a  woman  with  a  newborn  approaches  the  child  support  agency 
asking  for  help  in  establishing  paternity  and  collecting  child  support  (or  if  she  is 
referred  to  the  agency  by  the  welfare  system),  the  state  has  at  least  18  months  to 
establish  paternity  and  longer  if  there  are  delays  in  locating  the  noncustodial  parent 
and  serving  him  with  notice  that  paternity  proceedings  are  being  brought.* 

During  that  time,  the  mother  often  has  little  ability  to  speed  up  the  process.  As 
the  Interstate  Commission  on  Child  Support  Report  noted,  many  caseworkers  have 
1,000  cases,  making  it  difficult  to  expedite  action  on  these  cases.  In  addition,  some 
states  have  systems  that  are  antiquated  and  sometimes  make  it  difficult  even  for 
fathers  who  want  to  establish  paternity  voluntarily  to  do  so  quickly.  Major  studies 
conducted  during  the  last  few  years,  including  a  national  study  conducted  by  the 
Urban  Institute,  demonstrate  that  the  structure  of  a  state's  paternity  system  has  a 
profound  effect  on  the  likelihood  that  paternity  will  be  established  and  how  long  it  will 
take.  As  a  result,  state  paternity  establishment  rates  vary  widely.  According  to  the 
Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement's  17th  Annual  Report  to  Congress,  West  Virginia 
had  the  highest  paternity  establishment  rate.  Its  IV-D  agency  established  paternity  in 
85  percent  of  the  cases  that  needed  paternity  establishment.  Oklahoma,  by  contrast, 
established  paternity  in  only  three  percent  of  its  cases.  Unless  women  in  Oklahoma  are 
very  different  fr5m  women  in  West  Virginia,  these  data  suggest  that  state  processes, 
rather  than  the  cooperation  of  mothers,  largely  determine  state  paternity  establishment 
rates. 


The  "<V-D"  agency  ib  cliar);ed  with  enfiircing  child  suppdrt  payments  to  children  applying  for  or 
receiving  AFDC  and  to  children  whose  custodial  parents  ask  for  assistance  from  the  agency.  These  IV-D 
agencies  are  required  to  assist  parents  asking  for  help  regardless  of  their  income  status.   The  IV-D  cases 
include  about  half  of  all  single  parent  families. 
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Congress  has  already  taken  some  steps  to  improve  state  performance  in 
paternity  establishment,  most  recently  in  last  year's  Reconciliation  Act.  While  these 
changes  —  and  others  that  Congress  hopehilly  will  make  in  enacting  new  welfare 
reform  legislation  —  should  improve  paternity  establishment,  the  changes  will  take 
time  to  implement.  Furthermore,  the  changes  may  have  only  modest  effects  on 
paternity  establishment  for  older  children  (for  whom  such  reforms  as  improved 
procedures  for  establishing  paternity  in  hospitals  at  the  time  of  birth  will  have  no 
effect).  Until  these  changes  are  implemented  and  research  can  document  the  degree  of 
improvement  in  state  systems,  policy  should  not  move  toward  punishing  poor  children 
who  are  waiting  for  backlogged  state  agencies  to  establish  their  paternity. 

XI.  ELIMINATING  AID  WHEN  PARENTS  CAN'T  FIND  WORK 

H.R.  3500  gives  states  the  option  of  eliminating  all  cash  assistance  for  a  family 
after  a  parent  has  worked  in  exchange  for  the  family's  benefits  for  three  years.  H.R. 
4414  mandates  that  states  must  limit  the  work  program  to  three  years,  although  some 
extensions  are  allowed.  Both  of  these  provisions  would  affect  parents  and  children  in 
families  in  which  the  parent  has  demonstrated  her  willingness  to  work  by  complying 
with  a  nearly  full-time  work  requirement  for  three  years.  Furthermore,  under  the 
provisions  in  H.R.  3500,  most  parents  would  have  worked  nearly  full-time  during  this 
three-year  period  at  a  subminimum  wage  rate,  so  their  willingness  to  work  should  not 
be  in  question.  (In  the  median  state,  they  would  have  to  work  off  their  benefits  at  an 
hourly  wage  rate  that  equalled  $2.46  per  hour.) 

Under  H.R.  4414  (the  McCurdy  bill),  most  families  that  exhaust  their  three  years 
in  the  work  program  would  remain  permanently  ineligible  for  both  cash  assistance  and 
a  work  opportunity.  This  would  mean  that  a  family  that  exhausted  its  benefits  and 
reapplied  for  assistance  five  years  later,  following  either  remarriage  and  divorce  or  loss 
of  a  job,  would  be  unable  to  receive  even  a  work  slot.  (As  noted,  states  would  have  the 
option  to  enact  such  a  time-limited  work  program  under  H.R.  3500.)    , 

In  a  national  economy  in  which  approximately  six  percent  of  the  labor  force  is 
unemployed,  it  is  likely  that  many  AFDC  parents  with  limited  skills  will  be  unable  to 
secure  paid  employment.  This  is  particularly  true  in  those  localities  where 
unemployment  rates  are  above  the  national  average  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  low- 
skilled  workers  relative  to  the  number  of  low-skilled  jobs.    To  cut  off  both  cash 
assistance  and  a  work  slot  for  families  in  these  circumstances  effectively  tells  families 
that  if  they  work  hard  and  play  by  the  rules,  but  the  local  labor  market  has  no  place  for 
them,  they  will  have  no  means  by  which  to  support  their  children. 


XII.  SANCTION  POLICY 

Policymakers  also  should  think  carefully  about  how  to  design  sanctions. 
Sanction  policy  should  strike  the  appropriate  balance  between  penalizing  undesirable 
behavior  and  recognizing  the  impact  that  sharp  income  reductions  could  have  on 
children  in  very  poor  families. 

Both  H.R.  3500  and  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  (H.R.  4605)  include 
substantially  tougher  sanctions  than  exist  under  current  law.  Both  bills  include  "full- 
family  sanctions,"  that  is,  the  total  elimination  of  any  cash  assistance  (or  access  to  a 
work  slot)  for  both  parents  and  children. 

No  research  has  been  conducted  on  the  effects  of  sanctions  of  this  nature.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  much-acclaimed  JOBS  program  in  Riverside  County,  California 
achieved  its  impressive  results  using  the  current  JOBS  sanction  structure.  Well-funded 
welfare-to-work  programs,  such  as  the  GAIN  program  in  California  and  the  San  Diego 
SWIM  Program  (Saturation  Work  Initiative  Model),  achieved  significant  earnings  gains 
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and  high  participation  rates  without  more  severe  sanctions  than  were  enacted  under 
the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988. 


XII.  CONCLUSION 

My  conclusion  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  76  researchers  who  issued  the 
joint  statement.  Rising  rates  of  out-of-wedlock  births  ought  be  a  source  of  deep 
concern.  But  welfare  does  not  appear  to  be  the  driving  force  here.  Other  factors  such 
as  changed  sexual  mores,  decreased  economic  opportunity  for  low-skilled  young  men 
and  women,  the  increased  proportions  of  women  who  are  in  the  labor  market,  and 
deteriorating  neighborhood  conditions  are  among  the  potential  contributing  factors.  As 
the  researchers  noted,  "focusing  on  welfare  as  the  primary  cause  of  rising  rates  of  out- 
of-wedlock  childbearing  vastly  oversimplifies  this  complex  phenomenon." 

While  the  weight  of  the  evidence  does  not  support  the  view  that  welfare  is  a 
primary  cause  of  out-of-wedlock  births,  the  evidence  does  indicate  that  poverty  is 
injurious  to  children.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  proposals  to  deny  both  cash 
assistance  and  a  work  slot  to  unmarried  parents  and  their  children  would  be  ill- 
advised.  As  the  researchers  said:  "...the  damage  done  to  children  by  denying 
assistance  to  their  families  would  be  far  too  great  to  justify  eliminating  the  safety  net  for 
them." 

Major  welfare  reform  is  badly  needed  in  such  areas  as  moving  many  more 
recipients  from  welfare  to  work,  greatly  strengthening  child  support  enforcement, 
addressing  work  and  marriage  penalties  in  the  welfare  system,  and  undertaking  efforts 
to  reduce  teen  pregnancy.  But  proposals  such  as  those  discussed  above  that  deny 
assistance  to  poor  children  on  the  basis  of  their  mother's  age  and  marital  status  or  her 
length  of  time  in  the  work  program  head  in  an  unfortunate  direction.  To  quote  the 
researchers'  statement  one  final  time,  such  proposals  would  pose  great  risk  of  "doing 
far  more  harm  than  good." 
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Mr.  KoPETSKl.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Santorum,  you  may  in- 
quire first. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Greenstein,  I  guess,  very  quickly,  in  skimming  through  your 
testimony  and  listening  to  what  you  had  to  say,  it  very  much 
sounds  like  the  same  thing  we  hear  over  and  over  again  here  be- 
fore this  committee,  which  is  really  things  are  not  as  bad  as  they 
seem.  All  we  need  to  do  is  really  tinker  around  the  edges  with 
these  things;  that  please  do  not  do  anything  dramatic  because  you 
will  do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  don't  know  what  you  are  looking  at  as  far  as  your  social  sci- 
entific data  is  concerned,  but  I  can  tell  you  the  American  public, 
in  looking  at  what  is  going  on  in  communities  across  this  country 
and  with  the  welfare  state  that  is  being  developed,  a  lot  of  people 
question  whether  we  can  do  more  harm  than  is  being  done  right 
now,  and  that,  in  fact,  what  we  need  to  do  is  something  to  start 
to  change  the  system. 

What  I  see  here  is  voluminous  criticism  of  every  reform  that  has 
been  put  forth  by  the  President,  every  reform  that  has  been  put 
forth  by  Republicans — most  of  them.  And  particularly  when  it 
comes  to  attacking  the  problem  of  illegitimacy,  you  have  basically 
discarded  every  measure.  I  think  in  here  you  talk  about  the  provi- 
sion of  eliminating  the  AFDC  benefit  for  children  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock to  teenage  mothers,  you  talk  about  problems  with  cutting  peo- 
ple off  after  work.  You  say  the  paternity  establishment  provisions 
are  going  to  be  cruel.  You  just  go  on  down  the  list  here,  and  it 
sounds  to  me  like,  well,  things  are  not  so  bad  so  let's  just  tinker. 

I  think  your  conclusions,  as  startling  as  they  are,  say  that  we 
have  to  touch  up  here  and  paint  a  little  here — I  am  trying  to  find 
exactly  what  you  suggest.  I  am  reading  your  conclusion. 

Mr.  Greenstein.  Will  I  have  a  chance  to  respond.  Congressman? 

Mr.  Santorum.  You  go  ahead  while  I  read  your  conclusion.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  Greenstein.  I  don't  recognize  myself  or  my  views  in  what 
you  have  just  said. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Maybe  you  should  read  your  testimony  because 
that  is  exactly  what  your  testimony  says. 

Mr.  Greenstein.  It  is  not  what  my  testimony  says  at  all.  Let  me 
be  clear  that  my  understanding  is  that  I  was  asked  to  prepare  tes- 
timony on  issues  of  welfare  and  early  childbearing  and  on  ques- 
tions of  the  relationship  between  welfare  and  out-of-wedlock  births. 

My  testimony  does  not  include  recommendations.  I  actually  had 
a  discussion  with  some  of  the  committee  staff  on  this.  My  pref- 
erence might  have  been  to  testify  at  another  hearing  where  I  could 
have  talked  about  the  changes  I  would  like  to  see  made  in  the  sys- 
tem. I  am  not  in  favor  of  only  tinkering  around  the  edges.  I  do 
think  major  changes  are  needed. 

I  am  not  criticizing  every  proposal.  There  is  not  criticism  in  this 
testimony  of  most  aspects  of  the  President's  proposal,  or  of  Mr. 
Matsui's  proposal.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  your  pro- 
posal or  of  other  proposals.  The  testimony  focuses  on  one  group  of 
proposals,  and  those  are  proposals  that  terminate  benefits  for  chil- 
dren and  their  mothers  in  cases  where  they  have  not  violated  pro- 
gram rules,  they  have  complied  with  various  requirements,  but  be- 
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cause  of  their  age  or  marital  status,  or  because  they  have  reached 
the  end  of  a  work  slot,  the  benefits  would  be  cut  off. 

I  think  the  proposals  of  that  sort  would  do  more  harm  than  good 
and  that  we  do  not  have  the  evidence  to  pursue  them  at  this  time. 
But  in  many  other  areas,  I  am  in  favor  of  very  major  changes.  I 
think  the  current  system  is  woefully  insufficient  in  the  child  sup- 
port area.  I  think  the  current  system  is  woefully  insufficient  in 
moving  people  from  welfare  to  work.  I  think  we  need  to  have  sig- 
nificantly stronger,  and,  yes,  tougher  provisions  in  those  areas  and 
in  a  number  of  others.  I  think  the  current  system 

Mr.  Santorum.  I  found  your  conclusion.  You  do  say  child  support 
enforcement,  and  I  think  you  will  find  broad  agreement  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  with  respect  to  child  support  enforcement  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  Greenstein.  I  would  also  favor  much  stronger  paternity  es- 
tablishment. My  criticism  was  on  one  particular  point  in  the  pater- 
nity establishment  area.  I  am  sure 

Mr.  Santorum.  Which  is  requiring  mothers  to  provide  informa- 
tion regarding  the  father  or  risk  losing  benefits. 

Mr.  Greenstein.  Not  true.  I  support  that. 

Mr.  Santorum.  OK. 

Mr.  Greenstein.  My  criticism  in  the  testimony  was  of  eliminat- 
ing benefits  for  a  child  in  a  case  where  a  mother  has  provided  the 
information  and  the  child  support  agency  has  not  yet  established 
paternity.  Where  the  mother  has  done  everything  she  is  supposed 
to  do,  everything 

Mr.  Santorum.  OK,  I  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Greenstein.  That  is  the  point  I  was  criticizing.  I  think  we 
do  need  stronger  paternity  establishment. 

Mr.  Santorum.  I  don't  believe  under  the  President's  bill  that 
would  occur,  nor  do  I  believe  under  the  Republican  bill  that  it 
would  occur. 

Mr.  Greenstein.  It  is  my  understanding,  and  perhaps  I  am  mis- 
taken, that  H.R.  3500  does  have  a  provision  that  until  such  time 
as  paternity  is  legally  established,  there  would  not  be  a  benefit  for 
a  child.  Unfortunately,  in  many  States,  there  are  approximately 
1,000  cases  per  child  support  caseworker,  and  the  State  takes  1  to 
2  years  to  establish  paternity. 

My  main  concern  is  not  in  the  case  where  the  mother  refuses, 
but  in  the  case  where  the  mother  provides  everything  she  knows 
and  the  State  takes  2  years  to  establish  paternity.  In  that  case,  I 
would  not  want  to  see  the  child's  benefit  cut  off.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

I  would  imagine,  and  I  will  acknowledge,  I  have  not  studied  it 
in  enough  detail,  but  I  would  imagine  that  there  are  paternity  es- 
tablishment elements  of  your  bill,  I  know  there  are  of  other  bills, 
that  I  would  think  are  important  and  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

In  particular,  I  think  we  need  much  stronger  efforts  in  hospitals. 
I  think  it  is  a  scandal  that  we  have  as  low  rates  of  paternity  estab- 
lishment and  child  support  collection  as  we  do  today. 

Mr.  Santorum.  We  do  have  that  in  our  bill.  I  appreciate  that, 
and  I  think  you  do  have  a  valid  concern  with  respect  to  the  State's 
ability  to  establish  paternity.  And  we  have  tried — I  thought  we  had 
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addressed  that  issue  adequately,  but  I  would  be  happy  to  take  your 
comments. 

Dr.  Murray,  you  heard,  and  maybe  you  addressed  this  in  your 
testimony,  but  I  would  like  to  revisit  the  issue  because  I  heard  Dr. 
Greenstein  talk  a  lot  about  the  evidence  after  you  did.  What  is  your 
conclusion  about  the  impact  of  reducing  or  eliminating  AFDC — not 
reducing,  but  eliminating  AFDC  benefits  to  children  born  out  of 
wedlock,  particularly  among  the  black  community. 

The  evidence  that  Mr.  Greenstein  used  was  almost  exclusively, 
I  might  add,  for  children — I  mean  for  people  who  have  children  out 
of  wedlock  who  have  high  school  degrees.  I  kept  hearing  that  over 
and  over  again,  that  if  children  have  high  school  degrees.  As  you 
know,  our  proposal  talks  about  children  prior  to  the  age  of  18.  So 
not  very  many  of  them  would  have  high  school  degrees. 

And  if  you  could  comment  on  Mr.  Greenstein  s  testimony,  and 
then  possibly  specifically  about  the  effects  that  would  be  had  on  a 
population  of  minor  children  who  have  children  out  of  wedlock  who, 
as  we  all  know,  are  the  most  likely  to  end  up  on  welfare.  I  think 
it  is  75  percent  end  up  on  welfare  within  5  years,  and  also  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  long-term  welfare  recipients. 

So  we  focused  H.R.  3500  on  the  minors  because  of  those  first  two 
reasons:  They  are  most  likely  to  go  on  welfare  and  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  long-term  dependent. 

Third,  they  also  have  a  support  network  in  many  cases.  Not  all, 
but  in  many  cases.  Certainly  more  than  a  25-year-old  would  have 
to  fall  back  on,  as  you  heard  testimony  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 

And,  finally,  again,  will  this  policy  imbue  a  cultural  change  on 
younger  people  for  future  generations? 

Mr.  Murray.  Well,  first,  a  detailed  comment  on  Bob  Green  stein's 
testimony  would  take  a  lot  longer  than  you  have.  A  few  summary 
comments  are — I  would  also  say  briefly,  I  tried,  as  best  I  could,  to 
reach  common  ground  on  some  of  these  issues  in  an  article  in  Pub- 
lic Interest,  in  the  spring  of  1994,  where  I  tried  to  say,  look,  here 
are  the  things  in  which  there  is  an  authentic,  intellectual,  empiri- 
cal disagreement.  Here  are  the  things  on  which  there  are  some  con- 
vergence among  people  that  look  at  these  issues.  And  I  guess  I 
would  characterize  a  great  many  of  the  statements  that  Mr.  Green- 
stein made  about  the  welfare  package  and  how  it  is  changed  and 
how  we  would  expect  this,  that  and  the  other  thing  to  be,  with  all 
due  respect,  fake  argument,  in  this  sense. 

There  is  not  really  a  whole  lot  of  dispute  about  a  lot  of  these  is- 
sues. I  will  take  one  example.  Bob  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  saying, 
ah,  the  reason  why  you  can  say  the  whole  welfare  package  has  not 
gone  down  so  much  as  if  you  use  Medicaid;  that  the  way  you  get 
that  is  people  are  having  escalated  costs  for  Medicaid. 

Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  that  put  together  the  total  welfare 
package,  including  myself,  where  we  have  used  a  constant  figure 
for  Medicaid.  And  what  you  still  see,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  aca- 
demic dispute  on  this,  what  you  see  is  a  deterioration,  after  a  very 
rapid  large  rise  in  the  welfare  benefit  in  the  sixties  and  the  early 
seventies,  you  do  see  a  drop.  Most  of  that  drop  is  concentrated  in 
the  last  half  of  the  seventies. 

As  of  the  eighties,  and  I  am  thinking  of  the — I  am  thinking  of 
all  sorts  of  different  people,  of  widely  different  political  views  who 
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have  made  these  calculations — what  you  see  after  about  1980  is 
flat  or  a  slightly  rising  total  value  of  the  package  using  a  constant 
value  for  Medicaid. 

Now,  I  say  that,  I  am  sure  Bob  will  come  back  and  disagree,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  frustration  here  because  I  think  that  there  is  more 
agreement  in  the  social  sciences  about  the  state  of  knowledge  than 
comes  out  in  this  kind  of  hearing.  I  stopped  talking  because  I  saw 
the  yellow  light  come  on  earlier  and  left  out  the  last  part  about 
blacks,  but  I  guess,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  blacks 
since  blacks  do  indeed  constitute  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  wel- 
fare population. 

What  is  the  state  of  knowledge  about  that  situation?  It  is  improv- 
ing. Early  on,  there  was  a  consistent  finding  that  you  did  not  have 
a  relationship  of  welfare  and  illegitimacy  in  blacks.  A  couple  of 
things  happened. 

One  is  there  is  an  extraordinarily  high  relationship  between  the 
density  of  the  black  population  and  illegitimacy  ratios  among 
blacks.  To  the  extent  that  if  you  take  the  relationship  of  the  illegit- 
imacy ratio  to  the  density  of  the  black  population  in  the  50  States, 
the  correlation  between  those  two  is  between  0.8  and  0.9,  which  is, 
for  the  social  sciences,  astronomical. 

What  that  means,  in  effect,  is,  when  you  have  a  State  like  Idaho 
or  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont  or  Montana,  with  tiny  welfare  pop- 
ulations, the  black  population — and  the  black  population  in  those 
States  tends  to  behave  in  their  extramarital  childbearing  more  like 
the  white  population.  This  is  not  surprising  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

It  is  also  true  in  States  with  very  high  black  density  population, 
as  in  the  South,  you  do  not  have  any  of  that  effect.  Well,  it  also 
so  happens  that  the  welfare  benefits  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire and  so  forth  are  above  average  and  the  ones  in  the  South  are 
below  average. 

What  this  means  in  terms  of  social  science  is,  that  if  you  intro- 
duce, as  another  variable  in  the  equation,  the  density  of  the  black 
population  in  the  States,  you  suddenly  get  a  much  different  view 
of  the  relationship  of  welfare  to  illegitimacy. 

Now,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing,  as  Greg  is  sitting  over  there  lis- 
tening to  me,  and  he  is  thinking  of  going  back  to  his  computers 
when  he  gets  back  to  Michigan  and  running  the  equations,  he  can 
find  out.  There  is  progress  to  be  made  on  this.  I  am  afraid  we  are 
more  obfuscating  it  than  clarifying  it  here  this  morning. 

Mr,  KoPETSKl.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr,  Levin,  you  may  inquire. 

Mr.  Levin.  Grood  morning,  I  think  everybody  expected  a  provoca- 
tive discussion,  and  we  are  having  it.  I  am  sorry  I  missed  part  of 
it.  So,  Dr.  Murray,  let's  chat  a  bit,  and  others  may  want  to  chime 
in. 

Yesterday  we  held — it  was  yesterday;  it  seems  like  days  ago — a 
hearing  on  child  support,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  rather  broad 
consensus  here  about  child  support.  But  you  very  much  challenge 
that  consensus,  and  you  would  essentially  end  all  child  support 
where  the  mother  is  single. 

You  suggest  that  there  be  no  effort  to  collect  anything  from  the 
father,  ana  that  we  provide  nothing  to  the  mother  except,  you  say. 
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since  universal  medical  coverage  appears  to  be  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come,  I  will  stipulate  all  children  have  medical  coverage. 

I  take  it,  though,  if  you  were  consistent  in  your  policy,  you  would 
not  provide  medical  coverage  to  those  children  either;  right? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  put  that  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  the 
way  I  did  precisely  so  that  I  could  avoid  as  many  extraneous  kinds 
of  issues  as  possible.  The  purpose  of  that  article,  as  for  that  matter 
the  purpose  of  everything  I  write  on  this  subject,  is  not  to  move 
particular  legislation  along,  it  is  to  try  to  communicate  a  way  that 
I  look  at  these  problems.  And  I  say,  well,  if  you  are  taking  away 
medical  coverage  too,  everyone  will  worry  about,  well,  what  does 
that  mean,  and  I  wanted  to  have  the  debate  take  place  outside  that 
framework  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Levin.  But  consistent  with  your  approach,  we  would  not  pro- 
vide medical  coverage. 

Mr.  Murray.  In  terms  of  medical  care,  I  think  that  the  medical 
care  system  in  this  country  has  departed  so  far  from  a  system  that 
used  to  have  the  potential  for  providing  medical  care  to  everyone 
without  the  government  being  involved,  it  has  departed  so  far  from 
that  model,  I  think  you  might  have  to  leave  medical  care  in  there. 

If  you  ask  me  is  it  conceivable  you  could  have  a  medical  system 
without  government  intervention  that  would  provide  medical  care 
for  all  children  in  this  country,  I  would  say,  yes.  If  you  ask  me  is 
it  possible  to  do  it  as  of  1994,  I  would  say  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Levtn.  But  I  must  say  I  don't  think  that  is  germane  to  my 
question. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  am  trying  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Levin.  But  what  you  are  really  saying  is  that  what  we  have 
to  do  is  to  apply  shock  therapy,  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  take 
away  all  government  assistance  for  children  of  single  mothers.  And 
I  would  take  it  that  if  you  are  consistent,  that  would  be  medicine 
as  well  as  food,  because  you  include  food;  right? 

Mr.  Murray,  Let  me  try  to  clarify  that.  I  think  I  understand  why 
you  think  I  am  being  inconsistent,  and  perhaps  I  can  explain  to 
you  why  I  think  I  am  being  consistent. 

I  think  that  if  you  get  rid  of  the  welfare  system  altogether,  put- 
ting Medicaid  aside  for  a  moment,  you  are  not  going  to  have  babies 
starving  in  the  streets.  I  do  not  think  that  compassion  for  children, 
care  for  children,  resources  for  children  are  provided  only  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  State. 

In  terms  of  food  and  shelter  and  clothing,  it  is  very  easy  for  me 
to  see  how  this  could  be  done  and  would  be  done  without  the  State. 

Once  you  start  talking  about  the  medical  care  system  as  of  1994, 
you  have  lots  of  new  problems  that  have  been  introduced  where  I 
am  not  at  all  nearly  as  confident  that  the  system  can  be  flexible 
enough  to  provide  the  level  of  care  that  would  be  needed  for  chil- 
dren. And  in  that  sense,  you  have  a  different  kettle  of  fish  than  you 
do  when  you  are  trying  to  provide  food,  housing  and  shelter. 

Mr.  Levin.  Well,  let's  see.  But  you  would  cut  off  food  assistance 
and  housing  assistance  but  leave  medical  coverage.  So  you  would 
literally,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  prohibit  any  effort  to  obtain  child 
support  from  the  father  of  a  child  where  there  was  no  marriage. 
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Mr.  Murray.  This  is  one  where  even  my  friends  have  a  real  hard 
time  going  along  with  me.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  why  I  want 
to  get  rid  of  enforcement  of  child  support  for  married  fathers? 

Mr.  Levtn.  Maybe  this  is  the  reason — in  1993  you  said,  "as  far 
as  I  can  tell,  the  father  has  approximately  the  same  causal  respon- 
sibility as  a  slice  of  chocolate  cake  has  in  determining  whether  a 
woman  gains  weight." 

Mr.  Murray.  Could  I  ask  you  a  favor,  Congressman? 

Mr.  Levin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murray.  Could  I  ask  you  to  read  the  surrounding  para- 
graph, surroimding  that  quote? 

Mr.  Levin.  This  was  a  London  Times  article. 

Mr.  Murray.  Could  you  please  read  what  comes  before  and  after 
that  sentence? 

Mr.  Levin.  I  don't  have  that,  so  you  tell  me. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  will  tell  you  what  came  before  and  after  that  sen- 
tence, and  what  comes  in  the  middle  of  that  sentence,  if  memory 
serves  me  correctly. 

I  was  talking  about  the  ways  in  which  the  father's  role,  as  of 
1993,  has  become  fundamentally  changed.  If  a  woman  conceives  a 
child,  choosing  not  to  use  birth  control;  she  observes  the  male, 
knowing  that  he  is  not  using  any  birth  control;  she  then  chooses 
not  to  give  the  child — to  abort  the  child,  and  she  chooses  not  to  give 
the  child  up  for  adoption.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  man  has  no 
legal  standing  whatsoever  except  his  choice  to  wear  a  birth  control 
device  himself.  He  has  no  legal  standing  in  the  decision  to  whether 
to  abort  the  child;  he  has  no  legal  standing  with  regard  to  the  deci- 
sion whether  to  keep  the  child  after  it  is  bom. 

If  you  want  to  have  unmarried  fathers  take  on  responsibility  for 
their  children,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  give 
them  some  legal  standing  in  those  decisions.  Otherwise,  if  you  fail 
to  do  that,  the  causal  role  of  the  father  leading  to  the  point  that 
a  young  woman  takes  a  baby  home  from  the  hospital  and  keeps  it 
to  raise  herself  is  quite  minimal. 

Mr.  Levin.  But  did  he  not  have  an  obvious  role  in  terms  of  con- 
ception and  whether  or  not  a  child  would  be  conceived? 

Mr.  Murray.  No,  I  was  trying  to  make  the  point — again,  with  re- 
spect. Congressman,  I  was  trying  to  make,  in  the  context  of  the  full 
article,  a  quite  subtle  and  complex  point.  You  chose  to  read  it  in 
a  way  in  which  I  tried  to  make  it  evocative  without  giving  the  sur- 
rounding reasons  why  I  made  that  statement. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  of  course,  he  has  a  causal  role.  Of  course, 
it  takes  two  to  tango,  in  creating  a  child.  I  am  saying  if  you  are 
going  to  demand  child  support  of  the  father,  you  have  to  seriously 
rethink  his  participation  in  the  decisions  that  lead  to  the  fact  that 
the  woman  takes  the  baby  home  with  her.  That's  all. 

Mr.  Levin.  Well,  maybe  we  need  to  do  that.  And  there  is  some 
consideration,  for  example,  when  it  comes  to  an  abortion,  whether 
that  person,  father,  would  have  a  role. 

But  I  think  to  say  that  the  causal  relationship  is  somehow  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  a  slice  of  chocolate  cake  has  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  woman  gains  weight,  very  much  understates  the  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  the  role  of  a  male  when  there  is  sexual  inter- 
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course,  when  he  is  as  aware  of  the  woman  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  chance  of  conception. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  hope  I  have  clarified  why  the  quotation  as  origi- 
nally given  is  an  outrageous  distortion  of  what  I  was  saying. 

Mr.  KoPETSKi,  Mr.  Camp  may  inquire. 

Mr.  Camp.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Murray,  we  had 
extensive  testimony  yesterday  about  how  to  involve  the  father  in 
the  relationship,  and  I  think  it  is  consistent  with  your  response  to 
my  colleague  from  Michigan's  comments. 

Did  you  have  any  additional  comments  that  you  wanted  to  make 
on  illegitimacy  that  maybe  you  did  not  get  a  chance  to  make? 

Mr.  Murray.  That  is  opening  Pandora's  box  there. 

Mr.  Camp.  Well,  your  testimony  was  broken  up,  and  I  think  you 
were  starting  to  complete  some  of  the  comments  that  you  had  pre- 
pared to  come  here  to  make,  and  I  just  wanted  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  make  those. 

Mr.  Murray.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  As  the  debate  goes  on,  and 
as  social  scientists  are  trying  to  untangle  what  the  causal  relation- 
ship is,  which  is  a  very  complex  task  to  which  a  lot  of  people  are 
bringing  a  very  good  faith  effort,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  people 
have  neglected  to  think  about  is  some  of  the  common  sense  totality 
of  it,  which  is  that  in  the  past,  sexual  behavior  out  of  marriage  was 
constrained  by  two  very  large  powerful  forces.  One  of  these  forces 
was  social  stigma,  and  the  other  of  these  forces  was  that  it  was 
enormously  punishing  to  have  a  child  out  of  wedlock  and  it  was  es- 
pecially punishing  for  the  woman. 

What  we  have  done  with  the  welfare  system  is  far  greater  than 
what  we  measure  with  numbers  of  dollars  and  inflation  discounted 
value  and  specific  itemization  of  benefits  and  so  forth. 

What  the  welfare  system  does  is  enable  a  young  woman  to  legiti- 
mately say  to  herself.  If  I  had  this  baby,  I  can  support  it  without 
a  husband.  Given  the  powerful  attractions  of  sex,  it  seems  to  me 
not  illogical  to  say  when  you  allow  a  woman  to  say  I  can  have  a 
baby  without  a  husband,  a  whole  lot  more  women  will  have  babies 
without  husbands  and  the  problem  with  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  one  particular  religious  view  or  anything  else,  but  what  it  has 
to  do  with  is  the  tragedy  this  represents  both  for  the  babies  and 
the  way  the  society  functions. 

Mr.  Camp.  Mr.  Duncan,  you  seem  to  indicate  that  your  research 
shows  there  was  no  real  connection  between  legitimacy  and  welfare 
payments.  Yet,  you  did  indicate  there  was  a  connection  between 
work  effort  or  ethic  and  welfare.  It  seems  inconsistent  to  me  that 
you  are  on  the  one  hand  saying  that  the  level  of  the  money  benefit 
does  affect  human  behavior  with  regard  to  work  but  you  are  sa3ang 
it  doesn't  affect  human  behavior  with  regard  to  illegitimacy.  And 
I  can't  reconcile  those  two  views. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Let  me  begin  by  responding  a  little  bit  to  Charles 
Murray's  alleged  consensus  of  what  the  evidence  was.  I  was  not 
summarizing  my  own  research,  although  I  have  contributed  a  piece 
of  it.  Charles  Murray  has  done  an  analysis.  June  O'Neill  on  the 
next  panel  has  done  an  interesting  analysis.  I  was  trying  to  sum- 
marize a  consensus  of  what  all  the  recent  research  has  found. 

I  think  it  is  useful  to  divide  it  up  into  two  different  issues.  One 
is  the  effect  of  incremental  benefits  on  additional  births,  because 
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that  is  relevant  for  the  family  cap.  There  have  been  fewer  studies 
of  that  than  of  first  births. 

There  were  two  recent  studies  involving  national  data,  neither  of 
which  found  any  relationship  at  all  between  the  size  of  the  benefit 
and  the  incidence  of  second  and  third  births  to  either  blacks  or 
whites,  so  there  is  that  issue. 

The  much  larger  body  of  evidence  relates  benefit  levels  to  the 
first  birth,  and  there  the  evidence  is  somewhat  mixed.  For  whites, 
about  half  the  studies  find  significant  effects,  about  half  of  them 
don't.  For  blacks,  very,  very  few  of  the  studies  find  significant  links 
between  benefit  levels  on  cnildbearing. 

Charles  Murray  has  one  study  that  does  show  when  you  adjust 
for  certain  things  you  find  effects.  My  own  study  doesn't  find  that 
to  be  the  case  for  blacks.  And  most  of  the  other  studies  that  have 
been  done  in  the  last  2  years  using  national  data,  combining  not 
only  high  school  dropouts  but  high  school  graduates  together,  fail 
to  find  significant  links  between  welfare  benefit  levels  and  the  inci- 
dence of  first  births. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  to  me  that  one  would  find  benefit  levels  af- 
fecting some  aspects  of  human  behavior  and  not  others.  If  you  sim- 
ply look  at  demographic  behavior,  there  seem  to  be  very  strong 
links  between  benefit  levels  and  decisions  of  young,  unmarried 
mothers  to  live  independently  of  their  parents. 

In  high-benefit  States,  there  is  a  much  greater  likelihood  that  a 
young  teen  mother  will  choose  to  set  up  her  own  apartment  than 
to  live  with  her  parents.  The  higher  welfare  benefit  enables  her  to 
do  that,  and  apparently  she  does  so  to  a  substantial  extent. 

Mr.  Camp.  Do  you  agree  that  the  lack  of  stigma  and  the  lack  of 
social  statement  affect  the  illegitimate  birth  rate? 

Mr.  Duncan.  It  is  hard  to  measure  stigma  in  a  systematic  way. 
Many,  many  changes  have  taken  place  over  the  last  30  years,  in- 
cluding a  reduction  in  stigma. 

Mr.  Camp.  And  part  of  that,  the  lack  of  stigma,  has  been  taken 
away  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  relatives  don't  have  to  ante  up  and 
help  pay  for  supporting  the  child.  Don't  you  think  that  has  been 
part  of  that  process? 

Mr.  Duncan.  It  is  possible.  The  question  I  think  before  this 
panel  is  whether  any  kind  of  welfare  reform  is  really  going  to  have 
a  dramatic  effect  on  out-of-wedlock  childbearing.  And  I  tnink  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  and  the  67  researchers'  statements,  judge 
that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  was  that  it  wasn't. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  My  turn. 

Mr.  Camp.  I  don't  happen  to  agree  with  that  weight  of  evidence, 
but  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KoPETSKi.  Dr.  Duncan,  do  you  believe  every  child  is  legiti- 
mate in  the  eyes  of  God? 

Mr.  Duncan.  Yes. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Greenstein,  same  question. 

Mr.  Greenstein.  Yes. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Murray,  Dr.  Murray,  I  have  a  problem  in 
communicating  with  you,  because  we  don't  use  a  common  language. 
I  believe  that  every  child  is  legitimate  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  illegitimate  child.  We  are  talking  about  stig- 
ma in  our  society  today,  and  I  think  that  term  proliferates  it. 
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A  synonym  for  illegitimate  child  is  a  bastard.  I  don't  know  if  you 
really  believe  that.  I  hope  not. 

So  I  look  at  your  testimony,  and  I  see  the  word  illegitimate  from 
one  who  is  supposed  to  know  and  care  about  children,  and  it  is 
very  hard  for  me  to  appreciate  the  research  and  thought  that  went 
into  this.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Bombay? 

Mr.  Murray.  I  lived  for  6  years  in  Asia.  I  did  not  specifically  go 
to  Bombay. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  there  this  past  April, 
and  I  have  been  in  refugee  camps  in  Hong  Kong  and  seen  children 
in  the  streets  of  Bangkok  and  Laotian  children  in  the  north  of 
Thailand.  And  no  place  in  the  world  is  as  tragic  as  the  living  condi- 
tions of  1.2  million  people  in  Bombay.  And  most  of  those  are  chil- 
dren. 

When  you  sociologists  talk  about  not  knowing  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  cut  off  welfare  benefits,  I  think  people  just  have  to  go  to 
Bombay  and  find  out,  because  they  don't  have  welfare  there.  They 
have  children  with  diseases  that  I  have  read  about,  and  thought 
were  history.  I  saw  children — every  child  beg,  I  saw  children  with- 
out legs,  children  without  arms,  children  with  elephantiasis,  chil- 
dren without  parents,  wandering.  I  saw  10-year-old  girls  trying  to 
sell  their  bodies. 

That  is  what  happens  in  a  society  where  government  doesn't  care 
or  government  sort  of  says.  Well,  magically  these  people  will  get 
health  care,  magically  these  people  will  get  an  education,  magically 
these  children  will  get  a  bite  to  eat  that  day. 

We  sort  of  lock  ourselves  into  this  wonderful  world  of  the  United 
States  of  America  where  we  assume  that  people  can  get  food  every 
day.  I  have  got  food  banks  in  my  district,  and  by  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, they  are  out  of  food.  And  I  live  in  one  of  the  richest  agricul- 
tural regions  in  the  world.  We  donate  and  we  get  our  food  indus- 
tries to  donate.  These  are  people  on  welfare  and  some  of  them  are 
actually  too  proud,  as  they  would  say,  to  be  on  welfare.  They  do 
want  to  feed  their  children,  and  they  run  out. 

So,  you  know,  the  private  sector,  the  charitable  institutions  are 
out  there  and  they  are  doing  it.  The  fact  is  we  have  a  lot  of  mal- 
nutrition in  this  country  with  our  children. 

Now,  you  know,  I  just  have  a  real  difficult  time  connecting  with 
you  when  you  say  we  don't  have  any  studies.  There  are  lots  of  stud- 
ies, living  studies  in  this  world  today  of  what  happens  when  the 
society  doesn't  take  care  of  its  children.  I  will  give  you  time  to  re- 
spond. 

Mr.  Murray.  The  image  I  have  in  mind  when  I  think  about  how 
children  fare  in  the  absence  of  a  welfare  system  is  not  India  but 
the  United  States.  Children  did  not  starve  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  advent  of  AFDC.  On  the  contrary,  what  you  had  in  the 
United  States  was  a  much  smaller  economy,  a  much  poorer  econ- 
omy, and  at  a  time  when  you  had  a  much  poorer  and  smaller  econ- 
omy, you  had  philanthropic  efforts  of  proportionately  very  large 
magnitude,  so  large  that  if  you  extended  those  efforts  that  were 
going  on  in  the  1890s  to  today,  you  would  be  spending  as  much 
money  in  the  private  sector  as  you  are  spending  in  the  public  sec- 
tor. 
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Beyond  that,  however,  you  had  children  being  bom,  prior  to  the 
welfare  state  in  the  United  States,  overwhelmingly  in  both  black 
and  white  neighborhoods,  into  two-parent  families,  and  if  I  were  to 
say  I  had  a  choice  of  having  my  child  born  randomly  in  today's 
world,  from  a  low-income  parent,  and  into  the  world  of  1920  with 
a  low-income  parent,  I  would  unhesitatingly  choose  the  world  of 
1920.  I  would  be  scared  stiff  at  the  prospects  of  a  child  being  bom 
to  a  low-income  parent  today,  not  because  of  reasons  having  to  do 
with  money,  for  in  1920  the  real  poverty  would  have  been  much 
greater,  but  because  today — and  this,  Congressman,  will  constitute 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  to  you,  but  I  want  to  make  this, 
today,  I  think  the  real — I  am  trying  to  think  of  a  polite  word. 

The  problem  is  that  we  talk  today  about  what  awful  things  are 
going  to  happen  to  children  if  we  get  rid  of  the  welfare  system. 
What  is  happening  to  children  in  the  United  States  today  is  scan- 
dalous. We  have  suffering  of  poor  children  that  is  not  caused  by 
lack  of  money;  it  is  caused  by  children  being  born  into  families 
which  should  never  be  having  families  and  the  suffering  that  is 
going  on  is  one  that  compels  dramatic  action. 

And  that,  sir,  is  the  reason  I  choose  the  language  I  use,  and  I 
choose  the  way  I  express  myself  in  the  way  that  I  do. 

Mr.  KoPETSKi.  Well,  I  disagree  with  your  recollection  of  history 
in  this  country.  Children  have  suffered  malnutrition,  they  have 
gone  without  food  in  this  country.  If  you  asked  a  lot  of  the  people 
that  came  of  age  during  the  Depression,  even  given  the  fact  that 
we  were  a  much  more  rural,  agrarian  society  then  and  we  didn't 
have  as  many  people  in  urban  areas  as  we  have  today,  people  went 
hungry  in  this  country.  And  we  developed  these  social  systems  not 
just  at  a  governmental  level  but  at  a  charitable  organization  level 
as  well. 

We  just  fundamentally  disagree  on  language,  but  we  also  fun- 
damentally disagree  on  whether  we  look  at  just  the  United  States, 
as  grand  as  it  is,  and  not  think  the  unthinkable,  which  is  that  a 
child,  if  he  or  she  is  hungry  in  America  or  suffering  from  lack  of 
medical  care  in  America,  is  no  different  than  that  same  child  suf- 
fering in  Bombay,  India,  today.  If  you  are  hungry,  you  are  hungry. 
If  you  need  health  care,  you  need  health  care,  wherever. 

I  think  we  have  another  panel. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  an  opportunity  to 
question  the  witnesses  if  I  can. 

Mr.  KoPETSKi.  We  will  do  one  more  round. 

Mr,  Santorum.  Dr.  Duncan,  your  statement  that  welfare  has  no 
effect  on  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  or  out-of-wedlock  birth,  or  what- 
ever term  you  are  more  comfortable  with,  is  a  startling  one  to  me. 
I  will  read  you  a  quote  from  Gerard  Riley,  who  wrote  a  recent  oral 
history  of  the  New  Deal,  and  he  was  a  top  staffer  to  Frances  Per- 
kins, Secretary  of  Labor  under  Roosevelt. 

Here  is  what  he  said: 

Secretary  Perkins  maintained  she  always  thought  a  dependent  mother  was  a 
widow  with  a  small  child  or  one  whose  husband  had  been  disabled  in  an  industrial 
accident  or  one  who  had  married  a  ne'er-do-well,  who  had  deserted  her  or  hit  the 
bottle.  She  said  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  these  mothers  would  be  called  depend- 
ent in  the  new  legislation.  She  blamed  the  huge  illegitimacy  rate  among  blacks  on 
Aid  for  Mothers  with  Dependent  Children. 
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Now,  this  is  a  New  Dealer  saying  this.  Explain  to  me — I  mean, 
I  just  find  it  incredulous  for  us  to  suggest  that  given  the  enormous 
amount  of  money  we  have  spent  on  the  welfare  system  in  the  past 
30  or  40  years  and  seeing  the  explosion  of  illegitimacy  during  that 
exact  period  of  time,  that  you  can  make  a  statement  that  it  had 
no  relationship  from  numbers,  from  these  little  computer  models 
that  you  are  running,  and  you  say,  Well,  it  is  hard  to  model  stigma. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 

You  saw  a  young  lady — I  am  sure  you  heard  her,  Ms.  Jackson, 
Lukisha  Jackson,  say  that  there  is  no  stigma,  it  is  perfectly  accept- 
able, and  in  fact  she  indicated  a  preferable  way  of  raising  a  family, 
to  have  a  child  out  of  wedlock  when  you  are  16  years  old.  That  is 
OK,  everybody  does  it.  No  stigma,  no  problem. 

Is  that  an  acceptable  attitude  of  young  children?  And  do  you 
really  believe  that  the  welfare  system  has  no  impact  on  that  and 
nothing  to  do  with  that,  while  40  or  50  years  ago  in  the  black  com- 
muiiity,  that  was  completely  unheard  of,  as  low  if  not  lower  than 
whites.  We  heard  testimony  of  that  just  the  other  day. 

Whv  has  the  illegitimacy  rate  changed  so  dramatically  if  welfare 
had  absolutely  no  effect  on  that? 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  was  very  troubled  by  her  statements  and  I  am 
very  troubled  by  the  skyrocketing  rate  of  out-of-wedlock  childbear- 
ing.  What  I  tried  to  address  in  my  testimony  is  evidence  regarding 
whether  dramatically  different  benefit  levels  have  measurable  ef- 
fects on  out-of-wedlock  childbearing. 

Mr.  Santorum.  You  went  beyond  that  in  a  statement  you  made 
in  response  to  Mr.  Camp,  and  you  said,  "Welfare  has  no  effect  on 
illegitimacy."  That  is  what  you  said.  Welfare,  not  AFDC  payments. 
You  said  welfare  has  no  effect. 

Now,  I  will  give  you  plenty  of  opportunity  to  recant  and  say 
where  it  does. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  was  saying  welfare  benefit  levels  do  not  appear 
to  affect  out-of-wedlock  childbearing. 

Mr.  Santorum.  What  does,  then? 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  a  very  good  question.  In  my  own  research, 
we  took  the  view  that  a  potential  teen  mother  compares  the  attrac- 
tions of  out-of-wedlock  childbearing,  namely  through  the  benefit 
levels,  with  the  economic  conditions  that  would  happen  if  she  were 
not  to  have  a  child.  And  she  does  this  by  looking  around  at  her 
older  sisters,  at  similar  friends  who  are  now  older,  who  have  either 
had  or  not  had  children  out  of  wedlock  as  teenagers. 

What  we  find  is  that  benefit  levels  do  not  have  a  substantial  sig- 
nificant impact  on  out-of-wedlock  childbearing.  But  the  alternative 
does.  It  is  the  notion  that  some  women  have  nothing  to  lose  by  hav- 
ing an  out-of-wedlock  child. 

Mr.  Santorum.  You  might  make  the  statement  that  welfare 
doesn't  encourage  out-of-wedlock  births  but  is  a  facilitator?  That  is 
what  I  just  drew  from  that  statement.  No? 

Mr.  Duncan.  What  I  was  saying  was  that  it  was  the  nonwelfare 
attractions,  the  kind  of  life  a  woman  would  have  if  she  did  not  have 
an  out-of-wedlock  birth — her  chances  for  getting  married,  her  pros- 
pects in  the  labor  market,  her  wages.  And  the  women  who  have  the 
most  to  lose,  the  women  who  had  the  best  prospects  should  they 
not  have  out-of-wedlock  children,  were  least  likely  to  have  those 
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children.  That  was  a  substantial  effect.  That  was  a  statistically  sig- 
nificant effect. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Could  you  draw  from  that  inference  that  if  there 
was  a  disparity  between  what  the  economic  expectation  if  you  had 
no  children  and  the  economic  expectation  if  you  did  have  a  child, 
if  there  was  a  disparity,  a  marked  disparity,  that  you  might  influ- 
ence decisionmaking  about  illegitimate  children? 

Mr.  Duncan.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Isn't  that  exactly  what  we  are  suggesting  here 
to  change  that? 

Mr.  Duncan.  But  what  I  did  was  to  break  it  down.  There  is  a 
disparity  because  of  different  welfare  benefit  levels  and  there  is  a 
disparity  given  the  economic  opportunities,  the  marriage  chances, 
the  employment  opportunities  and  so  forth.  Variations  in  the  latter, 
the  marriage  prospects,  the  employment  opportunities,  did  have  a 
significant  effect,  but  variations  in  welfare  benefit  levels  did  not. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  Levin.  You  admonished  us  that  we  have  other  panels,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  am  afraid  we  should  hear  your  admonition.  I  just 
want  to  say  to  Charles  Murray,  with  whom  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  having  discussions  before,  I  and  I  think  many,  many,  many 
other  people  share  your  deep  concern — I  just  don't  want  anyone  to 
think  that  the  radicalness  of  one's  solution  is  a  reflection  of  the 
depth  of  one's  concern.  Because  I  share  the  concern  about  the 
breakup  of  the  family,  I  am  not  sure  your  analysis  as  to  what 
might  happen  is  likely  to  happen. 

But  I  must  say  I  have  reread  your  London  Times  quote,  the  full 

f>aragraphs,  and  I  must  confess  I  just  find  your  solution  of  total 
ack  of  responsibility  for  the  man  to  very  much  miss  the  point. 
Mr.  Murray.  Would  you  read  it? 
Mr.  Levin.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Part  of  restoring  the  functions  of  marriage  is  strict  enforcement  of  a  married 
man's  financial  responsibility  for  his  children,  even  if  the  marriage  ends.  But  by  the 
same  logic,  I  am  letting  unmarried  fathers  off  the  hook.  It  follows  from  this 
unchivalrous  question,  given  that  a  woman  chooses  to  engage  in  sex  knowing  that 
the  man  is  not  wearing  a  condom,  what  is  the  responsibility  of  the  male  for  the  fact 
that  a  child  is  conceived  and  carried  to  term  in  an  age  where  contraceptives  and 
abortion  are  freely  available?  Certainly  the  man  has  no  legal  standing  of  his  own. 
He  cannot  require  a  woman  to  abort  a  fetus  nor  can  he  prevent  her  from  aborting 
it.  So  what  causal  responsibility,  absent  rape  or  false  claim  of  sterility,  does  a  man 
have  as  of  1993  in  determining  whether  sex  is  followed  by  the  birth  of  a  child?  As 
far  as  I  can  tell,  it  is  approximately  the  same  causal  responsibility  as  a  slice  of  choc- 
olate cake  has  in  determining  whether  a  woman  gains  weight.  He  acquires  respon- 
sibility by  taking  it  upon  himself,  and  that  act  is  called  marriage. 

Mr.  Murray.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Levin.  I  find  you  use  the  word  elite  very  often,  and  I  find 
something  terribly  elitist  about  the  notion  that  when  two  people 
engage  in  a  consensual  act,  both  having  the  same  level  of  knowl- 
edge, that  you  would  put  all  the  responsibility  on  one  and  none  of 
the  responsibility  on  another. 

I  think  we  need  to  confront  directly  the  problem  of  the  breakup 
of  the  family  in  this  country.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  carry  shock 
therapy  to  the  extent  where  we  say  to  the  male,  who  was  as  in- 
volved as  the  female,  you  are  totally  off  the  hook. 

Mr.  Murray.  I  will  be  perfectly  nappy  with  that  if  you  give  him 
legal  standing. 
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Mr.  Levin.  That  isn't  the  way  to  restore  the  family,  by  saying  if 
there  is  no  marriage,  the  male  has  no  responsibility,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  KoPETSKi.  Mr.  Camp  may  inquire. 

Mr.  Camp.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Murray,  if  Congress  passed  President  Clinton's  welfare  bill, 
which  has  a  lot  of  provisions  on  work  requirements  and  has  grant 
proposals  and  other  items,  what  do  you  feel  would  be  the  illegit- 
imacy rate  in  the  United  States  after  this  has  been  implemented? 

Mr.  Murray.  Precisely  on  the  same  slope  it  is  now.  At  least  I  do 
not  see  that  this  bill  will  have  any  effect  for  reasons  I  alluded  to 
in  my  statement. 

But  the  main  reason  is  one  which  seems  to  characterize  all  wel- 
fare reform  that  has  been  tried  since  1967.  There  is  always  tough 
rhetoric  and  when  you  actually  look  at  the  implementation,  the  im- 
plementation is  partial,  it  is  stretched  out,  it  is  filled  with  quali- 
fications. 

In  this  case,  let  me  suggest  what  is  likely  to  happen  with  the 
way  I  understand  the  bill  is  now.  I  don't  think  a  young  woman  ex- 
pects to  become  a  chronic  welfare  recipient.  I  think  if  you  have  a 
situation  whereby  you  have  a  2  years  and  out  proposal  but  related 
to  job  training  and  so  forth,  you  are  just  as  likely  to  get  a  reaction 
from  a  young  woman  who  finds  herself  pregnant  which  says,  Well, 
I  will  have  the  baby  and  be  on  welfare  a  little  while,  but  I  will  also 
get  job  training  and  get  out. 

In  other  words,  this  bill,  just  like  the  1988,  just  like  the  1967- 
68  reforms,  has  the  potential  for  backfiring.  So  my  analysis  of  its 
effects  on  illegitimacy  go  from  a  range  of  zero  to  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  Camp.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  KoPETSKi.  We  have  a  quorum  call  followed  by  a  5-minute 
vote.  So  I  am  trying  to  predict  how  legislative  time  works.  Why 
don't  we  recess  until  2.  Then  we  will  have  the  last  panel.  We  are 
dismissing  this  panel  and  we  will  move  to  the  last  panel  at  2. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  re- 
convene at  2  p.m.,  this  same  day.] 

Mr.  KoPETSKi.  The  subcommittee  will  return  to  order. 

We  have  our  final  panelists  for  this  Friday  afternoon,  June 
O'Neill,  Ph.D.,  professor  of  economics  and  finance  and  director  of 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Business  and  Government,  Baruch  Col- 
lege, City  University  of  New  York;  Constance  Williams,  Ph.D.,  as- 
sociate professor  of  social  policy,  Heller  Graduate  School,  Brandeis 
University,  Waltham,  Mass.;  and  Rebecca  Maynard,  Ph.D.,  trustee 
professor  of  education  and  social  policy.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  senior  fellow,  Mathematica  Policy  Research,  Inc. 

Good  afternoon.  I  don't  know  if  there  is  a  preferred  order 
amongst  the  three  of  you.  Unless  you  guys  object,  I  will  call  on  Ms. 
O'Neill.  And  let  me  say  each  of  your  statements  will  be  entered 
into  the  record  in  its  entirety.  Naturally  I  called  on  the  first  wit- 
ness who  is  searching  frantically  for  the  testimony. 

Ms.  O'Neill.  Right. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Thank  you  for  your  patience. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JUNE  E.  O'NEILL,  PUD.,  PROFESSOR  OF 
ECONOMICS  AND  FINANCE,  AND  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CENTER 
FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  BUSINESS  AND  GOVERNMENT,  BARUCH 
COLLEGE,  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Ms.  O'Neill.  I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  subcommittee  today. 

With  the  rise  in  the  AFDC  caseload  of  the  past  few  years,  about 
14  percent  of  famiHes  with  children  in  the  United  States  now  re- 
ceive welfare  benefits.  Thirty  years  ago,  only  3.5  percent  of  families 
were  on  welfare.  If  the  expansion  of  welfare  simply  meant  a  greater 
number  of  poor  families  have  been  assured  a  better  quality  of  life, 
concerns  about  the  program  probably  would  not  arise. 

But  welfare  is  not  a  benign  transfer  program.  AFDC  is  no  longer 
a  program  for  poor  children  unexpectedly  deprived  of  their  fathers, 
as  it  was  originally  intended  to  be.  Over  the  years  single  parent- 
hood has  come  to  have  a  strong  element  of  choice.  Nowadays  about 
60  percent  of  the  mothers  on  AFDC  have  borne  their  children  out 
of  wedlock. 

There  is  little  question  that  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  and  wel- 
fare participation  are  closely  intertwined.  Among  young  women 
who  had  a  first  birth  out  of  wedlock  in  1978-81,  about  half  went 
on  welfare  within  2  years  of  the  birth  and  80  percent  entered  wel- 
fare within  10  years. 

An  out-of-wedlock  birth  is  most  likely  to  occur  when  the  mother 
is  a  teenager,  and  the  combination  produces  an  extraordinarily 
high  rate  of  welfare  participation.  However,  the  majority  of  unwed 
mothers  eventually  go  on  welfare  even  when  they  nave  their  first 
birth  at  age  20  or  older.  Married  teenage  mothers  were  much  less 
likely  to  ^o  on  welfare  over  a  10-year  period;  37  percent  did  so. 

There  is  also  a  strong  intergenerational  component  to  welfare 
use.  Teen  mothers  who  bear  their  children  out  of  wedlock  and  go 
on  welfare  are  themselves  likely  to  have  grown  up  in  a  single-par- 
ent family  on  welfare.  Young  white  women  in  the  NLSY  whose 
families  were  on  welfare  were  almost  six  times  as  likely  as  those 
from  nonwelfare  families  to  go  on  welfare  themselves.  Among 
young  black  women,  this  differential  was  two  and  a  half  times. 
Among  the  teen  mothers  in  the  teenage  parent  demonstration  pro- 
gram, 65  percent  were  the  child  of  a  teen  mother;  62  percent  came 
from  a  family  that  received  welfare  at  some  time;  30  percent  from 
a  family  that  was  on  welfare  most  or  all  of  the  time. 

Young  mothers  on  welfare  have  very  low  levels  of  skill.  One  third 
never  complete  high  school  and  they  have  been  found  to  score  well 
below  the  average  on  tests  of  basic  reading  and  math  achievement. 
For  example,  about  30  percent  of  young  welfare  mothers  score  at 
or  below  the  tenth  percentile  on  the  armed  forces  qualifications  test 
which  was  administered  to  one  national  sample  of  young  women. 

Those  who  start  out  on  welfare  as  teen  unwed  mouiers  fre- 
quently remain  on  welfare  many  years.  More  than  a  third  accumu- 
late more  than  7  years  on  AFDC  over  a  10-year  period  and  long- 
term  welfare  participation  further  impedes  their  development  of 
skills. 

A  key  question  is  whether  the  welfare  program  itself  plays  an 
important  causal  role  in  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  skills  and  work  habits.  There  are  strong  theoretical 
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grounds  for  believing  that  it  does  since  the  availabiHty  of  benefits 
enables  a  woman  to  support  her  children  outside  marriage  and 
without  working. 

The  strength  of  this  incentive  depends  on  the  income  benefits 
provided  by  welfare  compared  to  the  alternatives  of  marriage  and 
work.  Whether  welfare  in  practice  has  been  a  significant  factor  is 
a  controversial  research  issue  and  the  empirical  evidence  is  mixed. 

This  morning  you  heard  from  Greg  Duncan,  who  has  found  that 
welfare  did  not  have  very  significant  effects.  But  in  my  own  re- 
search that  I  have  conducted  with  Anne  Hill,  we  find  a  strong  con- 
nection between  the  benefits  package  and  increases  in  out-of-wed- 
lock childbearing. 

For  example,  a  25-percent  increase  in  the  State  AFDC/food 
stamp  benefit  level  increases  the  proportion  of  young  women  hav- 
ing an  out-of-wedlock  birth  by  4.5  percentage  points,  which  is  a  32 
percent  rise.  A  50-percent  increase  in  the  benefit  level  leads  to  an 
8-percentage-point  rise  in  the  proportion,  or  more  than  a  60-per- 
cent increase. 

The  research  supporting  these  results  holds  constant  many  other 
factors  such  as  the  parents'  income  and  education,  the  local  unem- 
ployment rate,  expected  wages,  and  other  things. 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  this  and  other  studies  based  on  dif- 
ferences in  benefits  across  States,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  AFDC  program  operates  in  all  of  the  States.  Thus  Charles 
Murray's  thought  experiment  about  what  would  happen  without  a 
welfare  program  is  not  really  tested  by  the  array  of  studies  avail- 
able. The  Murray  effect  would  almost  certainly  be  larger  than  is 
observed  in  the  currently  available  studies. 

One  lesson  I  draw  from  research  is  that  a  highly  intractable 
problem  is  created  once  an  unskilled  and  immature  young  woman 
starts  a  family  and  goes  on  welfare.  But  unfortunately,  policy  and 
public  resources  have  been  almost  exclusively  focused  on  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  for  women  who  are  already  on  wel- 
fare. These  programs  may  not  do  harm,  but  I  really  question 
whether  they  can  ever  produce  substantial  positive  results. 

We  have  been  pursuing  employment  and  training  programs  for 
a  long  time,  and  there  is  very  little  to  show  for  it.  What  we  need 
is  a  strategy  to  prevent  teen  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  and  entry 
onto  welfare.  If  we  are  to  convince  young  men  and  women  that 
work  and  marriage  are  viable  options,  new  approaches  must  be 
taken  to  develop  skills  and  competence  starting  at  young  ages. 

So  true  school  reform  through  vouchers  or  other  innovations  may 
turn  out  to  be  highly  effective  welfare  reform.  But  if  school  and 
work  are  to  be  taken  seriously,  we  must  also  reduce  disincentives, 
and  this  is  where  the  other  side  of  the  equation  becomes  important. 

A  welfare  system  that  is  readily  available  to  teenaged  mothers 
and  that  provides  benefits  competitive  with  the  wages  a  young  per- 
son can  earn,  is  a  school  and  a  work  and  a  marriage  disincentive. 
The  behavior  of  young  people  will  not  be  easily  changed  unless  wel- 
fare is  made  less  accessible. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  attachments  follow:] 
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statement  of  June  E.  O'Neill 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance  and 

Director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Business  and  Government 

Baruch  College,  City  University  of  New  York 

July  29,  1994 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  the  subcommittee 
today . 

With  the  rise  in  the  AFDC  caseload  of  the  past  few  years  about 
14  percent  of  families  with  children  in  the  United  States  now 
receive  welfare  benefits.  A  portion  of  the  recent  increase  is 
likely  related  to  the  prolonged  recession  and  with  an  improved 
economy  the  caseload  probably  will  decline  somewhat.  But  this  will 
still  leave  a  vastly  expanded  welfare  population  compared  to  30 
years  ago  when  only  three  and  a  half  percent  of  families  were  on 
welfare. 

If  the  expansion  of  welfare  simply  meant  that  a  greater  number 
of  poor  families  have  been  assured  a  better  quality  of  life, 
concerns  about  the  program  likely  would  not  arise.  But  welfare  is 
not  a  benign  transfer  program.  The  AFDC  program  is  no  longer  a 
program  for  poor  children  unexpectedly  deprived  of  their  fathers, 
as  it  originally  was  intended  to  be.  Over  the  years  single 
parenthood  has  come  to  have  a  strong  element  of  choice.  Nowadays, 
about  60  percent  of  the  mothers  on  AFDC  have  borne  their  children 
out  of  wedlock. 

There  is  little  question  that  out  of  wedlock  childbearing  and 
welfare  participation  are  closely  intertwined.  Among  young  women 
in  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  (NLSY)  who  had  a  first 
birth  out-of-wedlock  in  1978-1981,  about  half  went  on  welfare 
within  two  years  of  the  birth  and  80  percent  entered  welfare  within 
ten  years.  An  out-of-wedlock  birth  is  most  likely  to  occur  when 
the  mother  is  a  teenager  and  the  combination  produces  an 
extraordinarily  high  rate  of  welfare  participation.  However,  the 
majority  of  unwed  mothers  eventually  go  on  welfare  even  when  they 
have  their  first  birth  at  age  twenty  or  older.  (Married  teenage 
mothers  were  much  less  likely  to  go  on  welfare  over  a  ten  year 
period  --  37  percent  did  so.) 

There  is  also  a  strong  intergenerational  component  to  welfare 
use.  Teen  mothers  who  bear  their  children  out-of-wedlock  and  go  on 
welfare  are  themselves  likely  to  have  grown  up  in  a  single  parent 
family  on  welfare.  Young  white  women  in  the  NLSY  whose  families 
were  on  welfare  were  almost  six  times  as  likely  as  those  from 
nonwelfare  families  to  go  on  welfare  themselves.  Among  young  black 
women  this  differential  was  two  and  a  half  times.  Among  the  teen 
mothers  in  the  Teenage  Parent  Demonstration  Program  65  percent  were 
the  child  of  a  teen  mother;  62  percent  came  from  a  family  that 
received  welfare  at  some  time  (30  percent  from  a  family  that  was  on 
welfare  most  or  all  of  the  time) . 

Young  mothers  on  welfare  have  very  low  levels  of  skill.  One 
third  never  complete  high  school  and  they  have  been  found  to  score 
well  below  the  average  on  tests  of  basic  reading  and  math 
achievement.  Among  the  NLSY  women  on  welfare  about  30  percent 
scored  at  or  below  the  10th  percentile  on  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualifications  Test  (AFQT) .  Those  who  start  out  on  welfare  as  teen 
unwed  mothers  frequently  remain  on  welfare  for  many  years.  More 
than  a  third  accumulate  more  than  seven  years  on  AFDC  over  a  10- 
year  fJeriod.  Long-term  welfare  participation  further  impedes  the 
development  of  skills.  Women  on  welfare  seldom  work  and  as  a 
result  they  do  not  develop  skills  on  the  job,  and  the  skills  that 
they  may  have  acquired  in  school  or  at  prior  jobs  depreciate  over 
the  years . 

A  key  question  is  whether  the  welfare  program  plays  an 
important  causal  role  in  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  and  in  the 
development  of  skills.  There  are  strong  theoretical  grounds  to 
believing  that  welfare  could  have  an  effect  on  single  parenthood 
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since  the  availability  of  benefits  enables  a  woman  to  support  her 
children  outside  marriage  and  without  working.  The  strength  of  the 
incentive,  however,  depends  on  the  income  and  benefits  provided  by 
welfare  compared  to  that  attainable  from  its  alternatives  — 
marriage  and  work.  Whether  welfare  in  practice  has  been  a 
significant  factor  promoting  single  parenthood  has  been  a 
controversial  issue  among  social  scientists.  The  empirical 
evidence  is  mixed.  Some  studies  have  found  weak  effects  or  no 
significant  effect  of  welfare  benefit  levels  on  out-of-wedlock 
births  or  other  measures  of  disrupted  family  structure;  but  others 
have  found  positive  and  significant  effects. 

My  colleague  Anne  Hill  and  I  have  found  a  strong  relation 
between  increases  in  the  welfare  benefit  package  (AFDC  and  food 
stamps  combined)  and  increases  in  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  among 
young  women:  a  25  percent  increase  in  the  state  benefit  level 
increased  out-of-wedlock  childbearing  by  32  percent.  These  results 
hold  constant  many  other  factors  such  as  the  parents'  income  and 
education,  the  local  unemployment  rate  and  the  expected  wage.  The 
absence  of  the  young  woman's  father,  the  family's  welfare 
participation  and  residence  in  a  neighborhood  with  a  high 
proportion  of  welfare  recipients  also  contributed  significantly  to 
out-of-wedlock  childbearing.  Because  some  of  these  factors  are 
themselves  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  welfare  benefit  level  these 
results  may  understate  the  true  effect  of  the  benefit  level. 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  this  and  other  studies  based  on 
differences  in  benefits  across  states  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  AFDC  program  operates  in  all  the  states.  Thus  Charles 
Murray's  thought  experiment  about  what  would  happen  without  a 
welfare  program  is  not  really  tested  by  the  array  of  studies 
available.  The  Murray  effect  would  almost  certainly  be  larger  than 
is  observed  in  the  currently  available  studies. 

One  compelling  lesson  I  have  drawn  from  my  research  is  that  a 
highly  intractable  problem  is  created  once  an  unskilled  and 
immature  young  woman  starts  a  family  and  goes  on  welfare;  and  I 
believe  this  is  an  important  message  to  keep  in  mind  in  formulating 
government  policy.  The  current  focus  on  the  provision  of 
employment  and  training  programs  for  women  who  are  already  on 
welfare  will  not  do  harm,  but  I  really  question  whether  it  ever 
will  produce  substantial  results.  We  have  been  at  the  training 
game  for  a  long  time  (WIN  expenditures  in  1979  were  $800  million  in 
1991  dollars)  without  a  great  deal  to  show  for  it. 

What  is  needed  is  a  preventive  strategy  for  deterring  teen 
out-of-wedlock  births  and  entry  onto  welfare.  New  measures  are 
needed  to  help  develop  the  skills  and  competence  of  boys  as  well  as 
girls,  starting  at  young  ages,  if  the  viability  and  perceived 
benefits  of  work  and  marriage  are  to  be  enhanced.  True  school 
reform  through  vouchers  or  other  means  may  be  highly  effective 
welfare  reform.  But  if  schooling  and  future  work  options  are  to  be 
taken  seriously,  disincentives  to  learn  and  improve  future  earnings 
must  be  reduced.  Thus  the  other  side  of  the  equation  is  equally 
important.  Welfare  that  is  readily  available  and  provides  benefits 
competitive  with  the  wages  a  young  person  can  earn  is  a  school 
disincentive.  Thus  attitudes  are  not  likely  to  be  easily  changed 
unless  the  attractiveness  of  welfare  is  seriously  reduced. 
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Proportion  of  MLSt  Mothers  Entering  Welfare  by  Timing  of  Entry, 
Year  of  First  Birth,  Marital  Status  and  Age  of  Mother  at  First  Birth 


YEAR  OF  FIRST  BIRTH  IS  1978-1981 
Percent  Entered  Welfare: 
0-2  years  after  1st  birth 
3-5  years  after  1st  birth 
6-8  years  after  1st  birth 
9-10  years  after  1st  birth 
Cuirnulative  percent  on 
welfare  through  1991 

YEAR  OF  FIRST  BIRTH  IS  1982-1984 
Percent  Entered  Welfare: 
0-2  years  after  1st  birth 
3-5  years  after  1st  birth 
6-8  years  after  1st  birth 
CLmulative  percent  on 
welfare  through  1991* 


First  Birth  Out-of  Wedlock 


Harried  at  Time  of  First  Birth 


Mother's  Age  at  Birth 
All     Under     20  Years 
Ages      20       or  older 


50.8 

49.8 

54.3 

16.3 

18.3 

9.3 

5.8 

6.6 

3.4 

5.3 

6.2 

2.4 

48.8 

52.2 

46.7 

13.3 

6.1 

17.6 

2.6 

2.2 

2.8 

Mother's  Age  at  Birth 
All     Under     20  Years 
Ages      20       or  older 


7.3 

9.9 

5.4 

9.4 

15.2 

5.0 

5.4 

6.7 

4.4 

3.7 

4.9 

2.8 

7.9 

14.4 

6.7 

3.9 

6.2 

3.5 

3.1 

6.6 

2.4 

YEAR  OF  FIRST  BIRTH  IS  1985-1987 

Percent  Entered  Welfare: 

0-2  years  after  1st  birth 

3-5  years  after  1st  birth 

Cuimulative  percent  on 

welfare  through  1991* 


34.1 
4.3 


34.1 
4.3 


4.7 
3.0 


4.7 
3.0 


n.o.:  no  observations  on  this  group  in  the  sample; 

*  Cummulative  percent  may  include  a  small  percentage  in  categories  of  years  since  birth  not  separatly  shown. 
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Proportion  of  Welfare  Recipients  on  Welfare  More  than 

a  Specified  Number  of  Total  Years,  from  Time  of  Entry 

Through  1991  :  NLSY  Mothers 

Starting  A  First  AFDC  Spell  in  1973-1984, 

by  Marital  Status  and  Age  at  Time  of  Birth 


Total  years  Under  Age  20  at  First  Birth  Age  20  or  Older  at  First  Birth 

on  Welfare   

are  Greater  Out  of  wedlock  Married  at  Out  of  wedlock  Married  at 

Than:        First  birth     First  birth  First  Birth     First  Birth 


1 

0.89 

0.714 

0.91 

0.738 

2 

0.7S5 

0.585 

0.717 

0.581 

3 

0.633 

0.46   . 

0.577 

0.421 

4 

0.59 

0.388 

0.468 

0.379 

5 

0.504 

0.298 

0.402 

0.318 

6 

0.408 

0.253 

0.357 

0.293 

7 

0.346 

0.206 

0.279 

0.204 

8 

0.273* 

0.142* 

0.176* 

0.05* 

Mean  Years 

5.81 

4.31 

4.98 

4.02 

Sample 

size 

373 

116 

65 

53 

*  Estimate  is  unreliable  since  a  portion  of  the  sample 
was  exposed  to  AFDC  for  less  than  8  years. 
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Charactertsttcs,  (Weighted)  of  NLST  uonien  uSth  a  fJrst  birth  in  1978-1982  and  work/welfare  status  in 
1988-89,  by  welfare  participation  since  first  birth  and  marital  status  at  time  of  first  birth 


Out  of  Wedlock 
first  birth 


Harried  at  first  birth 


Ever  on  Never  on 
welfare  welfare 


Ever  on  Never  on 
welfare  welfare 


Population  (OOO's) 
Sample  size 


826 
(61 


274 
120 


656 
2A8 


2.108 
607 


A.  CHARACTERISTICS,  ALL  WOMEN  WITH  A  FIRST  BIRTH  1978-1982 


Age  at  first  birth  (X) 
Under  18 
18  or  19 
20  or  more 

X  Black 
X  Hispanic 
X  White 

X  Not  a  H.S.  Grad  at  birth  of  first  child 
X  Not  a  H.S.  Crad  in  1989 

AFQT  Percentile  Score 

-X  at  or  below  10th  percentile 

Honths  on  AFDC,  first  birth  thru  1989 
South  (at  age  U) 
X  Ever  Married 

X  Worked  before  first  birth 
Weeks  worked  before  1988 
Worked  in  '88  or  '89  (X) 
X  Off  welfare  in  1988  and  1989 


34.5 
39.0 
26.5 

32.5 
34.0 
33.5 

21.0 
35.4 
43.6 

8.3 
24.8 
66.8 

54.4 

9.4 

36.1 

33.5 

11.0 
55.5 

8.7 
10.9 
80.4 

5.6 

7.8 

86.6 

56.0 
32.5 

26.5 
10.6 

47.7 
31.6 

21.0 
10.8 

23.5 
32.3 

34.3 
16.9 

32.5 
14.2 

47.3 
7.0 

47.0 
33.7 
53.9 

0.0 
48.8 
71.8 

26.0 
26.2 
100.0 

0.0 
37.6 
100.0 

53.9 
146.0 
78.3 

48.7 

62.4 
262.0 

84.5 
100.0 

73.0 
193.0 
81.5 
55.1 

83.6 
325.0 

84.8 
100.0 

B.  Off  Welfare  in  1988  and  1989 


Sample  size 

AFQT  Percentile  Score 

-X  at  or  below  10th  percentile 
Months  on  AFDC,  first  birth  thru  1989 
X  Ever  married 

Percent  married  in  '89  or  '90 
Percent  worked  in  '88  or  '89 
Percent  not  a  H.S.  Grad  in  '89 

No.  of  children 
Family  income 


220 

120 

132 

607 

28.1 

34.3 

36.1 

47.3 

21.0 

16.9 

11.9 

7.0 

26.0 

0.0 

15.5 

0.0 

69.5 

71.8 

100.0 

100.0 

53.2 

55.4 

75.9 

84.4 

91.7 

84.5 

89.5 

84.8 

23.6 

10.6 

35.1 

10.8 

2.0 

1.7 

2.1 

2.2 

$21,994 

S24.862 

$24,120 

S36,2S4 

C.  On  welfare  in  1989 


Sample  size  176 

AFQT  Percentile  Score  18.4 

-X  at  or  below  10th  percentile  40.8 

Honths  on  AFDC,  first  birth  thru  1989  71.9 

Percent  not  a  H.S.  Grad  in  '89  43.6 

No.  of  children  2.4 

AFDC  income,  1989  »4,084 

Family  income  in  1989  t10,243 


90 

28.5 

12.7 

40. S 

27.8 

2.3 

S3, 520 

S12,461 
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Characteristics,  Skills  and  Work  Experience  of  24-31  tear  Old  Women  on  AFOC 
In  1989,  by  Years  on  Welfare  since  1978,  (NLSY) 


X  Black 
X  Hispanic 
X  White 

Age  at  first  birth  (X) 

17  or  Less 

18  or  19 
20  or  more 

X  Out-of  wedlock 
first  birth 

X  South,  Age  K 

Nunber  of  children: 
-In  year  entered 

AFDC 
-In  1989 

X  High  school 
dropout: 
-In  year  entered 

AFOC 
-In  1989 

AFQT  percentile  (mean) 
AFQT  (X  at  or  below 
the  10th  percentile) 

X  Went  on  AFOC 
within  2  years  of 
first  birth 

X  Worked  before 
AFDC 


All  Women 
on  AFDC  in 
1989 

39.1 
9.5 

51.4 


27.6 
24.0 
47.8 


61.3 
26.6 


1.385 
2.229 


43.2 
33.5 


26.0 
30.9 


42.5 
76.2 


Weeks  worked  by 

working  women 

before  going  on 

AFDC  140.5 

Total  months  on 

AFDC  since  1978  (mean)  57.4 


On  AFDC  2 
Years  or 
Less 

25.6 

6.7 

67.8 


12.9 
12.3 
71.9 


49.9 
32.8 


1.562 
1.612 


27.3 
21.5 


29.8 
31.0 


13.8 
85.6 


293.7 
10-0 


On  AFDC  more 

On  AFDC  4 

than  2  Years 

or 

more 

42.7 
10.2 
47.2 

44.0 
11.1 
44.9 

31.1 
27.0 
41.6 

32.1 
29.3 
38.3 

64.3 

68.5 

25.1 

22.7 

1.342 
2.389 

1.286 
2.426 

47.5 
36.6 


25.3 
30.9 


49.9 
73.8 


98.2 
69.1 


49.5 
37.0 


24.5 
30.2 


52.9 
72.2 


44.3 
75.6 


Sample  size 

Weighted  Population 
(thous.) 


530 


1123.2 


87 


231.7 


443 


393 
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Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
We  will  now  hear  from  Ms.  Williams. 

STATEMENT  OF  CONSTANCE  W.  WILLIAMS,  PH.D.,  ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR  OF  SOCIAL  POLICY,  HELLER  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL,  BRANDEIS  UNIVERSITY,  WALTHAM,  MASS. 

Ms.  Williams.  Thank  you.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  and 
I  appreciate  having  been  invited. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words  about  what  I  bring  to  this  discus- 
sion that  is  quite  different  than  the  kind  of  research  that  some 
other  presenters  do  and  how  their  findings  were  presented. 

I  am  a  qualitative  researcher.  That  is,  I  talk  to  people,  I  listen 
to  them,  I  try  to  get  an  imderstanding  of  what  their  lives  mean  to 
them,  what  having  children  means  to  them.  I  have  not  done  large 
quantitative  studies,  as  some  other  people  have.  However,  I  think 
the  perspective  of  trying  to  imderstand  what  goes  through  the 
minds  of  teen  mothers  and  how  varied  they  are  is  very  important 
for  making  policy,  because  we  often,  as  our  previous  discussion 
showed,  are  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  imponderables  and 
very  complex  questions. 

Just  take  the  whole  question  of  what  motivates  a  woman  to  have 
a  baby.  We  need  to  say  we  really  don't  have  a  great  deal  of  conclu- 
sive evidence  about  that.  The  only  women  for  whom  we  worry 
about  that  seem  to  be  poor  women  and  women  on  welfare. 

If  we  wanted  to  understand  this  phenomenon,  I  think  we  would 
look  at  a  variety  of  women,  particularlv  in  today's  culture,  and  look 
at  their  childbearing  decisions.  We  know  that  many  women  go 
through  endless  years  of  fertility  treatment  in  order  to  have  a 
baby,  and  many  of  those  women  have  careers,  they  have  very  full 
lives,  and  an  outsider  looking  at  it  would  say.  Why  do  they  need 
to  have  a  baby  to  make  their  lives  fuller? 

I  only  use  that  example  to  say  that  we  are  dealing  with  very 
complex  issues  when  we  talk  about  why  someone  has  a  child  or 
why  one  decides  to  keep  a  child.  We  do  know  that  many  preg- 
nancies are  accidental,  and  teenagers,  when  you  talk  with  them 
will  say,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  the  baby.  But  once  the  baby  is 
born,  they  want  it,  they  want  to  keep  it,  their  families  want  it  and 
want  to  keep  it. 

Let  me  add  that  it  has  been  my  experience  in  talking  with  teen 
fathers  that  many  of  them  are  very  much  against  abortion.  So  I 
found  it  interesting  to  hear  Mr.  Murray's  comments.  The  teenage 
mothers  that  I  know  and  talk  to  and  work  with  in  several  different 
projects  are  still  quite  often  involved  with  the  young  men  who  are 
the  fathers  of  their  children.  And  they  are  by  and  large  a  very  anti- 
abortion  group,  not  from  a  right-to-life  perspective  at  all,  but  they, 
like  the  young  women,  feel,  I  want  something  that  belongs  to  me. 
Many  of  them  also  may  have  a  very  bad  way  of  showing  it,  and 
we  need  t6  teach  them  differently,  but  their  feelings  are  that  they 
can  undo  the  experiences  they  had  with  absent  fathers.  These  are 
all  very  adolescent  approaches  to  this  issue,  but  we  are  talking 
about  adolescents.  So  I  just  wanted  to  preface  my  remarks  with 
that. 

I  am  going  to  quickly  summarize  what  my  main  points  are,  and 
then  hope  that  we  can  have  some  questions  about  them.  Since 
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1980,  we  have  noticed  two  trends  in  early  childbearing.  One  is  that 
in  the  early  eighties,  teenage  childbearing  rates  were  declining. 
They  began  to  increase  in  1986,  and  have  continued  to  climb  from 
a  low  of  50  births  per  1,000  females,  15  to  19,  in  1986,  to  a  rate 
of  62  in  1991. 

This  increase  in  adolescent  childbearing  is  partly  attributable  to 
the  growth  in  the  proportion  of  teenagers  who  are  sexually  active. 
The  sexual  behavior  of  teenagers,  I  would  like  to  remind  you,  is 
similar  to  the  sexual  behavior  in  the  general  population.  One  meas- 
ure of  the  sexual  behavior  of  adults  is  the  out-of-wedlock  birth  rate 
which  was  the  highest  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  in  1991. 

Birth  rates  are  highest  in  the  age  cohort  just  past  their  teen 
vears.  Women  20  to  24  years  of  age  had  the  highest  nonmarital 
birth  rate,  followed  by  women  18  to  19  years  of  age. 

Unmarried  childbearing  among  white  women  more  than  doubled 
since  1980,  and  increased  by  45  percent  for  black  women.  Most 
teenagers  are  unmarried  and  will  remain  so.  Particularly  this  is 
true  for  black  teenagers. 

Like  other  women  in  our  society,  teenage  women  are  unlikely  to 
stop  engaging  in  sexual  activity.  Consequently,  preventing  unmar- 
ried teenage  births  calls  for  an  investment  in  safe,  available  and 
effective  contraceptives  for  those  teenagers  who  do  become  sexually 
active. 

Young  teens  should  have  adult  supervision,  good  schools,  and 
community  recreation  to  help  them  abstain  from  and  delay  sexual 
activity.  The  2-year  time  limit  must  be  flexible.  Support  services 
and  additional  time  should  be  given  to  those  who  need  them. 

And  I  say  this  from  experience.  I  am  currently  working  in  a  com- 
prehensive child  development  program  that  is  in  its  fourth  year. 
We  had  about  25  percent  teen  mothers  in  that  program.  Many  of 
them  came  into  the  program  when  they  were  16  or  17.  They  have 
stuck  with  the  program.  They  have  taken  advantage  of  all  of  the 
support  services.  Many  of  them  are  indeed  on  the  road  to  self-suffi- 
ciency. They  have  gotten  their  high  school  diplomas,  they  have 
been  in  a  training  program,  they  nave  had  some  assistance  with 
child  care.  But  none  of  them  are  anywhere  near  able  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing that  would  bring  them  and  their  families  above  the  poverty  line 
or  even  at  the  poverty  line. 

I  think  we  have  a  great  deal  to  think  about  in  our  definitions  of 
self-sufficiency.  What  do  we  mean  by  it?  Do  we  mean  simply  get- 
ting off  of  welfare?  And  is  that  a  good  standard?  And  I  want  to  re- 
mind you  that  we  have  many  people  in  this  country,  two-parent 
families  who  work  full  time  year  round,  who  are  still  in  poverty. 

So  we  have  a  great  deal  to  think  about  when  we  begin  to  define 
self-sufficiency.  It  may  be  acceptable  to  say  that  we  would  like 
these  parents  to  get  jobs  at  the  minimum  wage  or  just  above,  and 
that  that  would  be  acceptable,  because  many  other  people  in  our 
society  do  exist  like  that. 

So  that  I  think  the  complexity  of  what  we  are  dealing  with 
should  be  quite  apparent  from  our  previous  panels'  discussion,  if 
we  think  deeply  about  any  of  these  issues.  But  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  teenagers  on  welfare  were 
poor  before  they  became  mothers.  We  often  act  as  if  having  a  baby 
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makes  you  poor.  It  does  not  make  you  poor  initially.  I  agree  that 
having  a  baby  and  getting  on  welfare,  and  particularly  having  a 
second  baby,  can  very  well  push  you  further  into  poverty  and  make 
it  much  more  difficult  for  you  to  ever  move  out  of  it.  But  we  often 
act  as  if  teenagers  who  become  pregnant  immediately  become  poor. 
They  may  become  poorer,  but  they  were  already  poor. 

My  point  in  saying  that  is  simply  that  if  you  view  the  world 
through  the  eyes  of  someone  who  lives  in  poverty,  you  may  indeed 
feel  that  you  nave  very  little  to  lose  from  having  a  baby  and  going 
on  welfare,  because  your  options  don't  seem  to  be  much  better  than 
having  a  baby. 

While  delaying  childbearing  is  probably  a  very  important  anti- 
poverty  strategy,  it  will  not  take  the  place  of  higher  education  and 
jobs  that  are  better  known  routes  out  of  poverty. 

Finally,  I  think  that  equal  attention  must  be  given  to  the  edu- 
cation and  work  opportunities  of  fathers  if  parental  responsibility 
of  both  mothers  and  fathers  is  to  be  achieved.  We  talk  a  great  deal 
about  child  support,  and  we  act  as  if  we  can  get  child  support  from 
young  men  who  are  not  working  or  who  have  very  poor  job  pros- 
pects. We  cannot  and  we  will  not. 

Regarding  the  other  issues  that  relate  to  people  being  diligent 
about  child  support,  we  only  need  to  study  the  behavior  of  middle- 
class  divorced  fathers  to  get  some  idea  of  the  complexities  involved 
in  that  issue. 

So  my  final  plea  is  that  when  we  consider  both  teen  mothers  and 
teen  fathers,  let  us  first  consider  them  as  if  they  are  members  of 
the  human  race.  Let  us  consider  young  women  who  have  babies 
along  with  all  women  in  terms  of  some  of  their  motivations,  some 
of  their  ideas,  some  of  the  ways  with  which  they  look  at  life.  This 
is  true  of  young  men  as  well. 

Both  young  parents,  young  men  and  young  women,  are  greatly 
influenced  by  what  is  going  on  in  the  larger  society.  We  have  a 
large  out-of-wedlock  birth  rate  across  the  board,  among  all  the 
races  in  society.  It  is  higher  among  some  than  others.  And  it  has 
become  more  acceptable.  We  may  not  like  that,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

I  think  that  influences  teenagers  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  very 
difficult  time  addressing  the  issue  unless  we  look  at  it  in  its  broad- 
er perspective,  because  the  teenagers  will  not  behave  terribly  dif- 
ferently than  their  mothers,  their  sisters,  people  that  they  see 
around  them  in  society. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

HEARING  ON  EARLY  CHILDBEARING  PROVISIONS  OF  HR.  460S 

July  29,  1994 

My  name  Is  Constance  W.  Williams.  I  am  an  Associate  Professor 
of  Social  Policy  at  the  Heller  Graduate  School,  Brandeis  University. 
Waltham,  Massachusetts.  I  am  pleased  to  be  included  among  the 
invited  witnesses  to  describe  causes  and  consequences  of  early 
childbearing  and  to  comment  on  the  provisions  of  H.R,  4605  that  are 
designed  to  prevent  early  childbearing.  My  testimony  is  informed  by 
three  projects  that  I  have  been  involved  in  during  the  past  ten  years. 

First.  I  am  the  author  of  Black  Teenage  Mothers:  Pregnancy  and 
Child  Rearing  from  Their  Perspective,  a  study  of  30  mothers,  half  of 
whom  had  one  child  and  half  of  whom  had  two  children  before  the  age 
of  19.  Second,  from  1985-1987, 1  was  staff  to  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Child  Support  Enforcement  that  revitalized  the  Child 
Support  Statutes  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts .  And  third. 
I  am  the  ethnographer  for  a  Comprehensive  Child  Development 
Program  (CCDP)  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  CCDP  is  a  national  family 
support  demonstration  whose  objective  is  to  promote  educational 
achievement  and  economic  and  social  self-sufficiency  through 
Intensive  comprehensive  services  for  low-income  children  and 
families  from  a  child's  birth  until  entry  into  school.  Approximately 
20  percent  of  the  1 20  mothers  in  the  Boston  CCDP  were  under  twenty 
years  of  age  when  recruited  into  the  program  and  many  of  the  mothers 
now  in  their  twenties  or  thirties  first  became  mothers  in  their 
teenage  years. 

BIRTH  RATE  TRENDS  FROM  1980-1991 

Before  we  consider  causes,  consequenses  or  prevention  of 
adolescent  childbearing,  a  review  of  childbearing  trends  during  the 
past  decade  may  be  useful.  In  the  1980's  two  trends  in  childbearing 
were  evident  among  women  under  20  years  of  age.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  decade,  their  birthrates  declined  until  the  number  of 
women  between  15  and  19  years  of  age  who  gave  birth  fell  below  the 
half  million  mark.  During  the  second  half  of  the  decade,  birth  rates 
steadily  rose,  though  the  number  stayed  below  a  half  million  until 
1989  when  women  under  the  age  of  20  had  517,989  births.  By  1990 
women  under  20  years  of  age  accounted  for  533,  438  ( 1 3%)  of  the 
4,158,212  births  that  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  1990. 

Between  1 980  and  1 988,  the  birth  rate  for  older  teenagers  (18-19) 
and  younger  teenagers  (15-17)  remained  relatively  stable  then  Increased 
annually  between  1988  and  1991.  The  birth  rate  for  women  between  18 
and  1 9  years  of  age  rose  from  79.9  in  1 988  to  94.4  in  1 99 1  while  the 
rate  for  younger  teens  increased  less,  from  33.6  to  38.7.  This  growth  in 
teenage  birth  rates  occurred  while  the  number  of  teenagers  in  the 
population  decreased  from  9.2  million  in  1986  to  8.4  million  in  1991. 
Until  1986,  when  teenage  birthrates  began  to  climb,  women  in  their 
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thirties  were  the  only  age  group  for  whom  birth  rates  had  steadily 
Increased  since  1980. 

SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR  AND  NONMARITAL  BIRTHS 

One  of  the  causes  of  Increased  adolescent  chtldbearing  Is  the 
growth  in  the  proportion  of  teenagers  who  are  sexually  active.  Sexual 
behavior  among  teenagers  is  influenced  by  standards  of  sexual  behavior 
In  the  general  population.  The  uncoupling  of  sex  and  marriage  is  evident 
in  the  increase  In  births  to  unmarried  women  15-44  years  of  age. 
According  to  the  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  (NCHS),  In  1991 
the  number  of  births  to  unmarried  mothers  was  1,213,769,  the  highest 
ever  reported  in  US  history.  The  proportion  of  all  births  that  were  to 
unmarried  women  was  29.5  percent.  Nonmarltal  birth  rates  for  women  of 
all  races  were  highest  for  women  20-24  years  of  age  at  58  per  thousand 
followed  by  women  18-19  years  of  age  at  65.7  per  thousand.  The  birth 
rate  for  unmarried  teenagers  between  15-17  years  old  was  30.9  births 
per  thousand. 

By  race,  the  percent  of  all  births  to  unmarried  women  was  21.8 
for  white  women,  67.9  for  black  women  and  39  percent  for  Hispanic 
women.    White  nonmarltal  births  more  than  doubled  between  1980  and 
1991  when  they  were  328,924  and  707,502  respectively.  Births  to 
unmarried  blaci<  women  Increased  by  45  percent  from  318,799  in  1980  to 
463,750  in  1991. 

These  data  suggest  that  the  goal  of  preventing  teen  pregnancy  by 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  delayed  sexual  activity  will  require  that 
children  make  better  decisions  than  older  teenagers  and  adults  have  been 
able  to  make.  Will  local  schools,  communities,  families,  and  churches 
provide  the  adult  supervision  and  wholesome  activities  required  to  help 
teenagers  make  better  decisions  and  postpone  sexual  activity? 

No  amount  of  exhortation  to  delay  sexual  activity,  postpone 
pregnancy,  and  stay  in  school  will  succeed  If  schools  are  unsafe  and 
unchallenging  and  communities  have  Inadequate  recreation.  Teenagers 
need  appropriate  recreation  and  part-time  work  opportunities  after 
school,  if  teenagers  are  successful  in  school  and  perceive  that  they  have 
access  to  higher  education  and  job  opportunities,  early  parenthood  will 
not  be  an  attractive  option. 

The  proposed  approach  to  prevention  refers  to  the  establishment 
of  a  national  clearinghouse  on  teen  pregnancy  prevention  and 
comprehensive  demonstrations.  No  explicit  mention  is  made  of 
contraceptive  services.  While  teen  pregnancy  and  birth  rates  have 
increased,  public  expenditures  for  contraceptive  services  declined 
between  1980  and  1992.  The  high  rate  of  sexual  activity  among 
teenagers  suggests  that  safe  and  effective  contraceptives  should  be  a 
part  of  any  pregnancy  prevention  program. 

POVERTY.  WELFARE  and  EARLY  CHILDBEARING 

According  to  Child  Trends,  Inc.,  factors  such  as  school  failure, 
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peer  influences,  parental  monitoring  and  aspirations  for  achievement  are 
more  influential  incentives  for  early  childbearing  than  the  availability  of 
AFDC  benefits.  It  is  also  known  that  most  young  mothers  who  become 
welfare  recipients  were  from  poor  households  before  they  had  children. 
Thus  poverty  and  welfare  among  teenage  mothers  are  related  to 
antecedent  social  and  economic  conditions.  We  must  not  confuse 
association  with  causation.  The  welfare  reform  message;  "you  should  not 
become  a  parent  until  you  are  able  to  provide  for  and  nurture  your  child" 
will  sound  hollow  to  children  who  have  always  lived  in  a  poor  household. 
Teaching  young  people  that  "welfare  has  changed  forever"  needs  a 
companion  message:  "your  opportunities  and  options  have  been  improved 
forever." 

Finally,  I  want  to  comment  on  the  two-year  time  limit,  living 
arrangements  and  the  identification  of  fathers.  Some  18  year  old  women 
will  have  the  capability  to  leave  welfare  in  two  years  and  get  a  job. 
However,  many  will  not  because  the  schools  they  attended  before 
dropping  out  have  left  them  with  poor  academic  and  life  skills. 
Implementation  of  an  arbitrary  time  limit  will  discourage  mothers  who 
have  begun  the  process  of  re-entry  by  returning  to  school  or  job  training, 
but  need  more  time  to  become  truly  self-sufficient.  If  we  are  seeking 
long-term  solutions,  we  need  to  be  prepared  for  providing  support 
services  for  a  longer  time  to  those  who  need  them. 

The  requirement  that  unmarried  minor  mothers  live  at  home  will 
not  create  a  circumstance  different  from  that  already  experienced  by  the 
majority  of  teen  mothers.  The  severe  shortage  of  affordable  housing  and 
the  size  of  the  welfare  grant  mean  that  few  teenage  mothers  can  afford 
to  establish  their  own  households.  One  contributing  factor  to  the 
relatively  high  rate  (76%)  of  high  school  completion  of  teenage  mothers 
is  the  fact  they  are  often  required  by  their  mothers  to  return  to  school. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  nearly  all  teenage  mothers  are  able 
to  identify  the  fathers  of  their  children.  For  very  young  teens 
identification  may  be  problematic  because  they  are  frequently  victims  of 
exploitative  sex  or  incest.  However,  for  most  unmarried  teenage 
mothers  the  issue  is  fear  that  punitive  measures  will  be  taken  against 
the  fathers  and  that  they  will  suffer  the  loss  of  whatever  informal 
support  may  be  provided  by  fathers  and  their  families.  Education  about 
the  benefits  of  the  identification  of  fathers  to  them  and  their  children, 
and  efforts  to  assist  fathers  with  education  and  work  equal  to  those 
provided  to  mothers  must  be  implemented  if  we  want  to  prevent  teen 
pregnancy  and  encourage  responsible  parenthood. 
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Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
Dr.  Maynard. 

STATEMENT      OF      REBECCA     MAYNARD,  PHJ).,  TRUSTEE 

PROFESSOR      OF      EDUCATION      AND  SOCIAL  POLICY, 

UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA,    AND  SENIOR  FELLOW, 
MATHEMATICA  POLICY  RESEARCH,  INC. 

Ms.  Maynard.  Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  going  to  rely  heavily  on  my  experiences  evaluating  a  large 
federally  funded  demonstration  of  a  reformed  welfare  system  for 
teenaged  parents.  I  have  submitted  a  statement  for  the  record  that 
elaborates  on  my  comments  and  also  addresses  more  extensively 
some  of  the  issues  related  to  the  nature  of  the  pregnancy  problems 
and  prevention  strategies. 

Over  the  past  6  years  I  have  been  observing  and  eliminating  a 
large-scale  field  test  of  a  mandatory  JOBS-type  program  for  teen- 
age parents.  These  programs,  which  have  been  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  change  the  welfare 
rules  and  the  services  for  all  new  teenage  parents  coming  on  to 
welfare  in  three  cities,  the  cities  of  Camden  and  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
the  South  Side  of  Chicago.  Under  these  rules,  the  young  mothers 
were  required  to  be  employed  or  engaged  in  activities  preparatory 
to  employment  and  chronic  failure  to  fulfill  these  requirements  re- 
sulted in  a  substantial  penalty  of  $160  a  month. 

Today,  I  will  share  with  you  just  three  of  the  important  findings 
from  these  reformed  welfare  programs.  First,  getting  and  keeping 
teenaged  parent  recipients  on  a  path  to  self-sufficiency  is  a  chal- 
lenge but  is  doable.  I  think  that  is  what  these  demonstration  pro- 
grams showed. 

The  key  to  achieving  this  is  threefold.  First,  it  is  really  important 
to  define  clearly  for  the  teenage  mothers  what  is  expected  of  them 
and  the  consequences  of  their  failure  to  do  what  is  expected  of 
them.  In  the  demonstration,  this  meant  making  it  clear  to  the  teen- 
agers that  the  level  of  public  assistance  they  were  going  to  receive 
depended  upon  whether  or  not  they  made  good-faith  efforts  to  work 
toward  self-sufficiency. 

Second,  the  second  key  is  that  the  welfare  system  needed  to  sup- 
port the  young  mothers  in  these  efforts.  And  I  want  to  underscore 
that  point.  This  includes,  for  example,  helping  with  child  care  prob- 
lems, transportation  needs,  housing  problems,  personal  crises,  in- 
cluding abusive  home  settings,  which  are  not  uncommon. 

The  third  key  is  that  both  the  mothers  and  the  system  need  to 
be  accountable.  In  this  demonstration,  accountability  was  achieved 
through  the  enforcement  and  monitoring  of  the  financial  sanction 
policies  and  their  implementation.  And  importantly,  both  the  teen- 
age parents  and  the  welfare  staff  viewed  this  sanction  policy  as 
fair.  Nobody  liked  it  at  the  outset,  but  with  very  limited  experience 
with  these  policies,  the  recipients  admitted  that  the  policies  were 
fair  and  the  case  managers  found  the  policies  to  be  very  invaluable 
tools  for  gaining  and  retaining  the  young  mother's  attention  and 
cooperation. 

The  second  lesson  I  want  to  talk  about  is  that  changing  the  rules 
governing  welfare  benefits   and  providing  case  management  and 
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other  social  supports  to  teenage  mothers  is  going  to  help  but  not 
solve  the  teenage  pregnancy  problem.  As  a  group,  these  young 
mothers  have,  as  you  have  heard,  few  basic  skills  and  many  other 
barriers  to  obtaining  good-paying  jobs.  They  can  all  get  jobs  but 
good-paying  jobs  are  hard  to  get. 

Still,  the  welfare  reform  systems  that  we  tested  did  lead  to  sta- 
tistically significant,  albeit  modest,  increases  in  education  levels, 
employment  rates,  earnings,  and  reductions  in  welfare  payments. 
So  we  made  progress.  We  didn't  make  as  much  as  we  would  like. 

And  we  also  determined  beyond  a  doubt  that  employment  is  the 
only  route  out  of  poverty  for  tne  vast  majority  of  these  teenage  par- 
ents. They  are  not  going  to  get  married.  They  are  not  interested 
in  marriage  by  and  large.  And  if  they  did  get  married,  that  may 
not  provide  the  income  they  need  to  get  out  of  poverty. 

The  programs  only  increased  the  employment  rates  by  about  10 
percent,  however.  We  know  that  our  programs  were  highly  con- 
strained by  the  availability  of  the  quality  of  community  education 
and  training  services.  GED  progprams  are  plentiful,  but  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  evidence  in  this  or  any  number  of  other  studies  that  are 
coming  out  now  that  a  GED  does  anything  to  increase  the  earnings 
of  this  population. 

In  fact,  what  we  are  doing  in  some  cases  is  diverting  kids  from 
a  mainstream  education  program  to  a  GED,  and  we  need  to  think 
about  that.  It  may  be  not  scrapping  the  GED  program  but  it  may 
be  fixing  it  and  making  it  something  worthwhile. 

Access  to  JTPA  services  was  a  major  problem  because  of  the  low 
education  and  basic  skills  of  the  mothers. 

The  third  lesson  that  I  want  to  share  is  that  these  young  moth- 
ers are  adamant  that  they  don't  want  more  children  now.  They  will 
say  that  unequivocally.  But  traditional  family  planning  services 
were  not  effective  in  helping  them  control  their  fertility.  Two-thirds 
of  these  young  mothers  were  pregnant  again,  about  2  years  afler 
their  first  birtn,  even  though  they  had  access  to  family  planning, 
education  and  counseling  services. 

Let  me  just  close  by  saying  that  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  teen- 
age pregnancy  and  our  limited  success  in  mitigating  its  adverse 
consequences,  it  is  also  very  important  to  invest  in  prevention  and 
try  to  limit  the  number  of  people  who  fall  into  these  circumstances. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  very  limited  evidence  pointing  to  successful 
intervention  programs  on  the  prevention  side.  We  mainly  have 
hopeful  models  in  need  of  more  extensive  field  testing  and  evalua- 
tion. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows,  and  the  papers  provided  will  be 
kept  in  the  committee's  files:! 
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1  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  lo  share  with  you  some  important  facts  and  findings  from  recent 
research  on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  teenage  childbearing.  I  devote  particular  attention  to  what  we 
know  about  the  responsiveness  of  teenagers  and  teenage  parents  to  various  interventions  aimed  at  delaying 
early  childbearing.  In  addition,  for  those  who  have  children,  I  look  at  ways  of  mitigating  the  adverse 
consequences  for  the  young  mothers  and  their  children.  I  draw  heavily  on  my  experiences  over  the  past  six 
years  in  evaluating  a  large-scale  federally  funded  demonstration  of  a  reformed  welfare  system  for  teenage 
parents.'  However,  my  remarks  also  draw  on  other  demonstrations  and  state  policy  initiatives  for  this 
population. 

1  stress  eight  important  conclusions  from  this  body  of  research  that  should  shape  the  next  generation  of 
welfare  reforms: 

(1 )  The  problems  associated  with  teenage  pregnancy  and  births  are  getting  more  serious.  The 
rates  of  both  are  increasing  significantly,  resulting  in  growing  numbers  of  mothers  and  their 
children  living  in  poverty  and  depending  on  welfare. 

(2)  Teenage  parents  and  former  teenage  parents  represent  the  majority  of  welfare  recipients  and 
consume  the  majority  of  welfare  benefits.  In  large  part,  this  is  because  of  their  long  periods 
of  dependency.  Eiarly  intervention  is  critical  to  changing  the  culture  of  poverty  and  moving 
these  young  mothers  toward  self-sufficiency  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(.■^)  Employment  is  the  only  route  out  of  poverty  for  the  vast  majority  of  teenage  parents  on 
welfare.  Thus,  public  policies  for  them  should  emphasize  employment  preparation  and 
support. 

(4)  Traditional  ways  of  delivering  family  planning  services,  which  emphasize  education  and 
counseling,  do  not  work.  Teenage  pregnancy  rates  remain  high  even  in  schools  and 
communities  with  extensive  pregnancy  prevention  programs.  Teenage  parents  on  welfare  do 
not  want  more  children,  at  least  in  the  near  term.  However,  most  will  have  them--even  those 
offered  extensive  family  planning  services. 

(5)  It  is  possible  to  change  the  culture  of  welfare  among  teenage  parents  and  welfare 
caseworkers  through  universal-coverage  programs  that  feature  a  combination  of  participation 
mandates  and  extensive  support  services.  Strong  case  management  is  essential  to  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs. 

(6)  Programs  with  truly  mandatory  participation  requirements  need  not  be  punitive  and  harmful 
to  children.  Programs  that  hold  case  managers  accountable  for  addressing  client  needs  will 
lead  to  increased  levels  of  support  for  teenage  parents  and  their  children.  Moreover,  teenage 
parents  who  have  been  subject  to  participation  mandates.  In  conjunction  with  case 
management  and  support  services,  generally  view  the  mandates  as  fair. 

(7)  Traditional  approaches  to  second-chance  education  and  job  training  are  marginally  effective, 
at  best.  It  is  critical  to  find  ways  of  keeping  more  teenagers  and  teenage  parents  on  the 
traditional  sch(X)l-to-work  transition  path  at  the  same  time  as  we  seek  to  strengthen  existing 
second-chance  options. 


'This  dcmonstration-the  Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstration -is  being  evaluated  by  Mathematica 
Policy  Research,  Inc.,  under  a  contract  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS-100-86-(X)45).  A  synthesis  ol  the  research  completed  to  date 
under  this  contract,  as  well  as  the  results  of  an  in-depth  study  of  the  target  population  is  included  with  this 
slatcmcnl  for  reference  by  the  committee  members  and  staff. 
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(8)  Support  services  such  as  child  care  and  transportation  are  essential  for  promoting  education 
and  employment  among  teenage  parent  welfare  recipients  and  are  less  costly  to  provide  than 
generally  assumed. 

THE  CAUSES  AND  CONSEQUENCES  OF  TEENAGE  CHILDBEARING 

The  likelihood  that  teenagers  engage  in  unprotected  sex,  become  pregnant,  and  give  birth  are  highly 
correlated  with  multiple  risk  factors.  These  factors  include  coming  from  a  single-parent  family,  living  in 
poverty  and/or  in  a  high-poverty  neighborhood,  low  attachment  to  and  performance  in  school,  and  having 
parents  with  low  educational  attainment.  For  example,  white  teens  living  in  single-parent  households  are  twice 
as  likely  to  become  teenage  parents  as  those  in  two-parent  families;  black  teens  living  in  single-parent  families 
are  one  and  a  half  times  more  likely  to  become  teenage  parents  (Zill  and  Nord  1994).  These  probabilities 
increase  even  more  for  those  with  low  educational  aspirations,  low  aptitude  test  scores,  and  parents  with  low 
education  levels. 

The  rise  in  the  incidence  of  teenage  pregnancy  and  chiidbearing  is  largely  a  function  of  increases  in  the 
incidence  of  sexual  activity  and  reductions  in  abortion  rates.  Teenage  pregnancy  and  birth  rales  have  been 
rising  fairly  rapidly  over  the  past  five  years.  In  1992,  there  were  62  births  per  1,000  teenage  girls,  compared 
with  only  50  births  per  1,000  in  1986-a  24  percent  increase  (Moore  1994).  During  this  period,  the  proportion 
of  out-of-wedlock  births  to  teenagers  increased  from  61  to  69  percent  (13  percent). 

Most  of  the  increase  in  pregnancy  and  birth  rates  can  be  explained  by  the  continued  rise  in  the  incidence 
of  premarital  sex  among  teenagers  (up  from  44  percent  in  1985  to  52  percent  in  1988),  and  by  a  decline  in  the 
abortion  rate  among  teenagers.  Indeed,  a  recent  study  reports  a  substantial  increase  in  the  both  the  rate  of 
contraceptive  use  and  its  effectiveness  (Alan  Gultmacher  Institute  1994).  However,  these  strides  forward  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  rising  sexual  activity  rates  and  the  decline  in  abortion  rates. 

Most  teenagers  do  not  intend  to  become  pregnant.  Eighty-two  percent  of  teenage  pregnancies  are 
unintended,  and  69  percent  of  births  to  teenagers  are  the  result  of  unplanned  pregnancies  (Moore  1994).  A 
typical  explanation  is:  "It  simply  happened."  For  example,  among  first-time  teenage  parents  on  welfare,  over 
one-fourth  had  never  used  any  form  of  birth  control  prior  to  having  their  first  child,  and  more  than  two  years 
after  giving  birth,  half  reported  not  using  any  contraception  during  their  last  intercourse  (Gleason  el  al.  1993). 

After  these  young  mothers  decide  to  have  the  baby,  they  develop  strong  commitments  to  their  child  and 
want  to  do  what  is  best  for  the  infant. 

I  like  being  a  mom.    I  love  my  son,  nothing  could  change  that  ....  1  don't  care  about  nothing  else 
but  him,  how  he  is.^ 

Yet,  these  young  mothers  face  major  challenges  to  fulfilling  their  goals  for  their  children.  Slightly  more  than 
half  of  these  young  mothers  will  be  unmarried  or  separated  during  the  first  five  years  following  the  birth  of 
their  child,  and  only  about  half  will  live  with  relatives  (Congressional  Budget  Office  1990).  Only  13  percent 
will  have  jobs  that  lift  or  keep  them  out  of  poverty. 

Teenage  childbearing  too  often  portends  a  life  of  poverty  and  dependency  for  the  young  mother  and  her 
children.  This  is  especially  true  for  those  who  have  children  at  very  young  ages  and  for  those  who  have 
multiple  births  before  establishing  stable  and  self-sufficient  relationships  with  male  partners.  Those  who  have 
children  al  young  ages  are  likely  to  have  more  children  in  shorter  periods  of  time,  and  subsequent  births 
adversely  affect  the  likelihood  of  school  completion  and  subsequent  employment  (Nord  et  al.  1992;  Rangarajan 
et  al.  1994;  Grogger  and  Bonars  1993;  Gcronimus  and  Korenman  1993;  Hoffman  et  al.  1993;  and  Ahn  1994). 

These  early  childbearers  are  increasingly  likely  to  be  single  parents  and  the  sole  providers  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  Five  years  after  giving  birth,  most  teenage  parents  are  unmarried.  This  fact  reficcts  a 
precipitous  increase  in  the  incidence  of  out-of-wedlock  births  among  all  age  groups  (U.S.  Department  of 
Education  1993).  Only  about  .30  percent  of  these  single  mothers  who  gave  birth  as  teens  live  with  adult 
relatives,  and  less  than  one  third  receive  any  financial  assistance  from  the  noncustodial  fathers  of  their  children 
(Congressional  Budget  Office  1990). 

Early  childbearing  reduces  significantly  the  probability  that  young  women  will  complete  their  schooling 
and  thus  weakens  their  employment  prospects  substantially.  Just  over  half  of  all  teenage  mothers  complete 
their  high  school  education  during  young  adulthood.  Many  of  those  who  do  complete  high  school  have 
especially  low  basic  skills  (Strain  and  Ki.skcr  1989;  Rangarajan  et  al.  1992;  and  Nord  et  al.  1992).  As  a  result 
of  their  low  basic  skills  and  the  compounding  effects  of  their  parenting  responsibilities,  they  have  limited 
employment  opportunities  (Berlin  and  Sum  1988;  Cohen  et  al.  1994;  Moore  el  al.  1993;  Hoffman  ei  al.  199.3; 
and  Rangarajan  et  al.  1994). 


^All  quotes  in  this  testimony  are  from  first-time  welfare  recipients  in  the  three  sites  that  participated  in 
the  Teenage  Parent  Demonstration.  They  were  obtained  through  in-deplh  interviews  and  focus  groups 
conducted  by  the  Mathematica  Policy  Research,  Inc.,  research  and  survey  staff.   See  also  Polit  (1992). 
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Consequently,  poverty  rates  for  this  group  are  extremely  high,  even  for  those  who  are  employed.  Five 
years  after  giving  birth,  43  percent  of  teenage  mothers  are  living  in  poverty  (Congressional  Budget  Office 
1990).  Although  poverty  rates  are  especially  high  among  those  living  on  their  own  (81  percent)  and  those  not 
employed  (62  percent),  the  rales  are  still  relatively  high  among  those  who  are  employed  (27  percent)  and  those 
living  with  a  spouse  or  adult  relative  (28  and  34  percent,  respectively). 

Nearly  half  of  these  young  mothers,  and  77  percent  of  those  who  were  unmarried  when  they  give  birth, 
end  up  on  welfare  within  five  years  after  becoming  a  parent.  Moreover,  the  periods  of  welfare  dependence 
are  substantial.  Over  60  percent  of  initial  welfare  spells  last  two  or  more  years,  and  40  percent  last  at  least 
four  years  (Gleason  ct  al.  1994).  In  addition,  most  teenage  parents  experience  multiple  spells  of  dependence, 
which  in  total  average  8  to  10  years  (Maxfield  and  Rucci  1986;  Ellwood  1988;  and  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  199.3). 

These  high  poverty  rates  are  accompanied  by  numerous  other  life-complicating  factors,  some  caused  by 
poverty  and  some  contributing  to  its  perpetuation.  Teenage  parents  are  disproportionately  concentrated  in 
poor,  often  racially  segregated,  communities  characterized  by  inferior  housing,  high  crime,  poor  schools,  and 
limited  health  services.  The  teenagers  often  have  been  victims  of  physical  and/or  sexual  abuse.  Recent  studies 
of  Washington  State  welfare  recipients  estimate  that  half  of  those  who  give  birth  before  age  18  also  have  been 
sexually  abused,  and  another  10  percent  or  more  have  been  physically  abused  (Roper  and  Weeks  1993;  Boyer 
and  Fine  1992).  A  national  study  indicates  that  nearly  10  percent  of  all  females  ages  18  to  22  have 
experienced  involuntary  sexual  intercourse  by  the  age  of  20  (Moore  1994).  This  underscores  the  importance 
of  flexibility  within  the  welfare  system  lo  allow  alternative  living  arrangements  for  some  teenage  parents. 

TEENAGE  PARENTS  ON  WELFARE^ 

Teenage  parents  consume  a  disproportionate  share  of  all  welfare  dollars.  According  lo  one  set  of 
estimates,  the  costs  of  teenage  childbearing  total  over  $.34  billion  a  year  for  the  major  income  .social  support 
programs  alone  (Advocates  for  Youth  1994).  Indeed,  nearly  half  of  all  welfare  recipients  are  current  or  former 
teenage  parents.  If  we  include  the  implicit  costs  of  the  intergenerational  effects  of  teenage  childbearing.  along 
with  the  indirect  effects  of  teenage  childbearing  on  teenagers'  families  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live, 
the  costs  are  much  higher. 

Teenage  childbearing  contributes  to  the  intergenerational  transfer  of  poverty.  It  not  only  interferes  with 
the  education  and  employment  prospects  of  young  mothers  and  her  prospects  for  marriage,  but  it  is  a.s.sociatcd 
with  lower  quality  home  environments  for  children  (measured  by  factors  such  as  children's  books  in  the  home 
and  reading  to  children)  (Nord  cl  al.  1992;  Zill  and  Word  1994).  All  of  these  factors  arc  strongly  related  lo 
the  teenage  childbearing  among  sub.sequent  generations.  Indeed,  nearly  two-thirds  of  first-time  teenage  parents 
on  welfare  have  mothers  who  also  gave  birth  during  their  teen  years  (Maynard  et  al.  1993). 

Teenage  parents  on  welfare  are  diverse  in  terms  of  their  barriers  to  and  strengths  for  attaining 
self-sufTiciency.  As  with  teenage  parents  in  general,  most  of  those  on  welfare  live  in  poverty,  often  in 
dangerous  neighborhoods,  and  many  have  no  or  few  role  models  in  their  communities  lo  guide  Ihem  toward 
social  and  economic  independence.  Yel,  the  mothers  and  their  social  sellings  differ  substantially  in  terms  of 
the  specific  barriers  they  face  and  the  resources  they  have  available  to  promote  their  self-sufficiency  and  help 
them  control  major  life  decisions,  such  as  iheir  fertility. 

At  the  lime  of  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  roughly  equal  numbers  of  these  teenage  parents  have 
completed  high  school,  are  siill  in  school,  or  have  dropped  out  (Maynard  1993).  Overall  basic  skills  levels  are 
low,  averaging  about  eighth-grade  for  reading  and  math.  Roughly  onc-quarier  have  skills  al  the  sixth-grade 
level  or  below  and  one-quarter  have  tenth-grade  or  higher  skills.  Still,  one-third  of  those  graduating  from  high 
school  have  reading  skills  below  the  sixth-grade  level. 

Support  from  family  members  and  other  adults  is  limited  for  many  teenage  parents  on  welfare. 

Currently,  only  about  half  of  the  young  mothers  remain  at  home  with  other  adults  (usually  a  parent)  who 
could  provide  eamomic  and  social  support;  less  than  5  percent  live  with  the  fathers  of  Iheir  child.  Some 
choose  to  live  independently;  others  do  so  to  escape  abusive  or  otherwise  inhospitable  home  settings. 
Regardless  of  living  arrangement,  only  about  .30  percent  receive  any  child  support  from  the  noncustodial 
fathers,  and  less  than  20  percent  receive  support  regularly. 

Employment  is  the  surest  means  of  escape  from  welfare  and  poverty.  Il  al.so  provides  teenagers  with  ihe 
highest  probability  of  staying  off  welfare,  as  marriage  rales  are  low  and  falling.  Only  12  percent  of  first-lime 
teenage  parents  leaving  welfare  do  so  as  a  result  of  marriage  or  cohabitation.   Nearly  half  leave  as  a  result  of 


^is  section  draws  heavily  on  surveys  and  focus  groups  with  first-time  teenage  parent  welfare  recipients 
in  the  cities  of  Camden  and  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  the  South  Side  of  Chicago  between  late  1987  and  early 
1991-a  total  of  nearly  6,000  young  mothers  (Gleason  ei  al.  199.3;  and  Polit  1992).  This  sample  sample 
represents  the  universe  of  leen."'c  parents  in  the  three  sites  going  onto  welfare  over  several  years.  Moreover, 
the  findings  are  broadly  a)nsisieni  with  other  more  restrictive  samples  (.see,  for  example.  Quint  et  al.  1994a 
and  b),  and  with  national  samples  with  less  rich  data  (for  example,  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth 
and  the  Survc)     i  Income  and  Program  Participation). 
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emplovmeni  and  41  percent  leave  for  various  olher  reasons,  such  as  administrative  closings  and  geographic 
mobility.  One  fourth  of  first-time  teenage  parents  on  welfare  who  gain  employment  within  two  years  of 
coming  onto  welfare  will  be  living  in  poverty,  as  contrasted  with  more  than  95  percent  of  other  teens  (Maynard 
1993). 

TTic  pattern  of  recidivism  is  similar  for  those  leaving  due  to  marriage  or  employment  (Gleason  et  al. 
1994).  Nearly  M)  percent  will  return  to  welfare  within  six  months  and  two-thirds  within  three  years.  Although 
high,  these  rates  are  well  below  the  rates  for  those  leaving  for  other  reasons  such  as  residential  mobility  or 
administrative  actions.  More  than  half  of  this  group  return  to  welfare  within  six  months  and  90  percent  return 
within  three  years. 

Fertility  control  is  a  major  barrier  to  self-sufficiency  for  most  teenage  parents  on  welfare.  Teenage 
parents  understand  the  negative  implications  of  having  additional  children  before  ihey  are  able  to  provide 
adequately  for  their  own  and  their  children's  economic  support.  They  try  lo  act  on  this  knowledge  by 
postponing  future  childbcaring,  but  ihey  fail  miserably.  The  majority  of  young  mothers  on  welfare  are  adamant 
about  not  wanting  want  more  children  in  the  foreseeable  future,  giving  all  the  right  reasons: 

It's  different  when  you  don't  know,  when  you  don't  have  a  kid  ....  I  know  how  hard  it  is  with  one- 
how  in  the  world  would  you  make  it  with  two? 

I  just  want  lo  get  into  school  and  to  work.  I  really  don't  want  to  take  time  off  for  no  more  children 
right  now.   I'm  not  ready  for  it  now.  When  I  have  my  own  place,  a  full-time  job,  but  not  right  now. 

After  the  first  child,  most  teens  on  welfare  do  use  contraception  (S^  perccnt)-most  often  a  relatively 
effective  method  like  the  pill  or  an  lUD  (75  percent)  (Maynard  and  Rangarajan  1994).  However,  most  also 
arc  pregnant  again  within  a  relatively  short  time.  About  one-quarter  will  be  pregnant  within  a  year  afier  the 
birth  of  their  first  child,  and  about  half  are  pregnant  again  within  two  years.  Moreover,  most  of  these 
pregnancies  (75  percent)  are  carried  to  term. 

The  clear  implication  is  that  many  who  are  using  "effective"  amtraceptive  methods  are  not  using  them 
"effectively,"  for  a  variety  of  reasons: 

I  didn't  plan  it,  and  then  again  I  kind  of  knew  what  it  was  going  to  happen  because  I  wasn't  like 
really  taking  the  pills  like  I  was  supposed  to.  I  couldn't  remember  every  day  to  take  the  pill.  And, 
I  still  don't. 

I  really  don't  want  to  lake  time  off  for  no  more  children  right  now  ....  But,  I'm  allergic  to  birth 
control  pills. 

My  boyfriend  thinks  it  (the  pill)  has  something  in  there  killing  him. 

These  statements  were  made  by  teenage  parents  who  participated  in  a  program  that  provided  family 
planning  workshops,  counseling,  and  services  to  teenage  parents  on  welfare.  Even  more  discouraging  results 
have  been  found  in  the  New  Chance  Demonstration,  a  high-cost  voluntary  program  for  teenage  parent  welfare 
recipients  that  provided  a  similar  range  of  counseling  and  family  planning  services  (Quint  el  al.  1994b). 
Repeat  pregnancy  rates  for  the  young  mothers  in  these  programs  actually  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
intervention.  And,  abortion  rates  increased  by  similar  amounts-underscoring  the  fact  that  the.se  were 
unplanned  "new"  pregnancies. 

Marriage  is  not  a  serious  goal  for  many  teenage  parents  on  welfare.  The  young  mothers  cite  a  number 
of  reasons  for  their  lack  of  intcre.sl  in  or  hope  for  marriage,  including  the  unreliability  of  men,  their  own 
desires  for  independence,  and  the  impermancnce  of  marriage  among  their  peer  group  and  more  generally 
within  their  communities. 

It  don't  seem  like  no  marriage  is  gonna  work.  1  don't  want  to  go  through  that.  Two  months  later, 
then  he  gels  .seeing  somebody  else.   Then  he  ain't   got  no  money  or  assets  for  you  to  collect. 

When  you're  single  it's  better.  They  treat  you  so  much  better  when  you're  not  married,  you  know 
....  When  you're  single,  it's  honey  this  and  honey  that.   When  you're  married-do  this,  do  that. 

1  want  lo  be  on  my  own,  because  you  can  never  depend  on  a  man  ....  Plus,  if  1  go  home  with 
money,  he  and  me  is  going  lo  be  arguing.  So,  it  is  best  lo  be  independent,  becau.se  you  never  know 
that  you  and  that  man  is  going  to  be  together  forever. 

A  FIELD  TKST  OF  A  REFORMED  WELFARE  SY.STEM  FOR  TEENAGE  PARENTS 

Background  on  the  Demonstration 

In  the  late  1980s,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  launched  a  major  social  experiment 
to  test  the  implications  of  a  major  change  in  the  welfare  system  for  teenage  parents.  TTiis  experiment, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstration,  was  a  large-scale  field  test  of  a 
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mandatory  JOBS-type  program  for  first-time  teenage  parents  on  welfare.  The  cornerstone  of  the  intervention 
was  case  management  to  guide  and  support  the  young  mothers  in  active  participation  in  jobs  or  activities 
preparatory  to  jobs,  such  as  education  or  job  training.  By  design,  the  program  was  modest  in  cost  and 
operated  through  state  welfare  departments.  The  programs  provided  universal  coverage,  in  that  all  first-time 
teenage  parents  on  welfare  were  required  to  participate  in  the  demonstration  (or  a  randomly  selected  control 
group).   There  were  no  exemptions  from  participation,  and  temporary  deferrals  were  discouraged. 

Demonstration  programs  operated  in  three  siies-the  cities  of  Camden  and  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
South  Side  of  Chicago.  Over  the  course  of  a  two  and  a  half  year  enrollment  period,  nearly  6,000  teenagers 
in  these  cities  who  had  their  first  child  and  were  already  receiving  or  started  to  receive  welfare.  Half  were 
randomly  selected  to  participate  in  a  new  welfare  regime  requiring  them  to  engage  in  approved  self- 
sufficicncj'-orientcd  activities  or  to  risk  a  reduction  in  their  welfare  grants  of  about  $160  a  month-thc 
enhanced  services  program.  These  young  mothers  also  received  a  fairly  rich  bundle  of  support  services  to 
facilitate  and  promote  their  compliance  with  these  requirements.  The  other  half  of  the  mothers  received 
regular  welfare  services. 

An  ongoing  multifaccted  evaluation  of  the  demonstration  is  tracking  the  6,000  young  mothers 
longitudinally  through  administrative  data  and  personal  interviews.  Throughout  the  four-year  operational 
phase  of  the  demonstration,  researchers  also  conducted  extensive  on-site  observations  and  individual  and  group 
interviews  with  program  staff.  Additionally,  focus  groups  were  conducted  with  the  young  mothers,  and 
researchers  conducted  extensive  case  reviews  with  the  program  staff  who  assisted  specific  mothers  during  their 
participation  in  the  new  welfare  regime. 

Impacts  of  the  Reformed  Welfare  Program 

Overall  program  participation  rates  were  very  high.  About  90  percent  of  the  eligible  young  mothers 
participated  in  the  JOBS-type  programs;  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  did  not  participate  left  welfare 
relatively  soon  after  being  notified  of  their  participation  requirements.  Yet,  this  participation  rate  was 
achieved  only  with  persistent  outreach  and  followup  by  program  staff  and  reliance  on  sanction  warnings  and 
grant  reductions.  Over  two-thirds  of  all  program  participants  entered  the  program  only  after  one  or  more 
sanction  warnings  had  been  issued.  During  the  course  of  the  demonstration,  two-thirds  of  the  participants 
received  one  or  more  sanction  warnings,  and  one-third  had  their  grants  reduced  for  noncooperation  with 
participation  requirements. 

The  demonstration  had  statistically  signiPicant,  but  modest  effects  in  promoting  school  enrollment,  job 
training,  and  employment.  It  also  reduced  welfare  dependence.  During  the  two  years  after  enrollment,  those 
receiving  the  enhanced  services  and  subject  to  participation  mandates  w:;rc  in  school,  job  training,  or  employed 
28  percent  more  of  the  lime  than  those  subject  to  regular  AFDC  policies.  The  largest  gains  were  in  school 
enrollmcnl-a  1.^  percentage  point  increase  from  29  to  42  percent.  Gains  in  employment  and  job  training  rates 
were  in  the  4  to  5  percentage  point  range.  Nearly  half  of  those  in  receiving  the  enhanced  services  had  .some 
postenrollmcnt  employment,  and  just  over  25  percent  participated  in  job  training. 

The  reformed  system  led  to  small,  but  statistically  significant,  increases  in  earnings  and  reductions  in 
welfare.  However,  the  size  of  the  average  earnings  gains  ($20  a  month,  or  20  percent)  was  the  same  as  the 
size  of  the  average  reduction  in  welfare  benefits  ($20  a  month,  or  8  percent),  leaving  the  mothers  no  better 
off  financially. 

Only  those  who  found  Jobs  experienced  significant  reductions  in  poverty.  Only  one-fourth  of  those  who 
were  employed  two  years  after  enrollment  were  poor,  as  compared  with  over  95  percent  of  those  who  were 
unemployed.  Too  few  (less  than  10  percent)  got  married  or  established  stable  relationships  with  male  partners 
to  contribute  significantly  to  poverty  reduction. 

The  reformed  welfare  programs  did  not  succeed  in  increasing  support  from  noncustodial  fathers. 

Enhanced  child  support  was  a  major  part  of  the  conceptual  design  for  the  demonstration  welfare  policy.  TTiis 
support  was  aimed  at  promoting  greater  involvement  of  non-custodial  fathers  in  supporting  their  children. 
Two  sites  increased  paternity  establishment  rates  by  about  10  percentage  points,  but  these  increases  did  not 
translate  into  incrca.sed  chiid  support  payments.  Payments  and  awards  were  very  low  in  all  three  sites  for  both 
lho.se  receiving  the  enhanced  services  and  those  receiving  the  regular  welfare  services.  Awards  averaged  about 
$120  lo  $140  a  month;  payments  averaged  less  than  $50  a  month.  In  large  part,  the  failing  in  this  area  was 
due  to  low  cooperation  by  the  local  child  support  enforcement  agencies  who  were  skeptical  of  the  pay-off. 

The  reforms  also  failed  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  repeat  pregnancies  and  births.  Over  half  of  the  young 
mothers  were  pregnant  within  two  years  after  enrolling  in  the  study  sample,  and  two-thirds  were  pregnant 
again  by  the  end  of  the  first  wave  of  follow-up  data  collection,  which  averaged  about  .^0  months  after 
enrollment.  Yci,  all  programs  offered  workshops  in  family  planning  as  well  as  trained  case  managers  who 
provided  family  planning  counseling  and  support  to  the  teenage  parents. 

OTHER  DKMONSTRATION  AND  PROGRAM  INITIATrVI.S  KOR  TEENAGK  PARENTS 

Over  the  past  10  years,  many  other  demonstrations  and  special  programs  have  tried  to  encourage 
teenagers  to  delay  sexual  activity  and/or  childbcaring,  and  tried  to  support  teenage  parents  to  improve  their 
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basic  skills  and  employment  prospects.  These  have  included  school-based  health  education  and  counseling 
programs;  special  schools  for  pregnane  and  parenting  teenagers;  employment  and  training  programs  for 
disadvantaged  youths;  alternative  schools  for  at-risk  students,  with  special  accommodations  for  parenting 
teenagers:  and  community-based  education  and  training  programs,  some  offering  substantial  social  support 
services.  These  initiatives  have  provided  few  answers  as  to  what  types  of  assistance  can  prevent  the  onset  of 
teenage  childbearing  and  mitigate  its  consequences  when  it  does  occur. 

Prevention  Programs 

None  of  the  pregnancy  prevention  programs  has  proven  to  have  major  impacts  on  the  teenage  pregnancy 
and  birth  rates.  TTie  research  highlights  only  a  few  programs  with  promise  for  reducing  sexual  activity  rates, 
increasing  a)ntraceptive  use  among  those  who  are  sexually  active,  and  reducing  overall  pregnancy  rates.  "There 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  if  school-based  programs  that  focus  only  on  abstinence  delay  the  onset 
or  intercourse  or  affect  other  sexual  or  contraceptive  behaviors.... [or  whether)  school-based  or  school-linked 
reproductive  health  services,  either  by  themselves  or  in  addition  to  education  programs,  significantly  decreases 
prcgnanc-y  and  birth  rates"  (Kirby  et  al.  1994). 

The  most  promising  programs  in  this  category  provide  clear  messages  on  values.  They  also  offer  specific 
strategics  and  skills  for  resisting  peer  pressure  to  engage  in  sex  and  for  using  contraceptives  effectively  after 
youths  become  sexually  active.  Several  promising  models  warrant  further  study,  including  the  Children's  Aid 
Society  Teen  Pregnancy  Primary  Prevention  Program  in  New  York''  and  the  Teen  Services  Program  in  Atlanta 
(Howard  1985).  The  former  offers  strong  reproductive  health  education  and  counseling  in  the  context  of  a 
more  holistic  approach  to  addressing  the  needs  of  teenagers  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  The  latter 
program  is  a  school-based  initiative  that  combines  reproductive  health  education  with  strong  values 
development,  stressing  the  importance  of  abstinence  or  protected  sex  for  those  who  are  sexually  active. 

Programs  for  Teenage  Parents 

The  research  on  programs  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  teenage  parenting  also  provides  little 
guidance  for  developing  effective  interventions.  There  are  six  especially  noteworthy  programs  for  teenage 
parents  (in  addition  to  the  Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstration)  that  have  been  evaluated  recently. 

.lob  Start  was  a  1.^-site  demonstration  of  education,  vocational  training,  and  support  services  for 
disadvantaged,  young  school  dropouts.  Tlie  demonstration  operated  between  1985  and  1988  and  served  about 
l.fKK)  youths  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21;  about  one-fourth  were  teenage  parents.  Tlic  program,  which  was 
evaluated  using  an  experimental  design,  increased  significantly  and  substantially  completion  of  the  General 
Education  Development  (GED)  certification  requirements  (Cave  et  al.  1993).  However,  it  failed  to  increase 
earnings  and  led  to  large  (13  percent)  increases  in  repeat  pregnancy  rates. 

New  Chance  was  a  national  demonstration  of  small-scale,  intensive,  and  comprehensive  service  programs 
for  teenage  parents  on  welfare  who  had  dropped  out  of  school.  Between  1989  and  1992  the  programs  provided 
education,  training,  and  extensive  social  support  services  for  up  to  18  months  to  1,400  volunteers.  The 
programs,  which  were  evaluated  using  an  experimental  design,  also  increased  the  incidence  of  GED  attainment 
significantly.  However,  they  had  significant  negative  impacts  on  employment  and  earnings  and  on  the 
incidence  of  repeat  pregnancies  and  abortions  (Quint  cl  al.  1994b). 

Project  Redirection  was  a  four-site  demonstration  of  comprehensive  services  for  teenage  parents  age  17 
or  younger.  Between  1980  and  1981,  community-based  organizations  provided  a  variety  of  services,  including 
education,  training,  mentoring,  job  placement,  child  care,  family  planning,  and  parenting  training  to  over  .300 
volunteers.  The  evaluation,  based  on  a  comparison  site  design,  suggest  that  these  programs  led  to  modest  (but 
significant)  increases  in  earnings,  had  no  impact  on  educational  attainment,  and  large  (20  percent)  increases 
in  birth  rales  (Polit  and  White  1996). 

Ohio  l^eamfare  is  a  state  welfare  program  designed  to  keep  teenage  parent  welfare  recipients  in  school 
through  a  system  of  financial  incentives  and  penalties.  Some  sites  offer  intensive  case  management  and  special 
support  services  to  facilitate  school  retention,  but  the  majority  provided  only  minimal  case  management 
services.  The  early  results  from  an  experimental  evaluation  indicate  that  the  program  significantly  increases 
the  likelihood  that  in-school  youths  will  remain  in  school  and  it  prompts  youth  who  otherwise  would  not 
return  to  school  to  do  so  (Bloom  et  al.  1993).  Results  for  earnings  or  repeal  pregnancy  rates  are  not  yet 
available. 

The  Teenage  Parent  Health  Care  Program  was  an  intensive,  heallh-focused  inlervcnlion  for  mothers 
under  age  17  and  their  infants.  It  had  no  program  services  or  component  directed  at  promoting  education  or 
employment  goals.  Rather,  it  provided  intensive  case  management  by  trained  medical  social  workers  for  up 
to  18  months  after  delivery.  The  program  served  about  120  mothers  and  infants  in  the  late  1980s  and  was 
evaluated  using  an  experimental  design.  It  had  no  measured  impacts  on  school  enrollment.  However,  it  did 
reduce  significantly  (by  57  percent)  the  incidence  of  repeat  pregnancies  (O'Sullivan  and  Jacob.son  1992). 


This  program  was  designed  by  Dr.  Michael  Carrera  from  Hunter  College. 
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The  Rlmira  Nurse  Home  Visiting  Program  was  a  demonstration  of  nurse  home  visitation  for  socially 
disadvantaged  women  bearing  their  first  child.  The  program  served  a  total  of  400  women,  47  percent  of  whom 
were  teenagers.  This  program,  which  was  evaluated  using  an  experimental  design,  reduced  significantly  the 
inciJence  of  repeat  pregnancies  and  showed  hints  of  increasing  employment  rates  for  the  teenage  mothers 
(Olds  et  al.  1988). 

None  of  these  programs  has  succeeded  in  changing  these  young  mothers'  life  courses  dramatically.  Yet, 
each  provides  important  lessons  to  complement  those  from  the  Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstration. 

All  of  these  programs  for  teenage  parents  faced  major  challenges  in  getting  young  mothers  to  participate 
and  remain  in  the  programs.  Only  programs  with  welfare-linked  participation  requirements  accompanied  by 
financial  sanctions-Ohio's  Learnfare  program  and  the  Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstration-reached 
significant  portions  of  the  target  population.  Even  these  programs  had  to  work  diligently  to  recruit  and  retain 
participants,  including  judicious  use  of  sanctions. 

The  impacts  of  the  interventions  on  human  capital  development,  employment,  and  fertility  control  have 
been  modest,  at  best.  Programs  that  fcKused  on  human  capital  development  and  support  were  successful  in 
promoting  GED  completion.  However,  GED  attainment  did  not,  in  turn,  lead  to  increased  earnings  or 
economic  well-being  (see  also  Cohen  et  al.  1994). 

None  of  the  employment  or  welfare-focused  programs  succeeded  in  helping  young  mothers  take  control 
of  their  fertility.  Only  the  two  small-scale  demonstrations  of  medically  focused  interventions  with  home 
visiting  or  extensive  medical  social  work  services  show  promise  in  achieving  family  planning  goals.  However, 
these  programs  did  not  generally  succeed  in  addressing  the  economic  needs  of  these  young  mothers  and  their 
children. 


LESSONS  FOR  WELFARE  REFORM 

I'he  most  effective  programs  for  teenage  parents  share  two  common  characteristics:  (I)  clarity  of 
purpose;  and  (2)  seriousness  in  their  implementation.  TTie  one  demonstration  that  succeeded  in  promoting 
increased  education,  job  training,  and  earnings  across  multiple  sites  is  the  Teenage  Parent  Welfare 
Demonstration  (Maynard  199.^).  TTiis  demonstration  had  clear  and  consistent  consequences  for 
nonparticipation  but  al.so  offered  flexibility  in  terms  of  the  selection  and  sequence  of  participant  activities. 
The  programs  in  this  demonstration  shared  three  features  with  the  small  number  of  other  youth  programs 
showing  signs  of  success:  (1)  reciprocal  obligations  between  participants  and  the  program;  (2)  a  clear 
employment  focus  (although  employment  was  not  necessarily  a  short-run  goal);  and  (."?)  consequences  for 
failing  to  meet  program  performance  standards.'' 

Mandatory,  full-coverage  ,IOBS-type  programs  like  the  Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstration  can 
change  key  aspects  of  the  welfare  culture.  All  recipients  in  the  Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstration  were 
expected  lo  work  toward  self-sufficiency  by  addressing  personal  barriers,  by  improving  basic  and  job-specific 
skills,  and/or  by  gaining  work  experience.  Equally  important,  the  welfare  system  was  obligated  to  work  with 
the  young  mothers  lo  address  barriers  to  their  pursuit  of  this  goal.  The  consequence  of  failure  on  either  pari 
was  that  the  young  mother  suffered  a  significant  financial  penalty. 

Program  staff  were  also  held  accountable  for  monitoring  the  activities  and  needs  of  the  young  mothers 
and  for  requesting  a  grant  reduction  for  those  who,  despite  program  support  to  address  barriers,  did  not  fulfill 
their  obligations  to  work  toward  .self-sufficiency  in  accordance  with  agreed-upon  plans.  Programs  were  not 
allowed  lo  exempt  young  mothers  from  their  obligations.  Instead,  they  were  challenged  to  find  creative 
solutions  to  engage  those  who  were  reluctant  or  faced  greater  perceived  barriers. 

Indeed,  wc  found  little  difference  in  outcomes  for  those  who  were  more  reluctant  and  less  reluctant  to 
participate  in  Ihe  demonstration  programs.  Moreover,  case  managers  enaiuntered  very  few  clients  who  truly 
could  not  make  progress  if  encouraged  and  supported.  Sometimes  case  managers  had  lo  go  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  identify  the  source  of  a  problem  and  find  a  solution.  For  example,  one  of  Ihe  Teenage  Parent 
Welfare  Demonstration  case  managers  encountered  a  situation  in  which  she  could  not  understand  why  a  young 
mother  repeatedly  failed  to  show  up  for  program  classes.  The  case  manager  took  the  initiative  to  visit  the 
participant's  home  and  found  that  the  participant  and  her  partner  had  to  sleep  in  shifts  at  night  so  that  one 
of  them  could  guard  their  baby's  crib  against  rats  at  all  times.  The  case  manager  helped  the  couple  find  better 
housing,  and  the  young  mother  began  attending  program  classes. 

It  is  feasible  to  operate  large-scale,  universal,  full-coverage  programs.  The  Teenage  Parent  Welfare 
Demonstration  and  Ohio's  Learnfare  programs  illustrate  the  feasibility  of  establishing  efficient  programs  to 
serve  large  numbers  of  new  clients  and  managing  caseloads  in  excess  of  1 ,00()-.scales  that  would  meet  or  exceed 
those  of  rtiosl  welfare  offices. 


The  more  successful  youth  programs  reflected  in  the  research  include  the  Center  for  Employment  and 
Training  (GET)  Job  Start  program  in  San  Jose  California  (Cave  et  al.  I99.'?),  Ohio's  Learnfare  program  (Bl(X)m 
et  ql.  199.1),  the   Teenage  Parent  Demonstration  (Maynard  199.1),  and  Job  Qups  (Mallar  el  al.  1982). 
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A  key  factor  in  serving  these  large  numbers  without  heavy  reliance  on  exemptions  and  deferrals  is 
providing  flexibility  in  service  plans.  The  Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstration  required  young  mothers  to 
engage  continuously  in  an  approved  activity,  but  afforded  them  considerable  latitude  in  the  selection  and 
sequence  of  activities.  Tliis  program  also  promoted  cooperation  among  the  young  mothers  and  encouraged 
them  to  take  responsibility  for  their  actions. 

Full-service  programs  like  the  Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstration  are  modest  in  cost.  Inclusive  of 
child  care  support,  the  Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstration  cost  an  average  of  $166  per  month.  The 
modest  cost  is  due  to  both  the  relatively  large  scale  of  the  program  and  the  use  of  technology  and  management 
to  help  case  managers  handle  50  to  6()  clients  effectively. 

Financial  sanctions  can  play  a  supportive  role  in  welfare  programs.  Financial  sanctions  need  not  hurl 
young  mothers  or  children  and  will  not  do  so,  if  the  sanctions  are  used  as  a  case  management  tool.  In  the 
Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstrations,  sanctions  resulted  in  young  mothers  receiving  more  services  and 
support  from  the  system  than  they  otherwi.se  would.  Although  a  third  of  the  young  mothers  in  the 
demonstration  programs  had  their  grants  reduced  for  one  or  more  months  for  noncompliance  with 
participation  requirements,  program  staff  reached  out  to  the  young  mothers  before  and  after  imposition  of 
sanctions  to  coax,  cajole,  and  pressure  them  into  accepting  whatever  help  was  needed  to  get  them  back  into 
compliance. 

Half  of  those  who  received  a  sanction  warning  subsequently  complied  with  their  service  plan  or  left 
welfare  shortly  after  their  warning,  thereby  avoiding  a  grant  reduction.  Of  those  whose  grants  were  reduced, 
only  one-third  (about  10  percent  of  the  entire  caseload)  experienced  a  long-term  grant  reduction.  Case 
manager  assessments  and  client  reports  suggest  thai  those  who  did  not  have  their  grants  reinstated  generally 
had  alternative  means  of  support. 

To  mc,  I  really  didn't  need  it,  you  know.  I  needed  it,  but  I  didn't  need  it.  you  understand.  It  wasn't 
like,  "Oh,  my  God,  if  I  don't  gel  this  check."  It  was  like,  "You  can  keep  the  check  and  everything 
else  that  comes  with  it."   "Cause  you  know,  I  was  never  down  out  struggling." 

The  clear  message  from  both  the  young  mothers  and  the  case  managers  is  that  the  financial  penalties  arc 
fair  and  effective  in  changing  the  culture  of  welfare  from  both  sides.  Clients  viewed  the  demonstration  welfare 
system  as  supportive,  albeit  serious  and  demanding;  case  managers  viewed  it  as  highly  motivating  for  both 
them  m  their  roles  as  service  providers  and  for  clients  who  need  to  assume  responsibility  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

The  first  time  ihcy  sent  me  a  letter.  I  looked  at  it  and  threw  it  away.  The  seaind  time,  1  looked  at 
it  and  threw  it  away  again.   And  ihen  they  cut  my  check  and  I   said,  "Uh,  oh,  I'd  better  go." 

1'he  quality  of  existing  education  and  job  training  services  seriously  impedes  the  success  of  aggressive 
jnh-focused  programs  for  this  population.  A  common  complaint  among  service  providers  is  the  low  quality 
of  education  and  job  training  services  available  for  this  population,  as  well  as  a  dearth  of  job  training  for  large 
segments  of  the  population. 

The  public  high  schools  encountered  by  participants  in  the  Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstration  had 
myriad  problems  common  lo  large  urban  schools,  and  also  were  generally  unsupportive  of  teen  parent.s'  special 
needs.  The  alternative  education  programs  in  the  community  were  often  staffed  by  ineffective  instructors  who 
were  intolerant  of  the  young  mothers  and  insensitive  to  their  special  needs.  Over  time  the  programs  succeeded 
in  working  with  some  of  the  local  providers  to  tailor  their  services  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  teenage 
parents  and  they  established  some  special  on-site  programs. 

Job  training  programs  are  generally  unavailable  lo  members  of  this  population,  because  of  their  low  basic 
skills.  Proprietary  schools  tend  lo  be  more  available,  but  often  use  "hard-sell"  tactics  with  the  young  mothers 
and  fail  to  deliver  promised  placements  in  g(M)d  jobs.  Moreover,  there  is  mounting  evidence  that  traditional 
youth  job  training  services,  such  as  those  provided  by  Job  Tcaining  Partnership  Act  (JTPA)  programs,  arc  not 
effective  for  youth  (Bloom  et  al.  199.'?;  and  Cave  el  al.  1993). 

Child  care  and  transportation  services  are  critical  to  changing  the  culture  of  welfare.  Both  arc  real 
barriers  to  successful  participation  in  oul-of-home  activities  for  welfare  recipients.  However,  these  problems 
arc  solvable.  When  program  staff  a.ssumed  the  challenge  of  working  with  welfare  recipients  to  address  their 
child  care  needs,  they  succeeded. 

Many  young  mothers  opt  for  free  or  low-cost  care  by  relatives.  However,  as  children  get  older,  Ihe  supply 
of  relative  care  decrea.ses  and  needs  for  more  formal,  paid  arrangements  increase. 

My  mother  says  here  babysitting  days  is  over.  She'll  babysit  the  newborn,  but  she  won't  babysit  the 
older  one.   He's  too  bad. 
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IX)OKING  AHEAD 

The  core  premise  of  the  Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstration,  which  featured  universal  coverage, 
participation  mandates,  and  extensive  support  services,  is  compatible  with  the  Clinton  Administration's  goal 
to  change  the  culture  of  welfare.  In  building  on  the  lessons  from  the  Teenage  Parent  Welfare  Demonstration, 
in  particular,  policy  makers  should  note  several  key  factors  that  were  essential  to  the  level  of  implementation 
success  achieved  in  this  demonstration: 

•  Controlled  phase-in  of  the  demonstration  policies  and  services,  to  enable  sites  to  build  local 
capacity  and  adapt  to  policy  and  culture  changes 

•  Firm  but  supportive  oversight  during  a  period  of  "experimentation"  with  the  mandatory  provision 
of  the  new  welfare  policy 

•  Maintenance  of  clear  and  consistent  program  objectives-in  this  case,  the  activity  requirements 

•  Maintenance  of  modest  case  loadS"60  to  80  per  case  manager 

•  Substantial  preservicc  and  ongoing  '  taff  training 

•  Local  autonomy  over  the  details  '^f   -rogram  design,  with  encouragement  for  flexible,  but 
responsive,  case  management 

•  Strong  support  services,  including  child  care  and  transportation  assistance,  coordinated  through 
strong  case  management 

Tliese  demonstrations  lacked  effective  components  to  allow  the  young  mothers  to  control  their  fertility, 
sufficient  high-quality  education  and  training  options,  and  components  aimed  at  preventing  first  births.  Each 
of  lhc.se  should  be  part  of  the  next  generation  of  efforts  address  this  nation's  teenage  pregnancy  and  parenting 
problems. 
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Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony,  and  I  will  reiterate 
that  your  complete  statements  will  become  a  part  of  the  record. 

I  represent  Klamath  Valley  on  the  middle  coast  of  Oregon,  and 
we  have  worked  through  the  years  in  Salem  to  develop  what  we 
now  call  a  teen  parent  program.  It  has  been  one  of  the  models,  ac- 
tually, in  the  Nation.  First,  it  was  a  teen  mothers  program,  and  a 
few  years  ago  we  learned  some  more  and  changed  the  name  and 
we  changed  the  program  along  with  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  our  workers  and  leaders  there  explained 
to  me  is  that  this  is  a  unique  opportunity  in  these  young  people's 
lives;  that  they  come  from  a  poor  background;  they  have  a  strong 
desire  to  make  life  better  for  their  child,  and  they  really  pour  them- 
selves into  finishing  their  education.  It  is  not  a  GED  program.  It 
is  a  regular  high  school  diploma  program.  They  work  on  job  skills, 
applying  for  jobs — resume  writing  and  various  kinds  of  professions 
and  they  are  tied  in  with  the  community  college.  It  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive program. 

What  are  your  thoughts,  each  of  you,  in  terms  of  this  idea  that 
this  is  a  unique  opportunity  to  help  these  young  parents?  Dr. 
O'Neill,  what  is  your  experience? 

Ms.  O'Neill.  Well,  I  don't  have  any  direct  experience  working 
with  programs  that  try  to  help  teen  mothers.  But  I  have  looked  at 
data  about  what  happens  to  children  of  these  teen  mothers,  and 
the  children  do  not  do  very  well. 

Women  who  are  on  welfare  long  term  have  children  who,  unfor- 
tunately look  like  they  will  repeat  history.  Of  course,  frequently, 
people  do  have  their  own  resources,  and  amazingly,  can  pick  them- 
selves up  and  overcome  all  kinds  of  odds  and  do  well.  But,  on  aver- 
age, children  of  long-term  recipients  do  poorly  as  I  have  found  in 
my  research  on  the  achievement  scores  of  young  children — similar 
to  the  research  that  Greg  Duncan  described  this  morning.  But  the 
result  that  Greg  Duncan  emphasized  was  that  families  with  higher 
incomes  had  children  who  had  better  outcomes.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  giving  a  family  higher  welfare  benefits  is  going  to  raise 
children's  scores.  In  fact,  my  colleague  Anne  Hill  and  I  found  that 
among  the  welfare  population,  the  children  of  those  who  lived  in 
high-benefit  States  performed  no  better  even  though  they  had  high- 
er incomes  because  welfare  benefits  were  higher  than  children  who 
lived  in  low-benefit  States,  meaning  that  if  income  is  given  in  that 
fashion — in  the  form  of  welfare — it  really  is  not  the  same  as  income 
that  is  earned  and  reflects  other  motivational  aspects  of  the  family. 

What  I  think  is  really  important  and  the  reason  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  welfare  per  se  is  that  it  does  have  effects  on  motiva- 
tion, and  that  these  effects  get  passed  along  to  children.  And  I 
think  that  a  culture  develops  that  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to 
intervene  at  some  point  and  then  say,  well  now  we  will  provide 
services.    . 

While  services  to  teen  mothers  may  help  marginally — some  stud- 
ies show  that  modest  benefits  can  be  achieved  in  terms  of  the 
mother's  high  school  completion,  unfortunately  the  services  are  not 
a  deterrent  to  further  childbearing  and  may  actually  be  counter- 
productive. That  is,  they  may  act  as  another  signal  society  is  giving 
that  it  is  OK  to  have  a  child  when  you  are  yourself  a  very  young 
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and  immature  person  who  has  no  hope  of  supporting  a  child  on  her 
own. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Let  me  ask  you,  before  I  ask  the  others,  the  other 
two  people  on  the  panel.  One  way  to  characterize  your  testimony 
might  be  that  you  are  the  pessimist,  in  the  sense  that  you  say  you 
really  question  whether  it  will  ever  produce  substantial  results. 
You  do  say,  let  us  put  a  lot  of  effort  and  all  three  of  you  say  this 
in  prevention,  in  education  up  front. 

But  isn't  there  a  danger  in  just  looking  at  benefits  and  dollar 
amounts  and  States  and  not  getting  to,  as  Dr.  Williams  is  talking 
about,  the  quality  of  programs?  I  mean,  unfortunately,  the  Salem 
project  is  unique  in  Oregon  and  in  America,  and  I  am  sure  my  folks 
out  there  could  produce  not  just  anecdotal  results,  but  empirical 
data  showing  the  success  of  their  program. 

When  you  have  this  unique  opportunity  with  these  people,  and 
as  we  know  most  of  these  young  mothers  coming  from  a  life  of  pov- 
erty, that  maybe  this  is  where  you  do  break  that  cycle.  If  you  have 
the  right  quality  program. 

Ms.  O'Neill.  Well,  I  think  that  it  has  been  proven  over  the  years 
that  although  there  are  certain  programs  that  are  excellent,  that 
it  is  very  hard,  on  a  mass  scale,  to  rely  on  these  programs  to  actu- 
ally turn  the  situation  around.  And,  again,  while  a  service  program 
may  be  ameliorative,  it  does  nothing  to  prevent  teen  pregnancy  in 
the  first  place. 

So  I  think  you  are  forced  at  some  point  to  really  face  the  un- 
pleasant choices  and  talk  about  programs  that  would  severely  limit 
welfare  in  some  way,  or  make  teenage  mothers  ineligible  for  wel- 
fare, at  least  until  they  reach  a  certain  age.  A  change  like  that 
sounds  very  harsh,  but  I  think  that  it  may,  in  the  long  run,  really 
be  the  kindest  approach  because  it  would  actually  force  people,  no 
matter  where  they  are  from,  to  think  about  the  consequences  of 
their  actions.  And  if  they  do  not,  their  mothers  will  say,  my  God, 
my  daughter  is — if  my  daughter  gets  pregnant,  who  will  support 
her,  and  that  mother  will  then  pay  more  attention  to  what  her 
daughter  is  doing.  And  so  you  are  sort  of  always  going 

Mr.  KOPETSKL  Well,  that  is  assuming 

Ms.  O'Neill  [continuing].  As  long  as  the  welfare  system  is  intact. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Doesn't  that  assume  there  is  that  kind  of  relation- 
ship between  a  mother-daughter,  father-son  to  talk  about  the  con- 
sequences of  your  sexual  activity.  And  how  realistic  is  that? 

Ms.  O'Neill.  If  the  girl  is  estranged  from  her  parents  then  she 
probably  has  some  kind  of  streetwise  sense  herself.  She  will  know 
the  difference  when  there  are  no  benefits  that  are  going  to  be  pro- 
vided. She  will  know  that  she  is  going  to  have  to  think  of  some  way 
of  supporting  her  child  if  she  has  one.  She  may  think  a  great  deal 
harder  before  she  has  the  child.  I  expect  that  most  people  are  suffi- 
ciently rational  that  they  would. 

Mr.  KoPETSKl.  Well,  I  grew  up  in  a  Catholic  home  and  went  to 
a  Catholic  school  for,  some  would  argue,  too  many  years,  and  these 
young  girls  and  their  mothers,  they  didn't  talk  about  sex.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  go  to  townhall  meetings  in  my  district  and  they  still  do 
not  talk  about  sex.  They  do  not  want  to  talk  about  it  in  schools  and 
they  do  not  want  to  talk  about  it  at  home.  I  do  not  know  where 
they  talk  about  it,  but  they  find  out  about  it,  sometimes  too  late. 
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We  have  some  statistics  that  show  something  like  70  percent  or 
so  of  these  young  people,  they  were  not  thinking  about  the  finan- 
cial consequences  and  the  quality  of  lifestyle  of  their  actions  when 
they  hopped  into  bed  with  somebody. 

Ms.  O'Neill.  In  the  short  run,  the  benefits  may  not  sound  very 
attractive  to  an  adult,  but  to  somebody  who  is  16,  benefits  in  many 
States — the  entire  package — ^looks  like  a  lot.  In  fact,  it  is  com- 
parable to  what  they  could  ever  hope  to  earn  on  their  first  job. 

Mr.  KoPETSKi.  That  is  what  I  don't  understand.  You  think  kids 
talk  about  these  things  before  they  have  sex,  before  they  are  about 
to  hop  in  the  sack. 

Ms.  O'Neill.  No,  I  think  they  are  aware  of  the  general  scene. 
Girls  from  families  that  have  more  education  and  higher  incomes 
and  live  in  better  neighborhoods  also  have  sex,  but  they  worry 
about  having  a  baby  because  they  are  afraid  it  is  going  to  wreck: 
their  lives  and  they  know  that  it  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  go  to  college  and  will  be  an  impediment  to  everything  they 
hope  to  attain.  So  they  somehow 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  The  poor  kids  know  about  it,  too. 

Ms.  O'Neill.  But  to  them,  these  things  do  not  seem  like  a  reality 
and  that  is  part  of  the  problem.  They  frequently  have  had  problems 
in  school  and  I  think  that  these  problems  should  be  addressed 
starting  at  a  young  age,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  prepared  testimony. 

The  competence  of  young  people  has  to  be  improved  so  that  they 
can  hope  to  do  something  rewarding,  even  if  it  does  not  involve 
going  to  college,  by  learning  a  skill;  and  they  might  plan  for  mar- 
riage which  is  something  that  people  used  to  plan  for  when  they 
thought  about  having  a  child. 

Mr.  KoPETSKi.  I  just  think  it  is  fascinating  because  you  are  a 
Ph.D.  and  professor  of  economics  and  finance.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
good  panel.  So  now  we  should  go  to  the  Family  and  Children's  Pol- 
icy Center  and  see  what  she  thinks  these  youngsters  think  about 
when  they  think  about  having  sex. 

Ms.  Williams.  Again,  let  me  put  the  youngsters  along  with  the 
rest  of  us.  Rarely  is  having  sexual  intercourse  preceded  by  a  thor- 
oughly rational  process  among  any  age  group,  and  I  think  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  data 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  I  would  hope  not. 

Ms.  Williams.  And  there  is  a  lot  of  data. 

Mr.  KoPETSKi.  That  would  take  all  the  fun  out  of  it. 

Ms.  Williams.  The  younger  you  are,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  be 
preceded  by  a  group  of  calculations  about  what  the  consequences 
may  be,  whether  sexually  transmitted  diseases  or  pregnancy  will 
result  or  whether  if  I  do  get  pregnant  what  will  happen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  lot  of  evidence  among  teenagers, 
both  in  the  literature  and  in  my  experience  of  interviewing  teen 
mothers,  that  a  large  majority  of  them  think  "I  didn't  think  it 
would  happen  to  me  this  time,  because  I  had  intercourse  twice  last 
year  and  nothing  happened  and  I  was  15,  so  I  didn't  think  it  would 
happen  to  me."  That  is  a  very  common  notion  among  teenagers. 

Some  teenagers  also  want  to  get  pregnant  because  they  want  a 
baby.  So  there  is  no  monolithic  teenager.  I  think  we  really  need  to 
make  sure  that  we  remember  that.  But  I  do  not  think  that  teen- 
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agers  who  come  from  poor  and  even  welfare-dependent  families 
make  that  kind  of  calculation. 

Now,  I  do  think  what  happens  is  that  once  a  child  is  bom,  if  you 
come  from  a  family  that  has  been  on  welfare,  and  it  is  very  com- 
mon in  your  neighborhood,  it  becomes  an  acceptable  way  to  support 
the  child.  Now,  that  I  think  is  true.  But  I  don't  think  this  calcula- 
tion occurs  ahead  of  time.  You  came  from  a  good  Catholic  family. 
I  came  from  a  good  Baptist  family.  They  didn't  talk  about  sex  ei- 
ther and  they  still  don't.  And  I  think  tnat  most  teenagers  do  not 
have  good  information  about  sex  or  about  the  consequences  of  their 
actions.  And  I  think  that  early  sexual  activity  is  really  a  great 
problem  in  this  country  and  it  is  greater  in  this  country  than  it  is 
in  other  countries. 

The  consequences  of  it  are  greater  even  though  sexual  activity  is 
fairly  high  in  other  countries.  We  seem  to  have  the  highest  preg- 
nancy rate,  the  highest  abortion  rate  and  the  highest  birth  rate 
among  teens  than  the  rest  of  the  Western  industrialized  world. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  some  very  complicated  issues  that  are 
multilevel,  but  I  don't  think  that  it  is  all  in  the  realm  of  economics 
or  all  in  the  realm  of  sex  education.  I  think  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  issues  here,  and  as  my  colleague  on  the  left  has  said,  we 
really  do  not  know  a  great  deal  about  what  works  in  many  in- 
stances in  terms  of  prevention.  We  certainly  have  not  tried  a  great 
deal  of  it. 

But  let  me  just  pose  for  you  one  set  of  thoughts  I  have  had  on 
this  issue.  I  think  it  does  make  a  great  difference  that  at  least  the 
teenage  population  I  know  best,  which  is  an  inner-city  black  teen- 
age population,  largely  from  single-parent  households,  resource- 
poor  neighborhoods  and  poor  schools;  that  children  in  those  schools 
from  first  grade  on  and  latency  age  on  up,  it  gets  more  and  more 
exacerbated,  have  nothing  to  do  after  school,  nothing  to  do  on 
weekends  that  we  would  consider  constructive.  The  neighborhoods 
are  very  resource-poor. 

Their  mothers  are  working  and  their  mothers  have  very  good  in- 
tentions, but  if  they  are  single  parents  and  they  are  away  from  the 
home  and  a  girl  comes  home  at  3  o'clock  because  the  school  door 
is  locked  and  everybody  who  works  in  the  school  cannot  wait  to  get 
away,  there  are  no  neighborhood  activities,  we  have  to  admit  sex 
is  interesting;  for  if  you  are  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  if  you  do  not  have 
other  activities  to  engage  in,  it  is  one  possibility,  particularly  if  you 
are  not  supervised. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  that  would  be  terribly  different  for  middle- 
and  upper-class  kids.  One  of  the  real  differences  between  the  chil- 
dren that  I  see  in  these  neighborhoods  and  my  very  own  children 
who  are  now  adults  and  are  males,  but  I  knew  where  they  were 
all  the  time,  even  though  I  was  a  working  mother.  They  were  in 
multiple  sports  programs  on  Saturdays,  after  school.  They  really 
had  very  little  time  to  get  into  mischief.  They  got  into  some,  but 
not  very  much,  in  part  because  they  had  their  lives  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  activities,  expectations,  some  sanctions.  It  was  a  whole 
combination  of  things  and  many  of  our  poor  children  do  not  have 
that. 

And  I  do  think  pregnancy  is  sometimes  a  window  of  opportunity 
because  I  know  many  teen  mothers  who  become  pregnant  and  for 
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the  first  time  they  are  able  to  take  on  some  responsibility.  They 
feel  that  I  can  be  responsible. 

Now,  the  conditions  for  the  child  may  not  be  ideal,  and  we  may 
not  know  the  long-term  outcomes  for  that.  For  some  of  these 
women,  having  a  baby  does  have  a  salutary  effect.  For  the  first 
time  they  see  a  reason  for  finishing  school,  and  what  is  unfortimate 
is  they  cannot  see  that  ahead  of  time  as  being  intrinsically  worth- 
while for  themselves,  that  I  don't  have  to  have  a  child  to  have  a 
reason  to  finish  school  or  to  do  something.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
true  for  many  of  these  young  women. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Maynard,  you  are  going  to  get  the  last  word  this  Friday 
afternoon. 

Ms.  Maynard.  Well,  let  me  say  that  most  of  the  young  mothers 
that  we  studied  and  we  had  over  6,000  of  them,  they  do  not  admit 
they  are  sexually  active  at  first.  They  just  had  sex  once  or  twice. 
So  the  first  thing,  if  you  are  going  to  contracept,  you  have  to  admit 
that  you  are  or  are  about  to  be  sexually  active  and  you  have  to 
take  some  very  specific  actions  to  prevent  that  first  birth.  So  the 
first  pregnancy  is  occurring  because  the  kids  are  engaging  in  sex 
and  they  have  not  yet  started  contracepting.  We  had  only  about  a 
quarter  of  your  young  mothers  had  ever  used  contraception  before 
their  first  birth. 

The  same  is  not  true  of  subsequent  births.  We  had  very  high 
rates  of  repeat  pregnancies,  which  all  programs  for  teenage  parents 
have  seen,  regardless  of  what  interventions  they  try  to  put  into 
place.  My  take  on  the  repeat  pregnancies  is  a  little  different  than 
others  have  expressed. 

Our  mothers  definitely  did  not  want  to  have  second  births.  They 
knew  how  babies  were  made.  They  knew  how  to  contracept.  They 
had  access  to  contraception,  and  80  percent  were  contracepting,  but 
they  were  not  contracepting  effectively.  Why  not?  Because  they  did 
not  sleep  in  the  same  homes  every  night,  the  pills  were  here,  the 
pills  were  there. 

They  don't  live  on  24-hour  clocks  like  the  rest  of  us.  So  it  is  not 
like  they  go  to  work  at  7  o'clock  and  they  take  the  pill  at  6:55.  So 
there  were  lots  of  things  that  make  it  very  difficult  for  these  young 
people.  The  boys  are  not,  the  men  not  necessarily  cooperative.  They 
complain  about  side  effects  with  their  methods  of  contraception 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

So  the  repeat  pregnancies  here,  at  least  in  my  iudgrnent,  after 
working  with  and  studying  a  lot  of  these  young  mothers,  is — the  re- 
peat pregnancies  were  really  just  that  they  do  not  have  lives  that 
are  organized  enough  yet  to  contracept  effectively  rather  than  any 
incentive  to,  for  the  $60  welfare  increment. 

You  asked  another  question  I  thought  at  the  start  about  this 
model  program  and  I  want  to  respond  to  that  because  I  think  I  am 
a  little,  I  am  actually  fairly  optimistic  that  we  can  make  some 
changes  in  the  life  courses  of  those  teens  who  do  fall  into  the  teen- 
parent  category  through  two  things.  We,  I  think,  did  make  some 
very  major  changes  in  this  welfare  demonstration  where  we  did 
part  of  the  job,  part  of  what  is  being  talked  about. 

We  had  serious  participation  requirements.  We  had  con- 
sequences, and  we  really  changed  the  culture  of  the  welfare  offices 
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in  a  major  way.  We  made  the  welfare  offices  accountable  to  the 
kids,  the  caseworkers  were  accountable  for  identifying  what  were 
the  real  obstacles,  the  real  reasons  the  kids  were  not  going  to 
school,  the  real  reasons  they  were  not  getting  jobs. 

The  caseworkers  had  to  get  inside  those  homes  and  take  real  ac- 
tions, deliver  real  services.  The  mothers  had  to  do  something  too, 
and  when  the  mothers  did  not  do  something,  the  welfare  grants  got 
cut  and  then  the  caseworkers  went  and  found  the  mothers  and 
brought  them  back.  Because  no  good  caseworker  can  stand  to  cut 
a  check  by  $160  a  month. 

So  the  caseworkers  were  highly  motivated  by  this.  And  the  cul- 
ture in  the  offices  change  and  it  changed  very  quickly.  So  there  is 
something  about  a  mandatory — one  way  to  phrase  it  is  mandatory. 
I  don't  like  that  word,  but  it  is  the  term  that  we  have  used.  What 
we  did  not  do  a  good  job  at,  and  what  you  may  be  doing  a  better 
job  at  in  Salem,  is  we  did  not  have  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  on  serv- 
ices. We  were  a  low-budget  program.  We  operated  at  about  $166 
per  case  per  month  on  extra  services. 

In  this  Federal  demonstration  we  were  operating  large  scale  on 
a  replicable  level  budget.  If  we  could  have  had  good  education  pro- 
grams, good  training  programs,  more  extensive  followup  on  the 
more  difficult  cases,  we  may  have  made  some  difference. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  we  have  tried  the  high- 
intensity  service  delivery  in  a  voluntary  setting,  where  you  do  not 
have  clear  expectations  on  the  parts  of  either  the  client  or  the  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  obligation  to  make  this  work,  and  those  pro- 
grams have  not  succeeded  very  well.  The  two  examples  are  the  new 
chance  demonstration,  which  has  just  had  its  first  round  of  evalua- 
tions and  the  results  are  not  very  positive  for  a  very  expensive  pro- 
gram; and  a  job  start  program  which  was  not  exclusively  for  young 
mothers. 

If  you  look  across  youth  programs,  the  common  features  of  pro- 
grams that  do  well  are  they  are  job  focused.  Not  necessarily  imme- 
diate job  focused,  but  they  keep  their  eye  on  a  job  at  the  end  and 
they  are  real  serious  programs,  whether  that  means  mandates  with 
sanctions  or  whether  that  means  serious  consequences  like  you  get 
kicked  out  of  the  program  if  you  do  not  come  20  hours  a  week,  30 
hours  a  week.  Those  are  the  programs  that  are  succeeding. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  OK.  Very  good.  I  want  to  thank  each  of  you,  and 
I  know  it  is  Friday  afternoon  and  you  might  have  some  planes  to 
catch  and  so  travel  well.  Thank  you.  This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:55  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjournea.] 


TRANSITIONAL  ASSISTANCE,  WORK,  AND  THE 
ROLE  OF  THE  STATES  IN  WELFARE 
REFORM,  AND  FINANCING  ISSUES 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  1:10  p.m.,  in  room 
B-318,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  E.  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources  will  come  to  order.  Today  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources  holds  its  fifth  of  a  series  of  hearings  on  welfare  reform. 
This  hearing  focuses  on  four  complex  and  interrelated  welfare  re- 
form topics — ^the  role  of  States,  transitional  cash  assistance,  work, 
and  financing. 

While  President  Clinton  has  fulfilled  his  campaign  pledge  to  pro- 
pose a  bill  "ending  welfare  as  we  know  it,"  some  States  claim  they 
already  have  been  "ending  welfare  as  we  know  it."  They  are  pursu- 
ing waivers  of  Federal  law  to  experiment  with  financial  work  in- 
centives, job  creation,  rewards  for  positive  behavior,  such  as  at- 
tending and  succeeding  in  school,  penalties  for  negative  behavior, 
such  as  noncooperation  with  education,  training,  and  work  require- 
ments, and  caps  on  benefits  for  parents  who  have  additional  chil- 
dren while  they  are  on  welfare.  With  this  activity  as  a  backdrop, 
the  subcommittee  is  interested  in  how  the  Grovernor  of  Delaware, 
Governor  Carper,  and  other  State  representatives  see  the  Clinton 
plan  affecting  their  ongoing  efforts  at  reform. 

When  I  worked  on  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988,  we  based 
much  of  our  policies  on  solid  research  evidence,  which  justified 
greater  efforts  in  the  enforcement  of  child  support  orders  and  an 
expansion  of  education,  training,  child  care,  and  work  activities  for 
welfare  recipients.  Today,  we  don't  seem  to  be  guided  as  much  by 
research  evidence  as  we  are  by  partisan  rhetoric.  Job  creation  is 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  President's  plan,  yet  even  a  modest 
public  service  employment  program  is  shouted  down  as  politically 
incorrect.  Is  it  wrong  to  stress  direct  job  creation?  Do  we  need  more 
jobs  than  the  Clinton  plan  offers?  The  subcommittee  looks  forward 
to  the  answer  to  these  and  other  questions  that  the  panel  members 
will  be  discussing  today. 

The  final  panel  focuses  on  financing,  particularly  the  sweeping 
proposals  by  some  to  deny  all  noncitizens  welfare  benefits.  At  a 
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minimum,  we  should  make  sure  that  our  immigration  and  welfare 
policies  are  not  at  cross-purposes.  We  should  suso  make  sure  that 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  shift  the  costs  of  Federal  immi- 
gration policies  onto  State  and  local  governments  who  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  flow  of  immigrants.  Having  heard  testimony  last  year 
on  immigration  and  welfare  programs,  I  wonder  whether  the  prob- 
lems are  with  our  immigration  policies,  not  our  welfare  programs. 

Before  we  ask  the  Governor  of  Delaware  and  the  distinguished 
witnesses  on  our  four  panels  to  testify,  I  want  to  welcome  Hon. 
Barbara  Jordan,  chair  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Immigration  Re- 
form, and  a  former  Congresswoman,  who  I  had  the  distinct  pleas- 
ure to  serve  with  here  in  this  House.  She  and  her  Commission 
members  have  struggled  mightily  with  the  complex  issues  of  immi- 
gration and  recently  have  reported  some  preliminary  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress,  The  subcommittee  looks  forward  to  her  testi- 
mony, particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  various  ways  in  which  deny- 
ing or  delaying  welfare  benefits  to  noncitizens  might  finance  wel- 
fare reform  and  other  initiatives. 

The  subcommittee  has  long  been  interested  in  your  testimony  as 
it  relates  to  welfare  reform.  As  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and 
for  those  on  the  majority  side  of  this  committee,  we  welcome  you. 
We  certainly  respect  your  work  in  the  legislative  process  over  the 
many  years  that  you  served. 

I  recognize  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Santorum. 

Mr.  Santorum.  I,  too,  want  to  welcome  Ms.  Jordan  to  the  sub- 
committee and  congratulate  you  on  your  recent  award.  It  is  well 
deserved.  It  is  an  honor  to  have  you  before  us  and  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  you. 

My  opening  statement  will  be  brief.  I  just  want  to  express  some 
reservations  and  concerns  that  the  minority  has  with  respect  to  the 
scope  of  the  hearing.  In  today's  hearing,  we  are  covering  the  work 
aspects  of  welfare  reform,  financing  of  welfare  reform,  and  States 
issues  involving  welfare  reform. 

All  of  these  deserve  their  own  platform  and  extensive  discussion. 
Obviously  the  work  aspect  of  welfare  reform  is  crucial  to  all  of  the 
reform  proposals  that  have  been  put  forward.  We  believe  an  airing 
of  the  issues,  listening  to  not  only  States  that  have  implemented 
some  model  programs,  but  also  to  organizations  that  advocate 
much  more  aggressive  positioning  on  this  issue,  and  just  a  broader 
spectrum  of  witnesses  and  a  more  lengthy  discussion,  I  think, 
would  be  helpful.  I  understand  the  push  to  try  to  get  something 
finished,  although  frankly,  I  will  ask  the  Chairman,  do  we  yet  have 
a  time  schedule  for  when  we  are  going  to  consider  this  bill  in  sub- 
committee? 

Are  we  going  to  consider  the  bill  in  subcommittee  prior  to  the 
August  break — whenever  that  may  be — and  do  we  have  any  plans 
after  the  August  break  to  move  from  the  subcommittee  or  the  full 
committee  on  this  issue? 

Chairman  Ford.  It  is  the  Chairman's  intent  to  make  those  an- 
nouncements later  this  week  as  soon  as  I  confer  with  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  and  the  leadership  of  the  House.  As  to  a  time- 
frame and  time  schedule  for  markup,  it  will  probably  be  announced 
tomorrow.  I  would  not  anticipate  any  markup  session  prior  to  the 
August  recess. 
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I  certainly  would  anticipate  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  markup 
session  after  we  return  from  the  Labor  Day  break. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Thank  you. 

My  only  comment  would  be  if,  in  fact,  we  do  not  have  markup 
scheduled  between  now  and  the  end  of  this  session  before  the  re- 
cess, I  would  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  possibly  give 
these  issues  that  we  are  going  to  discuss  today  broader  coverage 
and  more  discussion  to  get  into  more  of  the  details  that  I  think  will 
be  necessary  to  come  up  with  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 

Chairman  Ford.  If  you  will  yield  and  let  me  respond. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Chair  to  give  additional  days  for  witnesses 
to  testify  in  these  areas.  We  were  under  the  impression  that  we 
might  have  had  this  bill  on  a  fast  track  to  move  to  the  full  commit- 
tee and  we  certainly  didn't  want  the  subcommittee  to  get  the  blame 
for  not  being  prepared  to  hold  a  markup  session  to  report  the  bill 
out. 

Mr.  Santorum.  So  we  are  looking  at  the  earliest  at  mid-Septem- 
ber to  consider  the  bill  in  subcommittee? 

Chairman  Ford.  I  will  not  say  mid-September,  but  I  don't  antici- 
pate any  word  from  the  leadership  to  move  the  bill  out  of  this  sub- 
committee before  the  August  recess. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  Leven.  No.  I  am  waiting  for  the  distinguished  witness. 
Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  If  not,  I  recognize  Hon.  Barbara  Jordan.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  you  and  we  recognize  you  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BARBARA  JORDAN,  CHAHl,  U.S. 
COMMISSION  ON  IMMIGRATION  REFORM;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
SUSAN  MARTIN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  come  to 
you  this  afternoon  and  testify  as  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  on  Immigration  Reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  seated  to  my  left  is  Dr.  Susan  Martin.  She  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  Commission  on  Immigration  Reform.  Our 
mandate  as  a  Commission  does  not  extend  to  welfare  reform  as  you 
are  studying  it  in  your  subcommittee.  However,  there  is  one  fea- 
ture of  our  recommendations  which  does  overlap  on  the  issue  of 
welfare  reform  and  that  feature  is  immigrant  eligibility  for  public 
benefits.  I  am  very  pleased  to  share  the  preliminary  findings  of  our 
Commission  to  help  your  debate  as  you  struggle  with  what  is  in- 
deed a  complicated  issue. 

A  few  words  about  the  Commission:  We  are  bipartisan.  We  were 
created  in  the  Immigration  Act  of  1990,  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  There  are  nine  members  of  the  Commission. 
The  members  are  named  by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  Chair  is  named  by  the  President, 
and  President  Clinton  appointed  me  as  chair  of  the  Commission  in 
December  1993. 

We  are  bipartisan  and  I  tell  the  subcommittee  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  our  Commission,  the  preliminary  findings,  have 
been  unanimously  presented  by  the  Commission  for  action  by  the 
Congress. 
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It  has  not  been  easy.  It  is  not  easy  because  immigration  is  not 
an  easy  issue.  Distinguishing  fact  from  fiction  has  been  almost  im- 
possible because  the  debate  is  so  highly  emotional  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  sort  out  the  fact  and  the  fiction. 

What  we  have  heard  as  a  Commission  is  contradictory  testimony 
and  shaky  statistics,  some  honest  confusion,  and  a  lot  of  people  just 
don't  understand  the  nature  of  all  of  the  impacts  of  immigration. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  tried  throughout  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  engage  in  a  nonpartisan  debate  to  reach  conclusions  and  we 
have  reached  those  conclusions  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  best 
data  available. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  disparate  as  our  views  are, 
it  is  not  easy  to  recommend  those  views  as  unanimous  views;  but 
they  are,  and  I  understand  that  that  is  not  a  condition  which  is  fa- 
miliar to  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  Commission  believes  that  legal  immigration  basically  has 
been  a  strength  in  this  country.  Most  legal  immigrants  are  here  be- 
cause their  spouses  or  children  or  parents  or  siblings  are  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  people  who  are  long-term,  permanent  residents  of  this 
country.  Very  small  is  the  number  of  immigrants  who  are  here  be- 
cause certain  businesses  have  touted  them  and  sponsored  them  to 
be  here  because  their  talent  and  skills  are  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  immigration  is  a  plus.  We  take 
the  decision  to  admit  these  immigrants,  these  residents,  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  become  a  part  of  our  social  community, 
that  they  will  become  a  part  of  what  is  an  American  community. 
We  admit  immigrants  here  and  we  believe  it  is  the  first  step  to  be- 
coming integrated  into  our  civic  culture  and  eventually  becoming  a 
part  of  our  polity.  Any  cohesion  of  this  country  requires  that  we 
take  these  arrivals  into  our  country  and  integrate  them  into  our  so- 
cial and  cultural  life. 

The  Commission  believes  in  a  clear  and  consistent  policy  on  eligi- 
bility for  public  benefits  and  we  believe  that  that  is  key  to  credible 
immigration  policy  and  credible  welfare  policy.  As  a  country,  we 
have  the  sovereign  authority  to  make  distinctions  as  to  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  regarding  the  various  persons  who  reside  in 
our  territory. 

We  believe  that  distinctions  regarding  eligibility  for  public  bene- 
fits should  be  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  our  immigration  pol- 
icy. 

What  are  the  objectives  of  our  immigration  policy?  They  are  two: 
Support  legal  immigration  and  deter  unlawful  immigration. 

As  far  as  legal  immigrants  are  concerned,  this  logic  has  brought 
the  Commission  to  a  strong  and  unanimous  conclusion.  Legal  per- 
manent residents  should  continue  to  be  eligible  for  needs-tested  as- 
sistance programs.  U.S.  law  already  bars  the  entry  of  people  who 
are  likely  to.  oecome  a  public  charge. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  circumstances  may  arise  after  entry 
which  create  a  pressing  need  for  public  health,  things  like  unex- 
pected illnesses,  injuries  sustained  due  to  a  serious  accident,  loss 
of  employment,  death  in  the  family. 

The  Commission  is  not  prepared  to  lift  the  safety  net  from  under 
these  individuals  who  we  hope  will  become  an  integral  part  of  our 
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social  community.  We  believe  strongly  and  we  recommend  against 
any  broad  categorical  denial  of  eligibility  for  public  benefits  to  legal 
immigrants  on  the  basis  of  their  alienage. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  strongly  endorses  initiatives 
to  ensure  that  sponsors  are  financially  responsible  for  the  immi- 
grants they  bring  into  the  country.  If  an  immigrant  cannot  show 
that  he  or  she  has  financial  resources  or  a  job  in  this  country,  the 
sponsor  must  demonstrate  a  capacity  and  intention  to  support  the 
new  arrival.  This  is  done  through  an  affidavit  of  support. 

At  present,  this  affidavit  is  morally  binding.  The  Commission  be- 
lieves that  affidavits  of  support  signed  by  sponsors  should  not  be 
just  morally  binding,  but  legally  enforceable.  Mechanisms  should 
be  developed  that  would  ensure  the  sponsors  provide  support  for 
those  they  have  sponsored  to  come  into  the  country. 

The  Commission  also  believes  that  changes  should  be  made  in 
our  immigration  law  to  more  effectively  address  violations  of  our 
public  charge  provisions.  My  written  testimony  which  you  have, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  committee,  has  additional  information  on  this 
subject. 

The  Commission  believes  that  benefit  eligibility  determinations 
are  complicated  by  the  myriad  statuses  now  afforded  to  individuals 
within  this  country.  I  am  a  newcomer  to  this  subject.  I  am  still  con- 
fused by  the  alphabet  soup  of  immigration,  DED,  TPS,  PRUCOL — 
in  some  instances,  in  some  cases,  eligibility  for  benefits  is  clearly 
spelled  out.  In  other  cases,  it  is  anyone's  guess. 

We  believe  that  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act  should 
specify  categories  of  aliens  by  their  work  and  benefits  eligibility. 
Every  alien  should  be  assigned  to  one  of  these  categories,  in  that 
way  when  we  make  decisions  to  permit  people  to  remain  in  the 
country  permanently  or  temporarily,  we  will  at  the  same  time  be 
forced  to  decide  their  eligibility  for  benefits. 

Let  me  add  a  word  about  the  Commission's  recommendations  re- 
garding the  eligibility  of  illegal  aliens  for  public  benefits.  If  an  alien 
is  in  the  United  States  unlawfully,  he  or  she  should  not  receive 
public  benefits.  Publicly  funded  aid  should  not  be  received  by  a  per- 
son illegally  here  except  in  very  unusual  circumstances  where 
there  is  an  emergent  need  for  specific  assistance,  such  as  emer- 
gency health  care,  where  there  is  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare 
interest  involved,  such  as  immunizations,  programs  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  communicable  diseases,  child  nutrition  programs,  and 
school  lunch  programs;  and  where  that  eligibility  is  constitutionally 
protected,  of  course,  it  goes  on. 

Why  this  distinction  between  the  eligibility  of  legal  immigrants 
and  illegal  aliens?  Illegal  aliens  have  no  right  to  be  in  the  country. 
They  are  here  illegally.  They  are  not  a  part  of  our  social  commu- 
nity. They  are  law  violators.  There  is  no  intention  that  we  inte- 
grate the  law  violator  into  our  civic  culture. 

As  human  beings,  yes,  they  have  certain  rights.  We  certainly 
should  not  turn  them  away  in  a  medical  emergency.  As  a  Nation, 
it  is  in  our  interest  to  provide  a  limited  range  of  other  services — 
immunizations  and  treatment  for  communicable  diseases  certainly 
fall  into  that  category,  but  if  illegal  aliens  require  other  aid,  it 
should  rightly  be  provided  in  their  own  countries. 
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One  last  observation.  We  have  heard  arguments  that  the  safety 
net  should  be  for  citizens  only,  that  we  can't  afford  to  do  more.  I 
believe  firmly  that  citizenship  in  this  country  is  something  to  be 
cherished  and  something  to  be  protected.  I  want  all  immigrants  to 
become  citizens.  I  want  them  to  seek  citizenship,  because  that  is 
the  key  to  full  participation  in  our  political  community,  to  know 
firsthand  and  to  understand  the  American  form  of  democracy.  I 
want  to  see  the  many  barriers  to  naturalization  removed. 

However,  I  do  not  want  immigrants  to  seek  citizenship  just  be- 
cause they  want  to  take  the  route  to  our  safety  nets.  To  me  that 
is  a  debasement  of  our  citizenship  and  I  wouldn't  be  a  party  to 
that. 

From  my  perspective,  the  safety  net  provided  by  welfare  pro- 
grams should  be  for  those  members  of  our  social  community  who 
are  most  in  need.  I  for  one  do  not  want  to  protect  one  group  of 
Americans  at  the  expense  of  another.  That  course  of  action  is  not 
consistent  with  the  principles  of  equal  protection  under  the  law, 
nor  does  it  help  to  achieve  that  all  too  elusive  goal,  which  I  do 
think  is  achievable,  and  that  is  a  united  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony  and  I  am  willing  to 
answer  any  questions  the  committee  or  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  BARBARA   JORDAN 
U.S.  COMMISSION  ON  IMMIGRATION  REFORM 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  providing  me 
the  opportunity  to  testify  this  aftemoon  on  the  recommendations  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Immigration  Reform.  The  Commission  was  established  by  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1990  to  assess  the  implementation  and  impact  of  U.S. 
immigration  policy.  The  Commission  will  present  its  first  report  to  Congress  on 
September  30,  1994.  That  report  will  focus  primarily  on  steps  needed  to  restore 
credibility  to  U.S.  immigration  policy  and  its  enforcement. 

While  our  mandate  does  not  extend  to  the  broad  range  of  issues  that  this 
Committee  is  considering  regarding  welfare  reform,  there  is  an  overlap  in  one 
area:  immigrant  eligibility  for  public  benefits.  I  am  pleased  to  share  our 
preliminary  findings  and  recommendations  on  this  issue  in  the  hopes  that  they 
will  help  inform  your  debate  on  welfare  reform. 

I  would  first  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Commission  itself.    We  are 
a  bi-partisan  group  composed  of  nine  members.  I  was  appointed  to  the 
Commission  by  President  Clinton.  My  eight  colleagues  were  appointed  by  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  leadership  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress. 

Our  work  has  not  been  easy.  Distinguishing  fact  from  fiction  has  been 
almost  impossible,  because  of  what  has  become  a  highly  emotional  debate  on 
immigration.  We  have  heard  contradictory  testimony,  shaky  statistics,  and  a 
great  deal  of  honest  confusion  regarding  the  impacts  of  immigration. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  tried  throughout  to  engage  in  what  we  believe  is  a 
systematic,  non-partisan  effort  to  reach  conclusions  drawn  from  analysis  of  the 
best  data  available.  The  recommendations  that  I  present  today  have  been 
adopted  unanimously. 

The  Commission  believes  that  legal  immigration  has  been  and  can 
continue  to  be  a  strength  of  this  country.  Most  legal  immigrants  are  the  spouses, 
children,  parents  or  siblings  of  a  U.S.  citizen  or  long-term  permanent  resident.  A 
smaller  number  are  sponsored  by  businesses  that  need  their  skills  and  talents. 
We  take  an  affirmative  decision  to  admit  these  individuals.  It  is  with  the 
expectation  and  desire  that  they  will  be  integrated  immediately  into  our  social 
community  and,  eventually,  through  naturalization,  into  the  political  community 
as  well. 

The  Commission  believes  that  a  clear  and  consistent  policy  on  eligibility 
for  public  benefits  is  key  to  a  credible  immigration  and  welfare  policy.  The  United 
States  has  the  sovereign  authority  to  make  distinctions  as  to  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  the  various  persons  residing  in  its  territory.  We  believe  that 
distinctions  regarding  eligibility  for  public  benefits  should  be  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  our  immigration  policy  ~  to  support  legal  immigration  in  the  national 
Interest  and  to  deter  unlawful  entries. 

As  far  as  legal  immigrants  are  concerned,  this  logic  has  brought  the 
Commission  to  a  strong  and,  as  I  mentioned,  unanimous  conclusion:  Legal 
permanent  residents  should  continue  to  be  eligible  for  needs-tested  assistance 
programs.  U.S.  law  already  bars  the  entry  of  those  who  are  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge.  We  recognize,  however,  that  circumstances  may  arise  after  entry 
which  create  a  pressing  need  for  public  help  -  unexpected  illness,  injuries 
sustained  due  to  a  serious  accident,  loss  of  employment,  a  death  in  the  family. 
The  Commission  is  not  prepared  to  lift  the  safety  net  out  from  under  individuals 
who,  we  hope,  will  become  integral  parts  of  our  social  community.  We  therefore 
strongly  recommend  against  any  broad,  categorical  denial  of  eligibility  for  public 
benefits  to  legal  immigrants  on  the  basis  of  their  alienage. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  strongly  endorses  initiatives  to  ensure 
that  sponsors  are  financially  responsible  for  the  immigrants  they  bring  to  this 
country.  If  an  immigrant  cannot  show  that  he  or  she  has  financial  resources  or  a 
job  in  the  U.S.,  the  immigrant's  sponsor  must  demonstrate  a  capacity  and 
intention  to  support  the  new  arrival.  This  is  done  through  an  affidavit  of  support. 
At  present,  this  affidavit  is  a  morally-binding  document.  The  Commission 
believes  that  the  affidavits  of  support  signed  by  sponsors  should  be  legally 
enforceable,  with  contingencies  made  if  the  sponsor's  financial  circumstances 
change  significantly  for  reasons  that  developed  after  the  immigrant's  entry  --  for 
example,  if  the  sponsor  sustains  a  serious  injury  that  prevents  him  or  her  from 
working.  Mechanisms  should  be  developed  that  would  ensure  that  sponsors 
provide  the  support  that  they  have  promised. 

While  the  Commission  does  not  reject  the  concept  of  deeming,  we  do  not 
believe  deeming  alone  is  the  best  way  to  ensure  sponsor  responsibility.  We 
heard  testimony  that  deeming  can  merely  shift  costs  from  one  level  of 
government  to  another.  The  immigrant  is  ineligible  for  federal  programs,  but  he 
or  she  may  retain  eligibility  for  state  and  local  benefits.  Even  if  the  federal 
government  extends  to  states  the  authority  to  deem,  a  number  of  state 
constitutions  would  appear  to  preclude  that  action.  Alternately,  deeming  leaves 
the  immigrant  whose  sponsor  abdicates  responsibility  with  no  financial  resources 
at  all.  A  legally-binding  affidavit  of  support  helps  address  both  of  these 
problems. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  changes  in  immigration  law  to  more 
effectively  address  violations  of  our  public  charge  provisions.  As  I  stated,  when 
new  circumstances  arise  after  entry,  we  must  maintain  the  safety  net.  However, 
when  immigrants  become  dependent  on  public  programs  within  the  first  five 
years  after  entry  for  reasons  that  existed  before  entry,  they  are  legally 
deportable.  We  must  have  a  greater  capacity  to  enforce  our  law  in  this  regard. 
At  present,  to  prove  deportability,  the  government  must  show  that  1)  the 
immigrant  received  public  assistance,  2)  the  government  billed  the  immigrant  for 
these  services  pursuant  to  a  specific  statute,  and  3)  the  immigrant  failed  to  repay 
the  funds.  This  standard  is  inappropriate  given  the  way  that  public  benefit 
programs  work.  The  Commission  recommends  instead  that  deportability  on  the 
grounds  of  public  charge  be  measured  by  sustained  use  of  the  public  benefits 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  govemment  request  for  repayment  of  the  aid. 

The  Commission  believes  that  benefit  eligibility  determinations  are 
complicated  by  the  myriad  statuses  now  afforded  to  individuals  within  this 
country.    While  the  rights  of  lawful  permanent  residents,  refugees  and  asylees 
have  been  spelled  out  in  immigration  and  benefit  laws,  the  Executive  Branch, 
Congress  and  the  courts  have  created  various  other  statuses  that  may  or  may 
not  denote  benefit  eligibility.  The  INA  should  specify  categories  of  aliens  by  their 
work  and  benefit  eligibility,  such  as:  those  eligible  for  work  and  needs-tested 
benefits;  those  eligible  for  work  and  only  those  benefits  that  accrue  from 
employment;  and  those  eligible  for  no  benefits  except  those  provided  on  an 
emergency  basis  or  for  compelling  public  health,  safety  and  welfare  grounds. 
Every  alien  should  then  be  assigned  to  one  of  these  categories. 

Let  me  add  a  word  here  about  the  Commission's  recommendations 
regarding  the  eligibility  of  illegal  aliens  for  public  benefits.  If  an  alien  is  in  the 
U.S.  unlawfully,  he  or  she  should  not  receive  publicly-funded  aid  except  in  very 
unusual  circumstances:  where  there  is  emergent  need  for  specific  assistance, 
such  as  emergency  health  care;  where  there  is  a  public  health,  safety  or  welfare 
interest  (such  as  immunizations,  programs  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
communicable  diseases,  child  nutrition  programs  and  school  lunch  programs); 
and  where  their  eligibility  is  constitutionally  protected. 
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Why  this  distinction  between  the  eligibility  of  legal  immigrants  and  illegal 
aliens?  Illegal  aliens  have  no  right  to  be  in  this  country.  They  are  not  part  of  our 
social  community.  There  is  no  intention  that  they  integrate.  As  human  beings, 
they  have  certain  rights  -  we  certainly  should  not  tum  them  away  in  a  medical 
emergency.  As  a  nation,  it  is  in  our  interest  to  provide  a  limited  range  of  other 
services  -  immmunizations  and  treatment  of  communicable  diseases  certainly 
fall  into  that  category.  But,  if  illegal  aliens  require  other  aid,  it  should  rightly  be 
provided  in  their  own  countries. 

One  last  observation.  We  have  heard  arguments  that  the  safety  net 
should  be  for  citizens  only.  That  we  cannot  afford  to  do  more. 

I  believe  firmly  that  citizenship  in  this  country  is  something  to  be  cherished 
and  protected.  I  want  all  immigrants  to  become  citizens.  I  want  them  to  seek 
citizenship  because  it  is  the  key  to  full  participation  in  our  political  community  - 
to  know  first  hand  and  understand  the  American  form  of  democracy.  I  want 
unnecessary  barriers  to  naturalization  -  and  there  are  many  of  them  -  to  be 
removed.  However,  I  do  not  want  immigrants  to  seek  citizenship  because  it  is 
the  only  route  to  our  safety  nets.  To  me,  that  would  be  a  debasement  of  our 
notions  of  citizenship. 

From  my  perspective,  the  safety  net  provided  by  welfare  programs  should 
be  for  those  members  of  our  social  community  who  are  most  in  need.  It  would 
be  far  better  if  no  one  needed  welfare.  In  deciding  who  should  receive  this  help, 
I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  protect  some  Americans  at  the  expense  of  others.  That 
course  of  action  is  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  equal  protection  under  the 
law.  Nor  does  it  help  us  achieve  that  all  too  elusive  goal  -  a  united  country. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Chairman  FORD.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Jordan. 

You  mentioned  in  your  testimony  that  the  immigration  poHcy 
should  deter  unlawful  immigration  and  support  lawful  immigration 
and  eventual  citizenship.  In  support  of  this  statement,  you  men- 
tioned that  legal  permanent  residents  should  continue  to  be  eligible 
for  means-tested  assistance  programs  and  that  sponsors  should  be 
financially  responsible  through  legally  enforceable  affidavits  of  sup- 
port for  immigrants  they  bring  into  this  country. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  suggested  that  we  tighten  the 
rules  for  noncitizens.  How  will  immigration  policy  influence  immi- 
grants to  become  citizens? 

Ms.  Jordan.  One  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could  simplify  the 
route  to  citizenship.  I  talked  to  a  naturalized  citizen  just  this  morn- 
ing incidentally  and  she  talked  about  how  she  almost  despaired  of 
the  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  encourage  the  immigramt  to  become 
a  citizen,  then  the  process  at  least  should  not  be  pockmarked  with 
impediments  which  prevent  smooth  access  to  citizenship. 

So  that  is  one  thing  we  could  do  to  ease  that  road  to  naturaliza- 
tion, and  I  would  like  for  our  executive  director.  Dr.  Martin,  to  add 
to  that  response,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  In  doing  so,  do  you  think  we  should  limit  public 
assistance  to  citizens  only? 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  person  who  gets  here  having  vio- 
lated the  law  should  not  expect  public  benefits  and  we  limit  public 
benefits,  not  to  citizens  only,  but  to  legal  immigrants  and,  of 
course,  the  citizens  who  are  entitled  to  those  benefits. 

Ms.  Martin.  The  bottom  line  for  the  Commission  as  it  discussed 
these  issues  was  the  recognition  that  no  one  should  be  on  welfare. 
That  is  not  the  goal;  that  these  programs  are  safety  nets.  They  are 
programs  that  are  designed  to  help  when  all  else  fails  and  under 
that  concept,  those  who  have  been  affirmatively  admitted  to  the 
country  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  become  a  part  of  our 
society,  should  be  fully  within  the  safety  nets  that  we  have  estab- 
lished. 

We  hope  that  they  won't  need  them.  We  would  like  to  tighten 
some  of  the  provisions  to  make  sure  that  sponsors  provide  support 
to  them.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  if  there  have  been  things  that 
have  occurred  prior  to  their  entry  that  are  likely  to  make  them 
public  charges,  that  we  know  about  it  and  can  deal  with  it  before 
they  come  in. 

But  if  circumstances  arise  after  entry,  then  these  public  pro- 
grams should  be  available  to  legal  permanent  residents  from  the 
point  that  they  need  them,  rather  than  at  the  point  that  they  be- 
come citizens. 

Chairman  Ford.  Ms.  Jordan,  what  mechanisms  of  enforcement 
have  been  discussed  to  ensure  sponsors  uphold  their  pledges  of 
support  when  they  bring  their  spouse,  mother,  father,  children  or 
siblings  into  this  country? 

Ms.  Jordan.  What  the  Commission  recommends  is  that  the  spon- 
sors have  a  legally  enforceable  obligation  to  support  the  immigrant. 
How  do  you  enforce  that?  If  you  have  a  legally  enforceable  affida- 
vit, then  you  enforce  it  under  those  rules  of  law  which  are  already 
in  place  for  the  enforcement  of  legal  contractual  obligations. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  follow  through  on  that.  The  Commis- 
sion, Ms.  Jordan,  was  charged  with  the  task  of  making  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  implementation  and  the  impact  of 
U.S.  immigration  policy.  This  task  was  particularly  difficult  be- 
cause there  is  a  lot  of  fiction  being  espoused  as  fact  when  consider- 
ing the  impact  the  immigrants  have  on  this  country.  Did  the  Com- 
mission consider  the  effect  of  the  expiration  of  the  5-year  bar  on 
program  participation  for  IRCA  amnesty  aliens  will  have  on  public 
assistance  programs? 

Ms.  Jordan.  Dr.  Martin  has  worked  on  this  for  a  long  time. 

Ms.  Martin.  The  Commission  is  now  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
the  various  models  in  terms  of  both  the  levels  of  eligibility  that  dif- 
ferent groups  have  had  for  assistance.  We  have  looked  at  the  situa- 
tion of  those  who  are  legalized  under  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  to  identify  which  programs  they  were  eligible  for  and 
in  a  related  issue,  the  mechanisms  for  reimbursement  of  the  costs 
to  States  and  localities  that  arose  from  the  use  of  benefits. 

An  issue  that  we  have  been  concerned  about  is  not  opening  up 
a  situation  as  occurred  with  the  legalized  aliens  and  also  occurs 
with  illegal  aliens  where  you  end  up  with  mixed  households,  where 
some  members  of  the  household  are  eligible  for  assistance  and  oth- 
ers aren't. 

The  Commission  talked  about  not  wanting  to  develop  a  system 
in  which  one  child,  for  example,  because  of  the  accident  of  being 
born  here,  is  eligible  for  the  full  range  of  AFDC,  Medicaid  and 
other  services,  and  another  child  who  may  be  2  years  older,  but 
was  born  in  the  country  of  origin,  is  not  eligible  and  that  child  can't 
naturalize  until  they  reach  the  age  of  18  if  the  parents  don't  natu- 
ralize. 

The  Commission  is  concerned  that  we  not  build  up  these  anoma- 
lous situations  where  we  divide  up  families  in  terms  of  their  eligi- 
bility, not  based  on  needs,  but  based  on  the  accident  of  birth  even 
though  the  assumption  is  that  both  children  are  going  to  live  per- 
manently in  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  have  had  joint  sessions  with  Mr.  Pickle  of 
Texas  who  chairs  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  supplemental  security  income  program,  SSI.  We  have  seen 
a  growing  number  of  immigrants  who  have  gone  on  the  SSI  rolls 
and  naturally  it  has  raised  great  concerns  in  the  Congress. 

I,  as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  have  looked  at  how  we  have 
had  middlepersons  involved  who  have  been  representatives  for  non- 
English-speaking  immigrants  who  have  qualified  for  SSI  benefits. 

Ms.  Jordan,  do  you  see  this  as  a  problem?  Maybe  immigration 
policies  should  be  addressed  here  rather  than  charging  those  of  us 
who  handle  public  assistance  programs  and  have  responsibility 
over  welfare  policy  in  this  country.  We  should  focus  and  work  close- 
ly with  the  Commission  and  the  chairperson  and  others  to  tighten 
the  policy  on  the  rules  for  sponsors  who  are  bringing  these  immi- 
grants into  this  country. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  a  series  of  questions  and 
the  answers  to  all  those  questions  are  yes,  yes,  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bad  news  is  that  our  data  is  so  weak  that  we 
cannot  tell  you  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  you  have  just 
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described  with  SSI  benefits  going  to  immigrants.  Our  Commission 
has  determined  that  we  have  got  to  get  good  data  so  that  we  can 
help  support  the  kinds  of  issues  which  must  be  decided  by  our  pol- 
icymakers. 

You  cannot  decide  on  the  issue  of  SSI  and  other  kinds  of  benefits 
unless  we  can  somehow  quantify  how  much  money  we  are  talking 
about,  how  many  people  we  are  talking  about,  where  the  obligation 
runs  to  the  donor  and  donee.  We  have  recommendations  which  we 
will  propose  to  make — to  improve  the  data  so  that  at  least  we  will 
be  able  to  verify  and  quantify  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem 
and  help  you  provide  a  better  answer. 

Ms.  Martin 

Ms.  Martin.  To  add  on  the  SSI  issue,  while  we  have  data  on  for- 
eign born  and  their  use  of  supplementary  security  income,  we  don't 
necessarily  have  the  more  refined  data  to  really  understand  why  it 
is  that  parents  of  U.S.  citizens,  because  that  is  the  principle  group 
that  we  are  concerned  with  in  this  case,  are  using  SSI. 

We  heard  conflicting  testimony  during  our  investigations  as  to 
whether  the  lure  is  actually  Medicaid  and  the  issue  isn't  so  much 
the  need  for  the  cash  support,  but  really  the  need  for  medical  as- 
sistance. We  don't  have  very  good  data  in  terms  of  the  income  lev- 
els of  the  sponsors  and  just  the  relationship  between  their  income 
levels  and  the  needs  of  their  parents  for  assistance. 

These  are  issues  where  certainly  the  Commission  has  come  down 
saying  it  is  a  serious  enough  problem  to  want  to  make  sure  spon- 
sors are  legally  responsible  for  immigrants  that  they  bring  in,  but 
not  having  the  type  of  data  we  need  in  order  to  get  beyond  that 
basic  recommendation  to  more  specific  types  of  recommendations. 

Chairman  Ford.  There  is  a  problem  out  there. 

Ms.  Jordan  and  Ms.  Martin,  I  would  hope  as  representatives  of 
the  Commission  that  from  a  bipartisan  perspective,  this  Commis- 
sion would  really  work  to  try  to  bring  about  meaningful  solutions 
to  this  problem.  I  certainly  want  to  continue  this  dialog,  but  my 
time  is  up. 

I  am  going  to  recognize  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Santorum. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  state  that  I  am  a  supporter  of  legal  immigration.  My  fa- 
ther is  an  immigrant  to  this  country  and  I  support  that  as  a  way 
to  continue  to  build  the  greatness  of  this  country. 

There  are  some  statements  that  you  made  in  your  testimony, 
some  you  made  and  some  that  I  read  through  quickly,  that  I  think 
we  can  find  agreement  on. 

Number  one  is  trying  to  make  sponsorship  agreements  legally 
enforceable.  I  agree  with  that  in  concept.  My  question,  I  guess,  is 
how  do  we  do  that  without  involving  an  enormous  amount  of  litiga- 
tion that  will  probably  soak  up  more  money  than  you  could  possibly 
get  from  enforcing  the  contract  in  the  first  place? 

I  agree  that  if  someone  signs  an  affidavit,  that  it  should  be  a  le- 
gally enforceable  document.  How  do  we  do  that  in  a  cost-effective 
way? 

Ms,  Jordan.  I  am  not  trying  to  create  more  business  for  lawyers, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  we  need  to  get  the  principle  established 
and  right  now  the  principle  of  responsibility  for  the  sponsor  has  not 
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been  established.  I  am  willing  to  put  the  principle  in  place,  in  writ- 
ing, legally  enforceable,  and  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  depend 
on  some  goodwill  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  abide  by  the  law. 

We  are  not  going  to  police  every  relationship  and  we  can  only 
have  a  trust  factor  which  would  help  assure  that  a  person  knows 
when  they  sign  on  to  sponsor  an  entering  immigrant  that  they 
have  taken  on  an  obligation  which  is  not  frivolous. 

Mr.  Santorum.  I  understand  that.  I  guess  my  concern  is  that  un- 
less we  do,  in  fact,  enforce  it,  it  doesn't  have  that  kind  of  power. 

Ms.  Martem.  The  Commission  is  working  right  now  with  HHS  in 
order  to  be  able  to  look  at  possible  models  for  enforcement.  That 
is  something  that  we  will  take  up  in  the  September  report  to  Con- 
gress in  outlining  various  models.  Some  of  the  concepts  we  are 
looking  for  are  certainly  ones  that  we  hope  will  not  increase  litiga- 
tion. 

That  is  not  the  route  that  we  are  looking  at.  But  we  are  looking 
also  at  ways  of  trying  to  define  legal  responsibility  vis-a-vis  deter- 
minations of  eligibility  for  public  assistance  that  might  work  in 
terms  of  both  ensuring  that  those  who  don't  require  help,  because 
they  have  a  sponsor,  don't  go  on  to  our  public  rolls;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  making  sure  that  they  don't  just  go  on  to  public  rolls 
of  States  and  localities,  because  that  is  a  major  concern  we  have 
right  now. 

Mr.  Santorum.  I  understand.  The  approach  we  have  taken  in 
the  bill  that  I  am  cosponsor  of  is  that  instead  of  increasing  legal 
responsibility,  which  I  don't  object  to  except  for  potentially  the  cost 
of  enforcing  that  legal  responsibility,  we  deny  immigrants  benefits 
under  the  safety  net  programs  that  we  discussed.  By  doing  so,  we 
have,  in  fact,  increased  the  moral  responsibility. 

If  you  want  to  increase  moral  responsibility  and  that  is  the  aim 
of  setting  forth  legal  responsibility,  then  having  someone  face  the 
decision  that  a  family  member  who  they  sponsored  would  be  poor, 
I  think,  is  where  ultimately  you  see  where  the  rubber  hits  the  road 
as  to  whether  that  person  is  going  to  be  morally  responsible. 

I  question  whether  more  legal  impediments  really  bring  that  to 
bear  in  such  a  stark  way  as  actually  removing  the  benefits,  but 
that  is  an  area  that  I  think  we  can  work  together  on. 

You  mentioned  in  your  written  statement  that  you  want  to  meas- 
ure deportability  based  upon  the  use  of  welfare  benefits  as  opposed 
to  the  requirement  to  pay  those  welfare  benefits.  I  think  that 
makes  sense  and  could  expedite  adjudication  with  respect  to  de- 
porting people  who  have  become  public  charges. 

I  also  agree  with  the  comments  that  you  made  with  respect  to 
removing  naturalization  barriers.  I  think  that  is  an  important  step 
to  try  to  expedite  the  process  of  attaining  citizenship  for  many  peo- 
ple who  come  to  this  country.  So  I  think  there  is  lots  of  common 
F-ound  and  I  appreciate  your  report.  I  think  it  is  thoughtful  and 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  with  you. 

I  do  disagree  with  its  fundamental  conclusion  that  illegal  resi- 
dents should  continue  to  be  eligible  for  welfare  programs.  I  guess 
the  reason  I  do  so  is  because  of  what  I  see  as  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem facing  this  country  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  these  programs 
and  the  potential  incentives  that  we  have  provided  to  people  in  and 
outside  this  country  to  enter  this  country  for  the  wrong  reason. 
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You  mentioned  that  we  have  good  numbers  on  SSI.  This  is  a 
chart  that  shows — this  top  Hne  shows  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
noncitizens  receiving  SSI  in  the  last  11  years.  It  went  from  a  Httle 
over  100,000  people  on  the  SSI  rolls  who  are  noncitizens,  to 
700,000  in  a  period  of  11  years. 

[The  chart  follows:] 
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We  now  spend  on  all  programs — not  just  SSI,  but  for  all  welfare 
programs  for  noncitizens,  we  spend  $7  billion  a  year  and  it  is  rising 
as  quickly  as  you  see  these  numbers  rising,  almost  exponentially. 
That  is  a  grave  concern  to  us  here  who  see  this  as  a  drain  and  we 
have  heard  testimony  from  people  sitting  where  you  are  who  have 
said  that  immigrants  actually  are  coming  to  the  United  States  with 
a  fairly  indepth  knowledge  of  our  welfare  programs  and  how  to  go 
on  and  qualify  for  those  programs,  particularly  the  SSI  program, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  seeing  this  explosion. 

My  concern  is  that  the  current  system  isn't  working.  The  sugges- 
tions you  put  forward,  while  I  think  they  are  well  intentioned  and 
they  move  in  the  right  direction,  I  don't  believe  they  will  get  at  this 
problem  as  I  believe  it  needs  to  be  addressed. 

Do  you  have  any  evidence  that  backs  up  some  of  the  testimony 
that  we  have  heard  about  immigprants  coming  to  this  country  with 
full  knowledge  of  these  programs  and  do  you  believe  that  a  pro- 
gram that  has  seen  these  kinds  of  growth  rates  over  the  past  10 
years  is  a  program  that  is  working  or  is  a  program  that  needs  some 
major  reconstruction? 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Santomm,  the  information  which  we  have  re- 
ceived as  a  Commission  does  not  support  that  people  come  to  this 
country  for  SSI  and  welfare.  The  evidence  we  have  received  to  date 
reflects  that  most  people  come  to  this  country  because  of  the  job 
magnet,  and  that  is  what  we  address. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  as  we  continue  to  work  through  the 
process  arriving  at  final  recommendations,  we  hope  to  be  able  as 
a  Commission  to  say  to  you  how  much  of  a  problem  we  have  discov- 
ered is  entailed  here  in  persons  coming  to  receive  SSI  and  welfare 
benefits. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  will  maintain  a  position  which  is 
not  supported  by  fact. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Do  you  have  any  comment 

Ms.  Martin.  The 

Mr.  Santorum  [continuing].  On  the  other  aspect  of  that  question, 
which  was  that  this  system  in  terms  of  exponential  growth  and  cost 
and  number  of  people  is  a  system  that  is  begging  for  pretty  dra- 
matic changes. 

Ms.  Martin.  In  looking  at  the  numbers  for  forei^  boms'  use  of 
public  assistance  programs,  I  think  you  are  right.  The  major  area 
of  growth  is  in  terms  of  programs  for  the  elderly.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  look  at  that  growth  rate  in  relationship  to  the  growth  rate 
in  immigration  itself  rather  than  just  in  its  own  terms. 

In  fact,  if  you  look  at  it  as  of  1980,  most  of  the  elderly  immi- 
grants in  the  United  States  were  those  who  came  here  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  had  gprown  old  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
last  10  to  15  years,  we  have  had  very  large-scale  growth  of  elderly 
people  who  are  not  covered  by  Social  Security  itself,  and  part  of 
that  growth  is  the  result  of  the  changing  nature  of  immigration. 

We  are  also  very  concerned,  and  I  keep  coming  back  to  the  prob- 
lems of  sponsorship,  that  certainly  where  an  immigrant  imme- 
diately goes  on  to  SSI  and  sponsors  are  not  assuming  their  respon- 
sibility, that  is  clearly  a  problem  and  a  problem  that  we  believe 
needs  to  be  fixed  through  the  tightening  of  the  immigration  provi- 
sions in  order  to  get  there. 
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A  third  area  that  we  are  concerned  about  and  will  be  reporting 
on  next  year  is  the  continued  use  of  public  assistance  programs  by 
people  who  come  in  as  refugees,  that  that  seems  to  be  the  other 
area  of  major  use  of  public  programs,  but  one  where  it  is  not  all 
that  surprising  given  that  the  transitional  assistance  provided  to 
refugees  is  through  the  welfare  system. 

The  Commission  wants  to  look  at  that  fundamental  premise  of 
the  refugee  program  and  see  if  we  can  develop  some  recommenda- 
tions for  ways  of  resettling  refugees  that  won't  immediately  bring 
them  on  to  welfare  programs. 

So  we  agree  that  there  are  definite  problems  that  need  to  be 
solved,  but  are  not  sure  the  best  way  to  solve  them  is  through  cat- 
egorical denial  of  eligibility  to  all  legal  immigrants,  but  rather 
would  like  to  look  at  those  specific  programs  and  recommend  ways 
of  dealing  with  what  might  be  an  overutilization  in  those  two  par- 
ticular programs,  in  SSI  and  refugee  benefits. 

Mr.  Santorum.  My  chart  reflects,  if  you  look  at  the  growth  in 
all  noncitizens,  which  is  the  top  line  and  the  growth  in  the  bottom 
line  which  is  the  elderly,  you  see  a  widening  gap.  I  think  your  com- 
ment about  people  aging  and  then  going  on  to  SSI  is  probably  true, 
but  that  is  not  the  only  problem.  The  problem  is  this  gap  widening 
which  is  people  coming  here  and  getting  on  SSI  immediately  or 
very  soon  after  they  come  to  this  country,  and  I  think  that  bears 
out  by  the  numbers. 

Two,  with  respect  to  refugees,  the  Republican  proposal  and  the 
Mainstream  Democratic  Forum  proposal  do  not  include  refugees  in 
elimination  of  benefits,  although  I  would  say  to  you  that  I  know 
that  there  is  interest  to  work  with  you  and  the  administration  to 
come  up  with  some  way  to  stem  the  tide  of  refugees  as  well. 

We  heard  a  lot  of  evidence  in  California,  in  particular,  about  ref- 
ugees going  on  SSI  and,  in  fact,  being  a  beacon  for  refugees  to  come 
to  this  country  because  of  these  guaranteed  government  benefits. 
While  I  agree  that  refugees  are  a  special  case  and  we  need  to  make 
sure  they  are  supported,  we  do  not  need  to  be  a  beacon  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  dump  its  refugees  on  our  shores. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Before  I  yield  to  Mr.  Levin,  I  want  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Santorum  about  the  growing  number  of  SSI  recipients.  But,  I 
must  clarify  that  noncitizens  receiving  SSI  do  not  mean  illegal  im- 
migrants. 

Ms.  Martin.  No.  Illegal  aliens  are  not  eligible. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  concerned  that  noncitizens  receiving  SSI 
has  increased.  But  for  the  record,  once  again  explain  noncitizens. 
Are  we  talking  about  legal  or  illegal  immigrants  receiving  SSI  ben- 
efits? 

Ms.  Martin.  Under  current  policies,  illegal  immigrants  are  not 
eligible  for  SSI. 

Chairman  FORD.  The  noncitizens  referred  to  by  Mr.  Santorum 
are  legal  immigrants,  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Martin.  These  are  generally  the  parents 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  concerned  about  the  growing  population 
on  SSI,  but  I  don't  want  us  to  think  these  are  illegal  aliens  that 
we  make  reference  to  when  we  say  noncitizens. 
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I  strongly  would  anticipate  and  expect  some  participation  with 
the  Commission  and  HHS  and  the  Social  Security  Administration 
as  well,  in  trying  to  define  what  our  policy  will  be  as  it  relates  to 
immigrants  coming  into  this  country  receiving  public  assistance. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  working  closely  with  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  as  well  as  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service.  They  are  with  us  in  tandem  every  step  of  the 
way. 

Chairman  Ford.  It  just  might  be  the  intent  of  one  of  those  agen- 
cies to  not  only  look  at  this  problem,  but  to  take  action.  I  would 
like  to  work  with  the  Commission  in  seeing  whether  or  not  we  can 
solve  this  problem  through  new  policy  changes  and  the  tightening 
of  immigration  laws  to  make  sure  that  fraudulent  claims  will  not 
continue  to  happen. 

Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  Levin.  Thank  you  and  a  warm  welcome. 

Well,  as  always,  your  testimony  is  cogent  and  maybe  even  more 
so  than  anyone  might  have  predicted  because,  as  you  know,  a  lot 
of  the  financing  of  welfare  reform  is  related  to  the  issues  you  have 
been  discussing. 

Your  Commission  is  a  truly  bipartisan  Commission? 

Ms.  Jordan.  It  is  truly  bipartisan.  Congressman.  There  are 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  the  only  way  that  I  can  identify 
them  is  really  by  the  point  of  view  they  espouse. 

Mr.  Levin.  Your  report,  your  further  work  on  these  issues  that 
we  have  been  discussing  this  afternoon  is  due  by  mid-September, 
you  say? 

Ms.  Jordan.  We  will  submit  an  interim  report  to  you  and  the 
Senate  on  September  30,  this  vear. 

Mr.  Levin.  September  30.  And  you  expect  by  then  to  have  some 
further  analyses  on  the  issue  of  benefits  in  these  programs  for  legal 
immigrants? 

Ms.  Jordan.  Susan  Martin  could  confirm  that  we  do  intend  to 
have  at  that  time  some  further  information  on  the  coverage  of 
these  programs  for  legal  immigrants.  Our  work  is  not  finished  on 
the  30th.  The  life  of  our  Commission  is  through  1997. 

Mr.  Levin.  But  another  way  to  put,  and  I  don't  mean  to  focus 
only  on  the  financial  issue  because  there  are  other  issues  that  re- 
late to  coverage  of  legal  immigrants  for  benefits,  issues  other  than 
financial  ones,  but  the  financial  ones  loom  large  as  we  look  at  wel- 
fare reform.  There  are  issues  in  welfare  reform  that  go  beyond 
money,  but  how  to  fund  it  is  one  of  the  key  questions,  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  bills  in  funding  very  much  revolve,  at  this 
point,  around  the  issues  we  have  been  discussing. 

We  are  talking  about  differences  of  $15  to  $20  billion  over  the 
5-year  period.  And  another  way  to  put  the  question  is  if  we  make 
the  affidavits  of  support  legally  enforceable,  how  much  does  that 
close  the  gap  between  the  present  level  of  benefits  and  their  elimi- 
nation? I  don't  expect  you  to  answer  that  now.  That  is  what  you 
are  studying;  right? 

Ms.  Martin.  Right,  and  what  we  are  doing  is  looking  at  it  in  re- 
lationship to  the  deeming  provisions.  On  our  thoughts  about  spon- 
sorship, the  affidavit  is,  in  effect,  the  missing  link  in  the  proposals 
to  consider  sponsors'  income  for  a  more  extended  period  of  time  for 
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immigrant  eligibility.  We  are  concerned  that,  at  this  point,  it  is  a 
paper  exercise.  That  as  the  Federal  programs  look  at  sponsors'  in- 
come, they  are  only  looking  at  it  as  something  that  is  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  not  whether  it  is  actually  available  to  the  immigrant.  And 
we  have  heard  testimony  from  State  and  local  programs  that  when 
it  comes  back  to  them,  they  have  to  actually  see  whether  it  is  avail- 
able. And  there  is  no  way  that  they  can  deny  eligibility  for  their 
programs  on  the  basis  of  the  deeming  provision  unless  the  money 
is  actually  there,  and  too  often  it  is  not.  So  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  close  that  loophole  so  that  one  can  take  the  sponsor's  income 
into  account  in  a  real  way. 

Mr.  Levin.  And  theoretically  or  conceptually  the  sponsor's  obliga- 
tion would  relate  to  food,  health  care,  and  other  support. 

Ms.  Martin.  Generally,  the  way  in  which  the  affidavits  are 
framed  is  that  the  sponsor  has  to  demonstrate  that  with  the  immi- 
gprant  added  to  his  family  size,  that  the  sponsor  can  meet  the  var- 
ious guidelines  in  terms  of  support  of  a  family  of  that  size.  It  is  not 
specified  what  it  is  that  that  sponsor  will  provide  in  the  way  of  ac- 
tual assistance.  That  is  something  that  we  are  looking  at. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  guidelines  that  are  used  by  the  State 
Department  aren't  explicit  enough  in  terms  of  what  to  look  for. 
Whether  the  Commission  will  go  further  in  specifying  those  guide- 
lines, is  actually  an  interactive  process  with  what  is  happening 
with  health  and  welfare  reform.  And  so  it  is  an  issue  that  we  will 
be  continuing  to  look  at  to  see  what  is  an  appropriate  level  of  sup- 
port a  sponsor  should  provide  given  what  are  the  various  assump- 
tions in  terms  of  eligibility  for  public  benefits. 

Mr.  Levin.  Because  the  health  aspect  is  at  least,  I  think,  25  per- 
cent of  what  we  are  talking  about. 

All  right.  Well,  I  think  your  Commission  report  is  going  to  be 
very,  very  relevant  as  far  as  it  can  go,  and  I  think  it  is  a  reason 
for  us  to  be  sure  that  we  have  the  information  that  vou  are  going 
to  be  able  to  put  together  before  we  move  ahead.  I  nope  it  would 
not  unduly  delay  us,  and  I  don't  want  to  put  undue  pressure  on 
you,  but  what  you  are  doing  is  highly  relevant  to  what  we  can  and 
should  do  here  this  year. 

So  we  wish  the  best  of  luck,  and  if  the  report  is  ready  before  Sep- 
tember 30,  we  will  be  glad  to  receive  it  even  earlier. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  May  I  add,  on  any  preliminary  findings  on  any 
of  those  issues  prior  to  the  September  30  date,  we  would  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  share  them  with  this  subcommittee. 

Ms.  Jordan.  You  will  have  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Levin.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  FoRD.  Mr.  Grandy. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Madam  Chair,  I  think  that  I  heard  you  say  in  response  to  Mr. 
Santorum's  question  that  your  Commission  had  not  received  any 
evidence  that  immigrants  are  coming  to  this  country  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  accessing  the  safety  net.  They  are  here  for  job 
search,  to  unite  with  families. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Grandv,  my  response  and  comment  to  Mr. 
Santorum  was  that  the  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
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does  not  support  that  that  is  the  major  reason  people  come  to  this 
country.  I  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  no  one  comes  because  they 
want  to  receive  benefits. 

Mr.  Grandy.  ok,  I  wanted  to  clarify  that  for  the  record.  Because 
this  committee  has  received  some  testimony  that  does  indicate  that 
there  is  a  rather  indepth  knowledge  of  welfare  programs  by  some 
of  the  people  that  cross  our  country's  borders,  and  the  implication 
there  would  be  that  they  are  looking  to  perhaps  almost  use  a  mag- 
net effect  to  access  those  benefits. 

But  you  do  say  in  your  testimony  that  you  recommend  against 
any  broad  categorical  denial  of  eligibility  for  public  benefits  to  legal 
immigrants.  Does  that  also  imply  that  you  would  be  opposed  to  any 
legal  extension  of  the  sponsor's  responsibility  and  simultaneous 
contraction  of  the  government's  responsibility  to  these  noncitizens? 

For  example,  last  year,  Congress  with  the  acceptance  of  the  ad- 
ministration, did  extend  the  eligibility  period  of  deeming  from  3 
years  to  5  years  to  pay  for  unemployment  compensation,  a  tem- 
porary extension  and  one  that  I  think  is  due  to  sunset  in  1996  or 
1997.  But  nonetheless,  a  step  in  the  direction  to  kind  of  expand  the 
sponsor's  responsibility  and  to  reduce  the  government's. 

There  is  some  discussion  now  that  absent  terminating  any  gov- 
ernment responsibility  to  noncitizens,  there  might  be  an  interim 
step  that  would  be  expanding  the  deeming  period  on  AFDC  and 
other  public  programs.  Has  the  Commission  taken  a  position  on 
this  or  is  that  implied  in  your  statement  here? 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Grandy,  our  Commission  has  not  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  that,  and  I  would  like  for  Ms.  Martin  to  further  clarify 
where  we  are  on  that  very  point. 

Mr.  Grandy.  I  appreciate  that. 

Ms.  Martin.  Yes,  the  Commission  is  in  principle  not  opposed  to 
increasing  of  the  deeming  period.  The  Commission's  concern, 
though,  is  with  the  issue  of  how  to  actually  make  the  sponsor  re- 
sponsible for  that  support. 

Mr.  Grandy.  OK  I  am  getting  to  that.  That  is  important,  be- 
cause obviously  one  does  not  work  without  the  other.  If  the  sponsor 
is  not  going  to  accept  the  responsibility,  then  you  have  to  find  ways 
to  enforce  that  responsibility.  These  affidavits  that  are  signed  now 
are  not  legally  binding,  so  they  are  thrown  out  of  courts;  is  that 
correct? 

Ms.  Martin.  Correct. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Then  what  exactly  is  the  sponsor  signing,  is  it  just 
a  statement  of  goodwill  or  intent:  Is  it  essentially  a  contract  with- 
out any  kind  of  binding  provision? 

Ms.  Jordan.  It  is  a  moral  obligation,  Mr.  Grandy,  moral  obliga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Grandy.  And  that  is  all  it  is? 

Well 

Ms.  Jordan.  That  should  be  pretty  severe,  but  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Grandy.  If  the  Commission,  then,  decides  to  make  this  a 
legal  contract  and  make  it  binding,  are  you  also  recommending 
penalties  for  not  fulfilling  your  legal  obligation;  and  what  would 
they  be? 

Ms.  Martin.  Those  are  the  issues  that  we  are  now  trying  to  work 
through   in   terms   of  having   established   a   principle   that   there 
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should  be  a  legal  enforcement  responsibility.  The  Commission  has 
deputized  to  the  staff,  and  we  are  currently  working  on  determin- 
ing what  types  of  models  might  work  in  enforcing  that  responsibil- 
ity. And  we  are  consulting  with  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  right  now  in  trying  to  work  through  what  those 
enforcement  mechanisms  might  be. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Well,  without  asking  you  to  commit  to  something 
your  Commission  is  not  completely  decided  on  yet,  would  the  liabil- 
ity extend  to  both  the  sponsor  and  the  ward,  the  charge  that  they 
supposedly  are  responsible  for? 

In  other  words,  is  there  joint  liability  here.  Could  the  person  who 
is  being  brought  into  this  country  conceivably  be  returned  to  their 
country  of  origin  under  a  legally  binding  affidavit? 

Ms.  Martin.  The  current  immigration  law  states  that  if  someone 
becomes  a  public  charge  within  5  years  of  entry  for  reasons  that 
existed  prior  to  entry,  and  therefore  would  have  been  known  at  the 
time  of  the  affidavit,  then  that  person  is,  in  fact,  deportable.  And 
we  would  like  to  make  the  provisions  for  deportation  much  stronger 
and  real  to  the  immigrants  and  their  sponsors  so  that  when  they 
enter  into  this  affidavit  it  will  be  with  the  knowledge  that  deporta- 
tion is  a  possibility  if  they  abuse  the  purposes.  Now,  this  would  not 
extend  in  cases  where  there  was  something  new  that  arose  after 
entry  that  was  not  known  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Grandy.  No,  I  didn't  mean  that.  I  was  proposing  only  a  will- 
ful violation  of  the  contract. 

Ms.  Martin.  Right. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Not  anything  that  was  due  to  an  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Camp.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Jordan,  I  liked  your  testimony  in  regard  to  making  the  affi- 
davit of  support  legally  binding,  of  extending  the  deeming  period, 
which  has  come  out  in  testimony,  and  the  idea  of  deportability  on 
the  grounds  of  being  a  public  charge. 

And  my  question  is  this:  If  a  person  would  not  be  admitted  to 
the  country  if  they  were  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  under  our 
law,  and  ii  they  became  a  public  charge  and  it  related  back  to  some 
factor  that  was  in  existence  before  they  got  here,  they  would  be  de- 
ported under  your  testimony? 

Ms.  Jordan.  Correct. 

Mr.  Camp.  Why  then  should  the  taxpayers  be  forced  to  support 
noncitizens  who  wouldn't  be  legally  in  this  country  if  those  two  cir- 
cumstances arose — who  become  public  charges  once  they  get  here? 

Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Camp,  we  have  long-term,  permanent  residents 
in  this  country  and  we  encourage  them  to  come.  They  come  with 
some  expectations,  and  when  they  come,  we  have  expectations.  We 
expect  them  to  become  citizens,  and  a  part  of  our  polity  eventually. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  sort  of  an  ex  post  facto  de- 
nial to  have  them  play  by  the  rules,  get  here,  and  then  we  change 
the  rules  on  them  without  notice.  That  to  me,  and  I  am  speaking 
now  personally,  would  be  antithetical  to  the  promise  that  we  make 
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to  the  immigrant  when  we  encourage  their  admission  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Ms.  Martin.  And  the  scenario  that  you  have  mentioned,  we 
would  hope  that  by  the  combination  of  the  legally  enforceable  affi- 
davit and  the  public  charge  provisions  that  the  type  of  cir- 
cumstance that  you  described  would  not  arise,  and  the  remaining 
groups  that  would  be  eligible  for  programs  at  public  expense  would 
be  those  who  have  played  by  the  rules,  but  for  whom  circumstances 
have  arisen  after  entry  that  requires  a  safety  net.  So  we  are  hoping 
that  we  can  get  rid  of  any  potential  abuses  in  the  system  through 
the  public  charge  and  sponsorship  and  then  have  the  remaining  eli- 
gibility much  more  fully  the  safety  net  that  is  intended  by  public 
welfare  programs. 

Mr.  Camp.  What  if  we  provided  public  assistance  for  a  time  limit 
for  1  or  2  years,  and  then  ended  it?  So  that  the  idea  that  they  have 
somehow  relied  on  our  laws  in  coming  here,  that  would  not  be  their 
motivating  reason  for  entering  this  country,  that  they  have  known 
that  these  benefits  would  be  out  there  and  somenow  relied  on 
them? 

Ms.  Martin.  Well,  I  think  the  Commission  would  prefer  to — 
rather  than  to  start  off  with  an  assumption  of  use  of  the  programs, 
to  start  off  with  an  assumption  that  we  don't  want  anyone  to  use 
them  and  that  the  eligibility  should  be  a  safety  net  eligibility  for 
unforeseen  circumstances  so  that  we  would  try  to  make  our  spon- 
sorships have  the  type  of  support  that  will  ensure  that  an  immi- 
frant  doesn't  come  here  and  use  public  programs  for  even  1  year, 
ut  conceive  of  these  public  benefits  as  last  resorts  in  cir- 
cumstances where  something  has  changed  after  the  person  has  en- 
tered the  country. 

Mr.  Camp.  I  like  the  idea  of  taking  away  the  barriers  or  impedi- 
ments to  naturalization  and  encouraging  that  as  much  as  possible. 
That  was  in  your  written  and  oral  testimony  as  well. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Madam  Chairman  let  me  just  follow  up  with  one  or  two  followup 
questions,  and  then  I  am  going  to  let  you  all  go. 

Do  you  believe  rendering  the  sponsor's  affidavit  enforceable 
would  save  welfare  costs  for  the  Federal  Government?  And  if  so, 
what  do  you — do  you  have  any  idea  what  those  estimates  would  be? 

Ms.  Jordan.  The  answer  is,  yes,  we  think  it  will  save  costs. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  it  be  a  significant  amount? 

Ms.  Martin,  We  believe  that  it  would  be  significant  in  the  sense 
that  it  would  make  a  deeming  requirement  have  some  meaning. 

Chairman  Ford,  Do  you  tnink  we  could  use  those  funds  to  fi- 
nance the  welfare  bill? 

Ms,  Martin,  I  think  that  is  somewhat  beyond  me. 

Ms.  Jordan,  It  is  beyond  us. 

Chairman  Ford,  I  understand  it  is  beyond  you  making  that  deci- 
sion, but  if  we  are  talking  about  it  being  a  significant  amount,  in 
the  estimates  that  we  are  talking  about,  we  are  talking  about  fi- 
nancing the  welfare  package,  and  I  don't  know  whether  your  Sep- 
tember 30  report  will  have  any  estimates  on  cost  savings  that  you 
will  be  projecting. 
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Ms.  Jordan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  answer  in  my  role  as  chair 
of  the  Commission  on  Immigration  Reform.  But  answering  your 
question  as  an  interested  American  citizen,  I  would  think  that,  yes, 
that  money  should  be  available  for  use  in  any  welfare  reform  costs 
which  you  can  quantify. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  I  certainly  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  chairperson  and  other  members  of  this  Commission.  Our  staff 
on  both  Subcommittees  on  Oversight  and  Human  Resources  have 
certainly  been  working  hard  since  we  held  the  joint  hearing  in  Feb- 
ruary to  resolve  this  issue,  and  we  certainly  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing n"om  you  and  working  with  you. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  Any  further  comments  or  questions? 

Mr.  Grandy  has  one. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  will  be  short.  Madam  Chair. 

Mr.  Camp  asked  something  that  got  me  to  thinking  that  you 
pretty  much  ruled  out  as  a  poor  public  policy  idea  to  create  a  public 
program  for  immigrants  in  lieu  of  personal  sponsorship,  but  would 
there  be  any  advantage  to  limiting  the  noncitizen's  eligibility  for 
public  benefits  to  a  specific  time  limit,  2  years,  3  years,  whatever? 
After  the  sponsor's  eligibility  expires? 

Mitigating  circumstances  notwithstanding,  somebody  who  is  very 
elderly  and  perhaps  could  not  really  meet  the  requirements  to  be- 
come a  citizen,  but  is  dependent  upon  their  family,  rule  those  out. 
But  let's  assume  somebody  who  is  able  bodied  comes  to  the  United 
States,  3  years,  5  years  pass,  then  that  person  would  have  1  or  2 
years  to  access  public  benefits  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a  citizen. 

The  reason  I  bring  that  up  is  because  this  committee  is  thinking 
about  a  time  limitation  on  welfare  benefits  which  is  contingent 
upon  receiving  work  training  and  education  and  child  support  as 
building  blocks  to  help  them  enter  the  work  force.  Does  the  same 
idea  have  any  merit  in  redesigning  our  immigration  laws? 

I  just  throw  that  out  to  you,  Madam  Chair,  as  an  idea. 

Has  the  Commission  considered  that? 

Ms.  Jordan.  No.  The  Commission  has  not  considered  it,  and  I 
will  turn  to  the  expert  and  ask  whether 

Ms.  Martin.  We  will. 

Mr.  Grandy.  OK,  that  is  a  good  enough  answer.  In  other  words, 
you  are  not  rejecting  it  out  of  hand? 

Ms.  Martin.  I  think  we  would  need  to  be  looking  at  it  more  spe- 
cifically in  terms  of  what  the  implications  are. 

Ms.  Jordan.  It  is  worthy  of  study. 

Mr.  Grandy.  That  is  all  I  needed  to  hear.  Madam  Chair,  thank 
you. 

Chairman  FoRD.  Mr.  Santorum. 

Mr.  Santorum.  I  want  to  follow  up  on  one  of  Mr.  Camp's  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  a  comment  that  Chairwoman  Jordan  made. 

The  Republican  bill  does  provide  a  window  of  1  year  after  pas- 
sage for  people  who  are  in  this  country  and  who  are  on  public  as- 
sistance to  continue  on  public  assistance.  So  we  do  have  a  phasein, 
in  a  sense,  for  people  who  are  in  this  country  now.  We  don't  all  of 
a  sudden  pass  a  law  and  say,  OK,  you  are  trapped.  And  obviously 
with  the  attention  that  we  have  gotten  here,  this  is  a  subject  that 
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I  am  sure  is  being  debated,  and  I  hear  it  when  I  go  around  in  my 
State  this  summer.  I  have  heard  it  a  lot  from  people.  There  is  an 
awareness  out  there  of  what  is  being  contemplated  here.  And  so  I 
don't  think  anything  is  going  to  be  thrown  at  anybody  here  at  the 
last  minute.  Ajid  even  if  that  is  the  case,  we  do  provide  1  year  for 
people  to  be  able  to  adjust  before  benefits  would  be  withheld.  So 
I  just  want  to  make  that  point  clear. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Santorum. 

Chairman  Ford.  Madam  Chair,  we  were  going  to  let  you  go.  But 
the  Chair  will  have  to  make  one  comment. 

We  are  talking  about  time  limits,  in  fact,  time  limits  in  welfare 
reform.  But  as  we  talk  about  immigrants  who  are  receiving  supple- 
mental security  income,  the  issue  with  the  Commission  itself  is  the 
sponsor's  affidavit,  enforcing  this,  making  sure  that  those  who  are 
not  eligible  for  welfare  benefits  or  supplemental  security  income 
benefits,  do  not  receive  the  benefits  1  day,  not  1  year.  We  should 
keep  them  off  if  they  are  not  eligible  to  receive  these  benefits,  and 
certainly  should  not  think  in  terms  of  a  time  limit  to  say  to  any 
person  who  is  coming  here  as  a  noncitizen  or  illegal  alien  that  you 
are  eligible  for  any  type  of  benefits. 

We  would  like  to  see  your  report  give  us  some  significant  savings 
on  the  sponsor's  affidavit,  and  let's  try  to  get  to  the  root  of  the 
problem. 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  you,  Madam  Chair,  and  Ms.  Martin,  for 
coming  here  today.  I  know  we  have  taken  a  lot  of  your  time  and 
we  will  certainly  be  writing  you  and  asking  for  certain  things  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  Commission  over  the  next  30  or  45  days  as  we 
mark  up  a  welfare  reform  package. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Martin.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  will  now  call  the  Governor  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
Carper,  Tom  Carper.  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  back.  You  left 
us  the  last  few  days,  few  years  rather,  IV2  years  ago. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  back  as  a  former  Member  of  this 
House. 

Ms.  Jordan  thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Jordan.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  rep- 
resenting the  National  Governors'  Association,  Hon.  Tom  Carper. 
We  are  delighted,  once  again,  to  have  you  before  the  subcommittee. 

You  were  here  when  tne  1988  Family  Support  Act  was  brought 
to  the  House  floor.  We  certainly  appreciate  all  of  your  able  leader- 
ship in  the  past  and  welcome  you  here  today  before  this  sub- 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  from  your  busy 
schedule  to  appear  here  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  Governors  of  this 
country  and  to  testify  today  on  welfare  reform. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  R.  CARPER,  GOVERNOR,  STATE 
OF  DELAWARE,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS' 
ASSOCIATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CARMEN  NAZARIO, 
SECRETARY,  DELAWARE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Governor  Carper.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  those 
welcoming  remarks,  and  to  you  and  to  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to  give  a  summary  statement. 

Chairman  Ford.  Your  full  text  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
and  any  summary  you  would  like  to  make  you  are  welcome  to  do 
so  now. 

Governor  Carper.  Thank  you  very  much. 

As  you  suggested,  I  am  here  representing  or  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Grovernors'  Association.  Not  joining  me  today  is  the 
Governor  of  Michigan,  who  could  not  join  us  today.  He  would  like 
very  much  to  join  the  subcommittee  at  another  opportunity  and 
other  occasion 

Chairman  Ford.  Governor,  we  would  be  happy  to  let  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  know  that  the  full  text  of  his  testimony  will  be 
made  part  of  this  record  upon  submission. 

[Governor  Engler's  testimony  is  the  same  as  Governor  Carper's — 
See  written  statement  of  Governor  Carper's  testimony  for  text.] 

Governor  Carper.  Thank  you,  sir,  the  Governor  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  President's  welfare  reform  legislation,  as  have 
you.  We  support  the  principles  embodied  in  it. 

The  President's  proposals  incorporate  many  of  the  reform  prin- 
ciples that  are  already  endorsed  by  our  Nation's  Governors.  They 
include  the  following:  Welfare  as  a  transition  to  self-sufficiency;  as- 
sistance to  those  not  yet  ready  for  employment  or  training;  time- 
limited  cash  assistance,  including  education  and  training  to  help 
recipients  prepare  for  work;  improved  child  care  and  earned  income 
tax  credits  for  low-income  working  families;  enhanced  interstate 
child  support  enforcement;  expanded  programs  to  encourage  family 
stability  and  to  limit  teen  pregnancy;  increased  State  flexibility  in 
AFDC  program  design;  improved  coordination  between  AFDC  and 
food  stamp  programs;  and  finally,  enhanced  Federal  financing,  in- 
cluding lower  State  matching  rates. 

Those  are  all  things  that  are  in  the  President's  proposals  and 
those  are  all  elements  you  find  in  the  principles  adopted  by  the 
NGA.  Like  the  Governors'  policy,  the  President's  proposal  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  work  as  an  alternative  to  welfare,  and  in- 
cludes numerous  elements  designed  to  enhance  State  ability  to  pre- 
pare recipients  for  work  and  to  place  them  in  jobs. 

Throughout  our  discussions,  the  States  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  flexibility  and  continued  innovation.  We  applaud  the 
President's  efforts  within  the  framework  of  his  plan  to  afford  States 
specific  options  to  try  different  approaches  without  having  to  apply 
for  waivers.  These  options  include:  Making  work  pay  by  expanding 
earned  income  disregards  and  by  providing  advance  payments  of 
the  earned  income  tax  credit. 

We  have  also  identified  some  areas  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posal that  we  believe  should  be  revised.  In  detailing  these  concerns 
to  the  subcommittee,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  many  of  these 
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concerns  apply  equally,  I  underline  that  "apply  equally,"  to  other 
pending  welfare  reform  proposals. 

The  implementation  challenges  around  this  bill  and  some  of  the 
other  major  bills  cannot  be  overstated.  None  of  us  know  as  yet,  for 
example,  how  much  it  will  cost  us  or  how  long  it  will  take  to  create 
a  system  that  can  track  an  AFDC  recipient  across  the  country  and 
over  the  years  in  order  to  monitor  individual  lifetime  limits.  There 
are  also  very  significant  questions  about  our  ability  as  a  country 
to  create  large  numbers  of  publicly  subsidized  jobs  for  welfare  re- 
cipients. 

Let  me  just  in  the  balance  of  my  comments,  focus  on  six  specific 
areas,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman:  First  is  financing;  second  is  partici- 
pation rates,  sanctions,  and  administrative  costs;  third  is  the  work 
program;  fourth  is  child  support  mandates;  fifth  is  the  implementa- 
tion timetable;  and  finally,  time  limits  themselves.  Those  six,  if  I 
could. 

First  of  all,  financing;  we  appreciate  the  administration's  inclu- 
sion of  enhanced  Federal  match  rates  and  increased  Federal  fund- 
ing for  welfare  reform.  We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  posi- 
tive impact  of  these  enhanced  match  rates  and  increased  Federal 
funds  may  be  offset  by  financing  mechanisms  that  shift  costs  to 
States  and  localities. 

The  Governors  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  cap  on  State  emergency  assistance  expenditures 
and  about  various  proposals  to  limit  Federal  assistance  to  legal  im- 
migrants. 

We  ask  the  Congress  to  recognize  that  if  welfare  reform  is  fi- 
nanced through  cost  shifts  to  States  and  localities,  it  has  the  poten- 
tial to  become  a  zero  sum  game  without  a  significant  net  increase 
in  the  resources  available  to  us  to  implement  welfare  reform. 

Let  me  speak  now  to  participation  rates,  sanctions  and  adminis- 
trative costs.  Given  what  we  know  about  participation  rates 
achieved  in  similar  programs  in  the  past,  we  are  concerned  that 
the  participation  rates  for  the  JOBS  and  work  programs  are  set  or 
may  be  set  at  unrealistically  high  levels  of  50  and  80  percent.  Some 
States  believe  that  the  net  effect  of  these  requirements  will  be  to 
double  the  size  of  their  JOBS  programs  in  the  first  year  that  this 
legislation  takes  effect. 

Yet,  the  enhanced  funding  for  the  JOBS  program  phases  in  more 
slowly  with  the  full  enhanced  match  not  becoming  available  for  5 
years  and  not  until  a  State  has  implemented  the  program  state- 
wide. We  also  stronglv  object  to  the  legislation's  use  of  a  reduction 
in  Federal  match  for  basic  AFDC  benefits  as  a  penalty  mechanism 
for  failing  to  meet  participation  rates. 

The  Governors  believe  there  is  a  shared  Federal-State  respon- 
sibility for  providing  basic  benefits  and  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  establishing  any  precedent  of  linking  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  State  actions  in  other  areas. 

Third,  the  work  program.  We  believe  the  work  program  as  struc- 
tured in  this  bill  could  be  simplified  for  ease  of  administration. 
Specifically,  Governors  would  like  more  flexibility  to  create  a  vari- 
ety of  work  positions,  including  unpaid  community  service  positions 
in  addition  to  work  positions. 
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Generating  400,000  publicly  created  iobs  for  AFDC  requirements 
by  the  year  2000  will  be  a  terrific  challenge  and  one  that  demands 
tne  maximum  amount  of  State  and  local  flexibility  in  order  to  make 
it  work.  Nobody  really  knows  the  best  approach  for  creating  a 
meaningful  work  experience  for  the  AFDC  population.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  bill  you  adopt  leaves  room  for  us  to  try  different 
paths.  Fourth,  child  support  enforcement.  NGA  supports  child  sup- 
port mandates  that  are  critical  to  improving  interstate  enforce- 
ment, such  as  State  adoption  of  the  Uniform  Interstate  Family 
Support  Act.  Some  Governors  view  the  requirement  to  establish  pa- 
ternity within  1  year  of  enrollment  as  impossible  to  meet  in  many 
large  urban  areas,  and  I  feel  I  need  to  mention  that  today.  Fifth, 
implementation  timetable.  Currently  the  bill  requires  States  to  im- 
plement the  bill  1  year  after  enactment.  When  Congress  last 
passed  welfare  reform  in  1988,  as  you  have  alluded  to  earlier,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  took  the  Federal  Government  1  year  just  to  publish 
the  regulations. 

The  administration's  proposal  is  considerably  more  complicated 
than  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988.  We  believe  that  2  years  is 
the  absolute  minimum  amount  of  time  that  will  be  needed  for  most 
States  to  implement  this  program.  An  unrealistically  short  national 
implementation  date,  even  one  that  can  be  extended,  creates  artifi- 
cial pressures  on  States  to  implement  before  they  are  actually 
ready  to  do  so. 

And  finally,  let  me  mention  time  limits;  most  Governors  support 
the  2-year  time  limit  for  the  entire  population.  Some  Governors 
would  like  more  flexibility  to  decide  how  to  phase  in  any  time  lim- 
its and  to  expand  the  target  population. 

Allowing  States  to  propose  different  ways  to  phase  a  program  in, 
subject  to  some  national  target  for  caseload  coverage,  will  enable 
them  to  grapple  with  the  time  limit  issue  and  to  propose  solutions 
that  are  appropriate  for  each  State. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  and  mv  fellow  Governors 
are  as  eager  as  the  President  and,  frankly,  all  of  you,  to  do  as 
much  as  possible,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  improve  the  welfare  sys- 
tem in  our  country.  We  believe  that  the  President's  bill  is  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  welfare  debate  and  support  many  aspects  of  it. 

However,  I  think  you  can  see  from  our  list  of  concerns  that  fun- 
damentally restructuring  the  welfare  system  is  an  enormously  com- 
plex task,  and  you  know  that.  As  Governors  who  must  implement 
whatever  law  is  passed,  we  bear  a  special  responsibility  to  temper 
the  rhetoric  of  the  welfare  reform  debate  with  reality  and  to  let  you 
know  candidly  what  can  feasibly  be  done  in  what  timeframe  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

We  hope  to  work  closely  with  you  in  the  months  ahead  to  ensure 
that  the  Federal  welfare  reform  takes  shape  in  a  way  that  allows 
us  to  match  our  actions  to  our  words. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  TOM  CARPER,  GOVERNOR 

STATE  OF  DELAWARE 

NATIONAL  GOVERNORS'  ASSOCLVTION 

Think  you,  Mr.  Ouiimiiin,  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Govemofs' 
Anociatioa.  NGA  is  a  bipartisan  organization  that  represents  the  Govennrs  of  all  the  states  and  territories. 
Governor  John  Engler  of  Michigan  and  I  have  been  designated  to  take  a  leadership  role  for  the  association  on  the 
issue  of  welfare  reform.  Governor  Engler  would  have  liked  to  have  been  here  today  and  we  hope  that  there  may 
be  another  opportunity  sometime  in  the  future  for  us  to  appear  jointly  before  the  subcommittee. 

State  WeUkre  Reform  Activity 

As  you  know,  Governors  have  led  the  way  on  welfare  reform  over  the  last  ten  years,  with  significant 
experimentation  at  the  state  level  throughout  the  1980s.  That  state  experimentation  laid  the  groundwork  for  die 
1988  federal  Family  Support  Act,  which  then-Governor  Bill  Ointon,  together  with  then  Governor  Michad 
Castle  of  Delaware,  was  instrumental  in  shaping  and  winning  passage  into  law.  During  the  past  five  years,  as 
we  implemented  the  Family  Support  Act,  Governors  have  continued  to  Oy  new  approaches  to  welfare  reform 
through  the  waiver  process,  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  what  works  and  helping  to  build  a  consensus  on  how  to 
improve  the  welfare  system. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  members  of  the  committee  today  a  copy  of  a  new  NGA  report  that  describes  the  stq>s 
states  are  taking  to  reform  the  welfare  system  above  and  beyond  the  changes  made  by  the  Family  Support  Act 
The  report  is  based  on  a  survey  of  all  of  the  states  conducted  in  May  and  June  of  this  year.  We  foimd  that  most 
state  welfare  reform  initiatives  focus  on  one  or  more  of  six  key  goals: 

■  to  encourage  and  reward  work  by  reducing  penalties  in  the  welfare  system  on  earnings  and  savings; 

■  to  enforce  the  responsibility  of  both  parents  to  financially  support  their  children; 

■  to  simplify  and  improve  the  delivery  of  welfare  benefits  by  providing  benefits  electronically; 

■  to  support  intact  families  by  eliminating  certain  welfare  rules  that  penalize  two-parent  families 

■  to  improve  access  to  child  care  and  health  care  for  families  leaving  welfare  for  work;  and 

■  to  create  jobs  for  welfare  recipients. 

More  recently  a  number  of  states  have  begun  to  consider  proposals  to  require  work  &om  all  recipients  after  a 
certain  number  of  months  of  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC). 


Recent  NGA  Involvement  in  Federal  Welfare  Reform 

Although  the  Governors  are  continuing  to  actively  pursue  ways  to  reform  welfare  at  the  state  level,  we  also 
believe  that  further  federal  reforms  are  needed.  Soon  after  President  Qinton  took  offk:e,  in  February  1993,  he 
invited  the  Governors  to  work  with  his  federal  welfare  reform  working  group  to  craft  new  federal  welfare  reform 
legislation.  The  National  Governors'  Association  established  the  State  and  Local  Task  Force  on  Welfare 
Reform,  the  members  of  which  included  Governors,  state  legislators,  county  and  city  elected  officials,  and  state 
welfare  conunissioners.  The  task  force  met  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1993,  and  in  July  1993  it  issued  a 
joint  statement  of  principles  to  guide  national  welfare  reform.  These  principles  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Governors  as  the  NGA  policy  position  on  welfare  reform.  (I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of  this  policy  for  the 
record.) 

In  August  1993,  incoming  NGA  Chairman  Carroll  A.  Campbell  Jr.  of  South  Carolina  established  an  NGA 
Welfare  Reform  Leadership  Team  of  ten  Governors,  which  consulted  with  the  administration  as  it  developed  its 
proposal.  The  leadership  team  was  co-chaired  by  Governor  Engler  of  Michigan  and  me.  Over  the  coming  year 
Governor  Engler  and  I  will  continue  our  roles  as  lead  Governors  for  the  association  on  welfare  reform  and  will 
be  consulting  dosdy  with  all  of  the  Governors  to  form  NGA  positions  on  the  various  legislative  options  before 
us. 

The  Governors  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the  President's  welfare  reform  legislation  and  we  siq)pon  the 
principles  embodied  in  it  We  believe  that  the  proposal  builds  on  the  1988  Family  Si4)port  Act  and  lessons 
learned  from  state  welfare  reform  initiatives.  The  President's  proposal  incorporates  many  of  the  reform 
principles  endorsed  by  the  Governors: 

■  welfare  as  a  transition  to  sdf-sufficiency; 

■  assistance  for  those  not  yet  ready  for  employment  or  training; 

■  time-limited  cash  assistance,  including  education  and  training  to  help  recipients  prqiare  for  work; 
a  improved  child  care  and  Earned  Income  Tax  Credits  for  low-income  working  families; 

a  enhanced  interstate  child  support  enforcement; 

a  expanded  programs  to  encourage  family  stability  and  limit  teen  pregnancy; 

a  increased  stale  flexibility  in  AFDC  program  design; 

a  improved  coordination  between  the  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  programs;  and 

a  enhanced  federal  fuiancing,  including  lower  state  matching  rates. 
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The  Goveraors  believe  federal  welfare  refonn  is  an  essential  compoooit  in  restoring  reqmnsibility  and  stability 
to  the  American  family.  We  believe  welfare  benefits  should  be  based  on  the  c»ncept  of  mutual  responsibilities 
of  both  the  recipient  and  the  government,  in  that  reform  legislation  should  stress  and  reward  personal  initiative 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

The  President's  proposal  is  a  positive  contribution  to  the  welfare  refoim  debate.  The  administration  consulted 
extensively  with  states  and  localities  in  developing  the  welfare  reform  proposal,  and  we  commend  the  President 
and  his  Working  Group  on  Welfare  Reform  for  their  commitment  to  an  open  consultation  process.  Like  the 
Governors'  policy,  the  President's  proposal  recognizes  the  importance  of  work  as  an  alternative  to  welfare  and 
includes  numerouR  elements  designed  to  enhance  state  ability  to  prepare  recipients  for  work  and  place  them  in 
jobs. 

Throughout  our  discussions,  the  states  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  flexibility  and  continued  innovation. 
There  is  no  one-size-fits-all  solution  to  welfare,  and  states  must  have  the  flexibility  to  develop  programs  and 
services  that  will  address  the  unique  characteristics  of  our  welfare  populations  and  economic  conditions  within 
our  individual  states.  We  applaud  the  President's  efforts,  within  the  framework  of  his  plan,  to  afford  states 
specific  options  to  try  different  approaches  without  having  to  apply  for  waivers.  These  state  options  include 
making  work  pay  by  expanding  earned  income  disregards  and  providing  advance  payments  of  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit 

Welfare  is  a  complex  program.  The  fundamental  changes  sought  by  the  President  and  the  Governors  will 
require  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  clearly  recognizes  the  balance  between  the  federal  role  in  defining  basic 
policy  objectives  and  the  state  and  local  role  in  crafting  the  procedures  and  processes  needed  to  obtain  those 
objectives.  NGA  will  work  closely  with  the  administration  and  Congress  to  ensure  that  the  balance  is  achieved. 
Final  federal  legislation  must  not  become  overly  prescriptive  or  detailed. 

In  summary  we  support  the  principles  in  the  President's  proposal.  We  would  note  that  there  are  other  proposals 
currently  before  Congress  that  also  incorporate  a  number  of  these  principles,  reflecting  substantial  consensus  on 
thenL 


NGA  Concerns  with  the  Admlnlstntion  Proposal  and  Other  Pending  Bills 

We  also  have  identified  some  areas  of  the  administration's  proposal  that  we  believe  should  be  revised.  In 
detailing  these  concerns  to  the  subcommittee,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  many  of  these  concerns  apply 
equally  to  other  pending  welfare  reform  proposals.  As  a  general  observation,  we  believe  it  is  important  for  the 
subconmiittee  to  hear  from  those  of  us  who  will  be  implementing  these  reforms  that  the  implementation 
challenges  around  this  bill  and  several  of  the  other  major  bills  cannot  be  overstated.  None  of  us  yet  know^  for 
example,  how  much  it  will  cost  or  how  long  it  will  take  to  create  a  system  that  can  track  AFDC  receipt  across 
the  country  and  over  the  years  in  order  to  monitor  individual,  lifetime  time  limits.  There  also  are  very  significant 
questions  about  our  ability  as  a  country  to  create  large  numbers  of  publicly  subsidized  jobs  for  welfare 
recipients. 

I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  our  specific  concerns  with  the  administration's  bill.  There  are  other  issues  that 
we  are  concerned  about  that  I  will  not  take  time  to  discuss  here;  we  would  be  happy  to  submit  a  detailed  list  of 
reconunendations  to  the  subcommittee  when  we  have  had  more  time  to  complete  our  review  and  analysis  of  the 
bill. 

1)  Financing.  We  appreciate  the  administration's  inclusion  of  enhanced  federal  match  rates  and  increased 
federal  funding  for  welfare  reform.  As  members  of  the  subcommittee  are  well  aware,  implementation  of  the 
Family  Support  Act  was  hindered  greatly  by  the  lack  of  state  resources  during  the  recession  to  provide  the 
required  state  match  for  the  federal  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  program  and  for  child  care 
funding.  We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  positive  impact  of  these  enhanced  match  rates  and  increased 
federal  fimds  may  be  offset  by  financing  mechanisms  that  shift  costs  to  states  and  localities.  The  Governors  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the  administration's  proposed  cap  on  state  emergency  assistance  expenditures  and 
about  various  proposals  to  limit  federal  assistance  to  legal  immigrants.  We  ask  Congress  to  recognize  that  if 
federal  welfare  reform  is  fmanced  through  cost  shifts  to  states  and  localities,  it  has  the  potential  to  become  a 
zero  sum  game  in  some  states  and  localities  without  a  significant  net  iiKrease  in  the  resources  available  to 
implement  welfare  reform. 

2)  Participation  Rates ,  Sanctions,  and  Administrative  Costs.  Given  what  we  know  about  participation  rates 
achieved  in  similar  programs  in  the  past,  we  are  concerned  that  the  participation  rates  of  45  percent  for  the 
JOBS  and  WORK  programs  may  be  set  too  high.  The  best  example  we  have  to  date  of  a  program  that  required 
participation  by  every  adult  recipient,  and  made  intensive  efforts  to  enforce  that  participation,  is  the  San  Diego 
SWIM  program.  That  program  successfully  increased  employment  and  earnings,  but  achieved  monthly 
participation  rates  of  only  about  one-third  of  cases,  if  program  activities  alone  are  counted,  or  about  one-half  of 
cases,  if  employment  at  any  time  during  the  month  is  counted. 
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These  SWIM  rates  include  many  more  people  than  could  be  counted  as  paiticq>ants  unda  current  JOBS  rules, 
because  reorients  were  counted  as  participants  if  they  participated  at  any  point  in  the  month.  (By  contrast, 
JOBS  participation  rates  allow  states  to  count  recipients  as  participants  only  if  they  meet  a  number  of  standards 
requiring  ongoing  weekly  participation  at  certain  hourly  levels.)  So,  despite  the  fact  that  an  independent 
evaluation  of  the  program  concluded  that  SWIM  had  reached  as  many  recipients  as  was  practically  possible, 
and  worked  with  virtually  every  case  on  the  tolls  in  order  to  achieve  those  rates,  the  end  result  was  a 
participation  rate  lower  than  that  proposed  in  the  administration  bill,  and  considerably  lower  than  that  proposed 
in  some  of  the  other  bills  that  have  been  introduced. 

For  the  JOBS  program,  in  particular,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  proposed  45  percent  participation  rate  for 
the  phased-in  group  is  in  addition  to  requiremoits  to  meet  existing,  very  high  participation  rates  for  uneoq>loyed 
parent  cases.  In  addition,  states  must  continue  to  serve  all  existing  JOBS  participants  until  they  leave  AFDC 
and  to  serve  all  volunteos  for  the  program  as  long  as  funding  is  available.  Some  states  believe  that  the  net 
effect  of  these  requirements  will  be  to  double  the  size  of  their  JOBS  program  in  the  fust  year  this  legislation 
takes  effect  Yet  the  enhanced  funding  for  the  JOBS  program  phases  in  slowly,  with  the  full  enhanced  match  not 
becoming  available  for  five  years  and not  until  a  state  has  implemented  the  program  statewide. 

In  addition,  we  believe  that  the  caps  on  discretionary  deferrals  and  extensions  of  the  time  limit  are  set 
imrealistically  low  and  the  deferral  and  extension  categories  are  defined  too  rigidly. 

We  strongly  object  to  the  legislation's  use  of  reductions  in  the  federal  match  for  basic  AFDC  benefits  as  a 
penalty  mechanism.  This  match  is  reduced  for  certain  portions  of  the  caseload  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances — for  example,  if  states  do  not  meet  participation  rates  for  the  JOBS  or  WORK  programs,  fail  to 
adopt  mandated  child  support  procedures,  exceed  the  caps  on  deferrals  or  extensions,  or  fail  to  keqj  accurate 
records  on  the  time  limits.  States  also  may  lose  federal  matching  funds  for  basic  beneflts  if  certain  paternity 
establishment  rates  are  not  met  The  Governors  believe  that  there  is  a  shared  federal-state  responsibility  for 
providing  basic  benefits,  and  we  are  deq>ly  concerned  about  establishing  any  precedent  linking  the  federal 
commitment  to  state  actions  in  other  areas.  If  Congress  deems  that  sanctions  are  necessary,  we  would 
recommend  something  similar  to  the  current  JOBS  penalty  struaure,  where  the  federal  JOBS  match  rate  is 
reduced  for  failing  to  meet  JOBS  requirements.  However,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  during 
the  initial  pbase-in  period  to  focus  on  timely  and  accurate  rqxirting  of  program  performance  and  provide  states 
with  incentives  for  improvement 

Finally,  the  Governors  are  concerned  about  the  new  procedural  requirements  imposed  by  the  bill,  such  as  the 
review  mechanism  and  arbitration  or  hearings  required  if  disagreements  arise  on  employability  plans.  We  fear 
that  these  requirements  will  increase  administrative  costs  and  slow  implementation  of  the  program. 

3)  The  WORK  Program.  We  believe  the  WORK  program  could  be  simplified  for  ease  of  administiatioiL 
NGA  policy  states  that  all  Americans  should  be  productive  members  of  their  community.  It  also  states  tiiat 
there  are  various  ways  to  achieve  this  goal.  The  preferred  means  is  through  private,  unsubsidized  work  in  the 
business  or  non-profit  sectors.  Other  alternatives,  in  order  of  priority,  include  unsubsidized  public  sector 
employment,  subsidized  jobs,  grant  diversion,  working  off  the  welfare  grant,  and  volunteering  in  community 
service  work.  The  Governors  would  like  the  flexibflity  to  address  all  of  these  alternatives.  The  requiranent  that 
participants  be  paid  wages  equal  to  that  of  regular  employees  would  add  greatly  to  the  cost  and  would  make  it 
very  difficult  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  work  positions.  In  addition,  the  grievance  and  binding 
arbitration  procedures  related  to  nondi^lacement  are  exceptionally  burdensome.  The  bill's  many  other 
requirements  related  to  WORK  benefits,  leave,  and  the  sanctions  process  (wfaidi  is  more  cumbersome  than  that 
for  JOBS  participants)  are  very  difficult  and  given  the  anticipated  scope  of  the  WORK  program, 
administratively  unworkable.  States  also  object  to  the  requirements  that  the  JOBS  and  WORK  programs  be  run 
by  the  same  agency  and  that  every  locality  establish  WORK  advisory  boards. 

Creating  400,000  publicly  created  jobs  for  AFDC  recipients  by  the  year  2000  will  be  a  tremendous  challenge, 
one  that  demands  the  maximum  amount  of  state  and  local  flexibility  to  make  it  work.  No  one  really  knows  the 
best  approach  for  creating  meaningful  work  experience  for  this  population — it  is  imperative  that  the  bill  leave 
room  for  us  to  try  many  different  paths. 

4)  Child  Support  Mandates.  NGA  has  supported  child  support  mandates  that  are  critical  to  improving 
interstate  enforcement,  such  as  state  adoption  of  the  Uniform  Interstate  Family  Support  Act  Governors  are 
strongly  committed  to  improving  child  support  enforcement  systems  in  their  states  and  they  support 
performance-based  incentives  for  state  and  local  implementation  of  program  improvements.  However,  they  are 
concerned  about  the  number  and  scope  of  intrastate  child  support  enforcement  mandates  included  in  this  bOI, 
some  of  which  would  force  states  to  adopt  entirely  new  child  support  enforcement  systems.  The  bill  would 
require,  for  example,  states  with  judicial  systems  for  paternity  establishment  and  child  support  enforcement  to 
switch  to  administrative  ones.  It  would  require  states  with  locally  administered  and  funded  child  siq>poit 
collection  and  disbursement  functions,  such  as  Michigan,  to  centralize  those  fimctions  at  the  state  level,  which 
would  involve  massive  reorganization  and  the  hiring  of  large  numbers  of  new  state  employees.  Many  of  these 
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mandates  would  require  substantial  expenditures  on  new  infonnaticHi  systems  devdopment,  yet  the  bill  caps 
federal  funding  for  information  systems  and  cuts  the  federal  match  rate. 

Slates  also  view  the  requirement  to  establish  paternity  within  one  year  of  enrollment  as  impossible  to  meet  in 
many  large  urban  areas.  Finally,  the  requirement  to  bring  all  child  support  cases  who  request  it  into  the  child 
support  agency  system  could  mean  a  doubling  of  child  support  caseloads  at  the  same  time  that  states  would  be 
trying  to  meet  all  of  the  new  requirements  for  the  AFDC  cases. 

5)  InfonnatiaB  Systems.  NGA  is  concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  proposed  cap  on  the  federal  share  of  the 
enhaiKed  and  regular  match  for  design  and  development  costs  for  automation  systems.  We  also  believe  that 
federal  assistance  for  information  systems  should  not  be  limited  to  those  systems  that  are  developed  by  the 
federal  govenunent  or  as  part  of  multistate  coUaboratives.  The  states  and  the  federal  government  have  invested 
a  considerable  amount  in  the  current  systems.  The  new  requirements  of  this  legislation  will  increase  the  need  for 
compatible  data  across  states,  but  will  also  require  new  and  more  complex  interfaces  with  other  state  systems. 

It  appears  that  the  quickest  and  most  cost-efficient  approach  is  to  modify  existing  systems.  This  will  require 
state-by-state  modifications. 

Although  the  federal  goverrunent  should  encourage  multistate  cooperation  and  enhance  federal  assistance,  it 
should  not  impose  a  national  or  regional  solutiotL  Instead  the  federal  role  should  be  to  define  conunon  data 
elements  necessary  for  implementation  of  the  program. 

6)  Implementation  Timetable.  Currently  the  bill  requires  states  to  implement  the  bill  one  year  after  enactment 
When  Congress  last  passed  welfare  reform  in  1988,  it  took  the  federal  govenmient  one  year  just  to  publish 
regulations.  The  administration's  proposal  is  considerably  more  complicated  than  the  Family  Support  Act 
Two  years  is  the  absolute  minimnin  amount  of  time  that  will  be  needed  for  most  states  to  implement  this 
program,  especially  because  states  cannot  get  very  far  without  knowing  what  federal  rules  they  must  meet  It 
will  take  time  to  build  capacity  in  the  JOBS  program,  and  in  the  related  employment  and  training  and  child  care 
programs.  We  will  need  to  build  ikw  information  systems  in  order  to  implement  this.  The  counting  of 
individual  months  of  AFDC  eligibility  across  counties  and  stales  and  over  long  periods  of  time  poses  particular 
information  system  problems.  An  utuealistically  short  national  implementation  date,  even  one  that  can  be 
extended,  creates  artificial  pressures  for  states  to  implement  before  they  actually  are  ready  to  do  so. 

7)  Time  Limits.  Most  Governors  support  the  two-year  time  limit  for  the  target  population.  Some  Governors 
would  like  more  flexibility  to  decide  how  to  phase-in  the  time  limits,  and  to  expand  the  target  population. 
Allowing  states  to  prc^x>se  different  ways  to  phase  the  program  in,  subject  to  some  national  target  for  caseload 
coverage,  will  etiable  them  to  grapple  with  the  time  limit  issue  and  target  popidation  and  propose  solutions 
appropriate  for  each  state. 

We  would  also  like  to  note  that  states  have  invested  considerable  time  and  effort  in  the  development  of 
experiments  to  test  a  variety  of  reform  initiatives  through  the  Section  1115  waiver  process,  including  many 
approved  by  the  administration.  The  Governors  would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  any  new  federal 
reform  legislation  allowing  states  to  complete  the  welfare  demonstrations  currently  underway  through  waivers 
and  to  allow  future  experimentatioiL  We  also  want  to  tmderscore  the  importance  of  interagency  cooperation  in 
the  waiver  process.  The  new  state  flexibility  on  the  EITC  in  the  bill,  for  example,  will  only  be  meaningful  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  Treasury  Department  Other  departments  whose  assistance  is  critical  to  timely 
waiver  review  and  approval  include  Agriculture,  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Education,  and  Labor. 
Further,  the  Governors  insist  that  the  existing  waiver  approval  process  not  be  burdened  with  additional 
requirements  that  delay  action  on  waiver  requests. 

NGA  appreciates  the  new  state  flexibility  that  is  incorporated  into  the  bill  through  state  plan  options  and 
waivers.  We  do  not  think  this  flexibility  should  be  limited  to  a  speciflc  number  of  states,  however,  and  would 
like  to  see  such  options  as  advance  payment  of  the  EITC  or  adjustments  to  the  time  limit  open  to  all  states  that 
wish  to  apply  for  than. 

One  final  concern  we  have  is  that  two  key  prevention  components  in  the  bill-the  teen  pregnancy  prevention 
grants  and  the  community  prevention  grants-would  bypass  states.  We  believe  that  states  must  be  involved  to 
ensure  that  the  grants  do  not  result  in  di^lication  of  efforts  to  integrate  the  new  grant  activities  with  ongoing 
state  and  local  efforts. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  and  my  fellow  Govemois  are  as  eager  as  the  President  and  all  of  you  in 
Congress  to  do  as  much  as  possible  as  soon  as  possible  to  improve  the  welfare  system  in  this  country.  We 
believe  that  the  President's  bill  is  a  positive  contribution  to  the  welfare  debate  and  support  many  a.spects  of  It 
However,  I  think  you  can  see  from  our  list  oi  concerns  that  fundamentally  resbMCturing  the  welfare  system  is  an 
enormously  complex  task.  As  Governors  who  must  implement  whatever  law  is  passed,  we  bear  a  special 
ttiponslbillty  to  temper  the  rhetoric  of  the  welfare  reform  debate  with  reality,  and  to  let  you  know  candidly 
wfi^can  feasibly  be  done  in  what  timeframe  at  the  sute  and  local  level.  We  hope  to  work  closely  with  you  in 
te  months  ahead  to  ensure  that  federal  welfare  reform  takes  shape  in  a  way  that  allows  us  to  match 
our  actions  to  our  words. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much,  Grovemor. 

Regarding  the  work  program — public  service  jobs  in  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  call  for  some  400,000  community  work  or  public  serv- 
ice jobs,  certainly  not  public  service  jobs,  but  working  in  the  public 
sector.  In  your  State  of  Delaware,  which  would  not  probably  be  a 
reflection  of  the  national  welfare  population,  what  is  the  size  of  the 
welfare  population.  Governor?  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

Governor  Carper.  We  have  an  employment — I  am  going  to  turn 
to  Carmen  Nazario  to  help  me  with  the  exact  number,  who  is  our 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Social  Services.  Delaware,  we  have  about 
700,000  people  who  live  there,  our  employment  is  about  385,000 
people. 

And,  Secretary  Nazario,  if  you  could  help  me  with  the  size. 

Ms.  Nazario.  I  think  the  projected  needs  for  work  slots  is  about 
1,000  work  slots,  and  we  have  about  3,000  people  participating 
right  now. 

Governor  Carper.  We  are  projecting  the  Secretary  reports  about 
1,000  work  slots  that  we  would  need.  Keep  in  mind,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, our  total  employment  in  the  State  has  gone  to  about  350,000. 
We  have  seen  the  number  of  employed  people  in  our  State  grow 
about  8,000  from  1  year  ago,  June  to  June,  1994. 

And  so  I  think  what  you  see  there  is  a  pretty  good  opportunity, 
at  least  with  a  rising  economy,  for  us  to  meet  a  lot  of  the  need  for 
jobs,  to  place  folks  who  are  in  the  JOBS  or  the  work  program  that 
actually  can  occur  in  the  private  sector,  we  would  hope  to  encour- 
age that. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  concerned  about  certain  States.  In  your 
State,  only  a  1,000  job  slot  need  would  certainly  be  different  from 
my  State.  I  am  thinking  specifically  in  terms  of  community  work 
programs  and  jobs  that  would  be  created  in  the  private  sector  with 
case  managers,  supervisors  who  will  have  to  certainly  bring  people 
into  the  work  force,  supervise  them,  place  them  not  only  in  jobs  but 
provide  whatever  else  would  be  needed,  transportation  and  other 
things. 

I  don't  want  to  create  another  entitlement  of  a  welfare  program 
for  socialworkers  and  overlook  the  welfare  population  itself  I  think 
what  we  have  to  continue  to  focus  on  is  the  welfare  population. 
And  we  must  do  it  in  a  fashion  that  if  we  are  going  to  create  jobs, 
then  the  job  creation  ought  to  be  centered  around  the  welfare  re- 
cipients who  we  are  trying  to  move  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  bring 
the  Federal  and  State  matching  dollars  down. 

I  wonder  if  the  jobs  in  your  State  would  be  different  from  the 
jobs  in  my  State  and  other  States  with  large  numbers  of  welfare 
recipients,  especially  since  you  are  talking  about  5  million  adults, 
in  which  about  2.8  million  adults  would  possibly  be  placed  into 
some  type  of  community  work  program  or  in  the  private  sector. 

Naturally,  we  would  all  like  to  have  jobs  in  the  private  sector  for 
all  welfare  recipients  particularly  those  who  are  trapped  into  this 
vicious  cycle  and  cannot  get  out  of  it  without  training,  education, 
and  the  type  of  skills  that  would  be  needed  to  be  matched  up  with 
jobs  in  the  private  sector.  It  bothers  me  when  we  talk  about 
400,000-^00,000  jobs;  we  really  don't  know  where  those  jobs  are 
going  to  be. 
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You  certainly  can't  bring  1,000  people  over  to  the  State  capitol, 
and  the  day  they  show  up  at  work  you  can  find  somebody  to  place 
them  in  a  job.  You  have  a  supervisor  in  place.  Other  people  have 
to  be  hired  in  order  to  manage  that  work  force,  would  they  not? 

Governor  Caeper.  As  you  suggest,  we  will  need  in  Delaware,  and 
I  presume  Tennessee  will  need,  Iowa  will  need,  Michigan  will  need 
people  to  help  manage  that  caseload,  whether  it  is  1,000  or  10,000, 
whatever  it  might  be.  We  hope  to  help  slot  them  in  the  right  posi- 
tions, that  is  work  that  they  would  find  worthy  to  do.  We  are  not 
just  interested  in  sending  people  out  to  rake  leaves  or  clean  up 
trash  along  the  highways,  although  there  are  leaves  that  need  to 
be  raked  and  trash  that  needs  to  be  cleaned  up. 

Can  I  mention  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  administration's  proposal 
that  I  think  is  most  helpful  in  trying  to  get  people  to  move  from 
lack  of  being  self-sufficient,  I  mean,  to  being  self-sufficient  and 
working  in  the  private  sector,  is  the  way  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  use  the  earned  income  tax  credit.  As  you  know,  currently 
if  you  or  I  are  on  a  welfare  roll  and  decide  to  take  a  job,  we  can 
use  the  earned  income  t£ix,  but  we  can't  get  it  in  advance. 

One  of  the  things  we  like  very  much  about  the  administration's 
proposal,  it  would  permit  us  to  pull  the  earned  income  tax  credit 
forward  into  the  present,  to  essentially  transform  a  minimum-wage 
job  into  a  $6-an-hour  job.  You  can't  get  that  kind  of  value  for  EITC 
for  someone  who  goes  into  a  community  work  program.  It  has  to 
be  basically  a  paying  job,  private  sector,  or  maybe  a  nongovern- 
mental position. 

We  think  that  is  going  to  be  a  very  helpful  incentive  to  help 
incentivize  those  people  who  are  dependent  to  look  for  a  private 
sector  opportunity. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  also  mention  that  the  Governors  want  this 
flexibility.  How  much  flexibility  are  you  looking  for,  not  you,  but 
the  Governors'  Association.  You  say  you  want  it,  but  you  don't 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  withdraw  its  financial  support 
from  the  welfare  programs.  If  you  want  all  of  that  flexibility,  are 
the  Governors  willing  to  take  full  responsibility  or  do  they  expect 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  continue  to  vote  for  a  welfare  policy 
that  we  might  disagree  with  in  our  States? 

I  mean,  if  you  want  all  of  the  flexibility,  as  suggested  by  all  of 
the  waivers  before  HHS,  will  the  Governors  accept  full  responsibil- 
ity and  get  the  Federal  Government  out  of  it? 

Governor  Carper.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Grov- 
ernors — and  President  Clinton  as  a  Governor  was  one  who  under- 
stood the  interests  in  the  States  for  flexibility.  States  can  be,  as 
you  know,  a  laboratory,  and  for  us  to  be  able  to  test  how  well  ideas 
work  or  don't  work.  Aiid  we  would  encourage  you  to  continue  to  let 
us  have  that  kind  of  flexibility,  in  some  cases,  to  fail,  but  in  other 
cases,  to  succeed,  so  that  we  can  share  those  successes  and/or  the 
failures  with  other  States. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  I  sense  from  the  Governors'  Association 
is  that  they  want  more  than  flexibility.  They  want  to  run  the  pro- 
gram. They  want  total  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  welfare  popu- 
lation with  the  Federal  Government  kicking  in  all  of  the  moneys. 
That  is  basically  what  you  are  asking  for,  is  that  not  correct? 

Governor  Carper.  States  kick  in  about  half  the  money. 
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Chairman  Ford.  You  want  the  50  or  55  percent  of  Federal  dol- 
lars to  continue  to  flow,  but  complete  flexibility  for  the  States  to 
run  their  welfare  programs,  basically. 

Governor  Carper.  I  think  it  is  human  nature,  and  we  are  human 
beings  even  as  Governors.  I  think  it  is  human  nature  that  we  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  the  assistance,  but  yet  we  want 
the  ability  to  call  the  shots  to  some  extent,  particularly  when  we 
think  we  know  maybe  better  in  our  States  what  would  work  well 
for  Delaware  or  Tennessee  or  Iowa  than  perhaps  the  entire  Con- 
gress or  the  administration. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  you  find  that  to  be  true? 

My  State  has  never  seen  the  light  on  the  two-parent  family  issue. 
I  am  not  sure  we  are  that  progressive. 

We  might  be  a  poor  State,  but  welfare  benefits  have  always  been 
very,  very  low  at  the  expense  of  other  big  ticket  items  for 
nonpoverty  stricken  citizens  of  my  State.  So  I  am  not  sure  there 
are  welfare  recipients  who  can  afford  to  pay  $300-an-hour  pin- 
stripes to  lobby  for  them  in  the  State  legislatures  or  here  in  the 
Congress. 

The  children,  8  million  children,  who  are  forced  into  this  poverty 
cycle,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  will  not  have  the  ear  of  a  Gov- 
ernor or  someone  in  the  legislature  will  continue  to  pound  away. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  bigger  responsibility  to  guarantee 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  even  though  they  might  be  forced  out 
of  the  work  force,  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

Governor  Carper.  Let  me  just  say  with  respect  to  two-parent 
families,  as  you  well  know,  our  policies  in  this  country  and  in  many 
of  our  States,  have  been  such  that  they  encourage  the  dissolution 
of  two-parent  families  in  the  maintenance  and  creation  of  one- 
parent  families. 

I  don't  know  the  administration's  proposal  well  enough  to  be  able 
to  say  this  with  certainty,  but  my  recollection  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration tries  to  reverse  that  so  that  we  support  the  establishment 
I  think  more  firmly  of  two-parent  families  and  even  provide  assist- 
ance to  two-parent  families  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  as  long 
as  they  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  find  a  job. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  administration  only  supports  it  for  a  cer- 
tain time  period.  There  is  a  cutoff  period.  The  administration  is  not 
fair  in  their  provision  in  this  policy  when  we  talk  about  family  sta- 
bility, family  structure,  out-of-wedlock  births. 

We  hear  all  of  the  talk  that  the  Federal  Government  institu- 
tionalized out-of-wedlock  births.  When  you  see  in  so  many  States 
that  a  woman  could  sleep  with  her  boyfriend,  but  couldn't  sleep 
with  her  husband,  something  was  wrong  with  the  policies. 

Governor  Carper.  I  agree.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  recommend 
a  set  of  policies  that  said  we  as  a  Nation  should  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  two-parent  families  and  the  sustenance  of  those. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  just  talking  about  my  Governor  and  the 
other  Grovemors. 

Governor  Carper.  If  a  State,  whether  it  is  Tennessee  or  some- 
where else,  doesn't  want  to  do  that,  can  come  to  this  administra- 
tion or  subsequent  administration  and  ask  for  a  waiver.  My  guess, 
they  would  not  have  a  lot  of  success  in  getting  a  waiver  on  that 
point  from  the  administration. 
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Going  back  to  something  you  said  earlier,  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  indeed,  the  members  of  your  full  committee  and  the 
House  as  a  whole,  have  different  points  of  view  on  welfare  reform. 
We  are  talking  about  flexibility  and  how  the  States  wanted  flexibil- 
ity. 

In  order  for  us  as  Governors  to  be  able  to  come  to  a  consensus 
on  the  principles  that  I  have  shared  with  you  earlier,  part  of  what 
we  have  had  to  do  is  to  agree  that  States  would  have  flexibility  to 
have  an  option  to  do  something  differently  in  our  State,  to  perhaps 
take  a  different  course,  and  some  of  those  are  fairly  controversial. 
But  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  a  State,  there  will  be  a  cap  with 
respect  to  payment  of  welfare  benefits  and  when  a  person  has  more 
than  one  child — in  Delaware,  we  don't  have  such  a  cap.  You  have 
got  some  States  for  whom  that  is  an  important  thing.  The  Gov- 
ernors are  Democrats  or  Republicans  of  those  States,  and  for  us, 
the  best  way  to  reach  a  consensus  was  to  give  the  States  some 
flexibility. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  not  opposed  to  that,  Governor.  Please,  un- 
derstand that  I  am  not. 

But  in  looking  at  many  of  the  waivers  that  have  been  requested 
by  HHS,  many  of  the  States  have  new  programs  they  want  to  dem- 
onstrate. Some  are  successful  and  some  are  not.  I  certainly  support 
the  Governors'  Association.  You  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
Family  Support  Act  of  1988. 

Certainly,  the  Governors'  Association  has  been  responsive  in  a  bi- 
partisan wav  to  this  subcommittee  and  others  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  think  we  just  want  to  make  sure  when  we  tackle  this  issue 
of  the  flexibility  to  States,  that  Governors  understand  that  when 
they  come  up  with  new  ideas  to  demonstrate  or  to  implement  a 
new  policy,  that  there  must  be  Federal  guidelines  which  all  States 
must  follow  to  make  sure  that  those  who  are  caught  in  this  vicious 
cycle  don't  slip  through  the  safety  net.  That  is  basically  what  we 
are  trying  to  say. 

I,  for  one,  think  that  every  welfare  recipient  drawing  welfare  and 
able  to  work,  should  work.  We  shouldn't  wait  2  years.  We  shouldn't 
wait  2  months.  There  are  many  adults  who  are  in  the  welfare  pop- 
ulation that  are  job-ready;  they  are  ready  to  go  to  work.  I  would 
like  to  see  them  go  to  work. 

I  don't  think  we  have  to  set  up  all  these  case  managers  and  hire 
all  these  socialworkers  and  everyone  else  to  manage  the  poor.  We 
need  to  create  some  of  those  jobs  for  the  welfare  recipients  and 
place  them  in  the  jobs  so  they  won't  come  back  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

We  are  trying  to  identify  jobs  for  the  whole  group  of  people.  We 
are  out  here  talking  about  all  of  these  jobs;  400,000  to  800,000  peo- 
ple working.  And  everybody  with  this  rhetoric — we  are  talking 
about  creating  jobs,  but  we  are  not  talking  about  creating  jobs  for 
the  welfare  population. 

And  that  is  what  this  welfare  bill  is  before  this  subcommittee. 
The  new  welfare  policy  changes  we  want  to  make  in  this  country 
would  reflect  the  welfare  population  and  not  socialworkers.  I  love 
them  dearly,  but  I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  create  are  jobs. 

Governor  CARPER.  If  we  need  400,000,  we  will  use  that,  that  is 
the  administration's  term.  If  we  need  400,000  jobs  outside  of  that 
which  would  be  created  in  the  private  sector  and  nonprofit  sector 
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in  the  next  several  years,  if  we  need  400,000  jobs,  I  certainly  don't 
want  to  see  us  have  to  hire  200,000  social  workers,  nor  does  any 
Governor,  in  order  to  be  able  to  find  jobs  for  400,000  folks  who  are 
now  on  welfare. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you.  Governor. 

Mr.  Santorum. 

Mr.  Santorum.  According  to  President  Clinton,  we  have  created 
3  million  jobs  in  the  last  3  years;  400,000  in  the  course  of  5  years 
is  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  I  guess  maybe  that  is  really  the  emphasis, 
is  to  try  to  get  people  in  private  jobs  and  that  is  what  we  hope 
some  of  the  limitations  and  penalties  that  are  included  in  the  bill 
that  have  been  proposed,  in  fact,  do,  which  is  encourage  people  to 
get  into  the  private  sector  job  market. 

Governor  Carper.  I  could  say,  Mr,  Santorum,  what  I  would  hope 
in  my  State  and  Pennsylvania  and  other  States,  that  that  is  exactly 
what  we  do.  Rather  than  simply  go  out  and  create,  make  work, 
jobs,  more  jobs  of  marginal  utility  or  need,  that  we  do  a  very  good 
job  of  coordinating  our  private  placement  efforts  of  getting  people 
in  their  private  sector — in  my  State,  8,000  new  jobs  in  the  last  12 
months.  As  Secretary  Nazario  said,  we  need  about  1,000  slots  in 
the  work  program.  We  need  about  one-eighth. 

Mr.  Santorum.  I  think  it  is  important  in  the  welfare  population 
to  get  to  work.  I  know  Mr.  Levin  is  working  on  this  issue  with  the 
Reemployment  Act,  and  we  are  trying  to  develop  some  consensus 
on  this  point — we  must  do  a  better  job  of  getting  people  out  into 
the  job  market  as  quickly  as  possible  once  they  end  up  on  the  un- 
employment or  welfare  program. 

A  couple  of  questions.  First  a  comment  and  that  is  I  want  to  also 
share  in  the  Chairman's  comments  about  the  tremendous  work 
that  you  did  on  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988,  and  the  key  role 
that  you  played  in  doing  something  which  is,  unfortunately,  becom- 
ing less  and  less,  ever  since  you  left,  less  and  less  evident  here, 
which  is  the  bipartisan  cooperation  in  fashioning  social  legislation. 
And  I  compliment  you  on  the  work  you  have  done  and  we  could  use 
you  back  here  again.  Although  I  am  sure  the  people  of  Delaware 
are  happy  to  have  you  as  Governor. 

Governor  Carper.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  that  would  be  happy 
to  send  me  back. 

Mr.  Santorum.  You  traded  places  with  a  very  good  guy,  Mike 
Castle,  who  has  done  a  tremendous  job  for  us  in  giving  the  States' 
perspective  on  the  Republican  bill  and  did  a  terrific  job,  so  I  com- 
pliment the  both  of  you. 

Governor  Carper.  It  is  interesting,  I  worked  as  Governor,  as  you 
know,  along  with  then  Governor  Clinton,  from  the  NGA  perspec- 
tive, and  now  we  have  sort  of  the  opportunity  to  reverse. 

Mr,  Santorum.  Now  he  is  here  mandating  what  you  guys  are 
going  to  do  in  the  statehouses. 

A  couple  of  questions  I  have  and  these  are  sticking  points  that 
a  lot  of  Grovemors  have  made  about  the  House  Republican  bill,  and 
I  would  like  to  air  them.  One  is  that  the  participation  rates  are 
much  too  stringent  and  that  we  are  going  to  force  too  many  people 
into  the  system  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  ready. 
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Before  you  answer  that — and  I  saw  your  testimony  with  respect 
to  the  President's  participation  standards,  and  you  said  they  were 
ambitious.  And  I  don't  know  if  you  said  unworkable,  but  at  least 
ambitious,  let's  leave  it  at  that. 

Ours  are  actually  even  more  ambitious  than  that.  And  then  there 
are  proposals  that  go  even  much  further  than  ours.  We  like  to 
think  we  are  somewnere  in  the  middle  ground  as  to  what  is  fea- 
sible to  get  people  into  the  programs. 

And  the  comment  I  want  to  make  is — and  again,  this  goes  with 
some  of  the  other  thinking  that  has  been  going  on  in  this  commit- 
tee, and  that  is  to  change  the  nature  of  these  programs  from — and 
I  know  you  cited  the  SWIM  example  in  San  Diego — a  program 
where  you  really  have  people  who  are  receiving  government  bene- 
fits, to  a  program  that  is  a  much  more  dynamic  program,  where 
you  are  actually  rewarding  people  who  run  the  system.  We  must 
reward  administrators  who  place  people  in  jobs  and  help  turn  wel- 
fare into  a  much  more  dynamic  place,  instead  of  dishing  out  checks 
every  so  often  to  welfare  recipients. 

And  to  do  that,  I  think  you  have  to  be  aggressive  and  dynamic 
in  your  approach,  and  I  don't  want  to  leave  the  vestige  of  the  old 
in  with  the  new  and  have  everything  bogged  down,  but  really 
strike  a  new  course.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  been  ag- 
gressive in  participation  standards;  and  I  just  want  your  comment 
on  that. 

Governor  Carper.  We  talked  earlier  in  the  questioning  of  what 
the  Chairman  raised  about  flexibility  for  the  States.  We  believe 
that  flexibility  also  should  occur  with  respect  to  participation  rates 
and  maybe  more  specifically  the  targeted  population. 

As  you  may  recall,  in  the  administration's  plan,  the  targeted  pop- 
ulation for  those  who  would  be  expected  to  participate  is  again 
really  those  people  bom  since  1971.  We  as  Governors  believe  that 
if  the  State  wants  to  be  more  aggressive,  if  they  want  to  say  those 
born  since  1961,  or  those  born  since  1951,  that  the  State  should 
have  the  flexibility,  the  right  to  include  that  larger  population. 

Mr.  Santorum.  As  you  know,  we  don't  provide  any  prescription 
as  to  what  population  you  can  deal  with  to  meet  participation 
standards.  You  can  deal  with  it  however  you  like  under  our  bill. 

Governor  Carper.  I  think  that  is  helpful.  I  think  it  is  also  helpful 
that  the  administration  said  at  the  very  least,  though,  we  want  you 
to  include  in  that  target  these  people  that  are  going  to  go  through 
this  job  training  program  and  expect  to  become  self-sufficient.  At 
the  very  least,  we  want  you  to  include  people  bom  since  1971.  If 
Delaware  or  Pennsylvania  wants  to  go  an  earlier  date  to  enlarge 
that  group,  fine. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  exclude  from  that  group  those 
people  who  may  be  disabled,  who  have  a  disabled  child  to  care  for, 
maybe  those  wno  have  a  very  young  baby.  I  think  the  administra- 
tion says  in  their  proposal  that  they  exempt  from  the  targeted 
gn^oup  maybe  those  with  the  first  child  up  to  the  age  of  1,  and  the 
second  child  for  3  months.  I  think  those  are  appropriate  exceptions 
as  well. 

Mr.  Santorum.  I  appreciate  it,  my  time  expired. 

Let  me  ask  one  very  quick  question. 
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You  talked  about  the  difficulty  of  paternity  establishment.  I 
think  every  member  of  this  committee  recognizes  the  importance  of 
establishing  paternity  in  requiring  fathers  to  take  a  more  active 
role  in  providing  for  their  child.  Aiid  there  is  an  effort  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  bipartisan  here  to  try  to  get  a  more  active  role  for  fa- 
thers. But,  obviously,  paternity  establishment  is  the  linchpin  in 
making  that  happen.  We  are  a  bit  concerned  when  we  hear  from 
the  States  that  it  is  just  too  cumbersome  to  establish  paternity. 

We  have  comments  from  people  representing  people  in  welfare 
programs,  that  States  take  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to  go 
through  and  establish  paternity,  that  this  is  not  a  high  priority  of 
States,  to  establish  paternity  is  costly,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  Rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  paternity  establishment  is,  in  fact,  a  linchpin 
as  to  making  fathers  be  more  responsible  and  involved  with  their 
children,  what  is  it  that  we  can  do  or  should  do  to  encourage  States 
to  do  a  better  job  at  this? 

Governor  Carper.  I  think  some  States — and  we  in  Delaware  just 
passed  legislation  to  make  it  easier  to  determine  paternity  so  you 
do  it  at  the  hospital,  you  don't  have  to  go  through  a  cumbersome 
legal  process  in  front  of  a  judge  in  order  to  get  someone  to  acknowl- 
edge paternity  of  a  child. 

Other  States  can  do  the  same  sort  of  thing.  We  are  not  unique. 
We  have  learned  to  do  that  from  other  States,  and  what  we  simply 
need  to  do  is  share  those  ideas. 

I  think  you  are  right,  but  if  we  don't  do  a  job,  a  good  job,  at  the 
outset,  almost  at  the  time  a  child  is  born  in  the  hospital,  that  is 
the  best  time  to  probably  determine  paternity.  And  in  many  cases, 
you  will  have  a  father  that  will  actually  show  up  at  the  hospital 
who  may  not  be  there  1  month  from  now  or  1  year  from  now,  but 
will  be  there  for  the  birth.  And  we  need  to  make  that  connection 
at  that  time  and  make  it  as  painless  and  easy  as  possible. 

We  talk  about  a  lot  in  welfare  about  what  women — we  don't  put 
a  lot  on  the  spotlight  of  our  responsibility  as  males  as  the  fathers 
of  these  children,  and  it  is  important  that  we  do  that. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Levin. 

Mr.  Levin.  Thank  you. 

Welcome  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
see  your  new  role. 

Governor  Carper.  I  am  an  extinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  Levin.  Not  extinguished,  distinguished.  You  left  of  your  own 
volition  and  we  are  glad  to  see  you  in  your  new  role. 

Governor  Carper.  Likewise. 

Mr.  Levin.  Your  testimony  places  a  substantial  emphasis  on 
flexibility,  and  I  very  much  agree  with  that.  I  do  think  that  com- 
bined with  flexibility  will  have  to  be  the  principle  of  responsibility 
and  that  the  States  will  need  to  accept  that  duality.  I,  for  one,  for 
example,  feel  that  the  greater  the  State  partnership,  the  more  like- 
ly it  will  be  that  we  can  end  up  relying  on  private  sector  rather 
than  public  sector  jobs. 

That  is  my  hope,  that  you  and  other  Governors  being  geographi- 
cally closer  than  anybody  here,  will  be  able  to  very  much  direct  the 
effort  toward  private  sector  rather  than  the  creation  of  public  sec- 
tor jobs.  You  will  have  that  responsibility  and  perhaps  we  can  pro- 
vide some  incentives. 
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It  is  also  true  for  the  target  group  that  I  agree  with  the  principle 
of  flexibility.  And  the  President's  proposal  doesn't  limit  what  the 
States  can  do.  It  places  a  requirement  of  where  the  focus  will  be 
and  States  can  build  on  that. 

In  my  own  judgment,  it  might  be  better  to  give  States  greater 
flexibility.  It  also  is  going  to  mean  more  responsibility.  And  so,  if 
I  might  just  say  to  you  as  the  representative  of  all  the  Governors, 
that  I  hope  very  much  in  the  next  weeks  and  months,  that  there 
will  be  a  very  active  partnership  in  creating  new  legislation. 

I  don't  know  what  the  experience  of  my  colleagues  has  been.  In 
each  of  our  cases,  I  think  our  particular  State  governments  are  ac- 
tive in  this  field,  but  I  think  in  addition  to  their  activity  back 
home,  there  needs  to  be  a  very  fertile  exchange  about  what  this 
legislation  should  look  like.  We  need  to  work  together  to  craft  it. 

So  we  look  forward  to  seeing  a  lot  of  you,  because  I  think  your 
presence  is  going  to  be  important  and  vour  participation  is  really 
going  to  be  essential.  Again,  if  you  feel  the  States  should  have  a 
greater  role  in  implementation,  I  think  that  is  going  to  mean  great- 
er responsibility,  not  only  for  implementation,  but  in  construction 
of  legislation.  So  I  certainly  very  much  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  in  your  not  new  role,  but  relatively  new  role. 

Governor  Carper.  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  is  an  issue  that  you  and  I  and  others  in  the  room  spent  a 
fair  amount  of  time  on  in  1988.  I  sit  in  a  different  seat  today,  and 
I  have  learned  by  virtue  of  where  I  am,  and  I  hope  I  can  take  back 
a  little  of  what  I  have  learned  and  bring  it  back  to  you  here  on  this 
subcommittee  and  committee  as  you  attempt  to  develop  a  consen- 
sus of  your  own. 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  about  being  a  Governor,  I  speak  to 
one  who  almost  was  a  Governor,  as  I  recall,  and  I  think  would  have 
been  a  good  one.  One  of  the  best  things  about  being  a  Governor, 
we  are  not  a  very  partisan  group  in  the  NGA,  and  we  tend  to  try 
to  set  aside  our  "Ds"  and  "Rs"  hats  most  of  the  time  and  try  to  for- 
mulate good  public  policy,  things  that  we  can  implement. 

We  have  to  be  the  implementers,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  can 
share  with  you  some  of  what  we  see  are  the  practical  problems  of 
the  proposals  that  are  made,  whether  Democratic  or  Republican, 
we  look  forward  to  doing  that. 

Mr.  Levin.  Good.  I  think  that  those  of  that  spirit  might  be  help- 
ful here  on  this  issue. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Grandy. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tom,  all  of  those  nostrums  about  bipartisanship  notwithstanding, 
there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  disagreement  on  welfare  reform 
in  Congress  which  may  preclude  a  final  product  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  before  the  end  of  this  Congress.  If  we  are  not  able  to  come 
to  a  kind  of  meeting  of  minds  on  a  broader  package,  would  the  Gov- 
ernors be  supportive  of  a  smaller,  more  targeted  child  support  ini- 
tiative, that  would  do  some  of  the  things  you  have  talked  about, 
creating  some  uniform  guidelines  without  putting  some  of  the 
intrastate  restrictions  that  are  included  in  the  President's  package, 
but  would  attempt  to  kind  of  harmonize  and  focus  on  unpaid  child 
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support?  Not  in  lieu  of  welfare  reform,  but  anticipating  a  welfare 
reform  package  that  may  come  when  we  have  a  little  less  on  our 
plate. 

Governor  Carper.  That  is  not  something  that  the  Governors 
have  actually  taken  up  and  discussed,  so  I  would  be  just  speaking 
for  myself  on  that  front.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  we  need 
to  do  with  respect  to  welfare  reform  to  change  our  system. 

The  notion  that  we  can  change  the  earned  income  tax  credit  so 
that  it  could  pull  it  forward  into  the  present  and  provide  a  really 
strong  incentive  for  people  to  take  jobs,  especially  private  sector 
jobs,  I  would  hate  to  wait  1  or  2  years  to  get  that  done.  The  work 
that  we  can  do  with  respect  to  more  support  to  child  care — among 
the  things  we  need  in  welfare  reform  that  are  going,  I  believe — are 
more  help  on  child  care,  so  when  a  person  goes  to  work  they  will 
have  somebody  to  help  take  care  of  their  child.  Some  help  on  health 
care,  so  that  if  a  person  becomes  one  of  the  working  poor  they 
won't  lose  their  health  care.  We  need  the  help  on  the  child  support 
enforcement.  We  need  the  help  on  the  earned  income  tax  credit.  We 
need  some  continued  flexibility  that  we  talked  about  here  before. 

I  would  be — I  personally  would  be  disappointed  if  the  best  that 
we  could  do  would  be  the  work  of  a  very  small  narrowly  focused 
package  on  child  support  enforcement.  If  that  is  the  best  we  could 
do,  that  is  the  best  that  we  can  do. 

I  also  express  a  concern,  sometimes  there  are  locomotives,  as  you 
know,  that  pull  legislation  through  the  House  or  the  Senate.  And 
those  locomotives  may  pull  some  things  that  are  more  controver- 
sial, but  nonetheless  needed,  and  you  may  have — if  you  take  the 
child  support  enforcement  out,  I  think  almost  everybody  will  agree 
it  makes  it  that  much  more  difficult  to  get  the  rest  of  the  package 
done.  So  those  are  some  reservations  that  I  would  speak  to.  Again, 
the  Governors  haven't  talked  about  this.  It  is  not  one  that  is  on  our 
plate. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Let  me  talk  about  one  of  the  linchpins  in  this  legis- 
lation. One  of  the  more  controversial  provisions  is  the  question  of 
time-limited  benefits. 

You  argue  in  your  testimony  for  more  flexibility  in  enforcing 
those  time  limits,  expanding  the  target  population  and  finding  dif- 
ferent ways  to  phase  the  program  in.  I  don't  think  we  would  be 
unreceptive  to  those  ideas.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  price  of  State 
flexibility  is  going  to  have  to  be  some  accountability  for  the  public 
dollars,  Federal  and  State,  that  go  into  investing  in  this  new  pro- 
gram. 

As  Grovernor  of  Delaware,  how  far  do  you  go  to  enforce  a  time 
limitation  on  a  single  mother  in  a  State  that  may  not  have  its  pub- 
lic works  program  up  and  running?  How  far  would  you  go  to  en- 
force that  if  the  limit  expires  and  that  individual  is  capable  of 
working,  but  is  not  working? 

Governor  Carper.  Is  it  a  person  willing  to  work? 

Mr.  Grandy.  I  use  that  term  subjectively.  If  you  are  willing  to 
work,  but  you  are  not  willing  to  look  for  work,  how  do  we  draw 
that  distinction.  Here  is  the  bottom  line:  One  of  the  criticisms  that 
is  made  against  time  limitation  is  that  ultimately  it  will  be  too  dif- 
ficult to  enforce. 
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To  pull  a  child  away  from  a  mother  who  is  able  to  work,  but  un- 
willing to  work — ^how  paternalistic  does  the  State  get  in  trying  to 
bring  down  the  discipline  of  limiting  the  public  subsidy.  In  my 
view,  and  I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Republican  initiative,  this  issue 
has  not  been  fully,  I  think,  posited  to  you  and  yet  it  will  be  on  the 
front  lines  of  this  debate. 

How  good  is  your  ability  to  make  that  program  work  when  we 
get  down  to  those  individuals  whose  behavior  we  are  trying  to  mod- 
ify, but  who  resist? 

Governor  Carper,  These  are  not  easy  calls.  You  have  an  instance 
where  the  custodial  parent,  the  mother  in  this  instance,  is  able  to 
work,  has  gone  through  the  training,  taken  advantage  of  the  train- 
ing, and  is  not  willing  to  take  a  job  that  may  be  there. 

Do  we  punish  that  mother  and  indirectly  the  children  of  that 
mother? 

Mr.  Grandy.  You  certainly  would  if  you  just  cut  off  the  benefits. 

Governor  Carper.  I  think  what  is  the  administration  proposal 
and  what  I  hope  is  in  the  plan  that  you  are  supporting  is  an  ap- 
proach that  does  punish  the  mother,  but  does  not  reduce  the  bene- 
fits for  the  child,  making  sure  that  the  child  still  has  access  to 
health  care,  that  the  child  still  receives  the  child's  portion  of  AFDC, 
but  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  ignore  the  custodial  parent  who 
is  not  making  the  effort  to  take  a  job  that  may  be  there. 

In  some  cases  if,  by  taking  what  I  describe  as  a  tough  love  ap- 
proach, if  it  jeopardizes  a  child,  we  may  need  to  move  that  child 
for  a  period  of  time  into  the  home  of  a  relative. 

Mr.  Grandy.  That  brings  up  another  set  of  questions  because  we 
did  not  target  the  question  of  illegitimacy  in  this  discussion,  but 
clearly  it  is  part  of  the  President's  initiative  and  one  of  the  reasons 
he  creates  the  target  population  that  he  does.  But  let  me  ask  you 
again  about  tough  love. 

Are  the  States  prepared  to  say  to  a  14-year-old  mother  who  is 
trying  to  acquire  benefits  that  the  price  of  those  benefits  would  be 
the  successful  completion  of  your  high  school  education  or  the 
equivalent  thereof?  Are  they  prepared  to  say  that  if  you  are  able 
to  live  at  home  with  a  parent  rather  than  access  public  housing, 
you  must  do  that? 

Governor  Carper.  We  take  that  approach  in  Delaware.  We  say 
to  the  parent,  in  this  case  the  teenage  parent,  in  order  for  you  to 
be  eligible  for  benefits,  we  expect  you  to  continue  to  live  at  home 
with  your  parents  or  parent  or  if  that  creates  a  harmful  situation 
to  require  them  to  live  with  a  responsible  adult. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Would  you  make  that  a  Federal  requirement  or  a 
State  option? 

Governor  Carper.  I  would  make  that  a  Federal  requirement  and 
then  g^ve  States  the  option  to  come  in  and  ask  for  a  waiver. 

Mr.  Grandy.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  the  States  opt  out 
of  that  requirement  as  opposed  to  opting  in? 

Governor  Carper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Would  the  same  thing  apply  to  a  high  school  or  sec- 
ondary degree  of  some  sort? 

Governor  Carper.  It  probably  would;  yes. 

Mr.  Grandy.  Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Ford.  I  am  not  sure  I  understood  that  last  comment, 
Governor.  A  teenager  14  years  of  age  wouldn't  qualify  for  any  hous- 
ing assistance  in  my  State.  Even  if  they  were  eligible,  most  housing 
authorities  have  waiting  lists  so  long,  until  if  you  were  30  and  had 
a  baby,  you  couldn't  get  accommodated  into  any  public  housing 
units. 

What  I  really  don't  want  us  to  do  is  lose  focus  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish.  We  are  trying  to  end  welfare  as  we  know  it, 
according  to  the  President.  If  we  want  to  end  welfare  as  we  know 
it,  we  want  those  who  are  able  to  work  to  go  to  work.  That  is  the 
bottom  line. 

All  the  flexibility  in  the  world  which  the  States  might  want,  and 
I  want  to  give  you  as  much  as  possible  as  long  as  the  States  don't 
get  carried  away  with  it,  doesn't  convince  me  that  the  States  are 
ready  to  rid  this  country  of  this  problem  when  we  look  at  waivers 
and  programs  States  have  under  demonstration  now. 

Out  of  the  1,000  job  slots  that  we  are  talking  about,  revenue 
sharing  has  gone  from  the  States  and  municipalities.  We  don't  see 
any  direct  assistance  for  the  urban  and  rural  areas  throughout  this 
country. 

What  if  the  Federal  Government  gave  you  something  like  $25 
million  to  train  people  and  bring  them  into  State  and  municipal 
governments  throughout  Delaware? 

Governor  Carper.  As  State  employees? 

Chairman  Ford.  Make  them  State  employees,  train  them  to  be 
State  employees,  municipal  employees,  wherever,  we  could  place 
them  on  community  work  programs.  If  you  had  a  full-time  slot  for 
on-the-job  training,  with  the  $25  or  $30  million  that  it  would  take 
for  these  1,000  job  slots,  you  could  hire  them.  When  we  had 
revenue-sharing  States,  municipalities  didn't  have  a  problem  hiring 
people. 

The  CETA  program  brought  people  into  government  jobs.  You 
thought  they  were  full-time  government,  municipal  employees,  and 
many  of  those  employees  moved  on  to  the  private  sector  after  they 
had  on-the-job  training.  Like  today,  many  State  employees,  when 
the  opportunity  comes,  move  to  the  private  sector. 

In  my  State,  that  is  true  and  in  my  city,  that  is  true.  What  would 
happen  if  the  Federal  Government  said  in  order  to  ease  this  prob- 
lem, we  would  like  you  to  not  create  jobs,  but  in  those  areas  where 
you  have  a  tight  budget  bring  other  employees  onto  the  State  or 
mimicipal  employment  rolls.  What  if  you  had  $30  million  to  employ 
people  in  State  government  similar  to  the  CETA  program  or  simi- 
lar to  a  revenue-sharing  program? 

Governor  Carper.  I  am  not  interested  in  growing  the  size  of  the 
employee  rolls  in  the  public  sector  in  our  State.  Though,  I  would 
be  willing  to  improve  opportunities  for  child  care  when  a  person 
took  a  job  in  the  private  sector  or  maybe  in  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, to  improve  the  quality  of  child  care  and  to  extend  the  length 
of  time  that  one  would  be  eligible  for  child  care. 

I  would  like  to  use  the  money  with  respect  to  health  care,  to 
make  sure  that  if  a  person  leaves  the  welfare  roll  and  takes  a 
minimum-wage  job,  that  they  are  not  going  to  have  for  just  a  cou- 
ple of  months  or  maybe  for  a  year,  but  to  continue  to  enjoy  health 
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care,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  That  is  how  I  would  use  that 
money. 

Chairman  Ford.  But  if  they  are  earning  meaningful  wages,  you 
won't  have  to  worry  about  health  care.  You  have  health  insurance 
on  your  other  State  employees.  They  would  be  treated  as  all  other 
State  employees. 

You  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  child  care,  to  that  degree,  if 
we  are  talking  about  meaningful  iobs.  I  don't  see  the  welfare  popu- 
lation as  a  population  that  ougnt  to  receive  minimum  wages.  I 
think  a  lot  of  people  are  trapped  into  this  welfare  cycle  who  have 
lost  meaningful  wages  and  good  jobs,  who  would  like  to  go  back  to 
work. 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  we  had  a  bad  economy  under  the 
Bush  administration.  We  saw  more  people  joining  the  welfare  rolls 
then,  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  this  country.  There  are  15, 
maybe  20,  percent  of  hardcore  welfare  recipients  who  it  would  be 
difficult  to  bring  right  into  the  work  force,  but  that  wouldn't  nec- 
essarily be  true  with  the  total  population. 

I  don't  think  that  we  should  confuse  this  total  population.  Ensure 
those  who  are  on  welfare,  minimum- wage  jobs  or  right  above  mini- 
mum-wage jobs  and  income  tax  credits.  Place  them  in  jobs  and  let 
them  work  immediately. 

I  was  really  directing  the  question  to  the  Grovernors'  Association 
as  it  relates  to  revenue  sharing,  the  old  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act,  and  the  cities,  municipalities  and  States 
receiving  something  similar. 

I  am  not  asking  you  to  create  jobs  or  how  would  you  manage  that 
on  welfare.  That  is  the  problem  I  have  with  States.  Child  care  is 
not  really  caring  for  the  child.  Child  care  under  the  welfare  pro- 
gram received  one  amount  of  dollars,  but  under  the  supplemental 
security  income  program.  States  receive  another  set  of  Federal  dol- 
lars for  all  the  disabled  children. 

I  don't  think  that  child  care  is  a  complete  answer  for  children 
who  are  bom  in  these  rat-infested  shacks  that  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  I  don't  think  those  children  are  privy  to  things  in  life 
like  other  children. 

To  think  that  child  care  is  the  answer — child  care  is  needed  for 
job  opportunities  for  the  mother,  yes,  but  that  is  not  the  answer  to 
problems  that  welfare  children  are  faced  with  in  this  population. 

So  I  guess  my  question  is,  what  if  you  had  something  similar  to 
a  CETA  program?  In  the  CETA  program  we  didn't  have  child  care. 
In  the  CETA  program,  we  didn't  have  health  care.  It  was  provided 
through  municipal,  county  and  State  governments. 

What  if  you  had  something  similar  to  CETA  that  would  over- 
night take  50  percent  of  the  people  off  the  welfare  rolls?  Everybody 
is  talking  about  taking  them  off  and  giving  everybody  the  flexibil- 
ity, but  if  we  are  serious  about  it,  we  would  create  some  jobs  right 
away. 

Grovemor  Carper.  Again,  when  the  Grovemors  have  met — ^and  I 
have  been  a  Governor  for  IV2  years — we  have  had  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  maybe  four  opportunities  to  meet.  In  recalling  con- 
versations collectively,  I  can't  recall  hearing  the  Governors  as  a 
group  saying  "We  would  like  to  recreate  something  like  CETA."  I 
near  them  saying  "for  God's  sake,  take  this  earned  income  tax  cred- 
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it  and  let  us  share  with  people  when  they  go  to  work  on  day  one. 
Do  something  with  respect  to  health  care  reform." 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  that  this  session.  I  like  the 
idea — ^I  realize  this  is  subjective,  but  if  you  were  to  give  us  $25  mil- 
lion, we  might  take  some  of  that  monev  and  give  private  sector  em- 
ployers a  tax  credit  to  hire  someone  who  has  oeen  on  a  welfare  roll 
to  bring  them  into  a  private  sector  position. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  things  I  think  Governors  are  more  in- 
clined to  do. 

Chairman  Ford.  Governor,  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony. 

Governor  Carper.  Thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  come. 

Chairman  Ford,  I  have  one  Member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Becerra, 
who  will  come  forward.  I  would  like  to  call  the  next  panel. 

I  would  like  to  have  Richard  Nathan  come  and  take  the  second 
seat  next  to  Mr.  Becerra;  Hon.  Jane  Campbell,  majority  whip  of  the 
Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  and  president-designate  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures;  Hon.  Kay  Coles  James,  sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Resources,  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia;  Michael  Pappas,  Chairman  of  the  Human 
Services  and  Education  Steering  Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties;  and  Kevin  Concannon,  director  of  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Human  Resources. 

I  am  going  to  recognize  my  colleague  who  has  testified  once  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  on  the  topic  of  welfare  reform,  but  he  want- 
ed to  come  back  to  discuss  the  issue  of  financing.  We  are  delighted 
to  have  you  back  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  XAVTER  BECERRA  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Becerra.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  and  speak  specifically  about 
the  issue  of  the  financing  components  of  welfare  reform.  I  appre- 
ciate the  time  that  the  committee  is  giving  to  the  issue  and  I  want 
to  applaud  the  chairman  for  taking  the  time  to  raise  questions 
about  what  welfare  reform  should  be  about. 

Let  me  try  to  be  brief,  because  I  have  submitted  testimony  and 
I  think  some  of  the  previous  witnesses  have  already  touched  on  the 
subjects  of  financing.  I  wish  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  subject  of  the 
$3  billion  or  so  that  the  administration  seeks  to  use  for  the  financ- 
ing of  welfare  reform.  This  mechanism  involves  the  curtailment  of 
benefits  to  legal  immigrants,  not  those  who  are  here  without  docu- 
ments, but  those  who  are  here  as  legal  immigrants  with  a  right  to 
be  in  this  country  as  well  as  the  right  to  become  U.S.  citizens. 

I  know  that  there  are  other  bills.  There  is  a  Mainstream  Forum 
legislation  and  I  know  Republicans  in  the  House  have  other  meas- 
ures as  well  that  would  be  harsher  in  the  treatment  of  illegal  im- 
migrants. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  think  the  issue  is  a  matter  of  eq- 
uity. When  you  have  a  group  of  individuals  in  this  country  who  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  they  are  not  citizens,  pay  the  same  taxes  and 
who  have  the  same  obligations  in  every  sense  that  any  U.S.  citizen 
would  haye,  including  fighting  in  wars  and  protecting  this  country's 
integrity,  then  it  seems  somewhat  incongruous  that  they  may  not 
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receive  services  because  of  their  immigrant  status.  It's  inequitable 
for  us  to  tell  individuals  that  are  paying  the  price  of  being  in  this 
country  and  trying  to  serve,  who  are  residents  of  this  country  and 
who  want  to  become  U.S.  citizens,  that  they  are  not  able  to  benefit 
from  the  services  that  are  provided  by  taxes  that  they  pay. 

I  think  we  would  want  to  take  a  very  close  look  at  what  we  do 
with  regard  to  those  who  are  providing  for  the  services  that  are 
being  provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Second,  I  understand  that  former  Congresswoman  Barbara  Jor- 
dan, who  is  the  Chairwoman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion Reform,  has  also  testified  before  this  committee  as  well.  I  be- 
lieve that  bipartisan  group  is  doing  a  tremendous  job  of  trying  to 
sift  through  all  the  debates  and  questions  being  raised  on  immigra- 
tion, both  legal  and  undocumented,  and  I  would  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  heed  some  of  the  words  of  Congresswoman  Jordan  and  the 
Commission  on  the  issue  of  immigration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that  the  Chairwoman 
stressed  was  that  we  want  to  avoid  treating  a  class  of  individuals 
differently  solely  because  they  may  not  yet  have  citizenship  status, 
but  ultimately  will  have.  It  also  seems  to  me  prudent  to  deliberate 
the  findings  of  the  Commission  to  determine  what,  in  fact,  we 
should  do  when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  immigration,  especially 
those  who  are  here  legally. 

I  believe  that  you  would  find  that  most  observers,  including  those 
who  will  testify  after  I  do  and  some  who  testified  before  me,  would 
say  that  it  would  be  ironic  if,  in  trying  to  reform  the  welfare  sys- 
tem, the  Federal  Government  shifted  the  cost  of  welfare  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

The  issue  of  immigration  may  do  exactly  that.  We  saw  some  of 
that  last  year  when  we  had  the  debate  on  trying  to  find  money  for 
funding  for  our  unemployment  compensation  system  a  little  bit  fur- 
ther and  we  did  that  by  extending  the  deeming  period  for  legal  im- 
migrants who  would  otherwise  qualify  for  certain  benefits  after 
their  sponsor  had  taken  care  of  them  for  a  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be  very  cautious  as  we  move  for- 
ward, and  for  that  reason,  I  applaud  the  committee  and  the  chair- 
man for  taking  the  time  to  explore  this  issue  because  it  is  not  an 
easy  one.  If  we  are  going  to  come  up  with  true  reform,  we  need  to 
make  sure  that  we  don't  do  welfare  reform  on  the  backs  of  those 
who  have  also  paid  the  price  to  be  in  this  country. 

Just  a  couple  of  other  thoughts  and  I  will  close.  I  do  appreciate 
the  chance  to  come  before  the  committee  a  second  time.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  pay  close  attention  to  what  the  State  legisla- 
tures— Governors  of  different  States  are  saying  when  it  comes  to 
welfare  reform  and  how  we  need  to  make  sure  that  benefits  are 
provided  to  those  who  need  them  the  most. 

If  it  is  work,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  then  we  provide  the  work 
and  we  provide  the  ability  for  these  individuals  to  do  the  work.  If 
those  individuals  that  happen  to  be  on  welfare  and  a  small  percent- 
age of  those  who  are  on  welfare  are  illegal  immigrants  that  aren't 
citizens,  but  if  some  of  those  individuals  who  need  to  work  happen 
to  also  be  legal  residents,  I  would  hope  that  this  reform  debate  will 
show  that  everyone  should  have  an  opportunity  to  get  off  welfare. 
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We  would  show  at  the  end  of  the  debate  on  welfare  in  the  record 
that  those  who  are  here  legally  after  having  paid  taxes  and  after 
having  fulfilled  all  their  obligations,  legal  and  otherwise,  that  we 
find  a  way  to  make  sure  that  their  taxes  are  being  spent  in  an  eq- 
uitable fashion  and  a  most  prudent  fashion. 

It  seems  that  we  would  find  that  there  should  be  no  reason  to 
restrict  access  to  those  particular  benefits  to  those  who  are  paying 
for  them,  including  the  legal  residents,  and  at  the  same  time,  it 
seems  somewhat  consistent  with  logic  to  make  sure  that  those  who 
are  legal  residents  are  not  asked  to  pay  an  additional  amount  in 
taxes  to  support  a  system  in  which  they  might  not  be  able  to  qual- 

ify. 

I  understand  that  there  are  concerns  with  the  increase  in  the  SSI 
component  of  public  services  that  are  being  consumed  at  this  stage 
by  legal  immigrants.  I  would  hope  the  committee  would  take  a 
close  look  at  the  fact  that  what  we  have  seen  in  the  last  decade 
or  two  is  the  fact  that  we  have  taken  in  quite  a  few  refugees  into 
this  country,  and  most,  when  they  come,  because  of  their  status, 
don't  come  with  a  lot. 

They  have  had  to  either  escape  the  country  that  they  are  fleeing 
quickly  or  come  with  very  little  notice,  and  as  a  result,  oftentimes 
they  come  with  very  little  in  terms  of  wherewithal  to  be  able  to 
sustain  themselves.  That,  of  course,  is  more  applicable  to  the  elder- 
ly refugees. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  SSI  ranks  of  the  illegal  immigrant,  you 
will  find  that  a  great  number  of  those  are  refugee  immigrants  who 
have  come  because  they  had  no  choice  but  to  escape  their  country. 

Those  are  a  few  thoughts  that  I  hope  the  committee  would  take 
a  close  look  at.  I  appreciate  the  time  that  the  chairman  has  given 
to  the  issue.  I  hope  that  what  we  will  do  is  perhaps  wait  until  we 
see  what  the  Commission  on  Immigration  Reform  has  to  say  on  the 
whole  issue  of  what  we  do  with  illegal  immigrants,  and  whether  or 
not  we  can  find  some  dollars  to  help  us  on  the  welfare  reform  de- 
bate, but  I  think  that  given  the  cloud  that  is  over  the  issue  of  im- 
migration and  the  questions  not  yet  answered,  it  would  seem  very 
prudent  for  us  to  try  to  withhold  any  judgment  on  the  issue  of  legal 
immigrants  until  we  have  word  from  the  Commission. 

In  terms  of  the  undocumented  immigrant,  I  think  it  should  be 
very  clear  for  the  record  that  the  undocumented  alien  is  not  eligible 
for  welfare,  for  most  of  the  public  services  that  are  available  to  citi- 
zens and  legal  residents  at  this  time. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Santorum. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Just  a  couple  of  comments.  You  mentioned  that  you  believe  one 
of  the  sources  of  growth  in  the  SSI  program  has  to  do  with  refugees 
who  are  coming  to  this  country  and  the  recent  rise  in  refugees.  Do 
you  have  any  information  that  backs  that  up? 
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We  have  not  had  any  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  reason  you 
are  seeing  this  dramatic  growth  in  SSI  recipients  is  due  to  refu- 
gees, particularly  aged  refugees. 

Mr.  Becerra.  I  can  tiy  to  pull  the  statistics  for  you.  I  know  that 
recently  we  have  seen  an  increase  in  Russian  Jews  who  have  come 
in;  the  Vietnamese  who  came  in  during  the  seventies. 
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Mr.  Santorum.  I  am  looking  at  the  grovsrth  during  the  eighties, 
from  100,000  to  700,000  over  the  past  12  years.  If  you  have  the 
documentation  to  support  your  statement,  I  would  very  much  like 
to  see  that,  but  we  have  gotten  no  testimony  to  that  fact  to  date. 

You  mentioned  several  times  the  term  "inequitable,"  that  not 
providing  benefits  to  noncitizens  is  inequitable — and  you  mentioned 
one  of  the  reasons  was  that  they  pay  taxes.  Well,  we  all  pay  taxes 
and  obviously  we  don't  pay  taxes  so  we  qualify  for  government  ben- 
efits, but  because  we  support  our  national  defense,  which  they  ben- 
efit from.  We  support  infrastructure,  which  everyone  benefits  from. 
We  have  public  safety,  which  everyone  benefits  from. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  taxes  they  pay,  they  have  direct  govern- 
ment benefits  from.  We  are  suggesting  that  tnere  is  one  aspect  of 
government  benefits  that  should  not  be  a  beacon,  as  we  have  heard 
testimony,  for  people  to  come  to  this  country,  one;  and  two,  benefits 
should  be  reserved  for  citizens  of  this  country  who  have  paid  taxes 
for  a  long  period  of  time  and  have  rights  as  a  citizen. 

To  me,  it  is  not  inequitable  if  that  is  the  deal  when  you  come  to 
this  country,  you  sign  a  document  and  you  recognize  that  here  is 
the  deal  by  which  you  enter  this  country.  There  is  nothing  inequi- 
table if  you  are  willing  to  sign  that  document. 

If  you  are  not  willing  to  sign  that  document,  don't  come  to  the 
country.  If  the  deal  is  that  people  who  come  to  this  country  in  the 
future  sign  a  document  saying  here  is  the  agreement  by  which  you 
can  enter  this  country  and  it  includes  not  being  eligible  for  govern- 
ment benefits,  where  is  the  inequity?  There  is  no  inequity  at  all. 
It  is  a  contract. 

If  you  are  willing  to  sign  the  contract,  you  live  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  people  don't  nec- 
essarily like  in  their  contracts,  but  if  you  want  to  avail  yourselves 
of  the  opportunity  that  you  are  afforded  under  the  contract  to  enter 
this  country,  then  you  may  have  certain  things  that  you  are  not 
particularly  excited  about  signing  on,  but  that  is  part  of  the  deal 
to  enter  this  country. 

I  think  the  term  inequitable  is  not  appropriate  when  it  comes  to 
people  who  voluntarily  come  to  this  country  and  would  sign  a  docu- 
ment saying  "Here  are  the  terms  by  which  I  will  enter  the  coun- 
try." 

Mr,  Becerra.  I  think  I  understand  the  point,  although  I  must 
disagree  completely.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  these  individ- 
uals signing  some  sort  of  contract  saying  that  they  are  coming  into 
this  country  and  understand  the  conditions  of  their  service  here 
and  their  residence  here,  perhaps  we  should  also  ask  them  to  pay 
only  their  fair  share  of  the  taxes.  It  seems  unfair  and  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  philosophy  and  founding  of  this  country  that  we 
should  have  some  people  being  taxed  without  representation. 

Mr.  Santorum.  Are  you  suggesting  that  everyone  who  pays  taxes 
gets  their  dollar  back  in  benefits?  I  can  tell  you  millions  oi  Ameri- 
cans who  pay  inordinate  amounts  of  taxes  and  don't  get  anywhere 
near  the  economic  benefits  in  return.  They  are  not  eligible  for  any- 
where near  the  amount  of  taxes  that  they  pay. 

Mr.  Becerra.  Most  legal  immigrants  never  use  the  services  that 
are  available  to  them,  and  the  fact  remains  that  they  continue  to 
pay  the  taxes  the  way  any  U.S.  citizen  would  pay  them.  Aside  from 
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the  fact  of  the  citizenship  status  or  lack  thereof,  there  is  no  reason 
to  treat  them  any  differently  and  if  they  are  paying  the  same  taxes, 
unless  you  have  information  to  provide  for  the  record  that  shows 
that  they  pay  any  less  taxes  than  any  individual  under  the  same 
circumstances,  it  seems  inequitable  to  charge  them  more  taxes 
without  the  ability  to  ever  recoup  some  of  the  services  that  they 
are  paying  for. 

Mr.  Santorum.  That  is  not  why  we  pay  taxes.  We  don't  pay 
taxes  so  we  can  recoup  the  money.  The  government  dictated  what 
is  necessary  to  support  our  society  and  we  decide  what  is  best  for 
our  society  as  to  who  should  be  eligible  for  those  benefits,  not  the 
people  paying  the  taxes  to  get  their  money  back. 

So  it  is  a  red  herring  to  suggest  just  because  people  pay  taxes 
they  are  entitled  to  benefits.  A  lot  of  people  pav  taxes  who  never 
receive  any  welfare  benefits.  So  the  fact  of^  the  matter  is  that 
whether  we  are  being  equitable  is  based  on  what  people's  knowl- 
edge is  when  they  enter  this  country,  and  if  their  knowledge  is  that 
this  is  what  the  ground  rules  are  for  entering  this  country,  then 
there  should  be  no  problem  in  equity. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  close  with  is  that  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  taxpayer  to  have  a  system  which  doesn't  encourage  this 
country  to  be  the  beacon  of  SSI  payments  as  opposed  to  the  beacon 
of  opportunity  for  people  across  the  world. 

Chairman  FORD.  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Camp.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Campbell,  I  have  had  a  chance  to  look  at  your  written  testi- 
mony  

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  going  to  release  Mr.  Becerra. 

Mr.  Camp.  I  have  no  questions  for  him. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  will  recognize  out  of  order  Dr.  Nathan,  who 
has  a  flight  to  catch. 

Mr.  Nathan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  being 
flexible  about  my  schedule. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  thank  the  panel. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  P.  NATHAN,  PHJD.,  DHIECTOR, 
ROCKEFELLER  INSTITUTE  OF  GOVERNMENT,  AND  PROVOST, 
ROCKEFELLER  COLLEGE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  AND  POLICY, 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr,  Nathan.  Thank  you,  fellow  panelists. 

I  think  I  have  testified  a  dozen  times  on  welfare  reform  issues 
going  back  25  years  to  when  I  worked  for  a  Republican  President, 
I  always  like  to  say  President  Nixon  in  his  first  term,  on  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan  when  he  tried  to  climb  this  welfare  reform 
mountain. 

I  have  thought  in  preparation  for  this  hearing  long  and  hard 
about  the  Clinton  bill,  H.R.  4605,  and  the  conclusion  I  reach  is  this: 
That  if  I  could — I  put  it  this  way  in  my  testimony — if  I  could  wave 
a  magic  wand  and  if  I  could  have  the  Clinton  bill  enacted  just  as 
it  is  written,  I  would  do  so. 

I  remember  25-plus  years  ago  how  we  worked  really  hard  on  is- 
sues to  design  the  Family  Assistance  Plan,  which  was  not  enacted. 
It  had  its  flaws.  The  next  line  is  my  punch  line:  No  reform  bill  in 
the  hotbox  of  welfare  reform  can  fully  satisfy  people  like  me  who 
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make  our  living  as  policy  analysts  nor  is  every  provision  of  the 
Clinton  bill  just  what  I  would  like. 

I  could  comment  on  the  way  I  view  differences,  Mr.  Santorum, 
between  the  Republican  bill  and  the  administration  bill. 

Right  now  it  seems  to  me  the  fear  is  that  in  the  cauldron  of  wel- 
fare emotionalism,  that  the  bill  that  the  President  and  his  advisors 
very  carefully  crafted  in  a  way  that  I  think  is  balanced  and  takes 
many  of  the  right  steps,  that  that  bill  would  be  changed  in  a  way 
that  would  be  harmful  to  poor  people,  and  especially  to  poor  chil- 
dren. 

This  is  a  dangerous  time  for  social  policy.  There  is  a  lot  of  hot 
emotionalism  on  welfare  issues.  Still  I  say,  if  you  could  adopt  the 
Clinton  bill,  as  written,  I  think  you  should  do  it.  I  think  it  is  a  sen- 
sible middle  ground.  In  many  ways,  it  builds  intelligently  on  exist- 
ing laws  in  an  incremental  way. 

Skipping  to  the  middle  of  page  1,  economists  have  a  concept 
called  signaling.  In  the  case  of  welfare  policy,  we  have  been  signal- 
ing like  crazy  for  years  now,  but  we  have  not  made  enough  of  a 
difference.  This  goes  to  a  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  been 
making  about  needing  jobs  and  how  this  bill  and  bills  like  this  will 
push  public  agencies  to  create  jobs.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
a  time  limit  does  that  people  haven't  thought  hard  enough  about. 

Our  signal  to  people  who  are  poor  is  that  you  should  not  have 
a  child  until  you  can  support  that  child,  that  you  should  not  live 
a  life  of  dependency  on  the  State,  and  that  children  who  are  born 
to  very  young  single  mothers  are  likely  to  have  a  hard  time  of  it. 

Every  welfare  bill  that  I  can  remember  has  signaled  that  way, 
that  work  is  better  than  welfare,  that  families  should  be  self- 
supporting,  and  that  both  parents  of  a  child  should  be  part  of  this 
self-support  system. 

Everyone  who  knows  about  welfare  knows  that  in  promising  jobs 
after  2  years — and  I  do  agree  with  the  Governor  that  maybe  the 
phasing  should  be  2  years  and  then  2  years  into  the  2-year  time 
limit  so  it  would  take  awhile  to  set  this  up  and  running — and  the 
administration  does  phase  in  the  program.  I  think  that  that  is  im- 
portant because  the  implementation  challenge  here  is  a  huge  one. 

There  are  five  reasons  in  my  testimony  why  I  come  down  on  the 
position  I  do.  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  and  you  will  have  a  wit- 
ness later  from  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corp.  and 
their  research  shows  that  work  welfare  programs  work. 

Second,  years  ago  I  did  a  study  of  the  CETA-PSE  program  and 
we  found  that  it  worked  a  lot  better  than  people  think. 

The  third  reason  is  that  there  is  money  in  the  bill  for  the  States 
to  push  forward  on  the  JOBS  program  and  they  are  up  to  17  per- 
cent in  1993,  which  is  6  percentage  points  over  the  goal,  so  the  sit- 
uation isn't  quite  as  bleak  as  some  have  been  saying. 

The  fourth  reason  is  a  management  reason.  You  just  can't  plan 
everything.  You  learn  a  lot  of  things  by  doing  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remind  you,  I  think  that  this  is  a  signal  also 
of  saying  that  we  want  to  create  jobs  and  that  governments  have 
to  create  jobs  for  this  population  after  2  years.  I  think  the  adminis- 
tration bill  is  quite  humane  on  the  1  year — 1  year  and  then  back 
into  a  system  in  which  there  is  support — which  is  one  of  the  imple- 
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mentation  issues  I  would  get  into  if  there  was  time,  but  the  red 
light  is  on. 

Finally,  I  think  jobs  is  the  best  route  to  welfare  reform  and  that 
we  may  have  gone  too  far  on  a  human  capital  emphasis  on  training 
as  a  JOBS  program  philosophy.  There  is  a  kind  of  moderating  ef- 
fect in  the  Clinton  proposal. 

If  there  can't  be  legislation  this  year,  I  would  like  to  see  you  con-' 
sider  a  two-step  approach  of  putting  some  money  into  the  JOBS 
program  now  so  we  can  get  ready  for  systems  changes  that  would 
take  time  then  to  enact  in  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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CLINTON  WELFARE  BILL  SHOULD  BE  ENACTED 

Testimony 

Richard  P.  Nathan 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 

U.S.  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

August  9, 1994 

As  a  veteran  of  welfare  reform  debates  going  back  25  years  to  when  a  Republican 
President  for  whom  I  worked  (Nixon  in  his  first  term)  tried  to  climb  this  mountain,  I  have 
thought  long  and  hard  about  the  Clinton  welfare  reform  proposal  (H.R.  4605),  the  Work 
and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994.  If  I  could  wave  a  magic  wand  and  have  the  Clinton  bill 
enacted  as  written,  I  would  do  so.  I  remember  well  the  hard  issues  we  wrestled  with  to 
design  Nixon's  Family  Assistance  Plan,  which  was  not  enacted.  It  had  its  flaws.  No  reform 
bill  m  the  hotbox  of  welfare  policy  can  fully  satisfy  people  like  myself  who  make  our  living 
as  policy  analysts.  Nor  is  every  provision  of  the  Clinton  bill  just  what  personally  I  would 
like.  Nevertheless,  on  balance,  and  taking  into  account  the  arguments  below  about  how 
crucial  it  will  be  to  implement  this  new  program  effectively,  I  would  be  pleased  to  see  the 
Congress  adopt  the  Clinton  bill.  The  fear  of  course  is  that  in  the  cauldron  of  welfare 
emotionalism  the  bill  will  be  changed  in  ways  that  would  be  harmful  to  the  poor,  especially 
poor  children.  This  is  a  dangerous  time  for  social  policy.  Still,  if  you  could  adopt  the 
Clinton  plan  as  written,  I  would  say  do  it.  It  represents  a  sensible  middle  ground  tnat  in 
many  ways  builds  intelligently  on  existing  law. 

In  the  usual  way,  the  Clinton  welfare  reform  bill  and  the  statements  made  about  it 
overpromise.  If  this  legislation  is  passed,  the  federal  government  must  avoid  what  has 
happened  too  often  in  the  past  in  this  field;  we  promise  the  sun  and  we  deliver  sun  spots. 
The  JOBS  title  of  the  1988  Family  Support  Act  is  an  illustration  of  this  implementation 
gap.  The  Family  Support  Act  passed  in  1988  is  a  balanced  law  that  aids  the  states  in 
adopting  policies  to  get  welfare  families  heads  into  the  regular  labor  force.  But  based  on 
research  we  have  done  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Government,  the  funding  for  this  law 
has  been  too  limited,  and  the  work  done  to  implement  it  has  gone  slowly.' 

Economists  have  a  concept  in  theory  called  sipalling.  The  idea  is  that  what  we  tell 
people  makes  a  difference  in  their  economic  behavior.  In  the  case  of  welfare  policy,  we 
have  been  signalling  like  crazy  for  years  now,  but  we  have  not  made  enough  of  a  difference. 
Our  signal  has  been  that  you  should  not  have  a  child  until  you  can  support  that  child,  that 
you  shouldn't  live  a  life  of  dependency  on  the  state,  and  that  children  born  to  very  young 
single  mothers  are  likely  to  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  Almost  every  welfare  plan  I  can 
remember  -  left,  right,  and  center  -  has  signalled  (indeed  preached)  that  work  is  better  than 
welfare,  that  families  should  be  self  supporting,  and  that  both  parents  of  a  child  should  be 
part  of  this  self-support  system.  We  have  in  fact  shouted  this  to  the  rooftops.  And  yet 
illegitimacy  rises  (not  just  among  the  poor  of  course)  and  welfare  roles  are  up.  Many 
people  exit  welfare  quickly,  but  the  big  cost  and  the  big  problem  is  the  long  stayers.  This 
group  overrepresents  teenagers  who  have  children  out  of  wedlock  and  lead  a  life  of 
welfare. 

Everyone  who  knows  about  this  field  knows  that  in  promising  jobs  after  two  years 
the  Clinton  bill  sends  a  strong  signal  that  presents  lots  of  problems  as  to  whether  we  can 
really  do  this.  I  credit  the  framers  or  the  Clinton  bill  for  their  phasing  in  of  this 
requirement,  although  even  with  the  phase-in,  the  goals  sought  are  tremendously 
ambitious. 

Why  then  do  I  say  we  should  pass  the  bill? 

My  experience  and  my  research  suggest  five  points  that  lead  me  to  this  conclusion: 

X  As  a  member  of  board  of  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research 
Corporation,  I  have  closely  studied  MDRC  reports  that  show  that  work/welfare  programs 
work  -  not  well  enough  in  many  places,  but  that  they^  work.  It  would  be  desirable  to  do 
demonstration  research  on  the  effects  of  time  limits  on  welfare.  However,  that  takes  time. 
If  there  is  no  welfare  reform  legislation  this  year,  I  think  this  kind  of  research  should  be 
pushed,  but  even  under  the  best  of  conditions  it  will  not  produce  results  that  this  Congress 
or  the  next  can  consider. 

2,  At  the  Brookings  Institution  and  Princeton  University,  we  conducted  a 
national  implementation  study  of  the  CETA  public  service  jobs  program  in  the  late 
seventies.     Contrary  to  what  everyone  remembers  (CETA  is  remembered  as  a  big  flop). 


Irene  Lurie  and  Jan  L.  Hagen,  Implementing  Jobs:  The  Initial  Design  and  Structure  of 
Local  Programs,  The  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Government,  State 
University  of  New  York,  1993. 
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the  CETA  public  service  employment  program  worked  pretty  well.  In  its  early  days, 
reasonably  job-ready  people  did  useful  work  in  the  commumty.  Hugh  Price,  the  new 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  National  Urban  League,  has  urged  a  new  public 
service  jobs  program  to  deal  with  low-level  public  infrastructure  needs,  of  which  we  have 
many.    The  bill  before  you  ties  in  well  with  his  proposals. 

i  My  third  reason  for  saying  go  ahead  even  though  big  challenges  are  raised  by 
the  Clinton  proposal  is  that  there  is  money  in  it.  It  provides  critically  needed  addition^ 
money  to  the  states  to  make  their  JOBS  programs  work. 

4,  The  fourth  reason  for  my  conclusion  involves  management.  As  a  student  of 
implementation  in  govenmient,  I  have  observed  that  we  learn  a  lot  of  things  by  doing  them. 
Yes,  we  should  plan  more  carefully  and  take  management  factors  into  account  in  doing  so. 
Some  of  this  was  done  in  writing  the  Clinton  welfare  bill.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it  bites 
off  a  huge  chunk,  and  that  there  will  need  to  be  a  lot  of  adjustments  along  the  way  if  we  are 
serious  about  this  stronger  signalling  strategy  for  welfare.  Still,  I  conclude  we  need  to 
make  a  more  substantial  commitment  to  job  creation  for  welfare  family  heads,  both  for 
people  already  on  the  roles  and  as  a  signal  to  other  young  people  that  the  government 
won't  just  support  you  forever  on  welfare  if  you  have  a  baby  you  can't  support. 

5,  The  final  reason  for  my  conclusion  involves  the  importance  of  jobs  as  the 
best  route  out  of  welfare.  This  is  the  approach  New  York  State  is  taking  now  under  social 
services  commissioner  Michael  J.  Dowling.  The  New  York  program  is  called  "Jobs  First," 
At  a  recent  hearing  in  New  York  City  on  this  approach,  an  employer  in  the  Bronx  who 
hires  welfare  family  heads  in  a  home  health-care  program  said  he  didn't  like  to  hire  women 
who  have  cycled  through  one  training  program  after  another.  He  called  them  "training 
junkies,"  and  said  many  of  them  are  just  playing  the  system.  Education  for  skills  and 
training  are  the  right  answer  for  many  welfare  family  heads,  but  I  think  we  have  gone  too 
far  in  this  direction  in  the  past  decade.  Training  is  not  the  answer  for  many  welfare  family 
heads. 

+  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  + 

These  five  points  reflect  my  reasoning  as  to  why  the  Clinton  bill  should  be  enacted. 
It  is  ambitious  and  tends  to  be  oversold.  But  what  else  is  new?  In  my  view  the  bill 
represents  as  good  a  balance  as  we  are  likely  to  get  now.  If  there  is  an  opening  this  year  to 
put  the  knotty  welfare  issue  behind  us  by  enacting  this  bill  in  the  103ra  Congress,  I  hope 
you  will  do  it. 

If  a  full-scale  welfare  bill  cannot  be  enacted  this  year,  I  hope  consideration  will  be 
given  to  a  two-step  approach.  By  that  1  mean  enacting  some  changes  now  to  aid  and  push 
the  states  in  implementing  the  JOBS  program,  holding  off  until  the  104th  Congress  to 
debate  more  fundamental  changes.  The  Clinton  bill  recommends  $2.8  billion  over  five 
years  in  additional  funding  for  the  JOBS  program.  It  also  provides  $4.2  billion  for  child 
care,  $1.5  billion  of  this  amount  for  the  working  poor.  There  is  another  $300  million  for 
pregnancy  prevention,  plus  $600  million  to  strengthen  child  support  enforcement.  If  half 
of  this  funding  could  be  authorized  now  -  $4  billion  divided  among  these  several  purposes  - 
it  would  help  the  states  beef  up  their  JOBS  programs  and  related  services  in  order  to  build 
a  better  base  for  the  kinds  of  more  far-reaching  changes  sought  in  the  form  of  time  limits 
and  the  institution  of  a  President  Clinton's  proposed  WORK  program. 


Richard  P.  Nathan  U  director  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Government  and  provost  of  the  Rockefeller 
College  of  Public  Affairs  and  Policy,  the  State  University  of  New  York.  He  is  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
ManpowerDemonstration  Research  Corporation.  This  testimony  does  not  represent  the  views  of  either  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  or  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation.    It  states  the  author's  position. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Nathan,  you  have  monitored  and  contributed  to  welfare  pol- 
icy developments  for  quite  some  time  and  you  date  back  to  the 
Nixon  administration.  I  would  like  you  to  place  the  CETA  program 
in  context  for  us  today.  I  personally  know  many  individuals  who 
did  well  while  CETA  was  in  existence. 

What  lessons  did  we  learn  from  the  CETA  program?  If  there 
were  problems  with  implementation  of  the  program,  are  they  prob- 
lems that  can  be  solved  in  relation  to  a  JOBS  program  for  welfare? 

Mr.  Nathan.  We  did  learn  some  lessons.  Actually,  the  CETA  pro- 
gram, at  its  peak  at  750,000  jobs  for  $4  million,  was  bigger  than 
the  first  year  of  the  administration's  proposed  new  welfare  reform 
bill  5  years  out  in  its  first  year,  the  year  2000,  of  its  implementa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  successful  about  the  CETA  program 
was  that  it  worked  for  people  who  were  pretty  ready  to  go  into  the 
labor  force.  I  think  that  one  has  to  be  careful  in  administering  this 
bill  to  identify  people  who  can't  function  in  the  work  force. 

Chairman  Ford.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  total  welfare  popu- 
lation is  not  job-ready  or  would  not  be  able  to  go  into  the  work 
force? 

Mr.  Nathan.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  experience  looking  at  job  pro- 
grams and  welfare  systems  and  I  am  not  suggesting  that.  I  am  say- 
ing that  administration  and  getting  people  ready  is  very  important. 

In  Washington,  we  have  a  lot  of  ideas.  I  spent  20  years  of  my 
life  here,  but  we  don't  give  enough  attention  to  implementation, 
how  things  really  work.  So  this  readiness  point  for  people  who  are 
going  to  go  into  these  jobs  is  very  important. 

If  we  are  going  to  provide  jobs  and  focus  more  on  work  as  op- 
posed to  a  human  capital  focus,  which  has  been  the  focus  to  date 
it  is  very  important  to  have  case  managers  and  orientation  and 
preparation  so  that  in  the  2  years  before  people  go  into  these  posi- 
tions, they  have  some  sense  of  what  they  are  getting  into. 

I  think  that  is  the  lesson  of  CETA  when  it  got  into  trouble  at  the 
end.  It  was  big  and  vulnerable  and  I  think  in  1980,  no  matter  who 
was  elected  President,  if  even  the  most  liberal  person  had  been 
elected  President,  that  was  a  vulnerable  program  and  nobody  was 
looking  hard  at  how  it  was  doing.  It  was  doing  much  better  than 
people  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  it  moved  a  lot  of  people  into  the  private 
sector  from  CETA  titles  I  through  VI;  isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nathan.  It  moved  a  lot  of  people  into  doing  useful  work  in 
the  public  sector  and  into  nonprofit  organizations,  and  it  was  in 
line  with  what  the  Clinton  bill  would  do,  which  is  signal  that  we 
are  going  to  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  job  creation  and  jobs  even 
more  than  we  do  now. 

This  is  a  bit  of  a  change  for  me,  but  I  do  think  reading  the  Clin- 
ton bill  carefully  and  thinking  about  the  Republican  bill,  which  I 
know  about,  that  the  Clinton  bill  is  a  pretty  good  balance  and  it 
does  fit  with  a  lot  of  things  you  have  said  today  and  that  I  know 
from  your  record  are  your  interests. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Santorum. 

Mr.  Santorum.  No  questions. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Camp.  No  questions. 
Chairman  FoRD.  Ms.  Campbell. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JANE  CAMPBELL,  MAJORITY  WHIP, 
OHIO  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  AND  PRESIDENT- 
DESIGNATE,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE 
LEGISLATURES 

Ms.  Campbell.  Good  afternoon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  can  only  imagine  how  you  must  feel  after  all  these  hours  of  tes- 
timony since  in  my  life  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  I  sit  on  the  other 
side.  One  of  the  things  I  do  is  I  serve  on  the  human  services  section 
of  our  budget  committee,  so  all  of  this  is  very  familiar. 

I  stand  before  you  today  representing  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures  as  its  president-designate.  I  am  here  to  share 
with  you  our  comprehensive  written  testimony  which  is  before  you. 

Chairman  FoRD.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Ms.  Campbell.  I  appreciate  that. 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention  a  few  issues  because  I  think  what 
is  interesting  about  NCSL  is  that  we  2  weeks  ago  at  our  national 
conference  adopted  unanimously  a  welfare  reform  policy  which  is 
sort  of  a  unique  activity. 

We  are  a  bipartisan  organization  that  includes  all  50  States.  As 
we  looked  at  this,  we  indicated  that  in  our  minds,  the  most  critical 
thing  as  we  reviewed  welfare  reform  was  to  understand  that  the 
welfare  system  that  we  have  today  was  designed  in  a  very  different 
time,  in  a  very  different  place,  for  a  very  different  reason. 

It  was  designed  to  deal  with  long-term  dependency  primarily  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  we  applaud  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the 
Clinton  administration,  for  recognizing  that  it  is  time  to  make 
major  changes  in  the  welfare  system  and  to  move  it  from  a  system 
that  enforces  dependency  to  a  system  that  strengthens  families  and 
promotes  economic  independence. 

And  so  in  our  minds,  the  conversation  now  is  about  how  do  you 
replace  that  system  and  how  can  we  forge  the  partnership  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  governments  in  trying  to  create 
a  new  system. 

What  we  would  like  to  see  is  an  investment  in  work  so  that 
working  families  are  always  better  off  than  families  who  must  relv 
on  public  assistance.  This  means  making  sure  that  part-time  work 
is  recognized,  that  we  eliminate  some  of  the  barriers  that  now  exist 
in  the  Federal  system  that  create  disincentives  for  work,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  that  many  of  those  are  in  the  Clinton  administra- 
tion proposal,  that  we  eliminate  the  100-hour  rule  and  the  mar- 
riage penalty,  and  that  there  are  opportunities  for  States  to  include 
more  earnings  on  the  part  of  their  welfare  recipients  before  their 
welfare  grants  are  reduced.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  these. 

We  appreciate  the  concept  of  a  social  contract  between  a  welfare 
recipient  and  the  government,  but  we  understand  that  that  is  a 
two-way  contract.  So  much  of  the  discussion  about  this  welfare  re- 
form has  been  how  do  we  reform  the  people  on  welfare  rather  than 
how  do  we  reform  the  system  of  welfare  and  change  the  incentives 
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so  that  the  incentives  are  not  for  dependency,  but  the  incentives 
are  for  people  to  actually  experience  economic  success. 

Now,  I  snare  with  vou,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  concern  about  jobs.  I 
come  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  Cuyahoga  County,  which  is  my 
county,  we  have  45,000  adults  who  rely  on  public  assistance  as 
their  primary  source  of  support.  We  do  not  have  in  Cuyahoga 
County  45,000  additional  jobs  into  which  we  could  easily  put  these 
people. 

We  have  been  working  very  aggressively  to  make  our  JOBS  pro- 
gram work.  As  a  result,  we  now  have  11,000  people  who  have  been 
through  the  JOBS  assessment  and  are  ready  and  waiting  for  train- 
ing, but  we  don't  have  enough  money  to  provide  them  training. 

So  the  aspects  of  the  program  that  are  very  appealing  to  those 
of  us  as  legislators  are  the  transformation  of  the  system  from  a  de- 
pendent system  to  a  support  for  economic  independence. 

We  are,  however,  very  concerned  about  the  financing  mecha- 
nisms that  are  included  in  the  program.  We  believe  strongly  that 
making  legal  immigrants  ineligible  for  programs  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  transferring  those  responsibilities  to  the  State  governments. 
Many  of  our  State  constitutions  do  not  permit  us  to  treat  members 
of  our  community  differently. 

We  don't  have  the  authority  that  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
say  we  are  going  to  treat  citizens  one  way  and  noncitizens  another 
way.  We  must  treat  all  the  residents  of  our  State  on  the  same 
basis. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  capping  the  emergency  assistance 
program  because  that  emergency  assistance  program  has  become  in 
the  States  a  very  meaningful  way  to  make  child  welfare  function, 
and  this  committee  has  been  a  leader  in  child  welfare. 

The  work  that  you  have  done  with  family  preservation  is  really 
at  risk  if  we  are  no  longer  able  to  use  that  emergency  assistance 
to  deal  with  the  very  real  crises  that  families  have,  whether  it  is 
heat  or  something  else  that  may  allow  the  family  to  stay  together. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  as  State  legislators  have  been  in  the 
front  of  the  fight  for  child  support  enforcement.  In  my  chamber,  I 
sponsored  the  bill  that  created  voluntary  paternity  establishment 
at  the  hospital  initially  with  the  birth  certificate.  Throughout  the 
country,  we  have  done  licensing,  postures,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
things.  We  firmly  believe  that  child  support  enforcement  is  key  to 
welfare  reform.  We  do  not,  however,  want  to  see  the  system  com- 
pletely Federalized. 

Those,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  are  the  con- 
cerns, as  quickly  as  I  can  state  them,  of  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislatures.  We  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  you  on  this  important  measure. 

We  have  enjoyed  unprecedented  cooperation  from  the  administra- 
tion and  know  that  in  any  activities,  it  takes  both  a  legislature  and 
an  administration,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  here  as  part  of  the  proc- 
ess. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:! 
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TESTIMONY  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  JANE  CAMPBELL 

MAJORITY  WHIP,  OHIO  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources,  I  am  Jane  Campbell,  State  Rq)resentative  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  where  I 
serve  as  House  Majority  Whip  and  am  Vice  Chair  of  the  House's  Children  and  Youth 
Committee  and  am  a  member  of  the  House  Finance  and  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
am  the  President-Designate  of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  (NCSL), 
Vice  Chair  of  NCSL's  Human  Services  Committee  and  a  member  of  NCSL's  Welfare 
Reform  Task  Force  and  the  State  and  Local  Officials  Advisory  Group  on  Welfare 
Reform. 

I  appear  today  on  behalf  of  NCSL  to  discuss  the  concerns  of  state  legislators  that  need 
to  be  addressed  in  order  to  truly  create  a  new  system  to  foster  independence  and  self- 
sufficiency  for  all  low-income  families  and  to  reduce  child  poverty.  My  statement  is 
based  on  NCSL's  policy,  "State-Federal  Partnership  for  Federal  Welfare  Reform", 
passed  unanimously  at  our  Annual  Meeting  two  weeks  ago  in  New  Orleans.  The  policy 
is  the  result  of  a  bipartisan  consensus  of  our  task  force  on  welfare  reform,  which 
examined  this  complex  issue  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  begin  by  applauding  your  work  along 
with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Clinton  Administration  to  find  ways  to 
improve  our  current  welfare  system.  NCSL's  welfare  reform  task  force  had 
unprecedented  consultation  with  the  President's  working  group  on  welfare  reform  and 
commented  extensively  on  various  working  drafts.  The  nation's  state  legislatures  stand 
ready  to  work  with  you  and  members  of  this  Committee  to  enact  welfare  reform  that 
promotes  self-sufficiency  and  ends  dependence.  We  are  committed  to  working  closely 
with  you  to  fashion  legislation  that  wiJl  comprehensively  provide  education,  training 
and  employment  for  welfare  recipients,  ensure  that  those  who  work  can  rise  above 
poverty  and  improve  child  support  collections. 

Our  current  system  was  created  with  one  goal  in  mind:  to  provide  a  minimum  level  of 
support  to  fainilies,  mostly  widows  and  orphans.   In  other  words,  to  provide  an 
inexpensive  way  to  make  sure  that  poor  ctuldren  did  not  starve.  The  system  was 
designed  to  support  long-term  dependence  and  efforts  to  work  were  considered 
fraudulent. 

Today,  we  expect  our  public  assistaiKe  system  to  serve  a  variety  of  needs  while  not 
changing  its  design.  Tlie  majority  of  children  on  AFDC  are  not  orphans,  they  reside  in 
single  parent  families  with  divorcisd,  abandoned  or  never-married  mothers.  Most 
women  now  work  outside  the  home  and  our  economy  has  changed  the  type  of  job 
opportunities  available  to  low-skilled  workers.  We  believe  that  all  recipients  should 
work,  yet  the  current  rules  penalize  recipients  who  do. 

We  all  agree  that  reforming  welfare  is  imperative.  We  agree  the  current  system  must 
change.  The  public  hates  it;  recipients  hate  it;  politicians  hate  it;  business  hates  it. 
Yet,  most  of  the  public  is  unaware  that,  comparatively,  AFDC  is  a  small  program 
compared  to  Medicaid  and  Social  Security. 

NCSL  strongly  believes  that  concern  for  children  and  their  well-being  must  be 
paramount.   But  in  order  to  support  these  children,  we  must  find  ways  with  dignity  to 
enable  their  parents  to  support  themselves.  We  urge  you  to  act  cautiously  regarding 
whole  family  sanctions  so  that  we  do  not  find  more  children  thrown  into  foster  care 
simply  for  economic  hardship.  Why  does  it  make  sense  to  pay  more  for  someone  else 
to  raise  a  child  whose  mother  or  father  loves  them  dearly  and  just  doesn't  have  enough 
money. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  quick  fix  for  this  program.   Families  become  destitute  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  These  include  job  loss,  spousal  abuse,  the  failure  of  our  educational 
system,  addiction,  the  recession,  and  the  lack  of  child  care  and  other  support  services. 
Self-sufficiency  for  these  families  will  require  a  variety  of  solutions  including  child 
support  enforcement,  education  and  training  programs  and  employment.  Additionally, 
we  need  to  invest  in  family  formation,  which  this  Subcommittee  began  by  adopting  the 
Family  Preservation  and  Support  Services  program.  However,  many  f^eral  rules, 
such  as  the  100  hour  rule,  work  history  rule  and  the  marriage  penalty,  impede 
family  fonnatioQ.  We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  allow  these  requirements  to  be 
waived  in  state  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  state  legislators  believe  that  recipients  who  play  by  the  rules  and  leave 
public  assistaiKe  should  not  be  worse  off  than  those  on  welfare.  I  hear  too  often  from 
mothers  who  leave  public  assistance  for  work  that  their  first  promotion,  a  ten-cents  per 
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hour  raise,  often  eliminates  their  eligibility  for  child  care  assistance.  They  also  tell  me 
that,  after  their  transitional  year  of  health  care  benefits,  they  must  return  to  welfare  for 
coverage  of  their  children.  If  our  goal  Is  fostering  family  independence,  we  must 
ensure  that  employment  Is  always  better  than  welfare.  This  includes  part-time 
employment. 

True  welfare  reform  will  only  come  in  a  partnership  between  the  federal  government, 
states,  localities,  recipients  and  the  private  sector.  For  state  legislators,  this  means  a 
new  welfare  reform  policy  we  can  implement,  that  takes  into  account  how  state  laws 
are  enacted,  that  gives  the  states  the  flexibility  to  innovate  and  address  local  needs  and 
that  does  not  shift  costs  to  the  states. 

INVESTING  IN  FAMILY  INDEPENDENCE 

Welfare  recipients  want  to  work.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  that  in  Tennessee  you 
have  reached  the  federal  participation  rate  on  volunteers  alone.  Every  month,  more 
than  400  women  in  Memphis  and  200  women  in  Nashville  volunteer  to  participate  in 
JOBSWORK. 

Too  often,  people  who  leave  welfare  cycle  back  into  the  system.  The  federal 
gOTemment  should  give  the  states  the  flexibility  to  expand  the  amount  that 
recipients  earn  without  penalty  of  loss.  Curremlv  for  every  dollar  a  welfare  recipient 
earns,  she  loses  a  dollar.  By  changing  our  incentive  system  through  expanding 
earned  income  disregards.  Increasing  the  asset  limit  and  fill  the  gap  budgeting, 
we  would  change  the  incentives.  A  study  commissioned  by  the  Washington  State 
Legislature  fouiKl  that  welfare  recipients  who  work  while  on  AFDC  have  a  much  better 
change  of  long-term  self-sufficiency.  The  federal  government  should  allow  the 
states  to  make  these  changes  without  the  need  for  a  federal  waiver  application. 

Conflicting  federal  rules  for  AFDC,  Medicaid  and  Food  Stamps  often  dissuade 
recipients  from  work.   NCSL  strongly  supports  efforts  to  simplify  these  rules  and  apply 
them  consistently.  We  also  must  examine  rules  that  may  inadvertently  limit  the  ability 
of  recipients  to  work.  For  example,  we  have  treated  recipient  ownership  of 
automobiles  as  an  asset  rather  than  a  means  of  finding  and  securing  employment. 
Recipients  are  often  penalized  for  vehicle  ownership.   States  should  be  allowed  to 
alter  the  vehicle  asset  limit  of  $1,500  without  having  to  apply  for  a  federal  waiver; 
this  should  be  handled  by  a  state  plan  amendment  consistent  with  state  laws. 
States  also  should  be  allowed  to  choose  to  reimburse  reasonable  transportation 
costs  for  participants  in  employment  and  training,  transitional  assistance  and 
employment,  both  to  and  from  work  and  to  and  from  child  care. 

MUTUAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  TRANSITIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

We  concur  with  the  Clinton  administration  that  welfare  should  be  a  temporary  program 
for  employable  individuals  when  or  where  work  is  available.   States  should  be  accorded 
maximum  flexibility  in  implementing  policies  that  must  meet  local  needs.  NCSL 
supports  a  time-limited  or  transitional  period  of  public  assistance  and  training 
followed  by  employment  or  federally  subsidized  work  with  support  services. 
Unlike  the  Clinton  proposal,  state  legislators  believe  that  the  time-limit  should 
begin  when  a  participant  is  enrolled  in  JOBS  or  another  approved  employment 
and  training  program.  States  should  have  the  flexibility  to  provide  services  that 
remove  the  barriers  to  employment  for  recipients  prior  to  the  JOBS  program. 
However,  we  did  not  agree  on  an  absolute  amount  of  time  (two  years  in  the  majority  of 
federal  proposals).  State  legislators  believe  that  a  cookie-cutter  approach  wUl  not 
address  local  needs.  States  should  have  the  flexibility  to  determine  the 
appropriate  amount  of  time  available  for  these  families. 

NCSL  believes  that  work  opportunities  for  those  recipients  after  a  time-limit  must  be 
developed  in  conjunction  widi  the  private  sector  (similarly,  training  must  be  developed 
with  an  understanding  of  local  job  markets  ~  the  private  sector  is  critical  to  this  activity 
as  well).   We  support  employment  opportunities  in  the  private  and  not-for-profit 
sector  with  community  work  experience  as  a  last  resort.  Work  requirements  must 
be  developed  and  defined  at  the  state  level,  taking  into  account  the  needs  of  the 
local  communities  and  the  private  sector.  Many  states,  like  Ohio,  have  pockets  of 
extremely  high  uiKmployment  that  are  not  revealed  in  state  unemployment  figures. 
Therefore,  state  unemployment  figures  alone  caimot  be  a  mitigating  factor  in 
determining  state  participation  rates.  Work  requirements  for  community  servkx  must 
be  designed  without  displacing  existing  public  employees. 

Critical  to  our  vision  of  federal  welfare  reform  is  mutual  responsibility  between 
government  and  welfare  recipients.  We  support  the  concept  of  an  employability 
plan  and  personal  responsibility  agreement.  NCSL  supports  meaningful  sanction5 
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for  those  who  do  not  comply.  However,  we  are  concerned  about  sanctioning 
children  for  their  parents'  noncompliance.  States  must  have  the  flexibility  to 
design  employabibty  plans  and  personal  responsibility  agreements. 

Renewing  the  social  contract  means  that  penalties  for  non-performance  must  be 
consider^.  However,  sanctions  for  non-compliance  must  be  viewed  in  terms  of 
unintended  consequences.  There  are  contradictions  in  how  we  allocate  resources. 
Many  children  have  entered  our  foster  care  system  because  their  parents  do  not  have 
the  funds  for  housing  and  heat.   Yet,  we  pay  foster  parents  more  than  public  assistance 
to  care  for  these  same  children.  An  unintended  consequence  of  a  too  eager  or  rigorous 
sanction  may  be  an  influx  of  children  into  our  more  expensive  foster  care  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  renewing  the  social  contract  between  recipients  and  government  has 
much  support  from  state  legislators.  However,  a  real  contract  must  hold  both 
parties  accountable.  Government's  role  must  be  to  find  ways  for  recipients  to  be 
productive  participants.  Otherwise,  the  public's  confidence  will  be  destroyed  and  they 
will  believe  that  once  again  govenmient  has  failed  to  reform  our  welfare  system. 

BIHLD  ON  THE  FAlVflLY  SUPPORT  ACT'S  JOBS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  see  fiirther  welfare  reform  build  on  the  consensus  in 
The  Family  Support  Act  of  1988.  States  appreciated  the  flexibility  of  the  current  JOBS 
program  and  have  developed  programs  to  suit  local  needs.   Unfortunately,  the  majority 
of  states  were  unable  to  draw  down  our  full  allocation  of  JOBS  funds. 

In  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  we  currently  have  45,000  adults  dependent  on  public 
assistance.   In  our  current  welfare  reform  program,  1 1 ,000  have  been  through  jobs 
assessment  and  found  to  need  education  and  training.   Since  we  do  not  have  the  funds 
to  provide  these  services,  they  are  not  being  served.   In  the  past,  public  expectations 
have  been  raised  by  welfare  reform,  but  federal  funding  has  either  had  too  high  a  match 
or  too  little  available. 

The  Family  Support  Act  is  an  example  of  this.  Implementation  of  the  JOBS  program 
was  a  top  priority  in  our  legislamres.  However,  in  1988,  we  did  not  envision  that  the 
combination  of  a  recessionary  economy  and  simultaneous  state  fiscal  crisis  would  lead 
to  dramatic  welfare  caseload  growth  and  our  inability  to  provide  the  state  dollars 
necessary  to  match  all  appropriated  JOBS  funds. 

NCSL  strongly  supports  expanding  the  JOBS  program  and  increasing  the  federal 
matching  rate.  Any  new  welfare  reform  must  build  on  the  current  program.  We  are 
especially  appreciative  of  Representative  Matsui's  efforts  to  expand  the  JOBS  program 
arid  make  job  development  a  legitimate  JOBS  expenditure. 

EMPLOYMENT 

As  policymakers,  we  are  concerned  that  federal  welfare  reform  must  be  accomplished 
with  a  corresponding  national  economic  policy  and  employment  strategy.  The  federal 
govenmient  cannot  make  welfare  policy  in  a  vacuum.   Structural  economic  issues  such 
as  interest  rates,  unemployment,  seasonal  employment,  part  time  work  and  economic 
development  intrude  on  our  goal  of  self-sufficiency  for  welfare  recipients. 

The  federal  govenmient  must  understand  the  diversity  of  our  welfare  population  and  its 
potential  impact  on  long-term  employment.  States  must  have  the  ability  to  choose 
different  strat^es  for  families  receiving  welfare.  A  continuum  of  self-sufficiency 
might  include  different  strategies:  job  search  for  those  with  skills  and  work  histories, 
treatment  for  heads  of  households  with  substance  abuse  problems,  mandatory  work  for 
those  unable  to  find  employment,  part-time  work  with  increased  earnings  disregards, 
and  support  for  the  employed  so  their  work  is  better  than  public  assistance. 

The  federal  government  must  ensure  that  welfare  policy  matches  economic  policy. 
Otherwise  we  will  continue  inqraverishing  children  while  blaming  parents  for  situations 
they  do  not  control. 

State  legislators  believe  that  welfare  reform  must  address  these  new  realities.  A  new 
partnership  must  be  developed  between  the  states,  local  governments,  the  private 
sector,  welfare  recipients  and  the  federal  government. 

We  have  grappled  with  how  to  implement  job  training  and  employment  programs  that 
make  sense.  Cleveland  is  not  Dayton  and  is  not  Belmont  County  down  on  the  river. 
The  job  market  in  Cincinnati  is  markedly  different  than  Appalachia's.   In  one  county  in 
Ohio  we  have  had  two  major  employers  close  a  factory  and  a  mine.   In  one  five  county 
area,  the  only  major  employer  is  a  maximum  security  prison.  Jobs  are  scarce.  I  know 
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people  who  drive  1  1/2  hours  to  2  1/2  hours  each  way  to  work  every  day  -  an 
impossible  task  with  a  $1,500  car  in  the  snowy  hills  of  southern  Ohio.  Again,  review 
our  plea  for  state  flexibility. 

NCSL  strongly  believes  that  any  education,  employment  and  training  program  must 
allow  states  to  develop  their  own  plans  to  reflect  local  needs.  A  one-size  fits  all  or 
cookie-cutter  approach  will  stifle  state  iimovation  and  recipients  will  suffer.  Allow  us 
to  create  our  best  effort. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  we  think  about  any  new  employment  and  training 
program  in  concert  with  the  myriad  of  state  and  federal  programs  that  provide 
education,  training  and  employment.  Too  often  we  are  duplicating  what  is  already 
there.  The  U.S.  General  Accoimting  Office  reported  approximately  150  different 
employment  and  training  programs.  The  federal  government  could  assist  the 
states  by  rethinking  how  these  programs  could  better  fit  together  and  eliminating 
existing  barriers  to  coordination. 

Additionally,  NCSL  believes  that  technical  assistance  must  be  made  available  to  the 
states  on  how  best  to  invest  in  training.  The  entry  level  jobs  that  we  ordinarily  train  for 
are  shrinking  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  private  and  public  sectors  must  work  together  to 
identify  emerging  areas  of  employment  and  consider  how  best  to  train  recipients  for 
those  jobs. 

This  does  not  mean  that  jobs  are  not  available  today  or  that  only  investment  in 
education  is  appropriate.  In  some  areas,  fewer  employment  opportunities  are  available. 
Some  recipients  will  need  more  assistance  than  others.   NCSL  supports  efforts  that 
would  allow  states  to  provide  upfront  employment  search  and  supportive  services 
Oike  child  care  and  health  care)  so  that  some  recipients  will  never  enter  the 
welfare  rolls. 

In  our  view,  welfare  reform  must  focus  on  community  economic  development  first  with 
conwnunity  work  experience  as  a  last  resort.  Work  requirements  for  community 
service  should  be  designed  without  displacing  public  employees.  The  private  sector 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  and  must  be  at  the  table.   Job  creation  and  the 
development  of  employment  opportunities  are  vital  to  our  success.   The  need  for 
community  development  in  concentrated  areas  of  poverty  is  a  barrier  to  self- 
sufficiency.   NCSL  has  long  supported  tax  incentives  for  this  purpose.  The  Targeted 
Jobs  Tax  Credit  and  the  more  recent  tax  incentive  in  the  Empowerment  Zones 
legislation  encourage  the  private  sector  to  hire  within  distressed  communities. 

NCSL  believes  that  all  federal  rules  should  be  repealed  that  put  low  income 
working  people  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  to  welfare  recipients.  NCSL 
strongly  believes  that  part-time  employment  with  some  support  is  preferable  to 
nonwork. 

NCSL  believes  that  federal  rules  that  create  financial  disincentives  for  work 
should  be  repealed.  Worldng  should  always  improve  a  family's  financial  and 
economic  situation.  Federal  barriers  to  employment  should  be  changed,  for 
example: 

Allowing  states  the  option  to  use  fill-the-gap  budgeting; 

Allowing  states  the  option  to  increase  earnings  disregards; 

Eliminating  the  100  hour  rule; 

Allowing  flexibility  to  states  to  change  or  exempt  resource  and  asset  limits 

including  the  vehicle  allowance; 

Flexibility  for  states  to  increase  transitional  child  care  and  health  care 

(medicaid)  for  more  than  the  current  one  year  with  federal  financial 

participation. 

SUPPORT  SERVICES 

NCSL  believes  that  front-end  services  to  avoid  welfare  participation  are  critical  to  the 
success  of  national  reform.  These  might  include  the  provision  of  child  care  or 
transitional  health  care  to  the  working  poor  who  may  be  at  risk  of  entering  the  welfare 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lack  of  health  care  is  often  cited  as  the  reason  families  retuim  to  welfare 
after  leaving  for  employmeia.  Women  on  welfare  are  often  faced  with  a  stark  choice  — 
the  dignity  of  employment  that  offers  no  health  insurance  or  dependeiK«  on  AFDC 
with  its  assurance  of  Medicaid  for  their  children.  Health  care  reform  is  a  vital 
component  of  welfare  reform. 
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Child  care  is  another  integral  component  of  welfare  reform. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  cannot  fool  ourselves.  Providing  child  care  for  an  expanded 
numbers  of  recipients  in  education  and  training,  work  experience  and  in  the  transition 
from  welfare  to  full  time  employment  is  very  expensive.  Adequate  resources  and  an 
improved  infrastructure  is  critical  so  that  children  have  access  to  quality  care. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  issues  of  child  care  quality  and  increasing  child  care  supply. 
Informal,  unregulated  care  is  still  used  predominantly  in  naal  areas  where  child  care 
choices  are  limited.  As  part  of  our  program,  we  woric  to  educate  clients  on  how  to 
identify  good  quality  care.  NCSL  strongly  believes  that  funds  should  be  available  to 
the  states  to  improve  the  supply  of  qu^ity  affordable  care.  The  JOBS  and 
Transitional  child  care  funding  streams  have  no  funding  available  for  any 
activities  other  than  reimbursement.  A  welfare  reform  plan  must  allow  states 
more  flexibility  to  allocate  some  resources  toward  expansion  of  care. 

The  public  and  private  sectors  can  work  together  to  expand  the  avaUability  of  child 
care.  NCSL  supports  efforts  to  increase  the  federal  match  for  child  care. 

We  should  not  only  focus  on  reimbursement  for  child  care  for  welfare  recipients. 
Carefiil  analysis  is  needed  of  the  impact  of  an  expanded  child  care  system  for 
transitional  welfare  recipients  on  the  working  poor.  Most  states  have  waiting  lists  for 
our  programs  for  families  in  need  of  child  care  who  are  at  risk  of  entering  the  welfare 
system. 

Transportation  is  another  barrier  to  employment.  Transportation  assistance,  including 
the  option  of  increasing  or  eliminating  the  vehicle  allotment,  must  be  part  of  any 
federal  welfare  reform  plan.  Too  often,  work  opportunities  are  provided  at  a  distance 
frx>m  where  recipients  live.  This  assistance  must  take  into  account  transportation  needs 
for  child  care. 

Work  expenses  are  an  additional  barrier  to  employment.   Uniforms,  tools  and  texts  are 
especially  costly  for  those  beginning  employment.  NCSL  believes  that  the  federal 
government  must  provide  adequate  funds  and  eligibility  disallowance  for  work 
expenses.   There  is  little  coordination  between  the  various  programs  that  assist  low- 
income  families  with  their  housing  needs  and  self-sufficiency  efforts.  We  urge  the 
federal  government  to  link  these  systems  so  that  those  who  return  to  employment  are 
not  in  danger  of  losing  their  bousing  assistance  and  can  earn  their  way  out  of  poverty. 

FLEXIBILITY  FOR  STATE  INNOVATION 

Legislators,  whether  state  or  federal,  must  make  difficult  choices,  usually  within  fiscal 
constraints.  We  must  best  decide  how  to  spend  tax  dollars.   Should  we  spend  funds  on 
developing  jobs  for  employable  adults  or  providing  more  education  and  training  to 
recipients?  Or  providing  the  infrastructure  to  develop  or  monitor  public  work 
experience  to  AiFDC  recipients  who  cannot  find  jobs  in  the  public  sector  after  a  time- 
limit? 

The  federal  government,  along  with  the  states,  needs  to  rank-order  these  goals, 
understanding  the  fiscal  constraints  we  face.  We  probably  caimot  tackle  them  all  at 
once.   States  should  be  allowed  within  federal  parameters  to  create  programs  that 
address  their  local  circumstances. 

Additionally,  the  federal  government  must  provide  flexibility  to  the  states  in  any 
employment  program  to  help  states  meet  the  variety  of  local  employment  markets  and 
gear  education  and  training  to  those  needs. 

TEEN  PARENTS 

Teen  parents  need  special  assistance  and  early  intervention  beyond  education  and 
training  to  become  self-sufficient.  While  only  7%  of  our  welfare  population,  teen 
parents  are  particularly  at  risk  for  long-term  welfare  dependency  and  education 
deficiencies.  States  must  be  allowed  to  include  programs  to  promote  better  parenting  as 
well.  We  believe  that  the  new  Family  Preservation  and  Support  Services  program, 
which  NCSL  strongly  supported,  is  an  important  first  step  in  this  area.  We 
believe  that  it  is  essential  that  a  link  be  made  between  this  program  and  welfare 
reform.  Teen  fathers  also  must  not  be  left  out  of  these  programs.  If  we  do  not 
include  them,  we  will  have  a  continuatioa  of  the  break-up  of  these  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ohio's  Learning,  Earning  and  Parenting  (LEAP)  program  's  evaluation 
results  reveal  that  teen  parents  need  special  assistance  to  stay  in  school  and,  ultimately, 
improve  their  job  opportunities.  LEAP  rewarded  teen  parents  for  participation  in  high 
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school  or  GED  programs.  Our  LEAP  students  are  suying  in  and  graduating  from 
school  at  much  higher  rates  than  the  non-LEAP  parent.  I  attribute  our  success,  as  does 
our  evaluation,  to  the  comprehensive  counseling  available  to  LEAP  teens.  A  similar 
nipport  system  offered  through  the  school  called  GRADS  provided  teens  with  child 
care,  parenting  support  and  assistance  to  stay  in  school.  What  truly  mattered  was  that 
somebody  cared  for  these  teens,  many  of  whom  have  never  lived  with  a  stable  family. 
State  legislators  believe  that  yoimg  welfare  recipients  need  intensive  case 
management. 

State  legislators  are  uncomfortable,  however,  with  proposals  that  mandate  states 
to  require  teen  parents  to  reside  with  their  families.  This  requirement  is  an  option 
under  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  which  five  states  have  adopted.  We  believe  that 
each  legislature  is  capable  of  adopting  this  legislation  if  they  so  chose.  Some  have  not 
due  to  smdies  illustrating  a  high  incidence  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  among  teen 
parents. 

NCSL  strongly  supports  a  nationwide  campaign  at  the  federal  level  to  combat  out-of- 
wedlock  births  as  suggested  by  President  Clinton.  We  urge  a  role  for  states  in  this 
campaign  and  the  teen  pregnancy  prevention  grant  program  will  be  established  during 
congressional  consideration. 

We  also  support  the  Clinton  proposal  to  target  federal  welfare  reform  on  teen 
parents  initially.  Welfare  reform  must  be  implemented  gradually  for  it  to  work.  We 
believe  that  focusing  our  resources  on  teen  parents  will  begin  our  eiTort  with  those  on 
whom  we  can  have  a  significant  effect. 

Our  welfare  reform  task  force  did  not  fmd  a  research  link  between  the  availability  of 
welfare  and  the  occurrence  of  teen  pregnancy.   NCSL  opposes  the  elimination  of 
welfare  benefits  to  young  parents.  However,  we  believe  that  over  time  teen  parents 
have  much  more  difficulty  remaining  self-sufficient  and  are  more  vulnerable  to 
economic  shifts  in  the  labor  market. 

FINANCING 

NCSL  will  oppose  any  financing  proposals  that  will  shift  the  costs  of  welfare  further  to 
the  states.  As  a  state  legislator,  I  understand  the  difficulties  of  raising  funds  and  the 
trade-offs  involved  in  Amding  initiatives.   It  is  our  belief,  clearly  shared  by  members  of 
Congress  and  the  Administration,  that  a  fiill  scale  revision  of  our  existing  welfare 
reform  system  will  be  expensive  but  worth  the  investment.  The  proof  will  be  the 
results  over  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  welfare  reform  is  not  cheap.  We  learned  implementing  the  JOBS 
program  that  employment  and  training  programs,  child  care  for  participants  and 
transitional  benefits  and  a  new  infrastructure  to  monitor  job  participation  is  costly. 
Many  states  can  not  make  their  match  even  today.  Ohio  still  serves  very  few  eligibles. 

I  urge  you  to  provide  significant  resources  for  this  effort.  If  the  federal  government 
does  not,  welfare  reform  will  fail. 

States  cannot  afford  welfare  reform  on  their  own.  Community  work  experience,  while 
considered  a  cheaper  option,  still  requires  a  significant  influx  of  funds  for  development 
and  monitoring  of  work  requirements.  A  major  expansion,  even  phased-in  over  time, 
cannot  be  supported  by  states  alone. 

NCSL  opposes  financing  welfare  reform  by  unfunded  mandates  or  by  transferring 
needy  populations  to  state  government  through  the  elimination  of  program  and 
benefit  funding  by  the  federal  government.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  federal  government 
cannot  eliminate  their  responsibility  for  legal  immigrants  ,  substance  abusers,  homeless 
families  or  families  in  crisis.  This  does  iwt  provide  a  solution  for  legitimate  needs, 
instead  it  transfers  the  need  to  state  and  locally-funded  programs  and  non-profit 
programs  and  public  hospitals. 

We  are  deeply  troubled  by  proposals  to  finance  federal  welfare  reform  through 
elimination  of  benefits  to  legal  immigrants.  NCSL  strongly  believes  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  federal  government  to  fund  its  policy  decisions.  Since  the 
federal  government  has  sole  Jurisdiction  over  immigration  policy,  it  must  bear  the 
responsibility  to  serve  the  immigrants  that  it  allows  to  enter  states  and  localities. 
Federal  decisions  have  increased  admissions  and  reduced  targeted  funding  to  states 
and  localities  for  immigrants,  shifting  the  costs  to  state  and  local  budgets.  For 
these  reasons,  we  will  oppose  any  financing  that  eliminated  federal  benefits  for 
legal  immigrants. 
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The  majority  of  legal  immigrants,  refugees  included,  are  employed  and  contribute  to 
federal,  state  and  local  revenues.  However,  according  to  the  Urban  Institute,  these 
revenues  are  heavily  skewed  towards  the  federal  government  while  states  and  localities 
bear  disproportionate  shares  of  the  costs  of  services  to  newly  arrived  immigrants.   New 
York  cannot  and  should  not  bear  any  further  costs. 

The  federal  government  may  find  savings  through  eliminating  SSI  benefits  to  elderly, 
needy  and  disabled  legal  immigrants.   Unfortunately,  that  savings  will  just  shift  the 
costs  to  states  (in  particular  our  general  assistance  program).  The  indigent  elderly  that 
are  the  30  percent  of  the  caseload  that  go  on  the  rolls  after  their  American  citizen 
children  cease  to  be  legally  responsible  for  them  arc  no  different  than  other  indigent 
elderly  who  apply  for  SSI.  20  percent  of  the  caseload  were  here  at  least  10  years 
before  applying  for  SSI.  25%  of  the  SSI  population  are  refugees,  the  largest  of  which 
are  elderly  Soviet  Jews.   Eliminating  federal  aid  will  not  eliminate  the  need,  and  state 
and  local  budgets  and  taxpayers  will  bear  the  burden. 

Although  the  Clinton  Administration's  proposal  shifts  less  cost  than  the  House 
Republican  or  Mainstream  Forum  welfare  reform  proposals,  NCSL  stron^y 
opposes  expanding  deeming  from  three  to  five  years  for  SSI,  Food  Stamps  and 

AFDC.  As  the  Committee  is  aware,  sponsorship  is  not  legally-binding  and 
approximately  half  of  legal  hnmigrants  are  admitted  without  sponsors  at  tlie  discretion 
of  the  US  counselor  abroad.  States  have  had  difficulty  locating  sponsors  and  when  we 
do,  we  cannot  compel  them  for  support.  Legally,  states  do  not  have  the  Constitutional 
ability  to  treat  legal  immigrants  differently  than  citizens  (unlike  the  federal  government 
which  can  under  its  foreign  policy  powers).  Many  states  are  also  prohibited  by  their 
own  state  constitutions.  So,  the  cost  of  serving  needy  legal  immigrants  will  be  shifted 
to  the  states  and  localities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  state  legislators  do  not  believe  that  welfare  reform  legislation  is  the 
appropriate  place  for  the  immigration  debate.   We  caimot  pit  legal  immigrants  against 
welfare  recipients.  This  thinking  has  led  to  resentment  and  disturbances  in  our  inner 
cities. 

NCSL  also  opposes  capping  AFDC-Emergency  Assistance.  No  state  plan  for 
AFDC-EA  has  ever  been  denied  and  many  states  use  these  funds  for  families  in 
crisis  from  those  needing  emergency  housing  to  those  needing  intensive  family 
counseling  services.  NCSL  opposes  capping  open-ended  entitlement  programs  to 
fund  welfare  reform. 

Time-limiting  SSI/SSDI  for  substance  abusers  also  shifts  costs  to  the  states.  States 
are  currently  unable  to  treat  targeted  groups,  especially  pregnant  women,  with 
appropriated  funds  for  substance  abuse  treatmem.   Unformnately,  we  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  treat  all  who  need  services.  Returning  those  on  SSI/SSDI  to  the  street  will 
increase  those  relying  on  state  general  assistance,  public  hospitals  and,  even  worse,  the 
homeless. 

We  are  also  extremely  concerned  about  the  financial  penalties  and  maintenance  of 
effort  in  the  Clinton  proposal.  The  maintenance  of  effort  requirement  that  states 
spend  no  less  that  their  FY94  or  FY93  nonfederal  expenditure  for  JOBS,  WORK, 
and  the  related  child  care  programs  does  not  allow  for  flexibility  for  other  related 
expenditures  and  is  too  broadly  drawn.  States  need  the  flexibility  to  address  other 
critical  needs,  especially  as  the  welfare  population  decreases.  States  should,  at  a 
minimum,  be  able  to  expend  fiuds  in  other  related  programs.  The  [wnalty  for  not 
meeting  JOBS'  participation  rates  is  severe:   if  less  than  45%  participate,  the  state  loses 
25%  of  its  federal  match  for  AFDC.  There  are  similar  penalties  for  the  WORK 
program.  This  will  hurt  recipients  as  other  human  services  programs  will  be  reduced. 
The  penalty  does  not  take  into  account  sute  program  goals,  accessibility  to  JOBS,  state 
fmancial  conditions  or  localized  unemploymem  figures.   Work  participation  rates  do 
not  take  into  account  the  amoum  necessary  to  locate  or  create  WORK  positions,  which 
we  believe  will  vary  from  state  to  state  aiKi  within  states.  These  penalties  will  force  us 
to  consider  the  lowest  cost,  fastest  way  to  move  recipients  off  of  public  assistance,  not 
the  way  to  move  a  family  to  long-term  self-sufficiency. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 

State  legislators  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  innovative  efforts  to  improve  paternity 
establishment,  including  in-bospital  paternity  establishment,  collect  and  enforce  child 
support  orders,  findjKw  penalties  for  non-custodial  parents  who  refuse  to  provide 
support,  use  mediation  arkd  expedited  administrative  procedures,  provide  a  guaranteed 
level  of  child  support,  and  outreach  to  teen  non-custodial  parents.  Child  support 
enforcement  is  a  critical  component  of  welfare  reform.  Our  separate  policy  on 
Child  Support  Enforcement  details  NCSL's  position.  We  are  concerned,  primarily, 
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about  unfunded  mandates  and  preemption  of  state  law  in  any  new  federal  child 
support  law.  Family  law  must  remain  in  the  state's  jurisdiction. 

While  NCSL  believes  states  should  adopt  uniform  interstate  child  support  enforcement 
procedures,  NCSL  opposes  federal  legislation  which  would  preempt  this  authority  of 
the  states.  Similarly,  preemption  of  stale  authority  to  determine  child  support 
collection.  We  are  also  concerned  about  the  cost  of  new  automated  systems  and  other 
changes  in  the  child  support  system..  There  must  be  enhanced  match  rates  for  these 
automated  systems.  We  reiterate  our  concern  that  as  states  update  their  child  support 
legislation  that  technical  assistance  is  needed  to  assist  the  states  as  they  come  into 
compliance  with  federal  goals.  State  legislators  should  have  the  option  of  extending 
child  support  benefits  beyond  the  age  of  majority  for  those  children  in  college. 

FEDERAL  WAIVERS  FOR  WELFARE  REFORM 

State  legislators  are  pleased  with  the  Administration's  expedited  waver  review  process. 
As  I  have  repeated  often  in  our  testimony,  we  believe  that  options  are  preferable 
to  waiver  authority.  For  many  potential  policy  initiatives  from  the  100  hour  rule 
to  expanded  earnings  disregards,  we  no  longer  need  to  test  new  ideas.  Instead, 
states  should  have  the  option  of  choosing  them  as  amendments  to  their  state  plans. 
NCSL  strongly  believes,  however,  that  too  often  legislators  are  not  consulted  about 
federal  waiver  requests  that  require  changes  in  state  laws.  Where  applicable, 
NCSL  strongly  beeves  that  waivers  should  not  be  granted  with  the  passage  of 
state  laws. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  thank  you  for  consideration 
of  my  remarks.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 
Ms.  James. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  KAY  COLES  JAMES,  SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES, 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA 

Ms.  James.  I  would  Hke  to  request  that  my  full  written  testi- 
mony  

Chairman  FoRD.  Without  objection,  the  full  text  of  your  state- 
ment will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Ms.  James.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  discuss  this  very  important  issue  of  welfare  reform. 
The  need  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  welfare  system  is  as  obvi- 
ous to  us  in  the  States  as  it  is  to  you  at  the  Federal  level. 

Despite  decades  of  intensive  antipoverty  campaigns,  we  have 
seen  little  progress  in  the  fight  against  poverty,  unfortunately.  In- 
stead, over  the  last  30  years,  the  number  of  welfare  recipients  and 
the  rate  of  illegitimacy  and  violent  crime  have,  in  fact,  skyrocketed. 

Even  worse,  in  all  too  many  poor  communities,  the  promise  of 
progress  has  been  replaced  by  the  despair  of  welfare  dependency. 
That  is  why  the  people  of  Virginia  commend  you  and  your  commit- 
ment to  developing  the  best  possible  reform  of  the  Nation's  welfare 
system. 

But  we  also  have  an  important  message  for  you,  and  while  it 
may  sound  trite,  it  is  absolutely  true  that  where  you  stand  very 
often  depends  on  where  you  sit,  and  from  where  we  sit  in  Virginia, 
a  welfare  reform  plan  that  is  Federal  in  nature  will  be  too  inflexi- 
ble and  incomplete  to  meet  the  real  and  pressing  needs  of  welfare 
reform. 

Even  a  quick  glance  at  the  unfortunate  history  of  welfare  reform 
proves  that  Federal  efforts  to  combat  dependencv  have  been  inef- 
fective at  best  and  counterproductive  at  worse.  The  trillions  of  dol- 
lars spent  in  the  name  of  the  war  on  poverty  failed  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  independence  and  self-sufficiency.  Instead,  they  suc- 
ceeded only  in  adding  4  million  families  to  the  Nation's  welfare 
rolls.  I  think  that  is  a  dubious  measure  of  success. 

Today  the  President's  pledge  to  end  welfare  as  we  know  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  proposal  that  we  believe  is  too  modest  to  change 
a  system  that  demands  major  reform. 

The  fundamental  failure  of  the  plan  now  beforeyou  is  its  use  of 
a  "one  size  fits  all"  approach  to  welfare  reform.  Tnis  approach  ig- 
nores the  importance  of  State  and  local  flexibility.  What  works  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  does  not  necessarily  work  in  Washington  Coun- 
ty, Va. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  achieve  real  welfare  reform  is  to  free 
States  and  localities  to  design  the  approach  that  best  meets  their 
unique  welfare  problems.  The  inflexibility  that  often  characterizes 
large-scale  initiatives  can  gravely  undermine  innovations  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

In  Virginia,  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Citizen  Empower- 
ment is  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  In  townhall 
meetings  held  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  the  commission 
heard  a  diversity  of  opinions  as  varied  as  are  the  citizens  of  Vir- 
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ginia.  Obviously,  the  diversity  of  needs  and  conditions  are  even 
greater  nationwide. 

As  a  result,  welfare  reform  must  give  States  the  freedom  and 
flexibility  that  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  role  as  the  lab- 
oratories of  progress.  Contrary  to  the  arguments  put  forth  by  pro- 
ponents of  big  government.  State  and  local  flexibility  doesn't  nec- 
essarily have  a  downside. 

It  is  claimed  that  State  welfare  reform  initiatives  would  create 
a  patchwork  in  which  welfare  recipients  would  migrate  to  the 
States  providing  the  most  generous  benefits.  In  reality,  of  course, 
this  rarely,  if  ever,  happens. 

For  example,  the  public  assistance  currently  provided  in  Mis- 
sissippi has  the  lowest  cash  value  in  the  Nation  and  yet  Mississippi 
counts  approximately  175,000  citizens  as  welfare  recipients.  There 
is  one  county  in  Virginia  that  is  located  within  175  miles  of  five 
other  States — Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee  and 
West  Virginia.  If  the  supposed  threat  of  migration  were  real,  we 
would  see  welfare  recipients  moving  to  and  from  Virginia,  depend- 
ing upon  the  value  of  the  assistance  they  need. 

These  attempts  to  derail  State-level  welfare  reform  are  disturb- 
ing, not  only  because  they  are  cynical,  but  because  they  ignore  the 
true  tragedy  of  poverty.  Poverty  is  more  than  the  lack  of  material 
things.  It  is  the  lack  of  personal  fortitude  and  in  many  cases  social 
stability.  It  is  a  condition  so  fundamentally  unhappy  that  reform 
proposals  inspired  more  by  politics  than  by  people  are  an  affront 
and  in  actuality  an  abomination. 

The  personal  despair  and  community  decay  that  are  the  products 
of  welfare  dependency  compel  us  to  set  political  motives  aside  and 
honestly,  forthrightly  and  correctly  implement  welfare  reform. 

I  see  that  our  time  is  ninning  short  so  I  would  like  to  move 
ahead  just  to  make  a  final  appeal  that  we  recognize  that  flexibility 
carries  with  it  responsibility.  By  asking  for  State  flexibility,  it  does 
not  mean  that  States  should  not  accept  their  responsibility  to  have 
real  and  meaningful  welfare  that  does  two  things. 

One,  we  are  looking  for  proposals.  We  are  looking  for  ideas  that 
will,  in  fact,  help  the  people  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  to 
be  self-sufficient  and  independent.  We  are  also  looking  at  the  spi- 
raling  costs  and  we  realize  that  whatever  we  do  has  to  be  fiscally 
responsible. 

We  recognize  that  when  we  ask  for  waivers,  that  that  carries 
with  it  a  responsibility  to  come  back  to  the  Federal  Grovemment  to 
say  what  we  are  doing  and  how  it  works.  The  problem  is  so  severe 
out  there  that,  in  fact,  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  have  these  labora- 
tories where  we  can  try  and  hopefully  not  fail  too  often,  because 
the  people  are  just  too  important. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  KAY  COLES  JAMES 

SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  Chainnan,  Gentlemen  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  these  remarks  on  welfare  reform.  The  need  for  a  complete 
overhaul  of  the  welfare  system  is  as  obvious  to  us  in  the  states  as  it  is  to  you  at  the 
federal  level.  In  Virginia,  Governor  George  Allen  has  said  that  he  is  directing 
every  ounce  of  energy  and  every  available  resource  to  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  —  needs  that  can  be  summarized  in  two  words:  safety  and 
empowerment. 

Governor  Allen  has  given  credence  to  his  pledge  to  foster  empowerment 
dirough  the  creation  of  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Citizen  Empowennent,  a 
commission  I  have  the  privilege  of  chairing.  Charged  with  designing  a  welfare 
system  that  wiQ  help  people  take  control  of  their  lives  and  become  self-sufficient, 
the  Empowerment  Commission  is  currently  developing  an  innovative 
implementation  plan  for  welfare  reform. 

I  am  constantly  renewed  and  challenged  by  the  stories  the  Commission  has 
heard  from  civic  and  conmiunity  leaders  as  well  as  from  welfare  recipients 
themselves.  But  perhaps  what  has  been  most  moving  are  the  pleas  that  participants 
have  made  for  the  fundamental  reform  of  a  system  they  see  as  destructive. 

Universally,  Virginians  believe  that  the  current  welfare  system  is  not  working 
and  must  be  changed.  They  want  to  change  the  system  so  that  it  no  longer 
penalizes  a  father  who  marries  the  mother  of  his  child  and  provides  for  his  family. 
They  want  to  change  the  system  so  that  it  no  longer  discourages  savings  and 
isolates  welfare  recipients  away  from  the  world  of  work.  And  they  want  to  change 
the  system  so  that  the  promise  of  self-sufficiency  will  replace  the  despair  of  welfare 
dependency. 

Despite  decades  of  intensive  anti-poverty  campaigns,  we  have  seen  little 
progress  in  the  fight  against  poverty.  Instead,  over  the  last  30  years  the  number  of 
welfare  recipients  and  the  rates  of  illegitimacy  and  violent  crime  have  skyrocketed. 
Even  worse,  in  all  too  many  poor  communities,  the  promise  of  progress  has  been 
replaced  by  the  despair  of  welfare  dependency. 

That  is  why  the  people  of  Virginia  commend  your  commitment  to  developing 
the  best  possible  reform  of  the  nation's  welfare  system.  But  we  also  have  an 
important  message  for  you.  While  it  may  sound  trite,  it  is  absolutely  true  that  what 
you  see  depends  upon  where  you  look.    And  as  we  see  it  in  Virginia,  a  welfare 
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reform  plan  that  is  national  in  scope  Avill  be  too  inflexible  and  incomplete  to  meet 
the  real  and  pressing  needs  of  welfare  reform. 

Even  a  quick  glance  at  the  unfortunate  history  of  welfare  reform  proves  that 
national  efforts  to  combat  dependency  have  been  ineffective  at  best  and 
counterproductive  at  worst  The  trillions  spent  in  the  name  of  the  "War  on 
Poverty"  failed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  independence  and  self-sufficiency. 
Instead,  they  succeeded  only  in  adding  four  milhon  families  to  the  nation's  welfare 
rolls  —  a  dubious  measxire  of  success.  And  today,  the  President's  pledge  to  "end 
welfare  as  we  know  it"  is  accompanied  by  a  proposal  that  is  too  modest  to  change 
a  system  that  demands  major  reform. 

In  order  to  truly  reform  welfare,  we  must  do  more  than  seek  to  remove  the 
many  incentives  for  dependence  that  comprise  our  current  system.  While  such  a 
change  is  both  welcome  and  necessary,  it  can  only  bring  the  Nation  half-way  to  the 
realization  of  real  and  sustainable  welfare  reform.  The  second  and  perhaps  most 
important  element  of  welfare  reform  is  empowerment. 

The  Nation's  welfare  system  should  provide  compassionate  but  temporary 
support  to  families  in  financial  need.  In  too  many  cases  it  fails  to  do  that,  instead 
breeding  conditions  of  dependency,  family  disunity,  and  social  breakdown.  The 
goal  of  welfare  reform,  therefore,  is  to  convert  the  current  system  of  welfare  into 
one  that  makes  the  principles  of  personal  responsibility,  self -improvement,  and  self- 
reliance  a  reality. 

To  succeed,  welfare  reform  must  incorporate  several  essential  elements: 

•  It  must  provide  poor  Americans  the  means  to  prevent  welfare 
dependency.  Welfare  reform  must  be  more  than  an  initiative  that 
benefits  caseworkers.  To  be  truly  successful,  welfare  reform  must 
keep  even  the  poorest  Virginians  fi-om  falling  into  the  trap  of  welfare 
dependency. 

•  It  must  achieve  quality  by  being  comprehensive.  Pilot  projects,  by 
definition,  caimot  bring  empowerment,  self-sufficiency,  and  improved 
standards  of  living  to  all  welfare  recipients.  True  welfare  reform  must 
be  thoroughly  designed  and  widely  implemented, 

•  It  must  be  an  efficient  use  of  available  resources.  One  important  way 
to  achieve  this  objective  is  by  use  of  parmerships  of  pubUc  and  private 
efforts.  Even  the  most  intensive  public  casework  management  will  be 
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unsuccessful  if  the  private  sector  ~  employers,  schools,  housing 
developments,  and  religious  institutions  -  does  not  play  an  integral 
role  in  achieving  refonn. 

•  But,  above  all,  welfare  reform  must  recognize  what  would-be 
reformers  like  President  Clinton  so  often  ignore:  traditional  welfare 
reforms  will  always  fail  because  they  are  centered  on  the  wrong 
instimtion.  The  key  to  welfare  refonn  is  not  an  active  government  but 
strong  families.  And  the  proper  goal  of  welfare  reform  is  not  to 
employ  case  managers  but  to  empower  individuals  to  tmdertake  the 
responsibihties  and  fulfill  the  dreams  that  are  uniquely  theirs. 

Family  Issues 

In  the  process  of  creating  huge,  monolithic  bureaucracies,  we  have  allowed 
the  very  institutions  of  family  and  community  —  instimtions  which  built  this  Nation 
and  our  way  of  life  -  to  crumble  and  deteriorate.  That's  why  we  mxist  return  to 
a  system  that  both  reflects  and  is  guided  by  the  community  reaUties  that  comprise 
life  in  America. 

To  do  that,  we  must  restore  to  parents  their  rightful  role.  Parents  need  to  be 
able  to  save  and  invest  in  their  futures  and  the  futures  of  their  children.  After  all, 
parents  know  best  how  to  make  the  right  choices  for  their  families;  they  need  to 
know  that  government  will  help  them,  not  hinder  them.  We  need  to  rediscover  the 
importance  of  two-parent  families  and  theii  primary  role  in  transmitting  values  and 
directing  the  upbringing  of  their  children. 

All  the  data  suggest  that  children  do  best  in  homes  with  two  parents. 
Nevertheless,  the  Clinton  plan  does  too  little  to  strengthen  families  and  even  blocks 
existing  successful  initiatives.   For  example: 

•  There  is  already  a  provision  in  federal  regulations  that  allow  states  to 
exercise  an  optional  requirement  that  minor  parents  live  with  their 
parents.  A  federal  requirement  such  as  that  incorporated  into  the 
"Work  and  Responsibility  Act"  is,  therefore,  little  more  than  another 
unnecessary  federal  mandate  on  the  states. 

•  The  Clinton  plan  provides  additional  funding  and  support  for  local 
initiatives  to  prevent  teen  pregnancy.  However,  the  nature  of  these 
programs  is  unspecified  and  may  be  contrary  to  state  initiatives. 
Further,  the  elimination  of  Title  XX  funding  for  abstinence  programs 
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is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  this  grant  program  of  unspecified 
impact, 

•  Although  many  of  the  teen  pregnancy  prevention  provisions  of  the 
plan  are  unspecified,  the  establishment  of  additional  federal 
bureaucracies,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  federal  interagency  group 
to  provide  information  and  the  creation  of  a  national  clearing  house, 
is  specified  and  has  the  potential  to  undermine  state  initiatives. 

•  There  is  insufficient  emphasis  on  the  reahty  that  teen  pregnancy 
prevention  and  personal  responsibility  programs  must  emphasize 
abstinence,  the  importance  of  two  parent  families,  and  parents'  role  in 
guiding  their  children's  development.  However,  the  word  "abstinence" 
does  not  appear  anywhere  in  the  Qinton  plan. 

States  should  be  free  to  pursue  efforts  to  bolster  the  role  and  responsibility 
of  parents.  Virginia  initiadves  through  the  Virginia  Independence  Program 
emphasi2e  parental  responsibility  as  a  means  of  empowering  families  to  attain  self- 
sufficiency  and  independence.  These  initiatives  include  the  provision  of 
opportunities  to  obtain  needed  work  skills,  the  revision  of  rules  concerning  earned 
income  to  allow  self-sufficiency,  and  the  establishment  of  clearly  defined 
responsibilities  for  both  the  program  participant  and  the  government.  In  addition, 
Virginia's  Initiatives  to  Advance  Learning  (VITAL)  project  operates  in  middle 
schools  to  reduce  school  dropouts.  AFDC  parents  receive  cash  incentives  based 
on  progress  the  towards  increasing  their  involvement  in  their  child's  education, 
improving  their  children's  grades,  and  improving  their  children's  school  attendance. 
The  Commonwealth  has  also  started  requiring  childhood  immunizations  /to  be 
completed  as  a  condition  for  AFDC  cash  assistance. 

All  too  frequently  we  hear  of  tragedies  resulting  from  poor  working  parents 
leaving  their  young  children  alone  so  that  they  can  work.  The  federal  guarantee 
for  child  care  is  good  but  must  assure  that  federal  increases  in  funding  for  child 
care  do  not  impose  an  unfunded  mandate  for  states.  Child  care  assistance  must 
ensure  state  flexibility  to  allow  parental  choice  through  innovations  such  as 
vouchers. 

Virginia  has  enacted  some  of  the  toughest  child  support  enforcement 
measures  in  the  country.  Among  them  are  mandatory  in-hospital  paternity 
establishment,  suspension  of  professional  and  occupational  licenses  for  persons  in 
arrears  in  child  support  payments,  and  required  cooperation  with  child  support 
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enforcement  as  a  condition  of  receiving  AFDC  benefits.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
the  President  has  chosen  to  include  similar  types  of  initiatives  in  his  plan. 
However,  the  Presidents  proposal  also  includes  expansions  that,  without  adequate 
funding,  will  impose  a  costiy  xinfunded  mandate  on  the  states. 

In  particular,  we  are  troubled  about  the  requirement  for  universal 
administrative  modification  of  AFDC  and  non-APDC  child  support  orders.  This 
will  place  an  imprecedented  demand  on  a  system  that  is  already  struggling  to  serve 
families  unless  supported  by  adequate  funding. 

Federal  Inflexibility 

Another  fundamental  failure  of  the  plan  now  before  you  is  its  use  of  a  one- 
size-fits-all  approach  to  welfare  reform.  This  approach  ignores  the  importance  of 
state  and  local  flexibility.  What  works  in  Washington,  D.C.,  dees  not  necessarily 
work  in  Washington  Cotmty,  Virginia.  The  only  way  that  we  can  achieve  real 
welfare  reform  is  to  free  states  and  localities  to  design  the  approach  that  best  meets 
their  unique  welfare  problems. 

The  inflexibility  that  often  characterizes  large-scale  mitiatives  can  gravely 
undermine  innovations  at  the  state  and  local  level.  For  example,  last  year  the 
Clinton  Administration  denied  Virginia  a  waiver  to  implement  a  novel  food  stamp 
cash-out  program.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  the  Administration  will  scrub  the 
Commonwealth's  own  workfare  plan  ~  which  requires  work  within  one  year  of 
receiving  welfare  benefits  -  in  favor  of  its  more  expensive  and  far  less  ambitious 
alternative. 

In  Virginia,  the  Governor's  Commission  on  Citizen  Empowerment  is  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  flexibility.  In  Town  Hall  meetings  held  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Commission  heard  a  diversity  of  opinions  as  varied  as  are  the 
citizens  of  Virginia.  Obviously,  the  diversity  of  needs  and  conditions  are  even 
greater  nationwide.  As  a  result,  welfare  reform  must  give  states  the  freedom  and 
flexibility  that  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  role  as  the  laboratories  of 
progress. 

Contrary  to  the  arguments  put  forth  by  proponents  of  big  government,  state 
and  local  flexibility  does  not  have  a  downside.  It  is  claimed  that  state  welfare 
reform  initiatives  would  create  a  patchwork  in  which  welfare  recipients  would 
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migrate  to  the  states  providing  the  most  generous  benefits.  In  reality,  of  course, 
this  rarely  —  if  ever  -  happens.  For  example,  the  public  assistance  currently 
provided  in  Mississippi  has  the  lowest  cash  value  in  the  nation.  And  yet, 
Mississippi  counts  approximately  175,000  citizens  as  welfare  recipients  [HHS  data]. 
In  Virginia,  Abingdon  is  located  within  175  miles  of  five  odier  states  -  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Wijst  Virginia.  If  the  supposed  threat  of 
migration  were  real,  we  would  see  welfare  recipients  moving  to  and  from  Virginia 
depending  upon  the  value  of  the  assistance  needed 

These  attempts  to  derail  state-level  welfare  reform  are  disturbing  not  only 
because  they  are  cynical  but  because  they  ignore  the  true  tragedy  of  poverty. 
Poverty  is  more  than  the  lack  of  material  things;  it  is  the  lack  of  personal  fortitude 
and  social  stability.  It  is  a  condition  so  fundamentally  imhappy  that  reform 
proposals  inspired  more  by  politics  than  people  are  an  affront  and  an  abomination. 
The  personal  despair  and  community  decay  that  are  the  products  of  welfare 
dependency  compel  us  to  set  poUtical  motives  aside  and  honestly,  forthrightly,  and 
correcdy  implement  real  welfare  reform. 

We  must  replace  the  hand-out  with  a  helping  hand  that  replaces  dependence 
with  independence,  promotes  families  instead  of  illegitimacy,  and  rebuilds 
communities  over  the  failed  "nanny  state,"  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the 
Governor  and  citizens  of  Virginia  that  to  truly  end  welfare  as  we  know  it,  we  have 
to  end  businesses,  education,  and  government  as  we  know  them.  We  have  to  biiild 
coalitions  throughout  our  communities  that  will  once  again  honor  the  most 
fundamental  pledge  a  community  makes  to  itself:  that  it  will  respect,  assist,  and 
protect  each  member  as  if  they  were  family.  For  if  we  can  restore  to  our 
communities  the  goals  and  dreams  that  we  once  shared,  they  wiU  again  enjoy  the 
support  and  security  that  can  only  come  from  family. 

This  approach  may  sound  unrealistically  ambitious,  but  it  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  virtually  assures  us  of  success:  when  empowered  with  a  sense  of 
ownership  in  their  own  lives,  people  will  accomplish  what  was  once  imtenable, 
envision  what  was  once  unimaginable,  and  grasp  what  was  once  unreachable.  This 
is  not  a  new  prescription  for  success.  Rather,  it  is  merely  a  translation  of  the 
American  Tradition,  an  experience  that  for  almost  220  years  has  granted  oxir 
countrymen  every  privilege  and  benefit  that  they  earned. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  goals  that  we  have  set  for  ourselves  in 
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Virginia.    And  we  will  soon  implement  an  anay  of  imiovative  welfare  refonn 
initiatives  that  will  enable  us  to  achieve  it 

If  I  can  ask  one  thing  of  you  in  your  deliberations,  it  is  that  you  please  give 
states  the  freedom,  flexibility  and  time  to  implement  the  reform  measures  that  are 
"custom  made"  for  the  people  we  serve.  To  do  this,  it  is  essential  that  you  grant 
us  the  waivers  that  make  flexible  innovation  possible.  States'  ability  to  design 
programs  and  receive  waiver  authority  must  be  encouraged  and  promoted.  Like 
many  states,  Virginia  has  often  been  frustrated  in  its  efforts  to  reform  the  welfare 
system  by  federal  waiver  denials. 

A  reasonable  approach  to  improve  the  waiver  process  would  be  to  repeal  the 
rigorous  evaluation  requirement  for  a  state  to  receive  waiver  authority,  limit  the 
types  of  initiatives  that  must  go  through  the  exhausting  waiver  process,  and  allow 
states  to  amend  their  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  or  IV-A  plans  to 
reflect  the  poUcies  supported  by  their  elected  officials  and  their  constimencies. 

This  process  would  give  us  the  time  that  is  needed  to  make  absolutely  certain 
that  welfare  is  reformed,  not  retained.  If  granted  the  freedom  to  innovate,  states 
will  conduct  the  experiments,  gather  the  data,  and  submit  our  analyses  for  your 
review. 

Working  together,  we  can  do  better  than  a  plan  that  empowers  bureaucrats 
instead  of  recipients,  favors  regulation  over  simplification,  and  limits  the  promise 
of  self-sufficiency  to  only  a  small  segment  of  the  target  population.  Working 
together,  we  can  craft  a  truly  national  welfare  reform  plan  —  not  a  federal  one. 
After  all,  what  is  needed  is  a  national  strategy  that  incorporates  state  iimovations, 
not  a  federal  plan  that  emphasizes  bureaucratic  control.  A  truly  national  strategy 
will  be  broader  in  scope,  grander  in  vision,  and  more  promising  in  its  outcome  than 
the  plan  before  you  today.  And  it  will  transform  the  dependency  that  currently 
marks  otir  system  of  welfare  into  the  independence  upon  which  this  Nation  is 
based. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Pappas. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  PAPPAS,  CHAIR,  HUMAN  SERVICES 
AND  EDUCATION  STEERING  COMMITTEE,  AND  COCHAIR, 
WELFARE  REFORM  TASK  FORCE,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  COUNTIES,  AND  BOARD  OF  FREEHOLDERS,  SOMERSET 
COUNTY,  N^. 

Mr.  Pappas.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  am  on  the  Board  of  Freeholders  in  Somerset  County,  N.J.  In 
case  you  are  wondering,  a  freeholder  is  similar  to  a  county  commis- 
sioner. We  are  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that  has  that  designa- 
tion. 

Besides  my  association  with  NACo  as  chair  of  the  human  serv- 
ices and  education  steering  committee,  over  the  past  year  I  have 
served  as  cochair  of  the  Welfare  Reform  Task  Force.  All  of  my  col- 
leagues at  NACo  sincerely  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  President's  welfare  reform  proposal,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  describe  the  county  role  in  welfare,  which  var- 
ies among  the  States.  In  18  States,  counties  contribute  to  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  AFDC.  In  11  States,  including  my  own  of  New 
Jersey,  counties  also  help  match  the  non-Federal  share  of  benefits. 

In  23  States,  counties  participate  in  a  general  assistance  pro- 
gram, and  in  12  of  these,  the  program  operates  solely  on  county 
taxpayer  dollars.  Child  welfare,  child  support,  child  care  and  other 
support  services  are  often  provided  by  counties. 

NACo  endorses  many  of  the  principles  in  the  President's  welfare 
reform  legislation.  We  strongly  support  the  administration's  pro- 
posals to  increase  the  Federal  matching  rate  with  the  job  opportu- 
nities and  basic  skills  program,  the  at-risk  child  care  program,  and 
child  support  enforcement. 

Welfare  reform  should  strengthen  families.  The  administration's 
proposal  helps  achieve  this  goal  by  offering  States  the  option  to 
eliminate  AFDC  eligibility  requirements  that  penalize  married  cou- 
ples. 

NACo  is  strongly  opposed,  however,  to  many  of  the  financing  pro- 
visions in  the  administration's  bill  and  other  legislative  proposals 
pending  before  this  subcommittee.  The  most  troublesome  provisions 
are  those  that  would  limit  immigrants'  current  eligibility  for  some 
Federal  entitlement  programs  and  the  proposed  cap  on  emergency 
assistance.  These  provisions  would  shift  costs  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  county  and  State  governments. 

If  this  takes  place,  I  think  we  would  see  yet  another  unfunded 
mandate.  In  the  case  of  immigration,  these  reductions  would  par- 
ticularly affect  tl^ose  States  with  large  immigrant  populations:  Ari- 
zona, California,  Florida,  Illinois,  New  York,  Texas  and  New  Jer- 
sey. 

In  many  of  these  States,  county  governments  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  general  assistance. 

So  far,  I  have  only  referred  to  the  administration's  immigration 
proposals.  I  would  like  to  stress  that  there  are  other  proposals  that 
would  cut  benefits  to  legal  immigrants  even  further  and  would 
shift  more  costs  to  county  and  State  governments. 
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NACo  has  a  longstanding  policy  opposing  caps  on  entitlement 
programs.  In  the  interest  of  time,  however,  I  will  only  refer  to  the 
proposed  cap  on  emergency  assistance. 

Counties  and  States  use  emergency  assistance  program  funds  for 
a  variety  of  purposes.  In  my  county,  we  use  this  program  to  pre- 
vent homelessness  by  helping  pay  overdue  rent  and  utility  bills  and 
to  help  homeless  families  find  permanent  housing  by  paying  rent 
and  utility  deposits. 

A  cap  on  a  program  such  as  this  would  restrict  local  govern- 
ments' ability  to  respond  in  times  of  crisis  and  would  hurt  the  very 
people  the  program  seeks  to  help. 

NACo  policy  supports  the  concept  of  time-limited  assistance  fol- 
lowed by  work.  The  policy  further  states  that  any  welfare  reform 
that  includes  time-limited  eligibility  for  assistance  in  transitional 
support  services  must  also  provide  adequate  Federal  funding  for 
the  necessary  job  training,  job  placement,  health  care  coverage, 
child  care,  transportation  and  administration. 

The  ability  of  county  and  State  governments  to  move  participants 
into  unsubsidized  jobs  is  dependent  on  the  availability  of  jobs  in 
the  area.  In  order  for  time  limits  to  work,  welfare  reform  must  in- 
clude an  aggressive  Federal  strate^  to  create  jobs  that  promote 
durable  self-sufficiency  and  to  see  jobs  created,  especially  in  the 
private  sector. 

Counties  and  States  need  the  flexibility  to  design  and  implement 
programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  their  populations  and  to  respond 
to  local  labor  market  characteristics. 

Many  counties  that  do  not  have  the  responsibility  for  welfare 
programs  have  expressed  concern  about  the  work  program,  particu- 
larly new  responsibilities  that  may  be  required  of  them.  These  in- 
clude supervision,  Workman's  Comp.,  job  placement  and  job  cre- 
ation. Federal  funds  for  administration  should  be  a  necessary  com- 
ponent for  the  new  work  program. 

On  a  personal  note,  in  conclusion,  having  served  as  my  county's 
chairman  of  our  welfare  board  since  1986,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  exclusion  of  benefits  for  children  bom  to  mothers  on  welfare. 
NACo  does  not  have  a  position  on  this  issue,  but  I  would  like  to 
express  my  strong  opposition  to  family  caps. 

As  you  know,  New  Jersey  obtained  a  waiver  a  few  years  ago  to 
implement  family  caps.  My  county  opposed  the  family  caps  because 
of  the  possible  adverse  effect  they  could  have  on  children's  well- 
being.  Children  could  suffer  in  the  effort  by  our  government  to 
teach  responsibility  to  parents.  We  remain  opposed  to  the  caps  and 
also  have  serious  doubts  about  their  constitutionality. 

In  conclusion,  I  just  want  to  thank  you  for  providing  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  to  comment  and  we  look  forward  to  a  con- 
tinued dialog  with  both  this  committee  and  the  administration  as 
we  have  been  fortunate  to  have  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  attachments  follow:! 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MICHAEL  PAPPAS 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES 

MISTER  CHAIRMAN,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  I  AM  MICHAEL 
PAPPAS,  FREEHOLDER  IN  SOMERSET  COUNTY,  NEW  JERSEY.  I  CHAIR  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES'  (NACO)  HUMAN  SERVICES  AND 
EDUCATION  STEERING  COMMITTEE.  OVER  THE  LAST  YEAR  I  ALSO  CO- 
CHAIRED  NACO'S  WELFARE  REFORM  TASK  FORCE.  I  APPRECL\TE  THIS 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  OUR  VIEWS  ON  FEDERAL  WELFARE  REFORM. 

LIKE  THE  OTHER  GROUPS  REPRESENTED  AT  THIS  TABLE  NACO  HAS 
SUPPORTED  REFORMING  THE  WELFARE  SYSTEM  FOR  DECADES.  NACO 
DRAFTED  PROPOSALS  IN  1976,  1977,  1981,  AND  1987.  WE  WERE  ACTIVE  IN 
THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  1988  FAMILY  SUPPORT  ACT,  WHICH  MARKED  A 
SIGNIFICANT  STEP  IN  REFORM  AND  IS  THE  CORNERSTONE  FOR  MOST  OF 
THE  PROPOSALS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  INTRODUCED  IN  THIS  CONGRESS.  LAST 
YEAR  WE  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TASK  FORCE  ON 
WELFARE  REFORM,  WHICH  INCLUDED  OUR  COLLEAGUES  AT  THIS  TABLE, 
AS  WELL  AS  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  CITIES  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS.  I  AM  INCLUDING  A  COPY  OF  NACO'S 
RESOLUTION  ON  FEDERAL  WELFARE  REFORM,  ADOPTED  AT  OUR  ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE  LAST  WEEK. 

BEFORE  I  COMMENT  ON  THE  PRESIDENTS  WELFARE  REFORM  PROPOSAL,  I 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  BRIEFLY  DESCRIBE  THE  COUNTY  ROLE  IN  WELFARE, 
WHICH  VARIES  AMONG  STATES.  IN  EIGHTEEN  STATES,  COUNTIES 
CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS  OF  THE  AID  TO  FAMILIES 
WITH  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  (AFDC).  IN  ELEVEN  STATES,  INCLUDING  MY 
STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  COUNTIES  ALSO  HELP  MATCH  THE  NON-FEDERAL 
SHARE  OF  BENEFITS.  IN  TWENTY-THREE  STATES,  COUNTIES  PARTICIPATE 
IN  A  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM,  AND  IN  TWELVE  OF  THESE  THE 
PROGRAM  OPERATES  SOLELY  ON  COUNTY  TAXPAYER  DOLLARS.  CHILD 
WELFARE,  CHILD  SUPPORT,  CHILD  CARE,  AND  OTHER  SUPPORT  SERVICES 
ARE  OFTEN  PROVIDED  BY  COUNTIES. 

NACO  ENDORSES  MANY  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE  PRESIDENTS  WELFARE 

REFORM  LEGISLATION.  THESE  INCLUDE: 

.     MAKING  WORK  PAY,  WITH  INCENTIVES  THAT  ENCOURAGE  FAMILIES 

TO  WORK  AND  NOT  STAY  ON  WELFARE; 
.     IMPROVED  CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT,  WITH  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 

BOTH  PARENTS  TO  SUPPORT  THEIR  CHILDREN  AND  STRONGER 

SYSTEMS  FOR  IDENTIFYING  FATHERS  AND  ENSURING  THEIR  SUPPORT; 
.     EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  AND  OTHER  SERVICES  TO  HELP  PEOPLE  GET 

OFF  WELFARE  AND  STAY  OFF,  BUILDING  ON  THE  FAMILY  SUPPORT  ACT 

OF  1988  AS  A  BASE;  AND 
.     TIME-LIMITED  TRANSITIONAL  SUPPORT  SYSTEM,  IN  WHICH  THOSE 

WHO  ARE  HEALTHY  AND  ABLE  TO  WORK  WILL  BE  EXPECTED  TO  MOVE 

OFF  WELFARE  QUICKLY,  AND  THOSE  WHO  CANNOT  FIND  JOBS  SHOULD 

BE  PROVIDED  WITH  WORK  AND  BE  EXPECTED  TO  SUPPORT  THEIR 
FAMILIES. 

WE  STRONGLY  SUPPORT  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSALS  TO 
INCREASE  THE  FEDERAL  MATCHING  RATE  FOR  THE  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 
AND  BASIC  SKILLS  (JOBS)  PROGRAM,  THE  AT-RISK  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAM, 
AND  CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT.  A  NUMBER  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
CHANGES  TO  THE  JOBS  PROGRAM  WILL  PROVIDE  GREATER  EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES,  SUCH  AS  PARTICIPATION  IN  A 
STRUCTURED  MICROENTERPRISE  PROGRAM,  AND  PARTICIPATION  IN 
HALF-TIME  DEGREE-GRANTING  POST-SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

WELFARE  REFORM  SHOULD  STRENGTHEN  FAMILIES.  THE 
ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL  HELPS  ACHIEVE  THIS  GOAL  BY  OFFERING 
STATES  THE  OPTION  TO  ELIMINATE  AFDC  ELIGIBILITY  REQUIREMENTS 
THAT  PENALIZE  MARRIED  COUPLES. 
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NACO  IS  STRONGLY  OPPOSED,  HOWEVER,  TO  MANY  OF  THE  FINANCING 
PROVISIONS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  BILL  AND  IN  OTHER  LEGISLATIVE 
PROPOSALS  PENDING  BEFORE  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE.  THE  MOST 
TROUBLESOME  PROVISIONS  ARE  THOSE  THAT  WOULD  LIMIT 
IMMIGRANTS'  CURRENT  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  SOME  FEDERAL  ENTITLEMENT 
PROGRAMS,  SUCH  AS  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY  INCOME,  FOOD  STAMPS, 
AND  AFDC,  AND  THE  PROPOSED  CAP  ON  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE. 
THESE  PROVISIONS  WOULD  SHIFT  COSTS  FROM  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  TO  COUNTY  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS. 

IN  THE  CASE  OF  IMMIGRATION,  THESE  REDUCTIONS  WOULD 
PARTICULARLY  AFFECT  THOSE  STATES  WITH  LARGE  IMMIGRANT 
POPULATIONS:  ARIZONA,  CALIFORNL^  FLORIDA,  ILLINOIS,  NEW  YORK, 
TEXAS,  AND  MY  OWN  STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY.  IN  MANY  OF  THESE  STATES, 
COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS  HAVE  THE  PRIMARY  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
GENERAL  ASSISTANCE.  ESTABLISHING  AND  ENFORCING  IMMIGRATION 
POLICY  IS  A  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY,  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
SHOULD  THEREFORE  ALSO  HAVE  THE  FINANCL\L  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
THIS  POPULATION. 

SO  FAR  I  HAVE  ONLY  REFERRED  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
IMMIGRATION  PROPOSALS.  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  STRESS  THAT  THERE  ARE 
OTHER  PROPOSALS,  PARTICULARLY  REPRESENTATIVE  MICHEL'S  BILL  (H.R. 
3500)  AND  REPRESENTATIVE  MCCURDYS  BILL  (H.R.  4414),  THAT  WOULD 
CUT  BENEFITS  TO  LEGAL  IMMIGRANTS  EVEN  FURTHER  AND  WOULD  SHIFT 
MORE  COSTS  TO  COU'NTY  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS. 

NACO  HAS  LONG  STANDING  POLICY  OPPOSING  CAPS  ON  ENTITLEMENT 
PROGRAMS.  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  TIME,  HOWEVER,  I  WILL  ONLY  REFER  TO 
THE  PROPOSED  CAP  ON  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE.  COUNTIES  AND  STATES 

USE  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FUNDS  FOR  A  VARIETY  OF 
PURPOSES.  IN  SOMERSET  COUNTY  WE  USE  THIS  PROGRAM  TO  PREVENT 
HOMELESSNESS  BY  HELPING  PAY  OVERDUE  RENT  AND  UTILITY  BILLS.  WE 
ALSO  USE  IT  TO  HELP  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  FIND  PERMANENT  HOUSING  BY 
PAYING  RENT  AND  UTILITY  DEPOSITS. 

IN  MANY  INSTANCES  THE  USE  OF  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  HELPS 
PREVENT  THE  USE  OF  MORE  COSTLY  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS.  IN 
CALIFORNL\,  WHICH  IS  JUST  STARTING  TO  USE  THIS  PROGRAM,  COUNTIES 
ARE  USING  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  TO  HELP  CHILDREN  IN  CRISIS 
BEFORE  THE  PROBLEM  ESCALATES  TO  A  SITUATION  THAT  REQUIRES 
MORE  DRASTIC  AND  EXPENSIVE  MEASURES  SUCH  AS  INCARCERATION  OR 
GROUP  HOME  PLACEMENTS.  A  CAP  ON  A  PROGRAM  SUCH  AS  THIS  WOULD 
RESTRICT  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS'  ABILITY  TO  RESPOND  IN  TIMES  OF 
CRISIS  AND  WOULD  HURT  THE  VERY  PEOPLE  THE  PROGRAM  SEEKS  TO 
HELP. 

NACO  POLICY  SUPPORTS  THE  CONCEPT  OF  TIME-LIMITED  ASSISTANCE 
FOLLOWED  BY  WORK.  OUR  POLICY  FURTHER  STATES  THAT  ANY 
WELFARE  REFORM  THAT  INCLUDES  TIME-LIMITED  ELIGIBILITY  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  AND  TRANSITIONAL  SUPPORT  SERVICES,  MUST  ALSO 
PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  THE  NECESSARY  JOB 
TRAINING,  JOB  PLACEMENT,  CONTINUED  SUBSISTENCE  GRANTS,  HEALTH 
CARE  COVERAGE,  CHILD  CARE,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 

THE  ABILITY  OF  COUNTY  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  TO  MOVE 
PARTICIPANTS  INTO  UNSUBSIDIZED  JOBS  IS  DEPENDENT  ON  THE 
AVAILABILITY  OF  JOBS  IN  THE  AREA.  IN  ORDER  FOR  TIME  LIMITS  TO 
WORK,  WELFARE  REFORM  MUST  INCLUDE  AN  AGGRESSIVE  FEDERAL 
STRATEGY  TO  CREATE  JOBS  THAT  PROMOTE  DURABLE  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY. 
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COUNTIES  AND  STATES  WILL  HAVE  TO  MAKE  SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES  IN 
THE  WAY  PROGRAMS  ARE  OPERATED,  CHANGES  THAT  REQUIRE  STAFF 
TRAINING  AND  ACQUISITION  OF  NEW  EQUIPMENT  WHICH  COULD 
ADVERSELY  AFFECT  THE  DELIVERY  OF  THESE  SERVICES  OR  CAUSE  AN 
INCREASE  IN  THE  STATE  AND/OR  LOCAL  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 
COUNTIES  AND  STATES  NEED  THE  FLEXIBILITY  TO  DESIGN  AND 
IMPLEMENT  PROGRAMS  THAT  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  THEIR  POPULATION 
AND  RESPOND  TO  LOCAL  LABOR  MARKET  CHARACTERISTICS. 

MANY  COUNTIES  THAT  DO  NOT  HAVE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  WELFARE 
PROGRAMS  HAVE  EXPRESSED  CONCERN  ABOUT  THE  "WORK"  PROGRAM, 
PARTICULARLY  NEW  RESPONSIBILITIES  THAT  MAY  BE  REQUIRED  OF 

THEM.  THESE  INCLUDE  SUPERVISION,  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION,  JOB 
PLACEMENT  AND  JOB  CREATION.  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 
SHOULD  BE  AN  IMPORTANT  COMPONENT  OF  THE  NEW  "WORK"  PROGRAM. 

MANY  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  ARE  DOWNSIZING  THEIR 
OPERATIONS.  IN  MANY  AREAS  THERE  ARE  LARGE  NUMBERS  OF 
POSITIONS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  UNFILLED  FOR  MONTHS  AND  EVEN  YEARS. 
WE  ARE  SENSITIVE  TO  THE  NEED  TO  PREVENT  DISPLACING  OTHER 
WORKERS,  BUT  MANY  AREAS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  WOULD  NOT  BE  ABLE  TO 
MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  NEW  LEGISLATION  UNLESS  THEY  ARE 
ALLOWED  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  EXISTING 
UNFILLED  POSITIONS. 

WE  CANNOT  STRESS  ENOUGH  THE  NEED  FOR  HEALTH  CARE  COVERAGE. 
IF  THE  JOBS  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  POPULATION  WE  ARE  TRYING  TO  HELP 
DO  NOT  PROVIDE  HEALTH  INSURANCE,  THEY  WILL  BE  AT  RISK  OF 
FALLING  BACK  INTO  THE  SYSTEM. 

CHILD  CARE  AVAILABILITY  FOR  THE  WORKING  POOR  ALSO  FALLS  INTO 
THIS  CATEGORY.  FOR  THIS  REASON,  WE  STRONGLY  SUPPORT  THE 
PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  THE  AT-RISK  CHILD  CARE  PROGRAM.  NACO  HAS 
LONG-STANDING  POLICY  THAT  SUPPORTS  MAKING  THE  DEPENDENT  CARE 
TAX  CREDFT  REFUNDABLE. 

NACO  IS  VERY  PLEASED  THAT  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  BILL  INCLUDES 
SEVERAL  WELFARE  SIMPLIHCATION  PROPOSALS.  WE  WOULD  GO 
FURTHER,  HOWEVER,  AND  URGE  THE  ENACTMENT  AND 
IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  SIMPLIFICATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  WELFARE  SIMPLIFICATION  AND 
COORDINATION  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 
WELFARE  ASSOCL\TION'S  PROGRAM  COORDINATION  TASK  FORCE. 

ON  A  PERSONAL  NOTE,  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  DISCUSS  THE  EXCLUSION  OF 
CHILDREN  BORN  TO  MOTHERS  ON  WELFARE.  NACO  DOES  NOT  HAVE  A 
POSITION  ON  THIS  ISSUE,  BUT  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  EXPRESS  MY  STRONG 
OPPOSITION  TO  FAMILY  CAPS.  AS  YOU  KNOW,  NEW  JERSEY  OBTAINED  A 
WAIVER  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO  TO  IMPLEMENT  FAMILY  CAPS.  MY  COUNTY 
OPPOSED  THE  FAMILY  CAPS  BECAUSE  OF  THE  EFFECT  THAT  THEY  COULD 
HAVE  ON  CHILDREN'S  WELL-BEING.  WE  REMAIN  OPPOSED  TO  THE  CAPS 
AND  ALSO  HAVE  SERIOUS  DOUBTS  ABOUT  THEIR  CONSTITUTIONALITY. 

IN  CONCLUSION,  I  WANT  TO  THANK  YOU  AGAIN  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY. 
AS  CO-CHAIR  OF  NACO'S  WELFARE  REFORM  TASK  FORCE  I  WAS  ABLE  TO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  SEVERAL  MEETINGS  WITH  THE  ADMINISTRATION,  IN 
WHAT  I  THINK  WAS  AN  UNPRECEDENTED  EFFORT  TO  INVOLVE  AND 

CONSULT  WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS.  I  LOOK  FORWARD 
TO  WORKING  WITH  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  IN  THE  SAME  SPIRIT  OF 
COOPERATION  AND  BIPARTISANSHIP  AS  MUCH  NEEDED  WELFARE 
LEGISLATION  MOVES  FORWARD. 
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HUMAN  SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION  STEERING  COMMITTEE 

RESOLUTION  ON  FXDERAL  WELFARE  REFORM 

WHEREAS,  President  Clinton  has  submitted  Iqjslitioa  to  Congress  for  major 
restructuring  of  the  wel&re  system  that  inchides  principles  long  supported  by  National 
Association  of  Counties  in  The  American  County  Platform;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  legislation's  principles  inchide: 

•  Making  Work  Pay,  with  incentives  that  encourage  &milies  to  work  artd  not 
suy  on  wd&re,  and  that  help  is  available  to  ensure  that  they  can  work  and 
adequately  support  a  hmfy; 

•  Improved  Child  Support  Enforcement,  with  responsibility  of  both  parents 
to  support  their  children  and  stronger  systems  for  identifying  fiuhers  and 
ensuring  their  support; 

•  Education,  Training,  uid  other  Services  to  help  people  get  off  welfare  and 
suy  off;  building  on  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  as  a  base; 

•  Tune-limited  Transitional  Support  System,  in  which  those  who  are  healthy 
and  able  to  work  will  be  expected  to  move  off  wei&re  quickly,  and  those 
who  caiuiot  find  jobs  should  be  provided  with  work  and  expected  to 
support  their  femilies;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Administration  had  extensive  consultation  process  with  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  and  other  national  organizations,  aiad 

WuekEAS,  many  of  the  proposals  pending  before  Congress  would  finance 
wel&re  reform  through  reductions  or  caps  in  entitiement  programs  and  would  reduce  or 
eliminate  immigranu'  eligibility  for  a  number  of  federal  programs  and  these  financing 
mechanisms  would  shift  costs  to  county  and  state  govemments;  and 

WHEREAS,  counties  and  states  will  have  to  make  significant  changes  in  the  way 
programs  are  operated,  changes  that  require  staff  training  and  acquisition  of  new 
equipmem  which  could  adversely  affect  the  delivery  of  these  services  or  cause  an  increase 
in  the  state  and/or  local  fiscal  responsibility;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  order  for  welfare  reform  to  succeed,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
ensure  that  enq>loyment  is  available  to  those  making  the  transition  to  work: 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
commends  the  Clinton  Administration  for  making  comprehensive  wel&re  reform  a 
legislative  priority,  to  end  the  current,  unworkable  system  of  public  assistance  programs, 
and  for  their  extensive  consultation  process,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  any  welfare  reform  that  includes  time- 
limited  eligibility  for  assistance  and  transitional  support  services,  must  also  provide 
adequate  federal  funding  for  the  necessary  job  training,  job  placement,  continued 
subsistence  grants,  health  care  coverage,  child  care,  transportation,  and  administration, 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  welfare  reform  must  include  an  aggressive 
federal  strategy  to  create  jobs  that  promote  durable  self-sufficiency;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLXTD  that  the  emitlement  nature  of  public  assistance 
and  social  services  programs  should  be  preserved  in  restructuring  wel&re,  both  for 
payments  to  states,  and  for  individual  benefits,  and 

BE  IT  FURTESR  RESOLVED  that  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
rea£Srms  its  strong  opposition  to  proposals  that  would  shift  costs  to  county  govemments, 
such  as  entitlement  program  caps  and  reductions,  and  eliminating  or  reducing  immigrants' 
eligibility  for  federal  programs,  and 

BE  rr  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  counties  and  states  must  have  the  flexibility 
and  adequate  time  to  design  and  implement  a  program  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  local 
population  and  the-local  employment  market,  and 
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BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  National  Asiociation  of  Counties  urges 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  enact  and  implement  the  program  simplification 
recommendations  of  the  Welfare  Simplification  and  Coordination  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association's  Program  Coordination  Task  Force,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
strongly  supports  waiving  the  state  matching  requirement  for  the  Job  Opportunities  and 
Basic  Skills  program,  and  substantially  increasing  the  federal  match  for  the  At-Risk  Child 
Care  program,  and  Child  Support  Enforcement,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  federal  wei&re  reform  should  incorporate 
electronic  technology  improvements,  especially  electronic  benefit  transfers,  in  revising  and 
restructuring  public  assistance  benefit  programs;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  in  order  to  encourage  expenmentation  and 
improvemenu  in  the  welftre  system,  as  an  interim  step,  the  federal  government  should 
remove  the  "cost  neutral*  criterion  for  waivers  and  demonstration  programs  aiKl  simpbiy 
the  procedures  for  approving  state  and  county  q>pl)cations  for  such  waivers;  and 

BE  rr  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  in  order  to  encourage  the  success  of 
welfare  reform  the  National  Association  of  Counties  suppoiu  the  inchtskm  of  the  job 
training  detivery  system  u  the  workforce  dcvdopmem  vdiide  for  m^or  coordinatioB 
among  the  partners,  including  human  services,  education,  and  local  elected  ofBdals;  and 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  National  Association  of  Counties 
supporu  the  Administration  proposed  elimination  of  the  current  JOBS  targeting 
requirement,  but  is  concerned  about  the  proposed  penalties  for  ftihire  to  meet  new 
performance  standards.  New  standards  must  be  phased-in  and  counties  must  be  involved 
in  their  development. 

Adopted  by  Human  Services  and  Education  Steering  Committee 

(unaiumous) 

August  1,  1994 

Adopted  by  the  NACo  Board  of  Directors 
August  2. 1994 

Adopted  by  the  NACo  Member ship 
August  ti,    1994 
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Chairman  FORD.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Concannon. 


STATEMENT  OF  KEVIN  CONCANNON,  DIRECTOR,  OREGON 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Concannon.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Ford. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Kevin 
Concannon,  the  director  of  the  Oregon  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources testifying  on  behalf  of  the  American  PubHc  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation. 

APWA  is  a  64-year-old,  not-for-profit  bipartisan  organization  rep- 
resenting all  of  the  State  Human  Service  Departments  as  well  as 
local  public  welfare  agencies  and  individual  members  across  the 
country. 

In  my  testimony,  I  will  provide  comments  on  President  Clinton's 
welfare  reform  proposal,  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994, 
and  discuss  APWA  s  proposals  for  child  support  reform,  JOBS,  and 
the  work  and  time-limit  provisions. 

Overall,  we  view  the  President's  proposal  as  being  consistent 
with  APWA's  proposals  for  welfare  reform  which  we  released  in 
January  of  this  year.  We  are  especially  pleased  with  the  following 
elements  of  the  proposal. 

It  builds  on  the  JOBS  program  and  the  Family  Support  Act  of 
1988  referenced  here  today.  Funding  for  the  JOBS  progpram  has  in- 
creased and  the  State  match  is  lowered,  we  think,  also  very  signifi- 
cant. The  mandatory  work  requirement  embraces  the  important 
values  of  mutual  responsibility  and  work. 

Additional  funding  is  provided  and  improvements  are  made  in 
child  care  for  AFDC  families  and  for  at-risk  child  care,  and  the 
nearly  two  dozen  changes  in  AFDC  and  food  stamps  will  lead  to 
greater  conformity  in  program  policies. 

While  we  are  pleased  with  many  aspects  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal, we  are  concerned  with  a  number  of  provisions  relating  to 
JOBS  and  the  mandatory  work  requirements  contained  within  the 
bill.  For  example,  all  but  $2.1  billion  in  new  funding  under  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  will  be  offset  through  reductions  in  the  entitle- 
ment spending.  Most  of  these  reductions  will  result  in  a  cost  shift 
to  the  States.  You  heard  that  from  the  Governor,  from  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures  today  and  from  the  counties  on 
this  issue. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  cost  shifts.  We  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  administration's  proposed  cap  on  emergency  as- 
sistance and  proposals  to  limit  Federal  assistance  to  legal  immi- 
grants. And  we  understand  there  are  even  harsher  proposals  else- 
where in  the  Congress. 

We  oppose  any  penalties  that  result  in  the  loss  of  title  IV-A 
funds,  especially  the  administration's  proposal  to  reduce  Federal 
funding  for  AFDC  by  25  percent  if  the  States  fail  to  meet  certain 
requirements.  Instead,  APWA  proposes  retaining  the  current  JOBS 
penalty  structure  of  loss  of  enhanced  job  funding. 

APWA  strongly  supports  allowing  the  States  flexibility  to  design 
work  programs.  We  do  not  oppose  the  President's  new  work  pro- 
gram,  but   States    should    be    allowed    to    also    implement   wage 
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supplementation  and  alternative  work  programs  approved  by  the 
HHS  Secretary  or  CWEP. 

If  I  may  note,  in  the  Chairman's  questioning  today,  APWA,  in  its 
proposal  had  supported  new  job  creation  strategies  as  inherently 
important  to  our  overall  strategies  around  welfare.  We  believe  also 
that  we  should  be  realistic  in  our  expectations  of  States  to  meet 
high  participation  rates.  APWA  calls  for  making  a  definition  in  the 
calculation  of  participation  as  flexible  and  realistic  as  possible. 

In  terms  of  funding,  while  States  are  eligible  for  enhanced  Fed- 
eral match  for  JOBS  and  work,  it  is  phased  in  over  a  5-year  period. 
We  recommend  that  the  enhanced  match  rate  be  available  upon 
the  startup  of  the  program  without  statewide  requirement  and 
with  a  maintenance  of  effort  based  on  fiscal  year  1992  expenditures 
for  JOBS. 

Finally,  we  are  concerned  about  the  State's  ability  to  implement 
the  requirements  of  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  within  the 
prescribed  timeframes  and  available  resources.  We  believe  strongly 
that  States  should  have  a  minimum  of  2  years  to  implement  the 
new  program. 

Further,  we  are  pleased  that  the  administration  has  provided  re- 
sources for  automation  system  development,  but  we  are  concerned 
about  the  proposed  cap  on  Federal  funding  for  these  purposes. 

Now,  if  I  may  comment  on  child  support  reform.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  my  comments  on  child  support  apply  not  only  to  the  Work 
and  Responsibility  Act  but  to  other  proposals  pending  before  Con- 
gress. I  do,  however,  suggest  changes  in  the  President's  proposal. 

APWA  expresses  great  concern  with  any  proposal  that  would  pro- 
vide for  universal  child  support  by  requiring  State  and  local  human 
service  agencies  to  serve  entire  child  support  populations.  We  sup- 
port the  existing  policy  which  requires  States  to  serve  nonwelfare 
populations  at  the  request  of  either  parent,  in  effect  continuing  the 
opt-in  policy  currently  in  place. 

The  President's  bill  proposes  significant  changes  in  the  way  State 
child  support  programs  are  funded  by  moving  toward  a  system 
based  on  incentives  tied  to  performance.  We  strongly  support  this 
shift,  including  the  75-percent  Federal  fund  participation,  as  long 
as  adequate  incentive  funding  is  available. 

We  also  support  proposals  to  establish  a  national  child  support 
clearinghouse  and  a  national  computer  network.  We  call  on  Con- 
gress to  extend  enhanced  funding  for  the  development  and  oper- 
ation of  automated  systems  and  State  registries  and  changing  the 
October  1995  deadline  for  State  implementation  of  child  support 
systems. 

Finally,  may  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  overall  we  support  President 
Clinton's  bill  for  strengthening  paternity  establishment  measures. 
We  also  commend  the  Clinton  administration  for  providing  many 
of  the  necessary  enforcement  tools  in  its  child  support  reform  pro- 
posal, including  passing  the  Uniform  Interstate  Family  Support 
Act. 

We  oppose  efforts  underway  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  move 
forward  with  child  support  reform  separate  from  welfare  reform.  I 
think  that  was  Congressman  Grandy's  question  to  one  of  the  testi- 
fiers earlier  today.  We  would  have  grave  concerns  about  that. 
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In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  APWA  fully 
supports  enactment  of  comprehensive  welfare  reform  legislation. 
The  issues  are  complex  and  require  thoughtful  and  serious  consid- 
eration by  Congress. 

We  looK  forward  to  working  with  you  and  we,  too,  appreciate  the 
outreach  and  ongoing  work  we  have  been  privileged  to  be  part  of 
with  the  administration. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  KEVIN  CONCANNON 
AMERICAN  PUBLIC  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Ctuirman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  t^ank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
today.  I  am  Kevin  Concannon,  director  of  the  Oregon  Department  of  Human  Resources. 
I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association  (APWA) 
where  I  serve  as  president  of  the  APWA  Board  of  Directors  and  member  of  the 
association's  Task  Force  on  Self-Sufficiency    APWA  is  a  64-year  old  nonprofit,  bipartisan 
organization  representing  all  of  the  state  human  service  departments  as  well  as  local  public 
welfare  agencies,  and  individual  members. 

In  my  written  testimony  today  I  discuss  APWA's  recommendations  for  welfare  reform  and 
compare  and  contrast  our  recommendations  with  those  of  President  Clinton's  welfare 
reform  proposal,  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994. 

APWA  Task  Force  on  Self-SufTiciency 

On  January  1 1,  1994,  APWA  released  a  series  of  recommendations  that  state  and  local 
human  service  administrators  see  as  the  critical  next  steps  in  restmcturing  the  welfare 
system.  The  recommendations  represent  a  bipartisan  consensus  of  opinion  among  a 
broadly  diverse  group  representing  the  variety  of  state  views  on  welfare  policy.  The 
APWA  recommendations,  Mr  Chairman,  were  the  first  bipartisan  recommendations  for 
welfare  reform  in  the  current  welfare  debate. 

Since  we  provided  detailed  testimony  on  our  proposal  before  this  subcommittee  in  March, 
I  will  only  highlight  some  of  the  key  recommendations  for  you  today. 

Agreement  of  Mutual  Responsibility 

Our  proposal  is  based  on  the  premise  that  welfare  should  reflect  mutual  responsibilities  on 
the  pan  of  the  parent  and  welfare  agency  When  applying  for  AFDC  the  parent  must  sign 
an  "Agreement  of  Mutual  Responsibility  "  If  the  parent  refuses  to  sign  the  agreement,  the 
application  process  stops    The  parent  would  not  be  eligible  for  financial  assistance 

In  signing  the  agreement  both  parties  enter  into  a  social  contract    The  welfare  agency 
agrees  to  provide  financial  assistance  and  the  individual  agrees  to  participate  in:  (1)  an 
assessment  of  his/her  education  and  literacy  needs,  work  experience,  strengths  and 
interests,  and  personal  circumstances,  and  (2)  the  development  of  an  employability  plan 
outlining  goals  for  employment,  the  responsibilities  of  the  parent  and  the  agency  in 
meeting  these  goals,  and  the  specific  steps  to  be  undertaken. 

Basic  Elements  of  the  Program 

We  propose  a  three-phase  program,  building  on  the  current  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic 
Skills  (JOBS)  Training  program  in  which,  within  90  days  of  eligibility  determination,  all 
AFDC  recipients  will  be  required  to  participate  in  mandatory  job  search  in  combination 
with: 

•  A  JOBS  preparation  phase,  or 

•  Up  to  a  limit  of  two  years  in  a  JOBS  career-focused  education  and  training  phase; 
and/or 

•  A  JOBS  mandatory  work  phase  in  which  AFDC  parents  would  be  required  to  work  in 
an  unsubsidized  private  or  public  sector  job,  with  community  work  experience 
available  as  a  last  resort  for  those  who  complete  JOBS  and  are  unable  to  locate 
unsubsidized  work 

There  are  no  exemptions  from  participation  in  JOBS  under  our  proposal. 

JOBS  Preparation:  Individuals  who  enter  the  JOBS  preparation  phase  would  include 
those  the  welfare  agency  believes  have  limited  skills  or  whose  personal  circumstances 
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preaent  barrien  to  employment  such  that  they  need  more  than  two  yean  of  education  and 
training.  They  could  include  individuals  temporarily  incapacitated  due  to  a  physical  or 
mental  illness  or  because  of  a  substance  abuse  problem,  those  caring  for  an  incapacitated 
adult  or  child  in  the  household;  individuals  with  veiy  low  literacy  levels  and  no  recent 
work  history,  young  parents  still  in  school,  or  mothers  of  very  young  childrea  These 
individuals,  nevertheless,  would  participate  in  an  activity  as  a  condition  of  eligibility,  such 
as  training  in  parenting  skills,  regularly  receiving  necessary  health  or  behavioral  health 
care,  and  making  progress  on  or  completing  their  GED  or  high  school  diploma  as 
identified  in  their  employability  plan. 

Career-Focused  Education  and  Training:  Individuals  who  enter  the  JOBS  career-focused 
education  and  training  phase  are  those  the  state  believes  will  be  employable  after  up  to 
two  years  of  education  and  training  or  those,  while  they  might  be  considered  for  JOBS 
preparation,  who  volunteer  to  participate  in  education  and  training.  States  would  operate 
the  program  as  they  do  today— offering  a  fiill  range  of  services  and  activities  to  promote 
job  readiness  and  employment.  Everyone  will  participate  in  job  search.  They  will  be 
expected  to  begin  the  process  of  looking  for  and  going  to  work  from  the  very  begiiuiing. 
Our  goal  is  to  ensure  that  individuals  obtain  employment  before  the  two-year  deadline. 

Mandatory  Work  Requirement:  After  up  to  two  years  in  education  and  training 
participants  will  be  required  to  work.  Our  highest  priority  is  that  these  individuals  work  in 
unsubsidized  employment  in  the  private  or  public  sectors.  Individuals  working  at  least  20 
hours  per  week  are  considered  meeting  the  mandatory  work  requirement  under  our 
proposal.  Those  working  at  least  20  hours  per  week  and  still  receiving  AFDC  will 
continue  to  receive  child  care,  support  services,  and  other  employment  and  training 
assistance  necessary  to  enable  them  to  stay  employed.  If  a  parent  cannot  find  work  and 
agency  resources  are  not  available  to  support  a  parent's  satisfactory  participation  in  a  work 
activity,  including  Community  Work  Experience  (CWEP),  the  mandatory  work 
requirement  will  not  be  imposed 

Penalties 

I  want  to  underscore  that  sufficient  federal  and  state  resources  must  be  provided  to  ensure 
that  those  participating  in  JOBS  can  meet  the  requirements  for  satisfactory  participation, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  calling  for  90/10  funding    If  resources  are  available  and  AFDC 
parents  fail  to  participate  in  the  development  of  their  employability  plan  or  to  comply  with 
the  plan  as  required,  we  propose  a  penalty  reducing  the  family's  combined  AFDC  and  food 
stamp  benefit  by  25  percent    We  believe  such  a  penalty  is  realistic  and  necessary  for  any 
parent  who  fails  to  take  his  or  her  responsibility  seriously. 

Other  Policy  Priority  Areas  for  APWA 

The  report  also  addresses  issues  of  prevention  and  cross-system  collaboration    It  takes  the 
challenge  of  reform  beyond  the  welfare  system    The  centerpiece  of  our  proposal  is  work, 
but  the  goal  of  true  reform  cannot  be  fully  achieved  if  we  do  not  "make  work  pay." 

We  must  improve  the  establishment  of  paternity  and  the  enforcement  and  coUeaion  of 
child  support  with  particular  attention  focused  on  improving  interstate  enforcement  of 
child  support    Currently,  the  easiest  way  to  avoid  child  support  is  merely  to  move  to 
another  state.  We  call  specifically  for  states  to  provide  uniform  rules  for  jurisdiction  of 
orders  through  the  Uniform  Interstate  Family  Support  Act  (UIFSA),  a  model  law 
developed  by  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 

Mr  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  majority  of  states  are  pursuing  state-based  reforms  of  the 
welfare  system  through  waivers  of  federal  laws  and  regulations.  Congress  created  this 
mechanism  to  encourage  state  experimentation  and  innovation.  We  believe  a  number  of 
the  waivers  now  being  granted  to  states  by  HHS  and  USDA  should  not  have  to  meet  the 
tests  of  cost  neutrality  and  experimental  design.  We  call  for  more  flexibility  within  the 
current  process,  including  allowing  states  to  use  the  state  plan  process  to  implement 
changes  in  AFDC  and  food  stamp  programs. 
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Finally,  and  most  importantly,  APWA's  recommendations  call  for  national  policy  to  assure 
health  care  coverage  for  poor  children  and  families  and  assert  that  reform  of  the  wd&re 
system  is  inextricably  linked  to  reform  of  the  health  care  system.  APWA  underscores  the 
importance  of  enactment  of  health  care  reform  guaranteeing  imiversal  coverage  with 
subsidies,  if  necessary,  for  lower  income  families. 

Work  and  Responsibility  Act:  JOBSAVORK/Time-Limit  Provisions 

On  July  27,  1994,  the  National  Council  of  State  Human  Service  Administrators  adopted 
resolutions  outlining  policy  positions  on  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994  and 
child  support  reform.  Our  testimony  today  reflects  the  policy  positions  adopted  by  the 
Council. 

As  stated  in  our  resolution  on  the  Work  and  Re^XMisibility  Act,  the  President's  proposal  is 
consistent  with  APWA's  proposal  for  welfare  reform  Its  commitment  to  strengthoiing 
the  JOBS  program,  establishing  a  mandatory  work  requirement,  strengthening  child 
support  enforcement,  improving  child  care,  and  simplifying  AFDC  and  food  stamp  policies 
are  in  many  ways  similar  to  APWA's  recommendations.  We  are  especially  pleased  with 
the  following  elements  of  the  President's  proposal: 

•  It  builds  on  the  JOBS  Program  and  the  Family  Support  Act  (FS A).  Like  APWA's 
proposal,  it  utilizes  JOBS  and  the  child  care  and  child  support  provisions  in  FSA  as  the 
foundation  for  further  reform  of  the  welfare  system. 

•  Funding  for  the  JOBS  Program  is  increased  and  the  state  match  is  lowered.  The 
administration's  proposal  recognizes  that  the  lack  of  resources  for  the  JOBS  program 
has  been  a  major  impediment  to  fiill  implementation  of  the  program.  Of  particular 
importance  is  the  recognition  of  the  fiscal  constraints  under  which  states  continue  to 
operate.  APWA  particularly  supports  the  provision  in  the  act,  that  lowers  a  state's 
match  requirement  and  raises  a  state's  capped  entitlement  during  periods  of  high 
unemployment. 

•  The  mandatory  work  requirement  embraces  the  important  values  of  mutual 
responsibility  and  work—values  recognized  as  critically  important  by  human  service 
administrators,  federal  and  state  policy  makers,  and  the  American  public. 

•  Implementation  of  the  new  requirements  under  the  act  are  phased  in  over  time  and  in 
terms  of  who  is  served    Phase-in  and  targeting  are  important  to  ensuring  states' 
success  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  welfare  reform. 

•  Additional  funding  is  provided  and  improvements  made  in  policy  and  regulation  on 
child  care  for  AFDC  families.  Transitional  Child  Care,  and  At-Risk  Child  Care,  which 
will  lead  to  greater  conformity  in  program  policies  and  improve  the  availability  of 
quality  child  care. 

•  States  are  provided  greater  flexibility  in  how  they  operate  their  AFDC  program 
through  a  provision  that  allows  them  to  implement  certain  policy  changes  through  the 
state  plan  process  rather  than  the  waiver  process.  In  seeking  a  state  plan  change, 
states  will  also  now  avoid  requirements  such  as  cost-neutrality.  APWA  proposed  a 
similar  process. 

•  The  nearly  two  dozen  changes  in  AFDC  and  food  stamp  policy  will  lead  to  greater 
conformity  between  the  two  programs.  Many  of  these  changes  were  proposed  by 
APWA. 

In  addition,  the  following  provisions  are  nearly  identical  to  policy  changes  recommended 
by  APWA: 

•  establishment  of  an  agreement  of  responsibility  at  the  time  of  application  for  benefits; 

•  development  of  an  employability  plan  within  90  days  of  eligibility  determination; 
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•  requiring  up-frootjob  search  for  those  who  are  job  ready, 

•  establishing  20  hours  as  the  minimum  work  standard  for  those  working  and  on 
welfare;  and 

•  allowing  states  to  operate  CWEP  in  addition  to  WORK,  although  we  are  question  why 
states  must  seek  a  waiver  to  do  so  under  the  Administration's  plan. 

Again,  while  we  are  pleased  with  many  aspects  of  the  President's  proposal,  we  are 
concerned  with  a  number  of  provisions  relating  to  JOBS  and  mandatory  work  contained  in 
the  bill. 

JOBS  Prep  vs  Deferrals:  APWA's  propo»I  calls  for  creation  of  a  JOBS  Prep  program  to 
provide  services  to  individuals  for  whom  the  time-limit  does  not  apply.  The  administration 
creates  a  new  deferral  category  for  this  group  and  allows  states  to  provide  services. 
APWA  supports  additional  funding  of  at  least  $435  million  over  five  years  (as  opposed  to 
cuts  elsewhere)  in  order  to  allow  the  inclusion  of  JOBS  Prep.  We  believe  it  is  vital  that 
states  have  as  much  flexibility  as  possible  in  serving  those  not  affected  by  a  time-limit. 
The  JOBS  Prep  component  of  the  APWA  proposal  provides  the  best  approach  to  state 
flexibility,  and  would  assume  that  there  are  no  exemptions  fi'om  participation. 

Financing:  All  but  S2. 1  billion  in  new  funding  under  the  Administration's  plan  will  be 
offset  through  reductions  in  entitlement  spending,  including:  tightening  SSI,  AFDC,  and 
Food  Stamp  sponsorship  and  eligibility  rules  (deeming)  for  noncitizens  and  requiring 
sponsors  of  legal  aliens  to  assume  greater  financial  responsibility;  limiting  SSI  eligibility 
for  drug  and  alcohol  addicted  recipients;  placing  a  cap  on  federal  spending  for  the  AFDC 
Emergency  Assistance  program;  establishing  a  new  income  test  for  meal  reimbursements 
to  family  day  care  homes  under  the  Child  Nutrition  Program;  and  extending  the  1990 
Farm  Bill  provision  that  reduced  the  percentage  of  recovered  Food  Stamp  overpayments 
retained  by  states.  APWA  opposes  any  financing  provisions  that  result  in  a  cost-shift  to 
states. 

Penalties  on  States:  The  administration's  plan  includes  a  25%  reduction  in  federal  funding 
for  AFDC  if  states  fail  to:  (1)  stay  under  the  deferral  cap  of  10%  for  good  cause  waivers; 
(2)  meet  a  45%  JOBS  participation  rate  requirement;  (3)  meet  WORK  participation  rate 
requirements;  (4)  keep  accurate  records  on  time-limits,  and  (5)  stay  within  the  cap  on 
extensions  of  the  time-limit.  States  may  also  lose  IV-A  funds  if  certain  paternity 
establishment  tolerance  levels  are  not  met.  APWA  opposes  any  penalties  that  result  in  a 
loss  of  IV-A  funds    Instead,  APWA  supports  retaining  the  current  JOBS  penalty  structure 
of  loss  of  enhanced  JOBS  funding 

Penalties  on  Recipients:  The  Administration  also  proposes  to  reduce  the  parents'  share  of 
the  AFDC  grant  for  non-compliance  under  JOBS  and  loss  of  the  entire  family's  grant  for 
refusal  to  take  a  job.  As  stated  earlier,  APWA  proposed  a  25  percent  reduction  of 
combined  AFDC  and  food  stamp  benefits  for  non-compliance.  APWA  continues  to 
support  its  proposal. 

WORK:  APWA's  proposal  calls  for  mandatory  work  in  a  private  sector  job  with 
placement  in  CWEP  only  as  a  last  resort.  The  Administration  establishes  a  new,  separate, 
mandatory  program— WORK—administered  by  the  welfare  agency  or  some  other  agency, 
that  uses  federal  funds  to  subsidize  wages.  APWA  supports  allowing  states  the  flexibility 
to  design  a  mandatory  work  program,  that  must  include  WORK  and  may  include  wage 
supplementation,  an  alternative  work  program  approved  by  the  HHS  Secretary  via  the 
state  plan,  or  CWEP  as  a  last  resort.  We  also  oppose  the  administration's  proposal  to 
require  states  to  establish  a  WORK  Advisory  Board  and  instead  allow  governors  to  do  so. 
The  proposed  advisory  board  is  duplicative  of  existing  efforts  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  experience  tells  us  that  we  must  be  realistic  about  the  ability  of  states 
to  operate  a  large  scale  work  program  as  the  cost  can  be  high  and  labor  intensive— 
devdoping  work  sites  and  providing  supervision,  monitoring  and  follow-up  with  the 
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employer  and  the  client.  We  know  from  the  MDRC  research  conducted  in  the  1980s  that 
CWEP  is  feasible  to  operate  and  that  participants  and  supervisors  found  the  work 
meaningfiil.  The  programs  we  have  operated  in  the  past  and  those  studied  by  MDRC, 
however,  were  small  in  scale. 

The  challenges  posed  by  implementation  of  a  new  mandatory  work  program  are  significant 
as  we  move  to  scale.  I  caution  the  Congress  against  having  overly  high  expectations 
about  states'  ability  to  quickly  move  large  numbers  of  recipients  into  unsubsidized 
employment  or  in  reducing  caseloads  or  costs.  We  are  particularly  concerned  that  many 
states  do  not  currently  have  the  administrative  capacity  or  experience  to  operate  a  large- 
scale  woric  program.  In  fact,  the  only  recent  experience  states  have  is  the  work  program 
for  AFE>C-UP  participants,  which  bc^^  last  October.  In  a  recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  only  nine  states  reported  they  expected  to  meet  the  40% 
participation  rate  requirement.  States'  failure  to  meet  the  requirement,  however,  is  not  a 
feilure  in  their  commitment  to  establish  meaningful  work  programs;  rather,  the  di£Bculty  in 
overcoming  the  challenges  of  implementing  a  new,  complex  program  in  the  wake  of  high 
participation  rates  and  high  expectations. 

Participation  Rates:  Just  as  we  must  be  realistic  about  state  capacity  to  implement  a  large 
scale  work  program,  we  must  be  realistic  in  our  expectations  of  states  to  meet  high 
participation  rates.  The  administration's  proposal  requires  participation  rates  for  JOBS 
and  WORK.  These  rates  are  in  addition  to  the  participation  rates  for  AFDC-UP  as 
discussed  above. 

APWA  calls  for  making  the  definition  and  calculation  of  participation  as  flexible  and 
realistic  as  possible.  In  addition,  high  unemployment  within  a  state  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  state  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  defining  participation. 

Conditions  for  Receiving  Enhanced  Match:  States  are  eligible  for  enhanced  federal  match 
for  JOBS  and  WORK.  The  enhanced  rate  is  phased  in  over  a  five-year  period  before 
reaching  70/30  or  a  state's  Medicaid  match  rate  if  states:  (1)  operate  JOBS  and  WORK 
on  a  statewide  basis;  and  (2)  meet  a  FY  93  or  94  maintenance  of  effort  requirement, 
whichever  is  greater.  Maintenance  of  effort  requirements  apply  to  JOBS,  WORK,  AFDC 
Child  Care.  Transitional  Child  Care,  and  At-Risk  Child  Care.  APWA  recommends  that 
the  enhanced  match  rate  be  available  upon  start-up  of  the  program,  without  a  statewide 
requirement,  and  with  maintenance  of  effort  based  on  FY  92  expenditures  for  JOBS  fiinds 
that  are  federally  matched. 

Binding  Arbitration/Mediation:  The  act  imposes  numerous  new  requirements  on  states  to 
resolve  disputes  on  displacement  of  existing  workers  under  the  WORK  program.  Current 
law  already  prohibits  displacement  of  existing  unfilled  positions  in  CWEP  and  work 
supplementation.  APWA  opposes  the  arbitration  and  mediation  requirements  as  they  are 
administratively  burdensome  and  unnecessary  in  light  of  current  policy  protections. 

Teen  Pregnancy  Prevention:  The  administration  proposes  to  spend  S300  miUion  over  five 
years  for  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention  demonstration  projects  at  the  local  level.  The 
funds  are  provided  under  Title  XX  and  will  go  directly  to  the  grant  recipient  with  no  state- 
level  involvement    APWA  supports  a  set-aside  for  teen  pregnancy  prevention  based  on 
multi-level,  multidisciplinary  approaches  with  a  meaningful  state  role  to  help  leverage  state 
and  local  resources  with  a  new  federal  approach. 

Job  Creation  Strategv:  APWA's  proposal  calls  for  a  new  federally-funded  private  sector 
job  creation  strategy.  The  Administration's  proposal  does  not.  APWA  supports  adding  a 
private  seaor  job  creation  strategy  to  the  bill. 

Administrative  Capacitv:  We  are  concerned  about  states'  ability  to  implement  the 
requirements  of  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  within  the  prescribed  timefi^mes  and 
avaiteble  resources.  In  this  regard  we  believe  strongly  that  states  should  have  a  minimum 
of  two  years  to  implement  the  new  prograia 
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Fuitber,  momtoring  and  tracking  paiticipanu  under  a  time-liinited  syston  cannot  be  done 
without  automation.  "While  we  are  pleased  that  the  administration  has  provided  resources 
for  systems  development,  we  are  concerned  about  the  cap  on  the  federal  portion  of  both 
the  enhanced  and  the  regular  match  for  design  and  development  costs.  There  is  additional 
concern  that  the  act  limits  state  flexibility  by  mandating  that  in  order  to  receive  an 
enhanced  match  rate  for  JOBS,  WORK,  and  Child  Care  systems,  states  must  either  (1) 
work  with  the  federal  government  to  develop  a  model  system  for  each  program  or  (2) 
collaborate  with  at  least  one  other  state  to  develop  model  and  support  case  management 
systems. 

Child  Support  Reform 

Reforming  child  support  is  a  major  APWA  goal.  As  stated  earlier,  APWA  recently 
adopted  a  resolution  outlining  new  and  strengthened  child  support  measures  at  the  state 
and  federal  levels  designed  to  shift  the  program's  direction  from  one  focused  on  passing 
audits  and  avoiding  federal  penalties  to  one  designed  to  asast  fiimilies  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  public  assistance. 

We  must  remember  that  any  new  and  strengthened  measures  provided  to  state  child 
support  agencies  for  improving  establishment  and  enforcement  will  only  be  as  effective  as 
the  staff  time  and  resources  available.  Currently,  with  approximately  1000  cases  per 
caseworker  nationwide,  workers  are  simply  overwhelmed  with  unmanageable  caseloads 
that  continue  to  grow.  In  Virginia,  for  example,  even  ifa  worker  were  actually  able  to 
look  at  each  case  and  devote  time  to  it,  the  total  available  time  per  case  would  only  be  98 
minutes  a  year,  or  8  minutes  a  month  per  case.  In  California,  the  situation  is  similar: 
California  caseworkers  have  just  under  2  hours  a  year  to  spend  on  each  case,  or 
approximately  9-1/2  minutes  per  month.  Eight  or  nine  minutes  is  easily  eroded  by  one 
phone  call,  one  document,  or  even  just  finding  the  case  file. 

With  phones  ringing,  correspondence  mounting,  families  waiting  in  the  lobby,  and 
everything  constituting  a  priority  because  child  support  payments  so  directly  affect  the 
money  available  to  families  to  make  ends  meet,  no  matter  how  good  a  caseworker  is.  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  a  satisfactory  level  of  services  without  adequate  resources. 

Our  resolution  and  comments  today  apply  not  only  to  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act, 
but  other  proposals  pending  before  Congress.  We  do,  however,  offer  suggested  ohangM 
in  the  President's'  proposal  for  your  consideration  today. 

Universal  Child  Support 

APWA  expresses  great  concern  with  any  proposal  that  would  provide  for  universal  child 
support  by  requiring  state  human  service  agencies  to  serve  the  entire  child  support 
population  -  both  those  families  on  AFDC  as  well  as  those  outside  the  AFDC  population. 
Under  the  Clinton  plan,  for  example,  the  non-welfare  population  can  "opt-out"  of  services 
only  if  both  parents  sign  an  agreement  saying  they  do  not  want  the  govenunent  to  serve 
them.  There  are  two  categories  of  arguments  against  this  change: 

Philosophical  Issues:  The  opt-in  proposal  is  too  intrusive  and  imposes  government  on 
people  who  have  not  asked  for  services.  This  is  especially  true  given  that  the  current  opt- 
in  system  provides  services  for  those  who  ask  for  them.  (The  current  system  caps 
incentive  payments  to  states  for  serving  the  non-welfiare  population,  thus  creating  a 
disincentive  to  work  those  cases.) 

Resource  Issues:  This  is  by  far  the  greater  concern  to  APWA.  Universal  child  support  is 
projected  by  many  states  to  be  quite  costly.  Significantly,  it  will  greatly  increase  child 
support  caseloads.  Both  California  and  Texas  expect  a  universal  child  support  system 
to  double  caseloads,  a  projection  that  HHS  says  would  be  true  nationally.  As  previously 
discussed,  states  aheady  have  difficulty  serving  those  currently  receiving  IV-D  services; 
doubling  caseloads  could  wash  out  the  impact  of  increased  enforcement  tools,  hampenng 
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states'  efibrts  to  improve  child  support  for  years  to  come.  Indeed,  it  is  unlikely  that  states' 
stafiT-to-ctient  ratios  would  improve  by  50%  to  just  keep  pace  with  the  caseload  increases. 

Further,  automated  systems'  capacity  to  deal  with  such  increased  caseloads  simply  does 
not  exist.  The  hardware  and  on-line  capacity  of  child  support  systems  are  built  to  handle 
current  caseload  projections,  and  many  are  falling  short  due  to  unexpected  caseload 
increases  associated  with  serving  the  current  population.  California,  for  example,  is 
spending  about  S7S  million  on  development  and  design  on  the  system  for  2  million  cases 
(more  than  a  quarter  of  the  S260  million  allocated  for  child  support  in  H.R.  4605). 
California's  quick  estimate  of  systems  upgrades  to  accommodate  the  non-IV-A  cases 
would  cost  a  similar  amount.  Texas  also  says  doubling  the  caseload  would  greatly  impact 
systems  costs.  Also,  increasing  automated  systems  capacity  does  not  decrease  the  need 
for  staff.  In  fact,  states  say  that  as  they  increase  systems  capacity,  they  are  actually 
experiencing  an  increased  need  for  personal  interaction,  due  to  the  "ticklers"  built  into 
systems  to  send  certain  notices  to  clients  automatically  and  to  prompt  caseworker  action. 

Instead  of  radically  expanding  the  child  support  system  to  serve  a  universal  population, 
APWA  urges  Congress  to  support  existing  policy  which  requires  states  to  serve  the  non- 
welfare  population  at  the  request  of  either  parent  -  continuing  the  "opt-in"  policy.  APWA 
does  recommend  removing  the  current  disincentive  to  serving  the  non-welfare  population 
by  simply  removing  the  cap  on  incentives  to  states  for  serving  the  non-wel&re  population, 
allowing  FFP  for  all  non-welfare  cases. 

Other  Funding  and  Incentive  Issues 

Although  at  first  glance,  state  IV-D  budgets  may  seem  adequate,  when  broken  down  to 
dollars  spent  per  case,  the  funding  is  far  from  sufiBcient    In  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
the  state  FV-D  agency  spends  $40  million  per  year  for  a  caseload  of  a  little  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  clients.  This  means  the  state  spends  about  $170  per  year  on  each  case,  or 
S14  per  month  -  not  a  lot  of  money  to  chase  down  a  father  who  is  not  paying  support 
and  lives  across  state  lines,  even  if  the  non-custodial  parent  is  not  working  to  elude  the 
caseworker! 

As  you  know,  we  must  continue  to  adequately  fund  the  program,  or  results  will  be  hard  to 
achieve.  The  Clinton  bill  proposes  significant  changes  in  the  way  state  child  support 
programs  are  funded  by  moving  toward  a  system  based  on  incentives  tied  to  performance. 
APWA  strongly  supports  this  shift,  including  the  proposed  75%  FFP  as  base  funding. 
However,  APWA  finds  it  difficult  to  support  the  incentive  structure  as  it  currently  is 
written  in  the  bill  because  it  is  inadequate. 

The  bill  allows  up  to  15%  FFP  in  performance-based  incentives.  APWA  recommends 
providing  at  least  20%,  and  as  hig^  as  25%  incentive  FFP  by  allowing  an  additional  5%  as 
a  medical  support  incentive,  as  recommended  by  APWA  and  NGA  several  years  ago. 
Another  5%  should  be  allowed  for  collections.  If  states  are  not  able  to  achieve  this  match, 
as  in  current  policy,  child  support  reform  will  stifle  state  effectiveness  and  creativity. 

An  alternative  funding  proposal  is  that  offered  by  APWA: 

.     Return  the  FFP  match  rate  to  at  least  the  original  level  of  75  percent  or  to  a  higher  rate 

that  will  support  the  additional  Congressional  mandates; 
.     Develop  performance-based  incentives  tied  to  collections,  paternity's,  orders 

established  and  other  appropriate  criteria  related  to  program  goals.  Performance 

measures  should  reflect  the  principle  that  "one  size  fits  one,"  meaning  they  are  based 

upon  what  each  state  realistically  needs  and  is  able  to  do  to  improve  its  program  and 

the  support  of  our  nation's  children, 
.     Remove  the  115  percent  incentive  cap  on  non-welfare  collections  as  measured  against 

welfare  collections; 
.     Include  in  the  category  of  welfare  collections  all  collections  on  cases  receiving 

mandatory  services,  such  as  Medicaid-only  cases,  former  AFDC  cases,  and  other 

similar  cases; 
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•     Clarify  that  attorneys'  fees,  court  costs  and  siniilar  reiinbursable  costs  may  be 

recovered  outside  the  'cost  recovery"  regulations,  and  providing  that  such  recoveries 
may  be  used  by  the  program  without  counting  as  'program  income,'  which  would 
reduce  the  available  FFP;  and 

.     Examine  the  effectiveness,  budgetary  placement  and  potential  alternatives  to  the  SSO 
disregard. 

Audit 

The  audit  process  must  be  reformed,  and  we  are  pleased  that  the  President's  bill  proposes 
to  do  so.  However,  APWA  recommends  strengthening  the  audit  language  in  the  Clinton 
bill  by  changing  it  to  allow  half  of  audit  penalties  to  be  put  in  escrow  for  up  to  two  years 
and  returned  to  the  state  if  the  state  passes  the  audit  in  the  two-year  period.  States  would 
view  this  as  a  good-faith  effort  to  support  reinventing  government  through  federal-state 
partnerships  rather  than  to  focus  federal  efforts  on  punitive  measures.  Further,  it  would  be 
an  effort  APWA  would  highly  support  based  on  joint  recommendations  developed 
cooperatively  with  the  National  Governors'  Association  and  the  IV-D  directors  that 
recommend  changing  the  audit  from  process-oriented  to  outcome-oriented  performance 
measures  and  creating  a  sanction  process  emphasizing  corrective  action  rather  than 
financial  penalties. 

Federal  Leadership 

Federal  leadership  is  critical  to  the  success  of  a  national  child  support  enforcement 
initiative.    We  must  empower  OCSE  to  help  improve  the  program  by  acting  as  a 
participant,  not  just  as  a  regulator.  APWA  supports  the  Clinton  bill's  language  to  increase 
the  technical  assistance  role  of  the  federal  government.  Also,  APWA  supports  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  federal  role,  including  providing  child  support  assurance  demonstrations 
and  any  flilly-federally  funded  work  programs  for  non-custodial  parents  who  are  having 
trouble  finding  work. 

APWA  recommends  further  strengthening  of  the  federal  government's  leadership  by: 

Improving  assistance  with  the  collection  of  child  support  not  only  from  federal  and 

miUtaiy  employees,  but  including  federal  contract  employees,  so  that  the  federal 

government  can  serve  as  a  model  employer  for  the  child  support  enforcement 

program. 

Mandating  that  self-insurers  governed  by  ERISA  are  required  to  provide  access  to 

coverage  for  all  eligible  children,  regardless  of  their  residence  or  the  marital  status  of 

their  parents; 

Ensuring  that  state  IV-D  agencies  have  timely,  cost-effective  and  usable  access  to 

federal  and  state  databases  for  paternity  establishment,  locate,  and  medical  insurance 

and  establishment  purposes; 

Requiring  that  the  Social  Security  Administration  provide  the  state  IV-D  and  the 

Department  of  Motor  Vehicle  agencies  access  to  electronic  verification  of  Social 

Security  Numbers, 

Provide  for  a  system  of  child  support  enforcement  that  deals  with  Native  American 

tribal  law  that  appropriately  reflects  tribal  justice  systems  artd  is  supported  by  tribal 

governments;  and 

Establishing  a  permanent  child  support  advisory  committee  including  representation  by 

state  child  support  enforcement  administrators,  program  advocates  and  the  judiciary  to 

advise  and  guide  the  federal  OCSE. 

Leadership  from  the  federal  government  is  also  needed  in  the  area  of  information  systems 
development. 
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Information  Systems  and  Databases 

APWA  supports  proposals  to  establish  a  National  Directoiy  of  New  Hires,  a  National 
Child  Support  Registry,  a  State  Central  Case  Registry  and  State  Centralized  Collection 
and  Disbursement  for  child  support.  We  would  be  greatly  concerned,  however,  with  any 
proposal  that  does  not  provide  adequate  funding  for  states  to  develop  and  integrate  the 
state  provisions.  Because  information  systems  play  an  essential,  fiindamental  role  in 
supporting  both  the  administrative  and  program  capacity  of  the  child  support  system, 
APWA  calls  on  Congress  to  provide  for  appropriate  adaptation  of  current  state  automated 
systems  to  any  proposed  reform  by  extending  enhanced  fiinding  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  automated  systems  and  state  registries,  including  with  regard  to  the  October 
199S  deadline  for  child  support  systems. 

Appropriate  adaptation  and  adequate  funding  are  not  provided  by  the  President's  bill. 
First,  capping  state  systems  funding  for  both  enhanced  and  regular  FFP  at  an  aibitraiy 
level  -  S260  million  -  could  be  dangerous  to  the  program,  especially  knowing  that  the 
Administration's  original  cost  estimate  for  these  child  support  systems  was  S370  million. 
States  are  already  concerned  that  if  they  are  not  among  the  first  states  to  apply  for  the 
funding,  it  will  run  out  and  then  they  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  develop  systems.  This 
could  cripple  national  child  support  reform  efforts. 

Additionally,  whenever  program  changes  are  made  that  affect  caseload  management, 
automated  systems  changes  are  necessary.  There  should  be  federal  interest  and  support 
for  maintaining  not  only  adequately  funded  but  appropriately  adapted  systems.  New 
information  systems  requirements  will  affect  current  system  development  and 
implementation.  Examples  of  these  new  requirements  include  the  ability  to:  (I)  measure 
statewide  paternity  establishment  for  those  under  one  year  old,  (2)  track  whether  paternity 
is  established  within  one  year,  or  face  loss  of  AFDC  FFP,  and  (3)  exchange  data  with  IV- 
A  and  Title  XIX  programs.  (With  adequate  funding,  APWA  would  suggest  adding 
systems  interface  with  child  welfare  program  automated  systems  to  the  list  for  data 
exchange.)  States  need  flexibility  to  incorporate  the  new  requirements  as  appropriate  in 
the  state. 

We  also  urge  Congress  build  into  any  new  legislation  federal  accountability  to  provide 
leadership  and  guidance  to  states  regarding  any  new  systems  requirements  by:  (1) 
requiring  HHS  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  states  and  (2)  requiring  that  states' 
implementation  timetables  for  receiving  enhanced  FFP  for  systems  do  not  begin  until  the 
federal  government  issues  final  guidelines  on  any  new  systems  requirements.  This  has 
been  a  costly  problem  and  a  barrier  to  state  system  development  in  the  past  and  should  be 
avoided  in  future. 

Establishment 

Overall,  APWA  supports  the  Clinton  bill's  strengthened  paternity  establishment  measures. 
APWA  also  supports  strengthening  non-cooperation  penalties,  including  the  requirement 
to  deny  Medicaid  until  the  client  cooperates.  Further,  rather  than  removing  the  custodian's 
benefits  if  she  fails  to  cooperate  with  the  agency,  APWA  proposes  instead  to  strengthen 
the  current  non-cooperation  penalties  so  the  food  stamp  award  is  not  increased  when  there 
is  a  finding  of  non-cooperation. 

We  also  support  the  President's  proposal  to  move  to  allow  the  IV-D  agency  to  determine 
cooperation    However,  it  is  unclear  the  extent  to  which  the  IV-D  worker  plays  a  role  in 
cooperation  determination  after  the  initial  determination  of  eligibility.  Further,  this 
provision  will  not  be  efTective  unless  states  have  the  resources  they  need  to  place  a 
IV-D  worker  in  IV-A  agency.  Without  resources,  it  will  also  be  impossible  to  make  a 
determination  of  cooperation  within  10  days,  as  stipulated  in  the  bill,  and  the  client  will  be 
considered  to  be  cooperating  by  default. 
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Eitfbrcement  Tools 

States  must  have  the  tools  they  need  to  enforce  diild  support  orders.  APWA  commends 
the  Clinton  administration  for  providing  many  of  these  necessary  tools  in  its  child  support 
refonn  proposal,  including  passing  Uniform  Interstate  Family  Support  Act  (UIFSA)  and 
requiring  appropriate  federal,  state,  and  local  licensing  agencies,  when  cost  effective,  to 
adversely  affect  professional  or  occupational  licenses  of  delinquent  child  support  obligors. 
The  bill  unfortunately  omits  several  extremely  important  measures.  Therefore,  APWA 
recommends  adding  the  following  provisions  to  the  bill: 

(1)  Strengthening  the  administrative  subpoena  provisions  in  the  bill  to  require  states  to 
use  and  honor  out-of-state  subpoenas. 

(2)  Increasing  the  role  of  the  IRS:    APWA  suongly  urges  Congress  to  strengthen  the  role 
of  the  IRS  by: 

making  federal  and  state  tax  information  available  to  state  and  local  child  support 

enforcement  agencies  through  quick  and  easy  computer  access,  and  allowing  this 

information  to  be  admissible  in  court; 

establishing  that  any  child  support  arrearage  that  accrues  during  the  year  becomes  a 

tax  liability,  collectable  via  the  aimual  income  tax  form  and,  if  necessary,  through  other 

IRS  enforcement  procedures;  and 

strengthening  the  current  IRS  full  collection  process  (through  which  states  refer  cases 

to  the  IRS  for  enforcement)  by  relaxing  existing  procedural  barriers  and  by  authorizing 

additional  resources  to  IRS. 

However,  APWA  does  not  support  federalizing  the  child  support  system.  In  &ct,  state 
agencies  have  had  difficulty  gaining  cooperation  from  the  IRS  simply  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  its  current  small  role  in  child  support.  A  shift  to  federalization,  just  as  states 
are  building  up  their  establishment  and  enforcement  capacities,  would  discard  the  effort 
and  time  slowly  invested  over  the  past  18  years    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  summoning 
sufficient  resources  to  infuse  into  the  federal  government  to  support  such  a  shift  at  the 
same  time  that  the  rest  of  the  federal  government  is  downsizing  through  buyouts  and 
eventual  layoffs.  Secondly,  developing  the  new  network  of  service  delivery  at  the  federal 
level  would  not  only  be  costly,  but  a  logistical  and  administrative  nightmare.  Thirdly, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  current  problems  would  be  eliminated  or  reduced  as  a  result 
of  federalization.  In  faa,  centralizing  collections  within  the  federal  government  could 
have  adverse  effeas.  Automation  can  produce  a  24-hour  turnaround  on  about  90%  of 
collections  (i.e.,  in  Delaware,  for  example).  Further,  under  a  federalized  system,  custodial 
parents  would  wait  longer  for  payments  when  wage  attachment  at  the  state  level  can 
collect  and  distribute  payments  more  efficiently  and  states  are  proving  they  can  do  this 
well  with  resources  and  automation    Finally,  many  people  operate  under  the  following 
false  assumption:  approximately  82%  of  people  in  the  general  population  earn  wages  that 
are  taxed  by  the  IRS;  hence,  the  IRS  could  coUea  82%  of  child  support  orders.  The  logic 
is  skewed,  however,  because  IV-D  offices  have  found  that  those  non-custodial  parents  in 
arrears  do  not  replicate  the  national  average  of  those  with  incomes  taxed  by  the  IRS. 
Many  non-custodial  parents  in  arrears  work  'under  the  table"  or  change  jobs  frequently. 
rV-D  offices  estimate  that  about  S0%-60%  actually  would  be  reached  through  centralizing 
collections  through  the  IRS.  Generally,  federalization  models  do  not  address  collections 
from  the  other  40%  of  those  in  arrears.  In  faa,  they  remove  the  responsibility  for  these 
collections  from  states,  and  do  not  create  a  federal  system  to  address  the  issue. 

Child  Support  and  Welfare  Reform 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  efforts  are  underway  in  the  House  and  Senate  to  move  forward 
with  child  support  refonn  separate  from  welfare  reform.  APWA  strongly  urges  Congress 
to  enact  reforms  for  both  policy  areas  in  the  same  legislation. 

Closing 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  APWA  and  the  state  and  local  human 
service  administrators  fiilly  support  enactment  of  comprehensive  wel&re  refonn 
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l^slation.  The  issues  to  be  debated,  however,  are  complex  and  require  thougfatfiil  and 
serious  consideration  by  the  Congress.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this 
important  issue,  and  hope  that  our  comments  today  have  been  helpfiil. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testily  today.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  thank  each  pan- 
ehst  for  your  testimony  today. 

Ms.  Campbell,  I  was  a  member  of  your  organization  some  20 
years  ago  prior  to  becoming  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Let  me  just  go  over  this.  We  are  going  to  try  to  complete  this 
panel  before  we  have  to  leave  to  go  to  the  House  floor  for  votes. 
Mgmy  State  government  budgets  are  now  in  good  shape.  We  are 
hearing  even  that  the  State  of  Michigan  is  in  good  shape.  In  fact, 
some  States  are  cutting  taxes.  At  the  same  time,  many  Governors 
and  State  legislators  proclaim  a  strong  interest  in  radical  welfare 
reform.  It  would  suggest  that  many  States  would  be  both  willing 
and  able  to  help  fund  a  major  welfare  reform  package  since  they 
want  so  much  flexibility  in  the  package  as  we  have  heard  from  wit- 
nesses today. 

What  is  your  response  to  that,  may  I  ask? 

Ms.  Campbell.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
States  are  different  in  terms  of  how  their  economies  are  function- 
ing and  welfare  benefit  rates  are  calculated  to  reflect  that  dif- 
ference. And  so  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipates in  welfare  financing,  there  is  a  higher  Federal  match  in 
a  State  like  Mississippi  which  has  fewer  State  resources  than  in  a 
State  that  has  more  resources. 

What  we  are  trying  to  work  with  as  we  come  before  you  and  talk 
about  having  it  be  a  State-Federal  partnership  is  that  we  want  to 
preserve  that  State-Federal  partnership.  We  don't  want  the  States 
to  take  on  a  bigger  burden  as  a  result  of  a  Federal  policy  shift. 
What  we  would  like  to  see  is  that  the  policy  shift  be  shared  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  we  be  able 
to  have  the  authority  as  States  to  do  what  is  right  for  our  folks. 

I  don't  know  how  often  you  have  had  the  opportunity  to  come  to 
Ohio,  but  even  within  our  own  State  we  have  wide  variances.  Our 
city  of  Cleveland  has  a  set  of  needs.  We  also  have  an  Appalachian 
population.  And  so  we  have  to,  as  we  design  welfare  policies  even 
within  the  State,  be  sensitive  to  the  differences  within  our  State. 

We  want  for  the  States  that  same  opportunity  to  design  what  is 
right  for  our  State  so  that  we  can  change  the  goal.  Where  the  goals 
of  our  welfare  programs  have  really  been  for  so  long  dependency, 
we  now  want  to  move  toward  economic  independence.  We  want  the 
States  to  continue  to  have  flexibility  or  to  have  new  flexibility  to 
allow  that  kind  of  operation. 

Chairman  FoRD.  Go  ahead.  I  am  sorry. 

Ms.  Campbell.  No,  that  is  fine. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Campbell. 

Ms.  James,  I  was  reading  your  testimony  in  which  you  said  that 
"Despite  decades  of  intensive  antipoverty  campaigns,  we  have  seen 
little  progress  in  the  fight  against  poverty.  Instead,  over  the  last 
30  years  the  number  of  welfare  recipients  and  the  rates  of  illegit- 
imacy and  violent  crime  have  skyrocketed.  Even  worse,  in  all  too 
many  poor  communities,  the  promise  of  progress  has  been  replaced 
by  despair  and  dependency." 

You  go  on  to  make  a  statement  that  over  the  past  30  years  what 
we  have  seen  is  4  million  families  come  on  welfare. 
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The  first  thing  I  want  to  know  is  where  do  you  get  your  evi- 
dence? And  have  you  really  looked  at  trends  to  see  the  decline  that 
we  basically  have  had  in  welfare  since  the  seventies?  The  facts 
don't  support  your  written  statement  and  your  testimony  before 
this  subcommittee  today. 

Ms.  James.  That,  sir,  is  a  cumulative  number  over  the  past  30 
years  in  looking  at  rates  of  poverty  and  not  with  just  those  that 
are  going  on  AP'DC,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  check  the  number. 

Chairman  Ford.  That  is  basically  what  we  are  talking  about.  I 
don't  want  to  get  the  issue  confused  because  when  you  do  that,  you 
talk  about  the  crime  rate  has  increased.  Then  it  comes  right  back 
to  what  you  are  spending  in  the  State  of  Virginia  for  inmates  to 
be  housed  in  a  penal  institution  for  1  year  versus  the  fact  that  you 
suggest  here  that  you  want  us  to  give  the  States  more  flexibility 
in  the  welfare  system. 

I  think  in  your  State  prison  institutions  you  pay  100  percent. 
You  have  total  flexibility,  it  is  your  responsibility,  and  you  have  to 
account  to  the  taxpayers.  According  to  the  records,  we  ante  up 
about  50  percent  of  Federal  dollars  to  the  State  of  Virginia  and  I 
don't  see  all  of  these  things  you  are  suggesting.  I  hear  it  and  it 
soimds  good.  Your  testimony  was  solid.  But  I  don't  see  anything 
that  can  support  what  you  are  saying. 

Under  4  years  of  the  Bush  administration  we  had  more  people 
come  on  welfare  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  welfare  pro- 
gram. That  is  when  welfare  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds.  And  for  us 
to  try  to  put  it  on  the  war  on  poverty — I  am  a  war  on  poverty  baby. 
I  made  it  to  Congress.  I  know  all  of  my  friends  who  are  CEOs 
today  of  major  corporations  who  worked  in  the  war  on  poverty  pro- 
gram. Had  it  not  been  for  the  war  on  poverty,  a  lot  of  us  would 
not  have  completed  college,  would  not  have  had  a  job  opportunity — 
a  real  job  opportunity.  I  am  a  living  witness  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Ms.  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  many  of  us  are.  I  don't  think 
that  there  is  much  dispute  by  anyone  on  any  side  of  the  aisle  or 
the  ideological  or  political  spectrum  that  something  needs  to  be 
done  with  our  current  welfare  system.  I  don't  think  that  we  are 
here  to  debate  today  whether  there  needs  to  be  changes.  I  think  we 
all  agree  about  that.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  current  system 
we  have  is  not  working  and  something  needs  to  be  done.  I  think 
that  the  cost  of  not  doing  anything,  as  you  suggest,  is  all  too  high. 

There  is  little  debate  left  on  that  particular  issue.  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  where  we  are  today  in  our  commitment  to  do  something 
to  alleviate  dependency,  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  something 
that  we  have  been  looking  at  over  the  past  30  years  has  not 
worked,  and  that  we  are  here  today  to  struggle  together  to  figure 
out  what  we  need  to  do  now.  I  don't  think  that  that  is  the  issue 
that  we  need  to  debate.  What  we  need  to  debate  is  what  are  we 
going  to  do  to  fix  it,  where  do  we  go  fi-om  here. 

Chairman  Ford.  True,  we  want  to  do  that,  but  in  your  testi- 
mony, you  indirectly  suggest  that  the  violence  and  crime  problem 
might  have  some  attachment  or  connection  to  the  welfare  popu- 
lation. I  want  it  to  be  perceived  that  people  in  the  welfare  popu- 
lation are  certainly  law-abiding,  good  citizens  of  this  country. 

Ms.  James.  No,  that  is  not  the  implication.  That  certainly 
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Chairman  Ford.  But  indirectly  you  talk  about  that.  And  if  we 
look  at  a  profile  of  most  of  the  crime  problems  in  this  country, 
whether  it  is  in  my  urban  area  that  I  represent  or  other  urban 
areas,  the  profiles  are  basically  the  same.  I  mean,  when  you  look 
at  high  crime  areas,  you  will  find  that  those  are  citizens  who  are 
not  working,  been  out  of  the  work  force  for  quite  some  time,  and 
it  is  not — tnere  is  no  association,  you  know,  showing  any  crime 
stats  that  show  an  increase  because  of  a  huge  welfare  population. 

I  don't  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  my  district.  I  find  just  the  oppo- 
site. Welfare  recipients  want  a  job.  They  want  to  work.  They  want 
to  go  into  the  work  force.  They  don't  want  to  be  on  welfare.  They 
want  things  better  for  their  families,  and  any  time  that  you  can 
find  a  mother  who  with  three  kids  can  manage  $500  and  $600  a 
month,  it  tells  me  that  they  have  good  instincts  and  are  very  con- 
servative people  who  can  manage  money,  which  a  lot  of  us  cannot. 

Ms.  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  one  of  those  mothers  who  was 
a  welfare  mother  with  five  kids  so  I  do  know  that  what  you  say 
is  absolutely  true.  I  would  simply  say  that  I  don't  think — again, 
there  is  this  debate  in  this  country.  We  have  a  problem  with  esca- 
lating crime.  We  also  have  a  problem  with  increased  numbers  of 
people  in  poverty,  not  that  those  two  are  related  to  each  another 
in  a  causal  effect  but  certainly  both  are  true  at  the  same  time. 

And  I  think  as  difficult  as  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  look  in  the  mirror 
and  say  we  have  got  a  problem,  we  need  to  set  all  partisanship 
aside.  We  need  to  set  ideology  aside  and  come  to  the  table  with 
some  good  ideas  and  say  how  are  we  going  to  fix  it. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  am  in  total  agreement. 

Mr.  Santorum. 

Mr.  Santorum.  We  don't  have  much  time.  How  much  time? 

Chairman  Ford.  Can  we  break  then  and  come  back? 

Mr.  Santorum.  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  come  back.  We  have 
to  get  over.  I  will  be  happy  to  submit  some  questions  to  you  folks. 
I  do  have  a  couple  of  questions  having  to  do  with  out-of-wedlock 
births,  the  approaches  the  Republican  oill  has  taken  with  respect 
to  eliminating  benefits  for  teenage  moms.  So  if  you  could  address 
that  I  would  very  much  appreciate  it. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  received:] 

One  of  the  goals  of  welfare  reform  is  to  reduce  the  rate  of  unwed  teen  pregnancy. 
Given  the  correlation  between  welfare  spending  and  teen  pregnancy,  the  proposal 
to  limit  or  eliminate  AFDC  cash  benefits  to  minor  mothers  of  children  bom  out  of 
wedlock  is  an  interesting  idea.  Though  it  is  always  impossible  to  accurately  project 
the  impact  of  such  initiatives,  this  proposal  would  significantly  alter  the  status  quo 
and,  if  the  resulting  savings  are  channeled  in  such  a  way  as  to  support  the  children 
involved,  would  likely  be  very  beneficial. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

If  you  all,  would  keep  your  seats  for  about  6  minutes,  it  will  take 
us  about  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Camp.  I  am  not  sure  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  come  back,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Secretary  James  for  her  testimony.  And, 
Ms.  Campbell,  it  appears  as  though  in  your  statement  you  find  the 
financing  mechanisms  of  the  Clinton  plan,  the  Repubhcan  bill,  and 
the  Mainstream  Forum  bill  pretty  much  unacceptable. 
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I  would  be  interested  in  getting  from  you  in  writing  what  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  what  ideas  they  might 
have  on  financing  welfare  reform.  So  if  you  could  respond  to  the 
committee  in  writing  on  behalf  of  the  conference,  I  would  appre- 
ciate it. 

Ms.  Campbell.  OK 

Chairman  Ford.  Could  you  just  remain  there  at  the  table  for 
about  6  minutes? 

[Recess.] 

Chairman  Ford.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Ms.  James,  let  me  go  back  to  you  for  1  minute,  please.  These 
public  discussions  here,  naturally,  are  to  craft  a  welfare  policy  and 
we  must  have  the  heads  of  all  Health  and  Human  Services  agen- 
cies throughout  the  country  to  work  with  us  and  you  being  one  of 
them,  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  we  have  some  discussion 
points. 

You  talked  about  the  war  on  poverty  and  I  bring  it  up  because 
of  CETA.  All  of  this  will  play  a  major  part  in  how  we  will  craft  a 
welfare  package  to  replace  welfare  as  we  know  it  according  to  the 
administration. 

The  war  on  poverty  was  back  in  the  early  sixties  and  we  see  that 
the  overall  poverty  rate  then  was  about  19.5  percent  and  it  was 
about  23  percent  at  the  time  for  children.  When  the  war  on  poverty 
program  started,  the  overall  poverty  rate  dropped  from  19  to  12.1 
percent  and  the  children  who  were  living  in  poverty  dropped  from 
23  to  14  percent.  The  war  on  poverty  did  just  the  opposite  of  what 
you  testified. 

The  war  on  poverty  was  a  sound  program  and  if  we  look  at  fur- 
ther charts  we  will  see  that  one  concern  is  kids  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock. We  have  seen  a  trend  moving  constantly  with  that,  but  from 
1970  to  about  1990,  we  didn't  have  any  increases  in  the  welfare 
benefits  in  this  country.  It  was  only  after  the  Bush  administration 
came  in  that,  because  of  his  bad  economy,  the  rolls  shot  up. 

It  contradicts  what  you  have  testified  to  here  and  if  you  have  evi- 
dence to  show  differently  then  we  would  like  to  have  it  because  evi- 
dence is  what  we  are  going  on.  Oftentimes,  we  misinform  the  pub- 
lic domain  and  welfare  recipients  with  all  of  this  high  partisan 
rhetoric,  you  know,  they  are  the  ones  that  really  get  hurt  by  all  of 
this. 

When  you  look  at  communities,  welfare  recipients  living  in  areas 
that  are  distressed,  communities  with  high  violence  and  crime 
rates,  job  opportunities  have  left  these  communities.  Inner  cities 
without  jobs,  without  businesses,  without  any  new  job  creation,  and 
we  still  pour  more  and  more  on  the  poorest  of  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try without  stating  the  facts.  I  mean,  those  just  happen  not  to  be 
the  facts,  Ms.  James. 

Ms.  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  would  not  be  at  this 
place,  either  you  or  I,  struggling  to  come  up  with  some  answers  if 
all  of  us  did  not  agree  at  this  particular  point  in  time  that  we  need 
to  do  something  to  radically  reform  the  Nation's  welfare  system. 

I  think  earlier  testimony  was  absolutely  accurate,  and  I  chose  my 
words  very  carefully:  To  restructure  a  system.  It  is  not  the  people 
that  is  the  issue.  It  is  in  fact  the  system. 
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The  programs  that  we  are  here  to  look  at  how  to  structure  either 
at  the  Federal  or  the  State  level  are  programs  that  in  a  truly  bipar- 
tisan spirit — whether  they  came  in  under  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats is  irrelevant  at  this  point.  Many  of  them  are  not  working  to 
service  the  people  that  we  care  so  desperately  about  helping  to 
achieve  self-sufficiency  and  independence. 

So  the  reality  is  that  what  we  have  to  struggle  with  here  is  how 
to  best  do  that.  How  do  we  come  up  with  programs  that  can 
achieve  what  I  think  you  and  I  both  want,  what  I  believe  that  both 
folks  at  the  Federal  and  at  the  State  level  want.  And  that  is  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  people  to  be  able  to  have  the  kinds  of  lives 
they  want  to  have. 

When  we  were  holding  town  meetings  across  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  one  welfare  recipient  came  up  and  said.  You  know,  you 
don't  need  to  reform  welfare;  you  just  need  to  blow  the  system  up. 
And  the  problem  is  that  if  you  could  remove  the  disincentives  from 
the  system,  you  wouldn't  have  to  come  up  and  create  jobs.  Half  the 
people  on  welfare  today  would  go  out  and  get  jobs.  But  there  are 
so  many  disincentives  in  the  system 

Chairman  Ford.  Ms.  James,  that  is  Just  like  when  Ronald 
Reagan  was  in  office  talking  about  the  welmre  queens.  It  is  not  fair 
to  make  that  kind  of  statement. 

You  made  statements  like  illegitimacy  has  caused  this  problem. 
We  have  had  out-of-wedlock  births  double  since  1980.  No  evidence 
will  show  that  it  has  increased  the  welfare  rolls  at  all. 

I  mean  we  use  all  of  these  terms.  You  make  reference  to  this  one 
person.  Who  is  that  person?  Identify  that  person  for  the  record  and 
let  us  go  and  interview  that  particular  person  who  talked  about  we 
should  blow  the  system  up  and  all  of  these  things  we  need. 

Ronald  Reagan  never  identified  his  welfare  queen  that  he  was 
talking  about  and  he  used  it  all  the  time;  it  does  not  relate  to  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Ms.  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record,  I  would  be  happy  to 
submit  to  you  the  names  of  the  individuals  who  have  made  those 
comments. 

Chairman  FoRD.  You  said  one  individual. 

Ms.  James.  Well,  more  than  one.  More  than  one. 

But  let  me  just  say  I  would  never  use  the  term  welfare  queen 
because  I  have  never  met  one,  I  have  never  seen  one,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  caricature  of  people  who  are  currently  on  welfare  and  it 
does  them  a  disservice  and  it  is  nothing  I  would  ever  say  or  do  or 
repeat.  That  is  not  the  person  I  know  that  is  currently  struggling 
to  achieve  self-sufficiency  and  independence. 

And  I  really  do  think  you  are  misunderstanding  what  I  am  say- 
ing here.  My  point  is  that  the  system  is  what  needs  to  be  fixed,  not 
the  person.  My  point  is  that  what  people  who  are  currently  on  wel- 
fare in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  are  telling  me  is  that  the 
system  is  designed  such  that  it  takes  a  Herculean  effort  even  for 
someone  who  desires  to  be  self-sufficient  and  independent  to 
achieve  that. 

So  the  point  is  that  they  are  not  the  issue,  they  are  not  the  prob- 
lem. It  is  the  system  that  needs  to  be  fixed.  And  so  as  we  struggle 
together  to  figure  out  how  to  remove  those  barriers,  my  point  is 
that  there  are  many  people  of  goodwill,  many  people  who  are  cur- 
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rently  on  welfare  who  desperately  want  to  be  off,  but  the  disincen- 
tives that  currently  exist,  the  fact  that  if  they  get  married  they  lose 
their  benefits,  the  fact  that  if  they  earn  outside  income,  their  rent 
goes  up,  the  fact  that  they  would  lose  their  health  insurance — there 
are  disincentives  in  the  system  that  we  together  at  the  Federal  and 
State  level  need  to  fix. 

My  point  is,  there  is  no  caricature  of  a  welfare  queen  that  is  out 
there  that  is  desperately  trying  to  reap  from  the  system  everything 
that  they  can  get,  but  there  are  hard-working  people  who  want  to 
be  self-sufficient  and  want  to  be  independent  and  we  owe  it  to 
those  people  to  work  together  in  a  bipartisan  spirit  to  figure  out 
how  to  do  that. 

I  haven't  seen  that  welfare  queen.  I  haven't  met  her.  I  don't 
know  whether  she  exists. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  I  haven't  seen  that — illegitimacy.  You  use 
all  of  the  catchwords  in  your  testimony,  to  be  such  a  bright  person 
who  has  been  out  with  your  past  and  all,  but  you  come  back  and 
you  use  all  those  catchwords  for  the  rhetoric  in  welfare  reform. 

We  are  not  talking  about  out-of-wedlock  births.  You  want  to  use 
this  terminology.  What  is  illegitimacy?  Tell  me  what  you  mean  in 
your  testimony  when  you  say  illegitimacy. 

Ms.  James.  Is  the  word  illegitimacy  the  issue?  Let's  not  get  hung 
up  on  the  word. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Define  it  as  it  re- 
lates to  some  child  being  bom  whether  they  are  on  welfare  or  not. 
Define  what  is  illegitimacy. 

Ms.  James.  Illegitimacy  by  definition  I  think  is  a  child  that  is 
born  without  a  father  that  is  there  and  present  to  be  supportive 
and  involved  in  that  child's  life. 

Chairman  Ford.  Would  that  be  your  definition,  Ms.  Campbell,  of 
illegitimacy  as  a  legislator? 

Ms.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  served  as  the  chair  of  children 
and  youth  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  and  we  made  a  decision  not  to 
refer  to  illegitimate  children  because  the  children  didn't  have  any 
decision.  Whether  the  children's  parents  are  married  or  not,  the 
circumstances  of  their  birth  is  nothing  the  child  has  anything  to  do 
about.  And  so  what  we  have  tried  to  do  as  we  have  dealt  with  chil- 
dren's policy  is  to  provide  support  for  children  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  birth  and  we  have  tried  to — if  we  need  to  refer 
to  the  wedlock  status  of  parents,  they  are  out-of-wedlock  parents, 
but  even  as  we  have  done  the  paternity  statutes,  we  have  made 
every  effort  not  to  make  any  child  an  illegitimate  child  because 
they  are  all  our  children. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Pappas,  what  do  you  think  about  illegitimate  children?  And, 
Ms.  James,  please,  it  is  not  personal.  This  is  for  our  record,  though, 
because  I  think  the  children  that  we  are  talking  about  that  are 
trapped  into  this  welfare  population,  and  I  know  you  are  commit- 
ted and  I  am  committed  and  others  are  committed,  we  need  to  give 
them  some  respect.  We  use  the  wrong  words  and  it  is  really  det- 
rimental to  these  children.  We  are  discussing  on  national  television 
a  welfare  reform  bill  that  would  replace  welfare  as  we  know  it  and 
we  refer  to  these  children  as  illegitimate  children.  It  doesn't  make 
any  sense  for  us  to  do  that  regardless  of  our  party  affiliation. 
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These  are  children  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  on 
welfare.  They  should  have  every  constitutional  right,  every  right 
that  God  has  given  all  of  us.  They  should  have  the  fruits  and  bene- 
fits of  everything  else  in  society  that  our  kids  would  have.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  we  want  to  refer  to  them  as  illegit- 
imate and  we  are  only  doing  it  with  the  welfare  population. 

We  don't  discuss  divorcees  and  refer  to  their  children  who  are 
born  after  the  marriage  as  illegitimate.  But,  we  want  to  refer  to 
welfare  population  children  like  they  are  not  full  Americans  or 
whole  Americans,  and  that  is  just  not  fair  to  the  children. 

I  mean  it  sounds  good.  This  is  an  election  year  and  I  know  that 
probably  will  cost  me  a  lot  of  votes  in  my  district,  but  it  is  just 
going  to  have  to  cost  me  votes  because  I  am  not  going  to  tolerate 
the  rhetoric  from  either  side  of  the  aisle  on  this  subcommittee  as 
we  mark  up  welfare  reform.  I  might  not  win  all  the  votes.  I  am  not 
saying  that  I  am  going  to  draft  a  bill,  but  I  can  say  to  the  Repub- 
licans, and  I  will  say  to  the  Democrats,  that  we  are  going  to  respect 
this  population  that  we  are  talking  about  and  no  one  will  use  this 
subcommittee  or  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  or  the  House 
floor  to  get  elected  to  any  position,  and  that  goes  all  the  way  to  the 
White  House  to  the  President. 

Ms.  James.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  just  offer  a  clarification.  Ille- 
gitimacy is  a  term  of  art.  It  certainly — there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  illegitimate  child.  Certainly  I  believe  that  every  child,  every 
child  should  be  valued.  Every  child  has  worth.  Every  child  has  dig- 
nity. It  refers  here  to  a  legal  definition  and  I  don't  mean  it  to  im- 
pugn anything  to  a  child  that  is  on  welfare.  It  is  a  term  that  I 
would  certainly  use  for  any  child  in  that  situation,  not  just  children 
on  welfare. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  James. 

Mr.  Pappas. 

Mr.  Pappas.  I  would  a^ee  with  the  two  people  on  my  right.  I 
think  part  of  the  discussion  that  we  are  having  centers  not  just 
around  the  difficulties  that  we  have  experienced  in  this  country 
with  this  system,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  American  family  and  the 
difficulty  that  the  parents  are  having,  be  they  single  parents  or  be 
they  even  a  couple,  in  iust  dealing  with  life  and  dealing  with  pro- 
viding the  basic  needs  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

I  think  the  reason  that  all  of  this  debate  is  taking  place  is  be- 
cause there  is  a  certain  portion  of  that  population  that  is  on  public 
assistance  to  some  degree.  And  that  is  why  we  are  as  involved  in 
discussing  it  and  in  some  instances  people  may  feel  we  are  dissect- 
ing them. 

My  own  viewpoint,  as  I  said,  I  have  been  chairman  of  our  county 
welfare  board  since  1986,  I  in  many  instances  have  taken — I  con- 
sider myself  a  Conservative  Republican,  but  in  many  instances,  in 
the  kinds  of  programs  that  I  have  advocated  for  the  population  that 
I  represent  in  my  county,  one  would  think  I  was  a  Liberal  because 
I  place,  as  I  think  everyone  here  does,  great  value  on  the  clients 
and  the  citizens  I  represent.  I  think  if  you  did  not  place  that  value 
on  those  folks,  you  wouldn't  be  sitting  as  a  chairperson  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

Chairman  FoRD.  I  find  that  to  be  true  in  my  district  and  I  rep- 
resent a  district  that  is  about  52  or  53  percent  African-American. 
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The  rest  is  not  African- American,  but  even  the  most  Conservative 
Republicans  in  my  district  support  welfare  reform  in  a  much 
stronger  way  than  I.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  know  why  here 
in  the  Congress  we  find  it  to  be  just  the  opposite. 

I  certainly  find  strong  support  in  my  district  among  my  very 
Conservative  Republicans  in  talking  about  not  time  limits,  but  cre- 
ating jobs  right  away  to  put  people  into  the  work  force.  That  is 
what  I  hear  from  my  Conservative  Republicans  who  don't  usually 
vote  for  me  at  all.  But  this  is  one  issue  that  we  have  been  able  to 
agpree  on.  But,  I  don't  find  this  to  be  true  among  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress. 

Maybe  there  must  be  some  different  types  of  Republicans  in  cer- 
tain districts.  I  don't  find  that  to  be  true  in  mine  and  I  know  I  have 
one  of  the  most  Conservative  districts,  the  Conservative  part  of  it 
is  probably  the  most  Conservative  anywhere  in  the  country  as  it  re- 
lates to  Republicans. 

But,  Ms.  James,  it  was  really  for  discussion  for  the  record  here 
and  certainly  no  wrong  and  no  harm  to  you. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  received:] 
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ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS  IN  RESPONSE  TO  QUESTIONS  POSED  BY  CHAIRMAN 
FORD  WERE  RECEIVED: 

To  answer  tlie  questions  posed  by  Chainnan  f'ord  during  the  Subcommittee's  welfare  reform 
hearing,  one  has  to  look  beyond  data.    Evidence  of  a  correlation  between  welfare  spending 
and  the  number  of  recipients,  the  incidence  of  crime,  and  rates  of  poverty  and  illegitimacy 
does  exist  and  is  provided  below    Uul  such  evidence  is  little  more  than  an  indicator  of  a  far 
ntote  impotiaut  issue:  tlie  impact  of  welfaie  spending  on  the  nation's  culture. 

What  lends  to  be  missed  in  tlie  argument  about  welfare's  impact  on  America  is  the  true 
nexus  between  welfare  spendmg  and  such  social  ills  as  broken  famiUes,  single  and  teenage 
parents,  cmne,  and  dependency.    What  the  correlation  of  these  problems  to  welfare  tells  us 
is  that  there  exis(s  a  dhcct  luik  not  between,  say,  welfare  spending  and  violent  crime  but 
between  welfare  spending  and  the  cultural  breakdown  that  fosters  such  social  ills. 

In  the  last  tlwee  decades,  the  nation's  welfare  system  has  forsaken  the  good  intentions  with 
which  it  was  created     Rallier  tliaii  serve  as  a  system  of  temporary  assistance,  welfare  has 
come  to  erode  the  foundations  that  made  tliis  nation  strong.    This  possible  outcome  was 
envisioned  long  ago.   As  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  observed: 

The  lessons  of  liistor^'  .  .  .  show  conclusively  tliat  continued  dependence  upon  relief  induces 
a  spiritual  and  moral  disintegration  fuodainentally  desmictive  to  the  national  fiber.   To  dole 
out  relief  in  this  way  is  to  adiiiinisier  a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit- 
Welfare  as  we  now  know  it  attacks  the  inslimtions  that  once  made  poor  Americans  strong, 
helped  keep  our  families  whole,  and  guided  our  children  to  productive  and  fulfilluig  lives. 
VVelfare  has  undeniiuied  the  social,  moral,  economic,  and  legal  underpinnings  of  America. 
In  effect,  we  have  replaced  the  nation's  cukure  with  the  culture  of  welfare. 

As  a  cultural  issue,  welfare  is  not  about  poverty  any  more  than  it  is  about  wealth.    If  we 
imposed  upon  wealthy  Americans  tlie  same  set  of  perverse  incentives  that  the  welfare 
system  has  unposed  upon  the  poor,  we  would  be  seeing  the  same  results.    As  the 
correlations  jirovided  below  make  clear,  poverty  itself  does  not  cause  welfare  dependency, 
crune,  family  breakup,  or  any  of  tlie  other  problems  which  too  many  people  now  associate 
witli  low  uicoiiie  Americans.    Welfaie  as  we  know  it  is  tlie  cause  of  these  social  ills.    And 
tliat  is  why  welfaie  must  be  refonned. 

Response  to  question  posed  bv  Cougresisnian  Ford  regardiap  the  correlation  of  welfare 
spending  and  the  addition  of  four  million  families  to  the  nation's  welfare  rolls: 

In  1970,  1.9  million  families  received  AFDC.    In  1991,  when  the  scope  of  welfare 
benefils  was  significantly  greater  than  in  1970,  that  number  had  swelled  to  4.4  million. 
Since  a  very  small  fraction  of  those  receivmg  AFDC  in  1970  were  still  doing  so  in  1991, 
the  probable  gross  increase  during  that  period  of  tune  was  4.3  million  families. 

Source    U  S.  Dfpaitment  of  Conunerce,  Bmeau  of  the  Cere^us.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1993 
(Washmgiou.  DC    Govermneiil  Printing  Ofrice,  lOQ-l). 

Response  to  question  posed  bv  Congressman  Ford  regarding  the  correlation  between 
increased  welfare  spending  and  the  incidence  of  crime: 

Prior  to  19C5,  when  federal  v/elfare  spendmg  was  still  modest,  the  rate  of  violent 
crime  was  consistently  less  than  20(1  incidents  per  100,000  persons.   The  crime  rate, 
however,  began  to  rise  when  welfare  spending  did  and  maintained  a  growth  trajectory 
remarkably  similar  to  that  of  welfare  spending.    In  fact,  the  crime  rate  dropped  duiing  the 
only  five-year  period  that  welfare  spending  was  held  in  check  (1980-1985). 
Source:  US  Oepartmem  of  Jusdcr,  Fedeial  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Crime  tn  the  United  Slates,  1992  OV'ashingimi, 

D.C.;  Govcmniem  Piiniiog  OfTice.  igoS). 

Response  to  question  posed  bv  Congressman  Ford  regarrlinp  the  cgrrelation  between  welfare 
spending  and  tlie  poverty  rate: 

Between  1950  and  1965,  when  aimual  federal  welfare  spending  was  approximately 
one  tenth  current  levels,  the  rale  of  povert)-  dropped  from  53  percent  to  17  percent.    As 
federal  spending  increased  slightly  between  1965  and  1970,  the  poverty  rate  declined  still 
further  to  12.6  percent.    Suice  1970,  however,  the  unprecedented  levels  of  welfare  spending 
initiated  by  the  "War  on  Poverty"  have  not  produced  further  declmes  in  the  rate  of  poverty. 
Rather,  since  1970  llie  poverty  rate  has  averaged  13  percent  and  has  never  dipped  below 
1 1.1  percent. 

Source:  U.S  DepartrO'eDt  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Stales.  1593 
(Washington,  DC.-.  Covenimenl  Printing  Offiai.  1994). 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony.  I  certainly 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the  coming  weeks  and  coming 
months.  I  iust  talked  to  your  Congressperson,  one  of  them,  Lou 
Stokes,  and  he  told  me  to  tell  you  "hello."  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  next  panelists,  and  we  are  going  to  use 
all  six  of  these  seats.  I  would  like  to  call  Eloise  Anderson,  director 
of  the  California  Department  of  Social  Services;  Lynn  Burbridge, 
deputy  director  of  the  Center  for  Research  on  Women;  John  Wal- 
lace, the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corp.;  Diana  Aviv, 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations;  Larry  Lockhart,  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Human  Services;  and  Robert  Rector,  senior  policy  ana- 
lyst for  welfare  and  family  issues.  Heritage  Foundation. 

Let  me  apologize  for  the  extremely  long  wait  that  you  have  had 
all  afternoon.  I  do  apologize.  These  hearings  have  taken  a  lot 
longer  than  we  have  anticipated.  I  am  just  trying  to  walk  through 
some  of  the  issues  that  are  before  us. 

At  this  time  I  am  going  to  recognize  Ms.  Anderson  from  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Social  Services.  You  are  recognized  Ms.  An- 
derson. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELOISE  ANDERSON,  DIRECTOR,  CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Ms.  Anderson.  Thank  you,  and  I  would  like  to  start  off  by 
thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  speaiking  to  you  today  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  California  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices. I  would  like  to  have  my  written  testimony  put  into  the  record. 

Chairman  FoRD.  All  of  your  written  testimony  and  statements 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  any  summary  you  would  like 
to  give  under  the  timeclock,  you  can  do  so.  But  your  full  text  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Ms.  Anderson.  GAIN,  which  is  our  JOBS  program,  provides  a 
comprehensive  package  of  services.  They  represent  a  broad  range 
of  services  because  we  are  a  county-run  system  and  we  have  58 
counties  and  58  counties  tend  to  do  58  different  things.  So  we  have 
everything  from  job  clubs,  basic  education,  to  training  and  work  ex- 
periences. 

Within  our  GAIN  program,  what  you  would  call  the  JOBS  pro- 

g*am,  we  provide  some  services,  child  care  and  transportation.  And 
AIN  for  us  has  been  going  since  1986  and  since  1986  it  has 
served  .5  million  parents.  We  believe  the  GAIN-JOBS  kind  of  pro- 
gram can  be  an  effective  approach  to  changing  welfare.  We  believe 
that  it  will  help  in  job  placement  and  we  believe  that  it  helps  in 
helping  people  leave  welfare. 

GAIN  is  one  of  the  few  programs  in  the  country  that  had  a  re- 
search component  to  it  and  the  research  was  done  by  MDRC,  Man- 
power Development  Research  Corp.  We  find  in  that  GAIN  program 
some  successes  in  increasing  employment  and  in  reducing  grants. 

It  had  its  highest  impact  of  any  other  program  that  we  believe 
has  ever  been  looked  at  and  especially  in  the  evaluation  of  work- 
to-welfare  programs.  It  had  its  highest  impact  in  a  county  called 
Riverside,  and  one  of  the  reasons  it  had  a  strong  impact  in  River- 
side is  because  it  was  unique.  And  I  have  a  long  history  with 
human  services  all  the  way  back  to  the  CETA  programs. 
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One  of  the  things  that  it  did  do  that  many  of  the  county  pro- 
grams don't  do  and  many  programs  across  the  Nation  don't  do  is 
that  the  particular  organization  focused  on  work.  One  of  the  things 
that  it  focused  on  was  work  at  any  level.  There  was  no  distinction 
between  high-paying  wages  and  low-paying  wages. 

One  of  the  persons,  one  of  the  things  he  believed  is  that  work  in 
itself  is  valuable.  And  one  of  the  things  that  Riverside  County  has 
done  that  very  few  other  counties  in  our  State  has  done  is  that  the 
return  on  investment  was  $2.84  to  every  dollar  put  in  it. 

So  if  you  look  at  work  programs  as  an  investment  type  of  posi- 
tion, then  a  work-oriented,  work-focused  program  has  the  higher 
return  on  a  dollar  than  a  long-term  educational  program. 

We  believe  in  California  that  it  is  important  to  have  a  message 
of  work  to  go  along  with  welfare  reform  and  that  it  ought  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  Federal  welfare  reform  program  and  it  ought 
to  be  time  limited.  And  in  California,  the  Governor  has  proposed 
a  time-limited  program.  We  also  believe  that  training  services  that 
offer  an  orientation  toward  getting  into  work  quickly  is  possible 
and  should  be  the  direction  in  wl-iich  we  go. 

We  also  believe,  to  me,  one  of  the  better  places  to  have  welfare 
reform  as  I  have  watched  welfare  over  the  past  30  years  is  that  I 
think  we  need  to  provide  reform  inside  of  our  own  institutions  be- 
cause many  of  the  people  who  work  as  welfare  providers  and  ad- 
ministrators themselves  have  become  institutionalized. 

So  as  we  begin  to  look  at  welfare  reform,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  people  who  provide  the  service  to  welfare  recipients  and  the 
people  who  administer  welfare  programs  need  to  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding that  the  goals  of  welfare  is  work  for  the  recipients  and 
not  to  keep  them  on  programs  so  they  can  enhance  their  own  self- 
being,  their  own  establishment,  but  to  move  the  recipients  as 
quickly  as  possible  off  of  AFDC  and  into  work. 

A  strong  employment-oriented  program  and  time-limited  welfare 
is  a  strategy  that  we  ought  to  be  using  plus  what  we  have  learned 
in  California  is  that  employment  service  strategy  that  has  financial 
incentives  plus  mutual  obligation  is  the  best  thing  that  works. 

California  has  made  substantial  progress  in  reforming  its  system, 
and  we  believe  that  the  Feds  ought  to  look  at  some  of  the  things 
we  have  done  and  take  their  experience  from  that.  Governor  Wil- 
son has  proposed  to  eliminate  aid  for  the  able  bodied  after  2  years, 
but  not  necessarily  taking  children  off  with  continued  food  stamps 
for  children  and  Medicare  and  child  care.  We  believe  this  is  the 
way  the  time  limit  ought  to  go  and  we  believe  that  government 
should  not  be  the  employer  of  last  resort. 

Having  been  a  longtime  civil  servant  myself,  I  resent  the  fact 
that  one  believes  that  one  is  saying  a  negative  about  civil  servants 
when  you  Say  you  can  take  someone  who  has  no  skills  and  put 
them  in  public  service.  What  you  are  basically  saying  is  that  public 
service  is  irrelevant  and  useless.  The  present  goal  should  be  people 
who  are  heads  of  household  to  work. 

One  of  the  things  that  welfare  should  not  do  is  be  a  barrier  be- 
tween poor  men  and  their  women,  and  so  far  the  AFDC  has  been 
a  complete  barrier  between  poor  men  and  poor  women  maintaining 
families,  increasing  family  structures. 
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I  know  my  time  is  up.  I  have  one  last  thing  to  say  to  you. 

I  know  as  you  move  through  this  that  you  will  not  agree,  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  differences  in  approaches,  but  the  one  thing  I  urge 
is  to  leave  room  for  States  to  have  innovation  and  for  States  to 
bring  to  the  table  different  ways  of  doing  things  that  work  for 
them. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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chairman  and  Manbers  of  the  Subccumittee  cxi  Human  Resources: 

^fy  name  is  Eloise  Anderson.  I  am  the  Director  of  the  California 
D^jartment  of  Social  Services.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
OE^rtunity  to  speak  to  you  today  on  California's  experience  vd.th 
the  State's  JOBS  program,  known  as  Greater  Avenues  for 
Independence,  or  GAIN,  and  on  our  record  with  respect  to  vrelfare 
reform. 

GPJN  provides  a  conprehensive  package  of  services,  ranging  from  job 
clubs  to  basic  education  to  various  forms  of  training  and  work 
ejqserience.  Services  are  offered  under  the  terms  of  a  participant 
contract,  with  child  care  and  other  supportive  services  provided  as 
needed  to  ensure  partici^)ation.  Since  it  was  irrplenented,  it  heis 
served  over  half  a  million  participants. 

Our  experience  has  shewn  that  the  GAIN  Program  can  be  an  effective 
approach  in  assisting  AFDC  recipients  in  draining  jcto  placements 
arri  leaving  welfare.  As  you  probably  know,  C5AIN  has  been  subject 
to  a  rigorous  evaluation  concSicted  by  the  Manpcwer  Demonstration 
Research  Corporation  (MEH!:).  MDFC's  findings  show  that  the  program 
has  had  success  in  increasing  enployment  and  earnings,  and  in 
reducing  welfare  grants.  Hcwever,  there  has  been  a  wide  variation 
among  the  research  counties  in  this  respect,  as  there  has  been 
throughout  the  state  as  a  v*ole.  The  WBC  data  is  clear  that  ty 
far  the  highest  iirpacts  -  indeed  higher  than  in  any  previous 
evaluation  of  welfare  to  work  programs  -  vrere  achieved  in  Riverside 
County,  vrfiich  places  a  str^ig  aiplqynEnt  focus  on  all  aspects  of 
its  program.  The  data  also  shCTrre  that  this  approach  is  highly  cost 
effective.  According  to  MORC's  data,  Riverside  County  returned 
$2.84  for  every  dollar  invested  by  the  government  over  a  five  year 
period. 

We  believe  this  is  a  very  inportant  message  -  and  one  that  must  be 
iiKiorporated  into  federal  welfare  reform  efforts.  Particularly  in 
the  context  of  a  time-limited  program,  it  is  crucial  that  the 
enployment  and  training  services  that  are  offered  be  oriented 
towards  the  participant  obtaining  a  jcto  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Everyone  involved  in  the  program,  including  program  administrators, 
service  providers,  and  participants,  must  maintain  a  clear 
understanding  of  that  goal. 

We  believe  a  strong,  ejiplqyment-oriented  program  would  provide  an 
inportant  step  tcward  inplementing  a  time-limited  welfare  strategy. 
However,  an  effective  time-limited  proposal  must  have  much  itore. 
It  is  crucial  that  enployment-services  be  offered  together  with 
easily  understood  financial  work  incentives;  and  that  the  overall 
approach  be  truly  based  on  the  principle  of  mutual  obligation,  by 
vdiich  recipients  have  an  equal  responsibility  for  taldng  advantage 
of  those  incentives  and  supporting  themselves  and  their  families. 
California  has  alrea<^  made  substantial  progress  in  reforming  its 
welfare  system  to  achieve  these  goals,  and  any  national  reform 
effort  should  take  our  experience  into  account.  Governor  Wilson 
has  proposed  to  eliminate  aid  for  able-bodied  adults  after  two 
years,  although  the  children  would  remain  on  aid  and  the  adults 
would  ronain  eligible  for  Food  Stairps,  Medi-Cal  and  child  care. 
Unlike  sane  of  the  federal  proposals,  this  would  apply  to  all  able- 
bodied  adults.  This  reform  does  not  make  the  government  the 
"enplqyer  of  last  resort".  Instead,  it  relies  on  the  recipient  to 
replace  the  lost  welfare  inccsie  with  a  real  job.  Even  a  half-time 
minimum-wage  jds  would  be  enough  to  replace  the  grant  reductions  we 
are  prcpc^ing  for  able-bodied  adults  on  aid  over  two  years. 
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In  addition,  one  of  the  broad  goals  that  the  President  has  laid  out 
for  national  welfare  reform  is  to  ensure  that  families  with  working 
heads  of  household  are  not  poor.  You  will  likely  be  considering  a 
variety  of  strategies  to  accaiplish  tliis  purpose.  In  Caiifomia, 
Governor  Wilson's  welfare  package  has  already  acliieved  this  goal. 
Specifically,  our  federally  approved  statewide  demonstration 
project  increases  work  incentives  in  tlie  TOTX:  program  and  slLLcmb 
working  recipients  with  even  minimum  wage  jobs  to  retain  enough  of 
their  earnings  so  that,  when  coifoined  with  food  stanps,  their  AFDC 
grant  and  Earned  Inccma  Tax  Credit,  they  will  have  spendable 
incones  substantially  over  the  federal  poverty  level,  even  after 
taking  into  account  work  expenses.  Despite  the  fact  that, 
litigation  has  recently  tlireatened  these  inportant  waivers,  the 
Governor  and.  I  x^eitain  firmly  ccmmitted  to  these  programs  and 
believe  that  they  will  be  continued. 

Vte  have  also  greatly  expanded  available  day  care  and  expanded 
resource  limits  to  encourage  recipients  to  save  for . their | futures . 
In  addition,  we  have  put  in  place  a  major  new  program  to  help 
pregnant  and  parenting  teenagers  finish  high  school,  avoid  further 
pregnancies,  cement  relationships  with  their  own  parents  and  the 
fathers  of  their  children  and  take  steps  to  ensure  adequate  healtli 
care  for  their  families.  This  new  program,  loicwn  as  Cal-Leam, 
will  ccnibine  financial  rewards  emd  pen£LLties  with  case  management 
<ind  supportive  services  to  encourage  teen  parents  to  stay  in  school 
and  prepare  for  a  better  future. 

There  are  fundamental  differences  between  California's  welfare 
reform  strategy  and  the  proposals  at  the  federal  level.  We  believe 
that  there  can  be  a  mutual  obligation  between  the  AFDC  recipient 
and  the  government,  but  that  to  achieve  it  fully  we  have  to  reject 
the  pliilosophy  of  entitlement,  wliich  places  all  the  responsibility 
with  govemmsnt.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  federal  proposals  seem 
to  spring  frcm  a  willii'Kjness  to  leave  the  balance  of  responsibility 
in  welfare  and  the  role  of  government  substantially  unchanged. 
These  proposals  would  replace  the  existing  entitlement  with  one 
even  nore  expensive  to  the  taxpayer  and  arguably  no  better  for  the 
recipient  by  calling  for  government  to  be  the  arplqyer  of ; last 
resort.  The  most  significant  inplication  of  President  Clinton's 
approacli  is  that,  given  the  cost  of  providing  government-subsidized 
jci)s,  it  must  be  severly  limited  in  terms  of  the  population 
affected.  The  costs  associated  with  creating  and  monitoring  work 
slots  would  preclude  a  large  scale  application  of  tliis  provision. 
In  contrast.  Governor  Wilson's  strategy  would  apply  to  all  able- 
bodied  adults,  would  provide  strong  incentives  for  recipi^ts  to 
enter  the  real  workforce,  and  would  provide  significant  welfare 
savings  to  local,  state  and  federal  taxpayers. 

People  of  good  faith  can  always  disagree  on  philoscphy.  Congress 
and  the  President  way  o^  i^Y  not  be  able  to  agree  on  a  federal 
strategy  for  welfare  reform.  But  I  urge  you,  to  leave  roan  for 
innovative  states  like  California  to  find  their  own  solutions  and 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  reality  that  our  proposals  constitute  a 
substantive  and  powerful  alternative  to  "welfare  reform  as  we  knew 
it". 

Thank  You. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dr.  Burbridge. 

STATEMENT  OF  LYNN  C.  BURBRmGE,  PHX).,  DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR,  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  ON  WOMEN, 
WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

Ms.  Burbridge,  I  will  just  speak  from  my  written  testimony  in 
the  interests  of  time.  I  am  speaking  as  someone  who  has  done  a 
lot  of  research  on  issues  affecting  low-income  women  and  the  em- 
ployment of  low-income  women. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  historical  phenomena  of  the 
second  half  of  the  century  has  been  the  huge  increase  in  women 
working  in  the  labor  market,  and  this  has  resulted  in  extreme 
change  in  our  expectations  for  women  which  has  had  implications 
for  welfare.  It  was  not  always  the  case  that  women  on  welfare  were 
expected  to  work  and  this  partly  reflects  the  growth  of  women  in 
the  labor  market  overall. 

But  in  spite  of  the  gains  women  have  made  in  the  labor  market 
overall,  there  is  plenty  of  research  evidence  that  suggests  that  low- 
income  women  have  not  made  significant  gains,  that  women  with 
few  skills  have  actually  experienced  deteriorating  wages.  And  so 
not  only  is  it  difficult  for  them  to  find  jobs  that  lead  into  independ- 
ence, but  it  has  become  harder  over  time. 

I  think  in  the  past  12  years  or  so  that  I  have  looked  at  welfare, 
there  has  been  increasing  recognition  of  this.  You  didn't  see  as 
many  people  talking  about  child  care  and  health  care  and  income 
supplements  not  so  many  years  ago.  That  we  talk  about  it  now  is 
a  recognition  of  the  difficulties  faced  by  those  in  the  low-wage  labor 
market. 

But  there  is  considerably  more  disagreement  on  the  availability 
of  jobs  if  we  move  to  a  system  of  moving  large  numbers  of  women 
into  work  whether  the  jobs  will  be  there.  Some  people  argue  they 
will  be.  Some  people  argue  that  they  will  not. 

In  my  view,  there  is  going  to  be  extreme  differences  from  one 
place  to  the  next.  We  have  had  people  fi-om  the  States  talk  about 
their  need  for  greater  flexibility  as  a  result  of  their  concerns  that 
some  States  will  be  better  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  pro- 
posed legislation.  And  I  think  they  have  a  legitimate  concern, 
which  is  not  to  say  that  I  don't  believe  in  Federal  standards  or  spe- 
cific Federal  requirements. 

A  second  problem,  however,  is  not  the  availability  of  jobs  but  the 
nature  of  jobs.  While  we  have  seen  more  jobs  being  created  in  re- 
cent years,  we  have  seen  that  a  lot  of  the  jobs  being  created  are 
temporary,  are  in  the  temporary  labor  market  and  in  the  part-time 
labor  market.  Many  low-income  women  are  also  in  firms  that  turn 
over  quickly  or  that  experience  down  periods  when  hours  are  cut. 

This  extreme  instability  of  the  low-wage  labor  market  I  think  is 
a  real  problem  for  women  in  this  market,  and  it  speaks  to  the  issue 
of  providing  income  supplements  through  the  earned  income  tax 
credit.  Some  mechanism  must  be  available  to  smooth  the  month- 
to-month  fluctuations  in  the  earnings  of  many  women  rather  than 
just  reconciling  their  incomes  at  the  end  of  year  as  is  done  with  the 
current  EITC. 
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Finally,  I  would  like  to  share  some  results  from  my  own  research 
which  is  now  in  process  but  which  I  think  may  be  relevant.  It  was 
not  developed  to  focus  specifically  on  welfare.  But  I  have  looked  at 
historic  trends  in  the  employment  of  women  in  the  labor  market 
since  1950.  And  I  divided  the  economy  into  three  sectors.  The  gov- 
ernment sector,  what  I  call  the  third  sector,  which  consists  of  non- 
fovemmental  employees  in  human  services  industries  such  as 
ealth,  and  social  services,  education,  and  so  on;  and  then  the  for- 
profit  sector,  which  is  the  remainder  of  the  economy.  The  third  sec- 
tor is  like  the  nonprofit  sector,  it  is  just  more — it  is  a  little  bit  big- 
ger in  that  it  covers  all  nongovernmental  workers  in  these  indus- 
tries. I  have  attached  the  industries  I  examined  to  the  end  of  my 
written  testimony. 

Overall,  women  have  greatly  benefited  by  growth  in  human  serv- 
ices and,  therefore,  growth  in  government  and  in  the  third  sector. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  for  African- American  women  and 
Native  American  women. 

I  have  particularly  presented  data  on  those  occupations  that 
many  welfare  recipients  will  go  into  like  servicework  and  clerical 
work.  Fully  60  percent  of  African-American  women  who  are 
serviceworkers  are  in  government  or  in  the  third  sector  and  50  per- 
cent of  American  Indian  women  who  are  serviceworkers  are  in 
these  two  sectors.  For  other  groups,  the  percentages  are  33  to  39 
percent.  Among  administrative  support  workers,  clerical  and  sec- 
retarial workers,  a  little  more  than  50  percent  of  black  and  Amer- 
ican Indian  women  in  this  occupation  are  in  government  and  in  the 
third  sector,  compared  to  33  to  38  percent  of  other  women. 

What  this  suggests  is  that  there  are  many  racial  differences  in 
where  people  are  finding  employment  and  I  think  this  does  have 
implications  for  welfare  reform.  I  don't  think  it  is  an  issue  now,  but 
when  you  talk  about  putting  large  numbers  of  women  into  the 
labor  market,  I  think  we  need  to  think  about  what  these  dif- 
ferences represent  and  how  they  will  affect  the  ability  of  different 
groups  of  women  to  find  employment,  particularly  when  we  are 
talking  about  imposing  time  limits. 

I  thmk  that  employment  growth  in  the  human  services  sector — 
and  I  will  wind  up  because  my  time  is  up — is  slowing  down.  It  ex- 
perienced phenomenal  growth,  but  governments  are  cutting  back 
and  nonprofits  are  cutting  back  and  we  need  to  look  at  what  the 
opportunities  are  for  finding  jobs  for  people  there,  but  we  also  need 
to  look  at  how  we  can  get  people  into  the  main  sector,  the  for-profit 
sector  which  represents  70  percent  of  all  the  jobs  in  the  economy. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  attachments  follow:! 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LYNN  C.  BURBRIDGE 

CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  ON  WOMEN 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

Chairman  Ford  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  inviting  me  here  today  to  talk  about  welfare  reform. 

There  is  a  strong  belief  in  the  value  of  work  among  Americans 
of  all  races  and  income  levels.  Further,  as  women  have  entered  the 
labor  market  in  significant  numbers  in  recent  decades,  there  has 
been  a  growing  expectation  that  women  will  work  in  the  paid  labor 
force  in  addition  to  the  unpaid  work  they  have  always  done  in  the 
home.  Many  women  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  earn  their  own 
money  and  the  independence  that  comes  with  it. 

The  problem  lies  in  providing  low- income  women,  particularly 
those  with  few  skills,  with  work  opportunities  that  will  truly  make 
them  independent  and  that  will  give  them  the  financial  resources  to 
care  for  their  families  according  to  accepted  standards  of  decency. 
Most  women  on  welfare  are  single  parents  with  low  earnings 
potential  and  without  the  advantage  of  a  second  income  in  the 
household  to  supplement  their  own.  Further,  while  women  in  general 
have  made  gains  in  earnings  over  time,  the  earnings  of  women  at  the 
low  end  of  the  income  distribution  have  deteriorated  in  recent 
years.'  Thus,  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  provide  poor  women  with 
work  opportunities  that  can  lead  to  economic  independence,  it  has 
become  harder  over  time. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  various  legislative  efforts  have 
moved  in  the  direction  of  providing  additional  support  to  women  who 
leave  welfare  for  work.  Without  the  availability  of  health  care, 
child  care  and  various  income  supplements — such  as  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC) — a  low-skilled  woman  who  is  the  sole 
support  of  her  family  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  her  family 
according  to  accepted  standards  of  decency  with  her  earnings  alone. 
For  example,  cost-of-living  studies  have  found  that  a  minimally 
sufficient  family  budget  for  a  working  single  mother  with  two 
children  and  child  care  expenses  would  require  at  least  $9.00  per 
hour,  which  is  considerably  more  than  most  welfare  recipients  can 
expect  to  earn.^ 

Probably  the  most  contentious  issues,  however,  is  not  the 
desirability  of  work  or  even  the  lowness  of  wages  but  the 
availability  of  work  that  will  make  it  possible  to  truly  become 
Independent,  even  with  all  the  supports  and  transitional  benefits 
that  are  being  proposed.  Some  have  argued  that  there  are  simply 
not  enough  jobs  of  any  kind  to  support  a  large  infusion  of  poor 
women  into  the  labor  market.  Others  argue  that  jobs  are  there  and 
that  the  economy  can  expand  to  accommodate  large  numbers  of  new 
workers.  When  we  throw  in  a  two-year  time  limit,  finding  out  who 
is  right  or  wrong  becomes  a  very  risky  experiment,  risky  for  the 
women  involved  and  administratively  risky  as  well. 

In  my  view,  the  ability  of  the  economy  to  absorb  large  numbers 
of  poor  women  will  vary  greatly  from  place  to  place.  While  the 
President's  bill  includes  many  provisions  to  give  the  states 
flexibility  in  designing  welfare-employment  programs,  ultimately 


'.  For  example,  see  Rebecca  Blank,  "Outlook  for  the  U.S.  Labor 
Market  and  Prospects  for  Low-Wage  Entry  Jobs"  and  Gary  Burtless, 
"The  Employment  Prospects  of  Welfare  Recipients."  Papers  prepared 
for  the  Urban  Institute  Conference,  "Self-Suf f iciency  and  the  Low- 
Wage  Labor  Market:  A  Reality  Check  for  Welfare  Reform,"  Washington, 
D.C.,  1994. 

'.  Lawrence  N.  Bailis  and  Lynn  C.  Burbridge,  Report  on  Cost 
of  Living  and  AFDC  Need  and  Payment  Standard  Options,  prepared  for 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire  Committee  for  SB  153,  1991;  Suzanne 
Helburn  and  John  Morris,  "Welfare  Reform  and  the  Adequacy  of  the 
Poverty  Budget , "  in  Proceedings  from  the  First  Annual  Women's 
Policy  Research  Conference.  Washington,  DC:  Institute  for  Women's 
Policy  Research,  1989. 
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some  states  and  jiirisdictions  will  have  greater  difficulty  in 
providing  jobs  for  welfare  recipients  within  this  limit  than 
others.  Thus,  a  welfare  recipient's  ability  to  meet  the 
requirements  put  on  her  by  this  legislation  may  depend,  somewhat 
arbitrarily,  on  where  she  lives. 

A  second  problem  is  not  just  the  availability  of  jobs  but  the 
nature  of  these  jobs.'  I  have  argued  in  the  past  that  it  is  the 
instability  of  the  work  facing  many  welfare  recipients  that  may  be 
a  bigger  barrier  than  the  number  of  jobs  or  the  earnings  from 
them.*  Many  of  these  women  may  find  jobs,  but  they  are  often  part- 
time  and  temporary.  In  addition,  low-paying  firms  turnover 
frequently  or  experience  down  periods  when  hours  are  reduced  or 
staff  is  temporarily  laid  off.  Thus,  the  stream  of  earnings  is 
often  erratic.  While  the  current  EITC  can  compensate  for  this  in 
the  long  run,  month-to-month  fluctuations  in  earnings  are  still  an 
extreme  hardship  for  women  who  are  living  on  the  edge  of 
subsistence. 

There  may  be  ways  of  adjusting  for  these  month-to-month 
changes.  Results  from  the  New  Hope  Project  in  Milwaukee,  for 
example,  may  provide  some  insights  into  how  much  of  an  issue  this 
may  be  and  the  administrative  costs  in  designing  a  system  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  smooth  over  jumps  and  fluctuations  in  income 
that  are  expected  to  occur.  In  the  meantime,  however,  a  single, 
low-income  woman  in  the  labor  market  may  find  her  life,  and  those 
of  her  children,  cycling  between  feast  and  famine,  with  only  the 
possibility  of  settling  accounts  at  year's  end  with  the  EITC. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  share  with  the  subcommittee  results 
from  some  of  my  own  research  which  may  shed  some  light  on  this 
subject  and  that  also  suggests  important  racial  differences  in 
employment.^  As  I  noted  earlier,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
growth  in  the  employment  of  women  throughout  the  U.S.  economy.  I 
ex2unined  historical  trends  in  employment  by  race  and  sex  in  three 
sectors:  the  government  sector,  the  for-profit  sector,  and  the 
third  sector.  I  defined  the  third  sector  as  made  up  of  those 
workers  in  a  variety  of  human  service  industries  who  are  not 
government  workers;  for  example,  non-governmental  health  care 
workers,  non-governmental  welfare  workers  and  so  on.  Those  in  the 
for-profit  sector  are  non-governmental  workers  in  the  rest  of  the 
economy;  for  exeunple,  in  manufacturing,  retail  trade  and  so  on. 
(See  attached  tables  for  a  listing  of  the  industries  designated  as 
third  sector  and  for-profit  industries.) 

Overall,  women  benefitted  greatly  from  the  growth  in 
government  (federal,  state,  and  local)  and  growth  in  the  third 
sector.  The  expansion  of  services  meant  more  jobs  for  women  of  all 
races.  African  American  women  and  American  Indian  women  have  been 
particularly  reliant  on  government  and  third  sector  employment, 
however.  I  have  presented  data  for  1990  for  administrative  support 


'.  For  example,  see  Heidi  I.  Hartmann  and  Roberta  Spalter-Roth, 
"The  Real  Employment  Opportunities  of  Women  Participating  in  AFDC: 
What  the  Market  Can  Provide,"  in  Women  and  Welfare  Reform:  Women's 
Poverty.  Women's  Opportunities,  and  Women's  Welfare.  Conference 
Proceedings,  Washington,  D.C.:  Institute  for  Women's  Policy 
Research,  1993. 

*.  Lynn  C.  Burbridge,  "Welfare  in  a  World  of  Income 
Instability,"  in  Women  and  Welfare  Reform:  Women's  Poverty.  Women's 
Opportunities.  and  Women's  Welfare.  Conference  Proceedings, 
Washington,  D.C.:  Institute  for  Women's  Policy  Research,  1993. 

'.  Lynn  C.  Burbridge,  Government.  For-profit,  and  Third  Sector 
Employment;  Differences  bv  Race  and  Sex.  1950  to  1990.  Center  for 
Research  on  Women  Special  Report  CRW-8,  Wellesley,  MA:  Center  for 
Research  on  Women,  Wellesley  College,  1994. 
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(e.g.  clerical  and  secretarial)  and  service  workers.  These  are  the 
fields  that  most  welfare  recipients  can  go  into.   (See  Table  2.) 

Fully  60  percent  of  African  American  women  who  are  service 
workers  are  in  government  and  the  third  sector.  Fifty  percent  of 
American  Indian  women  who  are  service  workers  are  in  these  two 
sectors.  Between  33-39  percent  of  white,  Asian,  and  Hispanic  women 
who  are  service  workers  rely  on  these  two  sectors. 

The  same  pattern  is  found  for  administrative  support  workers, 
although  less  dramatic.  A  little  more  than  50  percent  of  black  and 
American  Indian  women  who  are  administrative  support  workers  are  in 
government  and  the  third  sector.  From  33  to  38  percent  of  other 
women  are  in  these  two  sectors. 

What  this  suggests  is  that  African  American  and  American 
Indian  women  have  had  more  difficulty  finding  employment  in  the 
for-profit  sector  than  have  other  women.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  for-profit  sector  (as  defined  in  this  research) 
provides  more  than  70  percent  of  all  jobs  in  the  economy  and  64  - 
66  percent  of  all  administrative  support  and  service  jobs. 

My  research  has  not  progressed  to  the  point  of  sorting  through 
the  reasons  for  these  differences.  Nevertheless,  the  implications 
for  welfare  reform  are  clear.  While  government  and  third  sector 
firms  have  been  important  employers  of  welfare  recipients  in  the 
past,  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  employment  growth  will  not 
continue  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Governments  at  all  levels  are 
reducing  their  payrolls,  as  are  many  non-profit  human  service 
agencies.  The  one  exception  is  the  health  care  industry  which  is 
projected  to  expand,  although  not  without  serious  attempts  by 
government  to  contain  growth  in  that  industry  as  well. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  I  worry  about  welfare  reform  measures 
that  will  require  large  numbers  of  women  to  find  permanent  long 
term  jobs  that  do  not  tetke  into  account  racial  differences  in  where 
women  have  traditionally  found  jobs.  It  should  be  noted,  that 
these  racial  differences  persist  in  other  occupations  as  well  and 
have  shown  no  sign  of  diminishing  over  time.  It  is  extremely 
important  to  take  a  long  term  view  of  changes  that  are  occurring  in 
the  labor  market  and  how  that  may  affect  the  opportunity  structures 
available  to  women  who  are  currently  on  welfare  or  who  are 
vulnerable  to  welfare  receipt  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  long  period  of  growth  in  the  human 
services  is  coming  to  an  end  and  that  the  for-profit  sector  will 
continue  to  be  the  primary  employer  of  men  and  women  of  all  skill 
levels.  Differential  access  to  this  sector  may  produce 
differential  success  in  leaving  welfare.  Whether  this  does  occur, 
however,  depends  on  a  variety  of  factors:  how  quickly  welfare 
reform  measures  are  implemented,  how  many  women  will  enter  the 
labor  market  as  a  result  of  these  measures,  and  how  individual 
firms  and  employers  respond  to  this  infusion  of  new  workers. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  any  new  legislation 
consider  the  implications  of  these  differential  employment 
patterns.  Once  legislation  is  passed,  I  think  it  will  be  extremely 
important  to  track  program  results,  particularly  the  kinds  of  job 
placements  that  are  made.  Finally,  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  to  obtain  the  input  and  assistance  of  those  on  the 
community  level .  They  often  have  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the 
labor  market  and  of  how  it  operates  for  different  workers. 
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Table  1.   Third  Sector  and  For-profit  Industries.  1990 


Third  Sector  Industries 
(Non-governmental  workers 
classified  as  third  sector) 

Hospitals 

Convalescent  institutions 

Health  services 

Legal  services 

Elementary  and  secondary 
schools 

Colleges  and  universities 

Libraries 

Educational  services 

Child  day  care  services 

Family  child  care  homes 

Noncommercial  educational  and 
rehabilitation  services 

Job  training  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  services 

Not  specified  educational 
services 

Museums,  art  galleries,  and 
zoos 

Religious  organizations 

Welfare  services 

Residential  welfare  facilities 

Nonprofit  membership 
organizations 

Labor  unions 

Miscellaneous  professional  and 
related  services 


For-Profit  Industries 
(Non-governmental    workers 
classified  as  for-profit) 

Agriculture,  forestry  and 
fisheries 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation,  communications, 
and  other  public  utilities 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate 

Business  and  repair  services 

Personal  services 

Entertainment  and  recreation 
services 

Offices  of  physicians 

Offices  of  dentists 

Offices  of  chiropractors 

Offices  of  optometrists 

Offices  of  health  practitioners 

Engineering  and  architectural 
services 

Accounting,  auditing,  and 
bookkeeping  services 

Business,  trade  and  vocational 
schools 

Management  and  public  relations 
services 
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Table  2.   Distribution  of  Administrative  Support  and  Service 


Workers 

Amona  Sectors  by  Race  and  Sex. 

,  1990 

Administrative  Support 

Service  Workers 

FEMALES 

American  Indian 

Government 

36.9 

22.9 

For-Profit 

50.8 

50.6 

Third  Sector 

12.3 

26.5 

Mi^Q 

Government 

20.6 

11.3 

For-Profit 

66.6 

67.2 

Third  Sector 

12.9 

21.6 

Black 

Government 

33.4 

20.9 

For-Profit 

51.5 

40.5 

Third  Sector 

15.1 

38.6 

Hispanic 

Government 

23.2 

13.0 

For-Profit 

61,7 

62.9 

Third  Sector 

15.1 

24.1 

White 

Government 

17.3 

11.0 

For-Profit 

67.0 

61.4 

Third  Sector 

15.7 

27.6 

MALES 

American  Indian 

Government 

39.2 

26.8 

For-Profit 

54.4 

61.6 

Third  Sector 

6.4 

11.6 

Asian 

Government 

29.3 

8.5 

For-profit 

61.9 

82.2 

Third  Sector 

8.8 

9.3 

Bla»ck 

Government 

34.3 

19.8 

For-Profit 

58.3 

63.8 

Third  Sector 

7.4 

16.4 

Hispanic 

Government 

21.6 

9.4 

For-Profit 

72.8 

81.8 

Third  Sector 

5.6 

8.9 

White 

Government 

23.9 

13.0 

For-profit 

69.9 

74.2 

Third  Sector 

6.2 

12.8 

Totat 

Government 

21.0 

13.3 

For-Profit 

65.6 

64.0 

Third  Sector 

13.4 

22.7 

Note:  Data  for  wage  and  salary  workers  in  the  labor  market.  Data 
for  service  workers  exclude  private  household  workers  and 
protective  service  workers. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Dr.  Wallace. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  W.  WALLACE,  PHJ)^  VICE  PRESmENT 
AND  REGIONAL  MANAGER,  MANPOWER  DEMONSTRATION 
RESEARCH  CORP. 

Mr.  Wallace.  Thank  you. 

I  am  John  Wallace,  vice  president  of  the  Manpower  Demonstra- 
tion Research  Corp. 

The  overall  point  I  would  like  to  make  today  is  that  the  various 
proposals  under  discussion  to  time-limit  welfare  and  follow  it  with 
work  are  both  tough  and  extraordinarily  ambitious.  If  enacted,  they 
would  represent  the  most  radical  reform  of  welfare  since  its  estab- 
lishment nearly  60  years  ago. 

I  would  like  to  identify  three  core  challenges,  each  of  which  is  it- 
self daunting.  The  first  challenge  is  to  create  and  fill  a  sufficient 
number  of  community  service  jobs.  Creating  jobs  on  a  large  scale 
is  a  task  that  no  public  agency  has  undertaken  since  CETA  expired 
over  a  decade  ago.  Further  welfare  staff  will  have  to  find  accept- 
able job  matches  between  the  welfare  recipient  and  the  agency  pro- 
viding the  jobs.  The  hiring  process  could  leave  many  recipients, 
particularly  the  most  disadvantaged  among  them,  without  commu- 
nity service  positions. 

The  second  challenge  is  to  run  high-performance  JOBS  programs 
in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  recipients  hitting  the  time  limit 
and  needing  community  service  jobs.  This  represents  another  major 
system  reform. 

Six  years  afler  the  JOBS  program  was  authorized,  we  now  have 
strong  evidence  that,  at  its  best  and  given  resources  to  work  with 
the  entire  mandatory  caseload,  the  JOBS  program  can  have  strik- 
ingly positive  results  for  most  welfare  recipients,  including  very 
long  recipients  and  those  with  low  literacy  levels.  It  could  also  be 
an  unusually  smart  investment  for  taxpayers,  as  Eloise  said,  pay- 
ing them  back  nearly  triple. 

If  one  agrees  that  running  more  effective  JOBS  programs  is  a 
critical  ingredient  in  any  time-limited  welfare  plan,  then  the  les- 
sons from  the  most  successful  program  studied  to  date  in  Riverside 
County,  Calif.,  could  serve  as  a  springboard  to  broader  success  for 
JOBS  programs,  but  adopting  the  lessons  from  Riverside  would 
take  substantial  time  and  resources. 

The  information  from  the  Riverside  JOBS  program  is  neverthe- 
less sobering  as  well.  Even  though  Riverside  reduced  the  propor- 
tion of  recipients  who  would  have  reached  the  2-year  limit,  still 
about  half  would  eventually  have  needed  community  service  jobs. 
The  proportion  might  be  less  in  the  context  of  new  policies  such  as 
the  EITC  or  time  limits  themselves,  but  the  number  of  jobs  needed 
would  almost  certainly  be  large,  even  in  Riverside. 

Finally,  the  third  challenge  comes  if  you  decide  to  target  younger 
members  of  the  caseload.  The  goal  of  preventing  long-term  depend- 
ency among  the  young  is  unquestionably  critical  to  pursue.  Yet, 
this  would  likely  require  the  greater  up-front  investment,  largely 
to  the  exclusion  in  the  first  few  years  at  least  of  other  groups  that 
can  benefit  substantially  from  JOBS. 
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Importantly,  we  know  very  little  about  effective  services  for  this 
population,  and  it  is  unclear  how  the  younger  members  will  fare  in 
the  hiring  process  for  community  service  jobs.  By  definition,  they 
will  oflen  be  the  least  employable  and  most  disadvantaged,  and 
therefore  especially  vulnerable  to  the  tough  demands  and  sanction- 
ing rules  in  many  of  the  proposals  being  considered. 

Taken  together,  these  challenges  raise  a  basic  question  of  fea- 
sibility. Can  local  welfare  agencies  successfully  undertake  more 
than  one  major  reform  effort  at  the  same  time?  Assuming  time  lim- 
its, other  alternatives  may  offer  more  realistic  approaches  to  in- 
crease the  chances  for  success. 

One  first  option  might  be  to  select  a  number  of  "lead  commu- 
nities" across  the  country  to  implement  time  limits,  and  these  loca- 
tions would  have  to  operate  high-performance,  effective  JOBS  pro- 
grams followed  by  community  service,  and  their  experiences  and 
lessons  could  be  used  by  other  locations  for  national  implementa- 
tion, 

A  second  option  might  to  be  ensure  that  the  front  end  is  in  place 
and  working  well  before  the  back  end  starts  up.  Under  this  option, 
fully  funded  State  JOBS  programs  would  provide  services  to  and 
enforce  participation  requirements  on  their  full  mandatory  case- 
loads, and  they  would  be  required  to  adopt  employment  strategies 
of  proven  effectiveness.  Once  JOBS  was  working  well,  the  time  lim- 
its could  be  phased  in  for  different  segments  of  the  caseload. 

The  third  option  recognizes  the  very  strong  intellectual  and  so- 
cial policy  rationale  for  focusing  on  young  mothers  at  the  outset, 
but  it  must  be  balanced  against  the  likely  realities  of  real-world 
implementation. 

Given  the  importance  of  having  a  strong  foundation  of  success, 
it  may  be  wise  as  the  third  option  to  consider  beginning  with  a 
broadly  targeted  phasein  strategy  that  does  not  focus  exclusively  on 
young  single  mothers.  Placing  a  broad  range  of  welfare  recipients 
in  community  service  jobs  may  be  a  smart  short-term  strategy  for 
success  which  can  be  built  upon. 

Finally,  regardless  of  phasein,  it  seems  critical  to  learn  as  soon 
as  possible  what  works  for  the  disadvantaged  younger  mothers, 
high  school  dropouts,  as  well  as  those  with  very  young  children, 
which  would  provide  JOBS  programs  with  clear  guidance  where 
very  little  currently  now  exists. 

These  alternatives  and  others  would  give  State  and  local  welfare 
agencies  a  reasonably  ordered  plan  and  timeframe  for  implement- 
ing massive  change,  one  major  reform  at  a  time,  and  it  would  allow 
for  thoughtful  midcourse  assessments  and  adjustments. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  W.  WALLACE 
MANPOWER  DEMONSTRATION  RESEARCH  CORP. 


Good  afternoon.  I  am  John  Wallace,  Vice  President  and  Regional  Manager  for  the 
Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (MDRC).  I  appreciate  having  the  opportuiiity 
to  address  the  Subcommittee  today  as  it  considers  proposals  to  reform  the  welfare  system  by 
giving  welfare  recipients  a  maximum  of  two  years  of  education,  employment  and  training 
services,  after  which,  if  they  are  not  working  in  a  regular  job,  they  would  receive  no  support 
unless  they  worked  in  a  community  service  job  creatfed  by  the  government. 

Much  of  what  1  say  draws  directly  on  two  recently  published  sources:  first  is  an  article 
entitled,  "The  Route  to  Welfare  Reform,"  written  by  MDRC  President  Judy  Gueron  for  The 
Brookings  Review.  The  second  is  MDRC's  final  report  on  California's  ambitious  JOBS  program, 
called  GAIN;  the  report  is  entitled,  GAIN:  Benefits,  Costs,  and  Three-Year  Impacts  of  a  Welfare- 
to-Work  Program,  by  James  Riccio,  Daniel  Friedlander,  and  Stephen  Freedman. 


Summary 

The  overall  point  I  would  like  to  make  to  you  is  that  the  various  proposals  imder 
discussion  to  time  limit  welfare  and  foUow  it  with  work  are  tough  and  extraordinarily  ambitious. 
If  enacted,  they  would  represent  the  most  radical  reform  of  welfare  since  its  establishment  nearly 
60  years  ago.   Any  one  of  them  would  dertmnd  unprecedented  change  in  the  welfere  system. 

I  say  this  because  the  proposals  cor\front  two,  and  possibly  three,  core  challenges,  each 
of  which  is  itself  enormous  —  and  sobering.  Meeting  them  wUl  require  sharply  expanded  levels 
of  resources  for  welfare  employment  programs  and  unparalleled  changes  in  public  institutions 
and  people  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  first  challenge  is  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  useful  and  acceptable  community 
service  jobs  that  will  be  required  for  those  who  reach  the  end  of  the  time  limit.  The  research 
evidence,  based  on  limited  experience  in  creating  jobs  on  a  large  scale,  is  mixed.  The  second 
challenge  is  to  run  far  more  effective  JOBS  programs  during  the  initial  two-year  window-of- 
opportunity  for  services.  This  challenge  must  be  met  in  order  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the 
number  of  people  reaching  the  time  limit  and  requiring  community  service  jobs.  Indeed,  many 
would  argue  that  operating  high  performance,  employment-oriented  JOBS  programs  is  a 
precondition  for  a  successful  time-limited  welfare  system.  There  is  some  strong,  credible 
guidance  on  how  to  do  this  for  most  segments  of  the  welfare  population,  but  even  with  the  best 
efforts,  many  will  still  reach  the  time  limit.  The  third  major  challenge  comes  if  the  phase-in  of 
time  limits  begins  with  recipients  under  age  25,  since  this  targeting  strategy  will  likely 
significantly  complicate  both  the  pretime-limit  JOBS  program  and  the  posttime-limit  community 
service  program. 

Alone,  each  challenge  is  daunting: 

•  Creating  community  service  jobs  after  the   time  limit,  and  placing  welfare 

recipients  in  them.  Working  with  public  and  private  agencies  to  create  the  large 
number  of  community  service  jobs  that  are  almost  certain  to  be  required  imder 
a  time-limited  welfare  plan  is  itself  major  welfare  reform.  It  is  a  task  no  welfare 
or  other  governmental  agency  has  undertaken  since  the  public  service 
employment  program  under  CETA  expired  over  a  decade  ago.  Those  that  have 
operated  since  then  have  been  small  in  comparison  to  what  we  can  reasonably 
anticipate  under  time-limited  welfare.  On  a  massive  scale,  a  range  of  hard  issues 
wiU  have  to  be  confronted:  work  standards,  working  conditions,  work  hours, 
infant  and  child  care  curangements,  transportation,  supervision  and  training, 
substitution  rules,  new  management  and  data  systems,  new  monitoring  systems, 
new  payment  systems,  union  negotiations,  union  agreements,  and  many  other 
political  and  operational  issues  that  each  local  welfare  agency  will  have  to  address 
in  the  context  of  its  own  local  environment. 

But  that  is  just  half  of  this  first  challenge.  The  other  part  will  be  the  need  for 
welfcire  staff  to  find  acceptable  and  appropriate  job  matches  between  the  welfcire 
recipient  and  the  agency  providing  the  job  slot.  These  agencies  will  decide  whom 
to  hire  and,  later,  whom  to  retain  or  let  go,  without  interference  from  the  welfare 
agency.  The  selection  process  used  by  agencies  providing  the  community  service 
slots  could  leave  many  recipients  —  and  possibly  the  most  disadvantaged  among 
them  —  without  community  service  positions. 
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Operating  effective  lOBS  programs  before  the  time  limit.  Learning  how  to  run 
high  performance  JOBS  programs  is  an  equally  imposing  challenge  that  continues 
along  another,  very  diiferent,  track  of  welfare  reform.  In  1988,  the  Family 
Support  Act  was  passed.  Complicated  and  demanding,  it  called  for  substcintial 
institutional  change  in  order  to  implement  a  new  vision  of  the  responsibility  of 
both  parents  to  support  their  children.  The  centerpiece  of  the  act,  the  Job 
Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training  Progreim  QOBS),  was  intended  to  require 
that  about  hcdf  of  the  heads  of  welfare  families,  largely  single  mothers,  participate 
in  education,  employment,  and  training  services  leading  to  work.  Pauticipation 
in  the  program  was  to  be  mcindatory,  with  financial  penalties  for  nonpEirticipation. 

Six  years  later,  we  now  have  strong,  credible  evidence  that  --  at  its  best,  and  given 
enough  resources  to  work  with  the  entire  mandatory  population  -  the  JOBS 
progran\  can  have  strikingly  positive  results  for  most  groups  of  welfare  recipients, 
ranging  from  very  long-term  recipients  and  those  with  low  literacy  levels  to  short- 
term  recipients  and  new  applicants.  It  also  can  be  an  unusually  smart  investment 
for  the  taxpayer,  paying  them  back  nearly  triple  their  investment  and  actually 
saving  the  government  money  in  the  process.  If  one  agrees  that  running  more 
effective  JOBS  programs  is  a  critical  ingredient  in  any  time-limited  welfjire  plan, 
then  the  lessons  from  the  most  successful  program  studied  to  date  (in  Riverside 
County,  California)  could  serve  as  a  springbocird  to  broader  success  for  JOBS 
programs.  A  serious  effort  by  welfare  agencies  across  the  country  to  adopt  and 
adapt  the  successful  approaches  could  well  have  substantial  benefits  for  welfare 
recipients  and  savings  for  the  government  —  but  it  would  take  time. 

The  information  from  Riverside's  JOBS  program  is  nevertheless  sobering  as  well. 
Riverside  reduced  by  over  7  percentage  points  (from  55.7  percent  for  the  control 
group  to  48.2  percent  for  GAIN  enrollees)  the  proportion  of  recipients  who,  over 
a  4-year  period,  would  have  reached  a  two-year  time  limit.  While  this  is  an 
important  accomplishment  -  and  although  some  of  these  recipients  may  also  have 
been  working  at  the  two-year  point  ~  it  still  means  that  around  half  would 
eventually  have  reached  a  two-year  limit.  The  proportion  might  be  less  than  half 
in  the  context  of  time  limits  and  changes  in  recipients'  expectations  of  welfare, 
especially  when  combined  with  enhanced  child  support  enforcement,  an 
expanded  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  and  national  health  care.  But  even 
assuming  a  high  degree  of  synergy  among  these  simultaneous  policy  changes,  as 
well  as  the  operation  of  the  most  effective  JOBS  programs,  it  can  be  expected  that 
a  sizeable  proportion  of  recipients  will  nevertheless  require  government-created 
jobs. 

Targeting  Younger  Mothers.  Finally,  the  third  challenge  is  providing  effective 
JOBS  services  and  coirununity  service  slots  for  younger  members  of  the  caseload 
(e.g.,  those  under  age  25).  This  targeting  strategy  is  virtucilly  certain  to  make 
implementation  of  time-limited  welfcu-e  more  complex.  The  gocd  of  preventing 
long-term  dependency  among  the  young  is  unquestionably  critical  to  pursue.  Yet 
we  need  to  recognize  at  the  outset  three  important  issues  if  we  begin  by  focusing 
exclusively  on  this  group. 

First,  it  would  likely  require  the  greatest  upfront  investment,  largely  to  the 
exclusion,  in  the  first  few  years,  of  services  to  other  groups  who  we  know  can 
benefit  substantially  from  JOBS.  Second,  we  know  little  about  effective  services 
for  this  population.  The  research  evidence  is  nuxed  and  difficult  to  draw  firm 
conclusions  from.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  few  examples  of  programs  of 
proven  effectiveness  in  serving  younger  mothers  with  very  young  children  (under 
age  3),  and  no  programs  with  a  track  record  of  success  with  the  most 
disadvantaged  younger  mothers  —  those  who  are  high  school  dropouts.  On  the 
other  hcind,  there  is  clear  evidence  suggesting  that  Riverside's  approach  succeeded 
with  a  broader  group  of  younger  mothers  with  children  age  3  and  above.  Hence, 
there  is  limited  guidance  on  what  works  overall  for  this  population.  The  third 
key  issue  in  focusing  on  this  group  relates  to  their  ability  to  secure  a  community 
service  slot:  it  is  unclear  how  the  younger  mothers  who  were  unable  to  find 
regulcir  jobs  before  the  end  of  the  two-year  time  limit  wUl  fcire  in  the  selection  and 
hiring  process  for  community  service  jobs  after  the  two-yecir  time  limit.  By 
definition,  they  will  often  be  the  least  employable  and  most  disadvantaged  —  and 
'therefore  especially  vulnerable  to  the  tough  demands  and  sanctioning  rules  in 
many  of  the  proposals  being  considered. 
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Taken  separately  each  of  these  three  challenges  is  enormous  in  its  own  right  cind  would 
take  several  years  to  accomplish.  However,  for  time-limited  welfare  to  work,  at  least  the  first 
two  challenges  —  creating  community  service  positions  and  significantly  improving  the  JOBS 
program  —  must  be  met  simultaneously.  Taken  together,  serious  questions  of  feasibility  must 
be  raised:  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  local  welfare  agencies  across  the  country  to  be  able  to 
successfully  undertake  two  major  reform  efforts  at  the  same  time?  Many  would  argue  that 
developing  the  community  service  jobs  will  require  the  full  attention  of  welfare  agencies,  and 
that  as  a  result,  efforts  to  improve  JOBS  will  suffer,  putting  even  greater  pressures  on  the 
community  service  component.  Finally,  given  the  enormity  of  these  two  tasks,  a  plan  to  phase-in 
those  subject  to  the  time  limit  seems  orUy  prudent,  but  one  might  not  wemt  to  begin  with  an 
exclusive  focus  on  the  younger  members  of  the  caseload. 

Other  alternatives,  or  combinations  of  them,  may  offer  more  realistic  approaches  to 
implementing  time  limits,  phasing-in  the  enormous  burdens  on  welfare  agencies,  and 
maximizing  the  opportuiuties  for  early  success  which  could  be  built  upon.  These  alternatives 
recognize  and  attempt  to  address  the  magnitude  of  institutional  change  required,  the  basic 
questions  of  feasibility,  the  knowledge  we  have,  and  the  information  we  lack.  Each  of  them  also 
assumes  a  world  of  time-limited  welfare  followed  by  work. 

•  "Lead  communities."  The  first  option  might  be  to  select  a  number  of  "lead 
communities"  across  the  country  to  implement  time  limits.  These  locations  would 
have  to  be  operating,  or  committed  to  making  swift  changes  in  order  to  operate, 
high  performance,  effective  JOBS  programs,  followed  by  community  service. 
Their  experiences  and  lessons  could  be  used  by  other  locations  for  subsequent, 
large-scale  implementation. 

•  "lOBS-Flrst."  The  second  option  might  be  to  ensure,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the 
front-end  is  in  place  and  working  well  before  the  back-end  starts  up.  Under  this 
option.  State  JOBS  programs  would  be  fully  funded  to  enable  them  to  provide 
services  to  -  and  enforce  a  participation  requirement  on  —  their  full  mandatory 
caseloads,  and  they  would  be  required  to  adapt  and  adopt  employment  strategies 
of  proven  effectiveness.  By  a  date  certain  -  or  earlier,  if  they  reached  a  certciin 
threshold  -  the  time  limits  could  be  phased  in  for  different  segments  of  the 
caseload. 

•  Broad-based  targetine  during  phase-in.  There  is  a  very  strong  intellectual  emd 
social  policy  rationale  for  focusing  on  young  mothers  at  the  outset.  However,  this 
must  be  balanced  against  the  likely  realities  of  real-world  implementation.  Given 
the  importance  of  having  a  strong  foundation  on  which  success  can  be  built,  it 
may  be  wise  to  consider  begirming  with  a  broadly  targeted  phase-in  strategy  that 
does  not  focus  exclusively  on  young,  single  mothers,  for  two  main  reasons.  First, 
a  broad-based  approach  will  provide  an  opporttinity  to  learn  ways  to  address  the 
different  issues  that  are  likely  to  confront  the  younger  mothers  jmd  other 
segments  of  the  caseload.  This  experience  may  be  esjjecially  important  for  the 
community  service  component.  Second,  placing  a  broad  range  of  welfare 
recipients  in  community  service  jobs,  and  not  only  the  younger  group,  may  be  a 
smart  strategy  to  secure  success  in  the  short-term.  B^inning  exclusively  with 
younger  mothers  —  who,  as  noted  above,  are  likely  to  have  the  youngest  children, 
the  least  work  history,  the  greatest  barriers,  and  be  the  least  employable  —  runs 
a  serious  risk  of  alienating  the  agencies  providing  the  community  service  slots. 
Gradually  bringing  in  the  younger  population,  mixed  with  others  who  confront 
fewer  barriers,  may  be  a  wiser  route  to  achieving  the  same  social  policy  goal. 

•  Learning  what  works  for  the  most  disadvantaged  younger  mothers.  Regardless 
of  the  phase-in  plan,  it  seems  critical  to  leam  as  soon  as  possible  what  works  for 
the  most  disadvantaged  younger  mothers  —  high  school  dropouts  —  as  well  as 
those  with  very  young  children  so  that,  when  turning  to  this  population,  JOBS 
programs  will  have  clearer  guidance  where  very  little  currently  exists. 

Importantly,  these  options  would  not  radically  alter  the  time  hames  presented  in  various 
proposals.  Early  on,  most  of  these  options  could  well  capture  the  potential  synergistic 
interactions  mentioned  earlier  -  that  is,  among  the  message  of  two-year  limits,  the  enhanced 
EITC,  enhanced  child  support  er\forcement,  and  possibly  national  health  care.  (We  have  seen, 
for  example,  that  already  the  message  of  time  limits,  even  before  passage,  is  affecting  the 
behavior  of  welfare  adminish^tors  and  recipients.)  The  alternatives  would  also  give  state  and 
local  welfare  agencies  a  reasonable,  ordered  plan  and  timeframe  for  implementing  massive 
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change,  one  major  reform  at  a  time,  and  it  would  allow  for  thoughtful  mid-course  assessments 
and  adjustments. 


The  Overall  GAIN  Results 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  evidence  we  now  have  to  support  my  sununary  statements 
about  California's  GAIN  program  and  Riverside  County's  results.  These  results  have  not  been 
presented  to  your  subcommittee  before  today.  1  would  like  to  point  to  several  key  findings  that 
I  will  briefly  summcirize  here.  1  will  address  the  overall  findings,  and  then  tarn  to  the 
exceptional  ones. 

First,  the  three-year  findings  provide  convincing  evidence  that  welfare  employment 
programs  for  single  mothers  offering  a  combination  of  job  search,  education,  and  skills  training 
can  increase  the  earnings  of  welfare  recipients  and  save  government  tax  dollars  at  the  same  time. 
Over  the  six  counties,  average  earnings  for  those  enrolled  in  GAIN  compared  to  a  control  group 
were  22  percent  higher,  and  welfare  payments  were  6  percent  lower.  In  all  counties,  the  impact 
on  earnings  grew  or  held  steady  in  each  of  the  three  years  of  follow-up  in  spite  of  deteriorating 
economic  conditions,  and  we  believe  they  will  continue  to  grow  or  hold  steady  into  —  and  in 
some  cases,  perhaps  beyond  —  the  fourth  year. 

Second,  different  counties  experienced  success  with  some  of  the  most  disadvantaged 
segments  of  the  welfare  population,  although  not  all  counties  succeeded  with  all  groups.  For 
example,  for  long-term  recipients  (who  had  not  fared  well  in  prior  programs),  three  counties 
realized  sizeable  three-year  impacts  and  four  had  significant  levels  of  welfare  savings.  Alameda 
County,  where  the  City  of  Oakland  is  located,  served  largely  inner-city,  long-term  recipients,  and 
raised  their  earrungs  by  30  percent.  Similarly,  for  those  with  low  levels  of  literacy,  three  counties 
had  substantial  earnings  increases,  and  five  recorded  welfare  savings. 

Third,  welfare  recipients  were  financially  better  off  as  a  result  of  GAIN  in  nearly  all  of 
the  counties.  Five  of  the  six  counties  recorded  reductions  in  poverty.  Such  statements  could  not 
be  made  about  most  welfare  employment  programs  of  the  1980s,  where  recipients  typically 
ended  up  about  even.  Further,  in  spite  of  significantly  higher  costs  than  the  simpler  programs 
of  the  1980s,  the  GAIN  program  in  two  counties  proved  to  be  cost-effective  for  the  goverrunent 
as  viewed  from  a  strictly  fiscal  perspective;  one  additional  county  broke  even.  This  evidence 
shows  that  it  can  be  wiser  -  for  budgetjiry  reasons  alone  —  for  the  government  to  operate  than 
not  operate  this  program.  This  is  an  unusually  stringent  test  to  apply  to  any  government 
program. 

Fourth,  welfare  recipients  theii\selves  by  and  large  viewed  the  program  positively.  When 
asked  about  GAIN  two-to-three  years  after  etvrollment,  two-thirds  of  recipients  thought  that  a 
mandate  to  participate  in  the  program  was  a  good  or  a  very  good  idea;  three-fourths  did  not 
agree  with  the  statement  that  "making  welfare  mothers  work  if  they  don't  want  to  is  bad  for 
their  children."  Two-thirds  rated  their  lives  better  or  much  better  than  it  was  two  years  earlier, 
cmd  just  over  two-thirds  would  strongly  encourage  a  friend  to  enroll  in  the  program.  These 
findings  are  importcint  in  part  because  they  can  help  to  correct  misimpressions  of  the  welfare 
population,  and  in  part  because  they  indicate,  in  some  coimties,  effects  directly  attributable  to 
the  GAIN  program. 

Finally,  the  general  findings  also  show  that  welfare  employment  programs  alone  eu-e  not 
going  to  end  the  need  for  welfare  or  greatly  reduce  poverty.  While  over  the  three  years  GAIN 
consistently  increased  the  proportion  of  those  working  and  reduced  the  proportion  on  welfare, 
only  about  40  percent  had  a  job  at  any  point  during  in  the  third  year,  and  over  half  (53  percent) 
were  on  welfare  at  then  end  of  the  third  year.  Perhaps  more  concerning,  even  though  GAIN 
reduced  the  rate  of  poverty  in  the  third  year,  just  a  fifth  of  those  studied  had  incomes  above  the 
federal  poverty  level. 


Riverside's  Results 

As  you  know,  the  findings  from  the  first  two  years  of  follow-up  clearly  identified 
Riverside  as  an  early  leader  and  superior  performer  to  watch  Ctirefully  over  a  longer  period  of 
time.  Would  their  impacts  hold  up,  especially  for  the  more  disadvantaged  and  the  longer-term 
welfare  population?  How  would  recipients  view  their  lives  two  or  three  years  after  enrollment? 
Would  Riverside's  approach  benefit  recipients  or  be  cost-effective  for  the  government?  And, 
finally.  What  is  the  final  assessment  of  the  Riverside  approach,  and  is  it  replicable?    I'd  like 
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briefly  fo  summarize  for  you  the  answers  to  the  first  three  questions  and  then  txim  to  the  last 
one  at  more  length. 

The  three-year  results  confirm  that  Riverside  is  the  most  successful  large-scale  welfare-to- 
work  program  that  has  been  rigorously  studied  to  date.  We  knew  from  previous  reports  that 
it  substantially  increased  earnings  and  saved  welfare  dollars.  We  now  know  that  Riverside  also 
returned  nearly  $3  for  every  net  dollar  the  government  invested.  It  did  so  in  part  by  increasing 
recipients'  earned  income  by  nearly  50  percent  over  three  years  (compared  to  a  control  group), 
in  part  by  producing  a  15  percent  rate  of  welfare  savings  over  the  same  period,  and  in  part  by 
operating  the  lowest<ost  program  of  the  six  counties  (but  one  that  was,  at  a  net  cost  of  about 
$1,600  per  enroUee,  notably  higher  than  the  mandatory  welfcu«-to-work  programs  MDRC  has 
studied  in  the  past  decade).  Further,  the  analysis  showed  that  both  welfare  recipients  and  the 
larger  society  ended  up  substantially  ahead.  Riverside  alone  had  a  significantly  positive  impact 
on  the  proportion  of  enrollees  who  rated  their  life  as  a  whole  better  than  it  had  been  two  years 
prior,  in  comparison  to  the  control  group. 

Riverside  succeeded  with  nearly  all  segments  of  the  mandatory  caseload,  including  very 
long-term  recipients  who  had  been  on  welfare  continuously  for  at  least  six  years,  those  with  low 
literacy  skills,  single  mothers  with  preschool  children  ages  3-5,  and  nearly  all  ethnic  groups.  It 
also  succeeded  with  the  less  disadvantaged,  such  as  new  applicants  and  short-term  recipients. 
Indeed,  as  the  report  authors  note,  it  is  both  the  magnitude  and  the  consistency  of  Riverside's 
impacts  that  stfmd  out. 

Riverside's  approach,  however  successful,  is  nonetheless  not  a  panacea  for  ending  welfare 
dependency  or  substantially  reducing  poverty.  Nearly  half  of  the  GAIN  participants  were  on 
welfare  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  enrolling  in  the  program.  More  than  half  did  not  work  at 
all  in  the  third  year.  And  while  Riverside  produced  a  statistically  significant  reduction  in 
poverty  among  its  enrollees  in  the  third  year  (19.4  percent  for  the  enrollees  vs.  15.7  percent  for 
the  control  group),  four-fifths  of  the  Riverside  enrollees  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  (in 
the  third  year). 


Riverside's  Approach 

What,  then,  is  the  "Riverside  approach?"  In  many  ways,  it  is  both  simpler  and  more 
complex  than  is  widely  appreciated  or  understood,  emd  across  many  program  dimensions. 

Above  cdl.  Riverside  staff  repeatedly  and  consistently  relayed  two  messages  to  recipients 
and  built  their  services,  staffing,  and  management  systems  tiroimd  reinforcing  and  supporting 
these  messages  at  all  levels  throughout  the  organization  and  within  other  agencies  with  whom 
they  worked. 

•  Employment.      Riverside   emphasized   that   the   goal   of  the   program  was 

employment  in  any  job,  even  a  low-wage  job.  This  message  was  conveyed 
positively  —  focusing  on  the  value  of  work  not  only  monetarily  but  in  terms  of  the 
enhanced  self-esteem  derived  from  working,  and  the  guiding  role  model  a 
working  peu'ent  provided  her  children.  Better  jobs,  in  this  message,  could  be 
gotten  after  success  on  the  first  job,  when  there  was  a  resume  and  work  history 
to  build  on. 

It  is  notable  that  this  message  was  clearly  "heard"  by  their  enrollees:  two  to  three 
years  after  eru-oUed  in  GAIN,  over  half  of  them  (52  percent)  strongly  agreed  with 
the  statement  that,  "Even  a  low-wage  job  is  better  than  being  on  welfare"  -  a 
significantly  greater  percentage  than  those  in  the  control  group  who  strongly 
agreed  with  the  statement  (43  percent).  It  is  cilso  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the 
average  wages  of  those  Riverside  enrollees  who  worked  were,  at  $5.79  an  hour, 
well  above  the  minimum  wage  but  somewhat  lower  than  those  in  the  control 
group  who  worked  (and  who  earned,  on  average,  $6.20  per  hour). 

Riverside  also  went  well  beyond  the  "message"  and  put  in  place  staffing  patterns 
and  management  systems  jmd  procedures  to  support  the  message.  Job  developers 
spoke  at  strategic  group  sessions  with  clients;  they  established  dose  linkages  with 
employers  and  employer  organizations;  and  they  found  jobs  for  people.  Case 
managers,  called  "Employment  Service  Counselors,"  were  expected  to  meet 
monthly  job  placement  and  other  standards  that  served  as  the  basis  for  salary 
increeises  and  promotions.  Supervisors  and  regional  office  managers  had  similcir 
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expectations.  The  entire  office  st«iff,  from  clerks  to  the  GAEM  director,  sought  out 
jobs  leads  and  reported  them  to  staff  and  clients.  The  culture  in  the  GAIN  offices 
was  extraordinarily  employment-focused. 

In  spite  of  this  focus,  however.  Riverside  was  far  from  a  job-search-only  program. 
Overall,  it  had  nearly  equjil  leveb  of  pcirticipation  in  education  and  training 
services  and  job  search.  But  it  did  not  place  a  high  premium  on  post-secondary 
education  or  simply  attending  education  programs.  Progress  had  to  be  made,  and 
this  was  reinforced  in  two  ways:  Riverside  largely  paid  education  agendes  for 
actual  education  gains  of  its  recipients,  eind  recipients  were  pulled  out  of  basic 
education  cksses  if  they  were  not  making  progress.  Where  did  they  go?  ...to  job 
seJirch. 

•  Participation.  The  second  message  was  that,  in  return  for  welfare  benefits  and 
GAIN  services,  enroUees  were  expected  to  participate  in  good  faith,  and  were 
more  readily  sanctioned  than  in  most  other  counties.  Extensive  reporting 
monitoring  systems  were  established  with  outside  agencies  providing  GAIN 
services  -  weekly  reporting  in  most  cases,  daily  in  some.  Quick  action  was  taken 
to  contact  absent  recipients  to  determine  the  nature  of  their  problem  and  to  assess 
its  seriousness  and  vjilidity. 

But  Riverside's  was  not  what  one  might  call  a  "punitive  program."  Although 
about  a  third  of  the  enrollees  received  some  form  of  verbal  or  written  warning, 
about  half  were  excused  at  least  temporarily  from  classes  for  reasons  staff  thought 
were  legitimate,  and  just  over  one  in  20  actually  had  their  grant  reduced. 
Although  this  is  somewhat  higher  than  most  of  the  other  GAIN  counties,  it  is  a 
lower  rate  than  many  other  programs  that  have  been  studied.  Further,  over 
three-fifths  of  the  enrollees  said  they'd  strongly  recommend  the  program  to  a 
friend.  Together,  these  findings  do  not  suggest  that  Riverside  established  a 
threaterung  or  oppressive  atmosphere. 

•  Saturation.  In  addition  to  these  two  messages,  an  additional  factor  was  judged 
to  be  critical  to  Riverside's  success:  Riverside  had  enough  resoxirces  to  serve  its 
entire  mandatory  population.  Part  of  this  was  due  to  their  management  practices 
and  strategies,  and  part  due  to  the  attention  paid  to  cost,  but  the  bottomline  is 
that  they  served  everyone  targeted  for  services  and  did  not  choose  to  serve  the 
most  advantaged.  While  this  was  true  of  other  counties  in  the  GAIN  study,  only 
Riverside  saturated  its  caseload  and  both  delivered  and  implemented  the  two  key 
messages  on  employment  and  participation. 

Other  counties  enjoyed  successes  with  certain  key  groups  from  which  lessons  might  be 
leetmed:  Alameda  (Oakland)  had  sizeable  earnings  impacts  (although  no  welfare  savings)  for 
the  more  literate  segment  of  its  long-term  caseload,  for  whom  they  provided  post-secondary 
education  and  training;  San  Diego  had  both  sizeable  earrungs  increases  cmd  welfare  savings  for 
the  same  group;  Butte  had  both  large  earnings  increases  and  welfare  savings  for  the  less  literate 
portion  of  its  caseload.  But  Riverside  alone  produced  both  earnings  impacts  tmd  welfere  savings 
for  these  and  most  other  key  subgroups. 

The  Implications  of  Riverside  for  Time-Limited  Welfare 

The  sobering  results  from  Riverside  suggest  that,  even  under  the  most  successful 
program,  a  large  number  of  public  jobs  will  be  needed.  But  the  success  of  Riverside  clearly  sets 
a  standard  of  performance  and  a  challenge  to  JOBS  programs  across  the  country.  Two  main 
questions  arise:  Can  Riverside's  marwgement  practices  and  services  strategies  be  successfully 
replicated  or  adapted  in  other  locales,  where  the  characteristics  of  the  welfare  population  cind 
labor  market  are  considerably  different?  If  they  can  be  adopted,  will  they  achieve  the  same  level 
of  success? 

Although  the  GAIN  report  concludes  that  neither  Riverside's  job  market  nor  its 
population  were  the  driving  factors  in  its  success,  it  is  not  certain  that  its  approach,  if 
implemented  elsewhere,  would  have  the  same  impacts,  particularly  in  Urge,  urban,  inner-dty 
cireas  with  high  concentrations  of  poverty  and  limited  numbers  of  jobs,  yet  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  national  welfare  caseload  resides.  Regardless,  adapting  Riverside's  approach 
would  seem  to  carry  very  limited  risks  for  JOBS  programs  and  welfare  recipients  -  in  part 
because  there  is  no  evidence  that  other  approaches  have  worked  better  in  other  etreas,  in  part 
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because  it  carries  the  promise  of  substantial  success,  and  in  part  because  nothing  in  Riverside's 
approach  seems  particularly  counterintuitive,  out-of-the-ordinary,  or  magical.  Attempts  to 
replicate  or  adapt  Riverside's  approach  may  represent,  at  worst,  a  "do-no-harm"  approach.  At 
best,  it  may  transform  welfare  employment  programs  and  bring  about  high  levels  of  JOBS 
program  success  to  a  national  scale. 

Finally,  in  the  context  of  time  limits  followed  by  mandatory  government-created  work. 
Riverside's  strong,  upfront  employment-oriented  approach  seems  to  be  a  logical  corollary  and 
necessary  precondition.  The  clear  challenge  to  federal  and  state  policymakers  is  to  provide  to 
local  welfare  offices  the  incentives,  technical  assistance,  and  training  that  can  enable  them  to 
undertake  the  traixsformation,  adaption  and  replication. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Ms.  Aviv. 

STATEMENT  OF  DIANA  AVIV,  DIRECTOR,  WASHINGTON 
OFFICE,  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  FEDERATIONS 

Ms.  Avrv.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Diana  Aviv. 
And  I  am 

Chairman  Ford.  Pronounce  the  last  name. 

Ms.  Aviv,  Aviv.  And  I  am  the  director  of  the  Washington  Action 
Office  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  here  today  on  some  of  the  financing  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  many  welfare  reform  bills  that  have  been  produced 
in  Congress. 

The  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  was  founded  in  1932  and  is 
an  association  of  almost  200  local  federations  in  North  America. 
These  federations  are  the  coordinators  for  the  Jewish  social  service 
agencies  across  the  country.  They  are  central  communal  planning 
organizations  that  respond  to  significant  human  need  in  nearly  800 
localities  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  The  federated  system  represents  the  largest  base  of  Jewish 
communal  involvement  and  action  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  central  missions  of  the  federated  system  has  been  the 
rescue  and  protection  of  Jews  and  others  worldwide.  The  Jewish 
community  has  known  only  too  well  the  consequences  of  being  de- 
nied entry  into  this  country  and  elsewhere,  of  feeling  unwelcome 
and  being  strangers  in  the  land  of  their  birthright. 

We  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  oppose  laws  that  have  had  the 
effect  of  restricting  immigrants  on  the  basis  of  national  origin,  and 
we  have  been  active  in  the  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  United  States 
remains  true  to  its  heritage  and  to  its  essence  of  being  a  land  of 
immigrants  that  both  welcomes  families  and  makes  it  possible  for 
newcomers  to  succeed  and  give  back  what  has  been  given  to  them. 

The  Jewish  commimity  has  been  active  in  the  gpreat  public-pri- 
vate partnership  that  has  sought  to  have  a  fair  and  decent  immi- 
gration policy  and  that  provides  safe  haven  for  those  fleeing  perse- 
cution. We  nave  worked  closely  with  our  friends  in  the  Latino, 
Asian-American,  Catholic  and  Protestant  community,  with  labor 
and  with  many  others  to  ensure  that  legal  immigrants  are  treated 
fairly  and  equitably. 

We  have  documented  anecdotally  and  what  has  been  definitively 
confirmed  by  the  Urban  Institute  in  May  1994,  that  the  estimated 
$5.7  billion  of  welfare  benefits  used  by  immigrants  who  fall  on  hard 
times  must  always  be  seen  against  the  backdrop  of  the  estimated 
$70  billion  they  pay  in  taxes  each  year. 

The  Urban  Institute  study  challenges  the  scientific  basis  of  stud- 
ies that  previously  overestimated  tne  public  cost  of  legal  new- 
comers and  docum^ents  that  in  the  aggregate  immigrants  contribute 
at  least  $30  billion  more  in  taxes  to  government  coffers  than  they 
use  in  services. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  speak  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Jewish  immigrants  and  their  families  who 
will  be  profoundly  impacted  by  the  financing  provisions  in  question, 
but  also  in  the  name  of  all  of  the  other  communities  included  in 
this  coalition  who  have  voiced  concerns  about  the  impact  of  limiting 
benefits  to  permanent  legal  residents. 
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I  don't  believe  that  I  could  count  one  among  them  who  did  not 
welcome  the  clarion  call  to  reform  the  welfare  system  as  we  know 
it  and  to  develop  a  program  that  would  help  welfare  recipients 
move  toward  durable  self-sufficiency.  We  also  recognize  that  any 
serious  welfare  reform  would  be  costly.  But  to  rob  from  one  low- 
income  program  to  pay  for  another  simply  makes  no  sense  to  us. 
To  deny  or  severely  limit  benefits  to  legal  immigrants  who  are  con- 
fronted with  an  unanticipated  crisis  that  requires  some  public  as- 
sistance in  order  to  squeeze  some  additional  fiinds  for  welfare  re- 
form seems  to  be  unwise  public  policy. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  citizens  who  wish  to  bring  their 
immigrant  relatives  to  the  United  States  should  bear  some  respon- 
sibility for  costs  that  might  ensue  once  they  are  in  the  United 
States.  And  indeed  they  do.  As  you  are  aware,  under  current  law, 
citizens  wishing  to  reunite  with  their  immediate  noncitizen  rel- 
atives have  their  income  "deemed"  or  applied  to  the  immigrant's  in- 
come for  3  years  if  the  legal  newcomer  needs  to  apply  for  food 
stamps  or  AFDC  and  5  years  for  SSI.  H.R.  4605  would  perma- 
nently extend  deeming  for  5  years  for  SSI  and  food  stamps  and 
AFDC  and  would  deem  until  citizenship  sponsors  whose  income 
was  above  the  national  median  income,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
those  families  living  on  that  income.  Other  bills  cut  even  deeper, 
either  by  denying  outright  citizenship,  or  all  of  the  61  discretionary 
programs. 

Most  of  those  entering  the  United  States  through  the  family  re- 
unification program  are  elderly  parents  of  citizen  children  who  sim- 
ply seek  to  live  with  their  children  and  with  their  grandchildren. 
For  more  than  60  percent  of  these  legal  older  immigrants,  natu- 
ralization is  all  but  impossible  since  they  are  unable  to  master 
English  sufficiently  well  at  their  age  to  pass  the  exam  for  citizen- 
ship, and  they  find  the  morass  they  face  when  dealing  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy within  the  INS  daunting  and,  as  a  consequence,  they 
never  naturalize. 

And  so  the  denial  of  benefits  until  citizenship  makes  it  virtually 
impossible  for  the  children  of  these  legal  immigrants  to  sponsor 
their  parents  without  becoming  impoverished  themselves.  For  oth- 
ers the  denial  of  such  benefits  will  most  likely  speed  up  the  natu- 
ralization process  and  thereby  reduce  substantially  the  savings  ac- 
crued by  withholding  benefits  to  those  populations. 

There  is  another  grave  danger  spawned  by  these  provisions. 
Right  on  the  heels  of  national  sentiment  that  is  hostile  to  immi- 
grants, such  provisions  have  the  effect  of  enshrining  in  law  that 
legal  immigrants  are  not  really  welcome  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially if  they  need  help.  Even  if  they  "play  by  the  rules"  by  apply- 
ing and  waiting  their  turn  to  come  to  the  United  States  through 
the  legal  immigration  process,  they  had  better  not  get  ill,  better  not 
become  disabled,  lose  their  jobs  or  have  any  kind  of  disaster  befall 
them  because  there  will  be  no  safety  net. 
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Nevertheless,  such  newcomers  must  pay  their  share  of  taxes,  as 
so  must  their  citizen  children.  These  kinds  of  provisions  make  no 
distinctions  between  legal  immigrants  and  those  who  are  here  ille- 
gally, and  give  form  and  substance  to  those  who  will  close  our 
doors  to  all  legal  immigrants. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  within  the  $0.5  trillion  per  year 
of  non-Social  Security  entitlement  programs  and  the  entire  Reve- 
nue Code  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  surely  there  are  other  ways  to  finance  welfare 
reform  without  eviscerating  our  legal  immigration  system. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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statement  by  Diana  Aviv,  Director  of  the  Washington  Office, 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations 

before 

the  Subconmittee  on  Human  Resources,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

August  9,  1994 

Introduction 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  before  you  today.  My  name 
is  Diana  Aviv.  I  am  Director  of  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Federations  (CJF),  a  national  organization 
representing  189  local  Jewish  Federations,  central  community 
planning  organizations  which  coordinate  Jewish  social  services  for 
approximately  800  localities,  embracing  more  than  6.1  million  Jews 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  CJF  has  been  the  instrument  of 
collective  action  as  well  as  the  national  representative  for  the 
Federation  movement.  The  Federated  system  represents  the  largest 
base  of  Jewish  communal  involvement  and  action  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  central  missions  of  the  Federated  system  has  been  the 
rescue  and  protection  of  Jews  and  others  worldwide.  Today,  after 
years  of  working  closely  with  many  Members  of  Congress  and  several 
administrations  to  win  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews,  the  Jewish 
community  is  working  in  partnership  with  the  State  Department  and 
the  federal  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  to  assist  annually 
approximately  40,000  Jewish  refugees  from  the  former  Soviet  Union 
who  emigrate  to  the  U.S.  to  escape  anti-Semitism  and  to  reunite 
their  families.  On  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Council  of  Jewish  Federations  has  administered 
the  Voluntary  Agency  Matching  Grant  progreun,  which  provides  for 
basic  refugee  care  and  intensive  up-front  service  delivery  designed 
to  eneJsle  refugees  to  attain  durable  self-sufficiency. 

As  a  community,  we  are  deeply  appreciative  of  the  opportunities 
this  great  country  has  given  to  those  who  seek  refuge  and  a  new 
beginning.  We  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  oppose  laws  that  had 
the  effect  of  restricting  immigrants  on  the  basis  of  national 
origins  and  have  been  active  in  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  United 
States  remains  true  to  its  heritage  and  to  its  essence  of  being  a 
land  of  immigrants  that  both  welcomes  families  and  makes  it 
possible  for  newcomers  to  succeed  and  give  back  what  has  been  given 
to  them. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Jewish  community  knows  what  can  happen  when 
this  country  enacts  policies  that  unleash  xenophobic  sentiments 
towards  immigrants .  We  remember  the  consequences  of  a  time  when 
many  of  our  nation's  — indeed  the  world's  —  problems  were  blamed 
on  immigrants,  when  irrational  fears  caused  us  to  turn  away  Jews 
who  had  no  place  else  to  go  and  to  force  loyal  Japanese  Americans 
into  detention  camps.  Fifty-five  years  ago.  Members  of  Congress, 
not  unlike  yourselves,  in  a  committee  not  unlike  this  one,  voted 
down  a  bill  known  as  the  Wagner-Rogers  bill  —  legislation  that,  if 
enacted,  would  have  granted  20,000  German  children  refuge  in  the 
United  States.  The  bill  never  made  it  out  of  committee,  and  those 
children,  only  half  of  whom  were  Jewish,  never  made  it  out  of 
Germany.  They  suffered  the  same  fate  as  those  passengers  on  the 
Spirit  of  Saint  Louis  who  were  turned  away  from  our  borders  that 
same  year  when  entry  to  the  United  States  meant  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 


CJF  in  Coalition  with  Other  National  Organizations 

Because  of  these  experiences,  the  Jewish  community  has  been  active 
in  the  great  public  private  partnership  that  has  sought  to  have  a 
fair  and  decent  immigration  policy,  that  provides  safe  haven  for 
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those  fleeing  persecution.  We  have  worked  closely  with  our  friends 
at  the  National  Council  of  La  Raza,  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
and  U.S.  Catholic  Charities,  the  Lutheran  Inonigration  and  Refugee 
service,  the  Japanese  American  Citizenship  League,  the  Organization 
for  Chinese  Americans,  the  AFL-CIO  to  name  just  a  few  to  ensure 
that  legal  immigrants  are  welcomed  to  this  country. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  speak  not  only  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Jewish  immigrants  and  their  citizen 
families  who  will  be  profoundly  impacted  by  the  financing 
provisions  contained  in  most  of  the  welfare  reform  bills  currently 
before  the  Congress,  but  in  the  name  of  all  of  the  communities 
included  in  this  coalition,  who  have  voiced  concern  about  the 
impact  of  limiting  benefits  to  permanent  legal  residents . 

Research  Documents  Immigrant  Contributions  to  U.S.  Economy 

We  are  also  proud  to  be  among  those  communities  who  are  able  to 
document,  anecdotal ly  and  through  numerous  research  efforts 
conducted  by  both  conservative  and  liberal  institutions,  the  net 
economic  contribution  made  in  the  aggregate  by  legal  immigrants  to 
the  United  States.  The  estimated  $5.7  billion  of  welfare  benefits 
used  by  immigrants  who  fall  on  hard  times  must  be  seen  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  estimated  $70  billion  dollars  they  pay  in  taxes 
each  year.  The  Urban  Institute  study  published  in  May  of  1994 
which  challenges  the  scientific  basis  of  studies  that  previously 
overestimated  the  public  costs  of  legal  newcomers  has  reported  that 
in  the  aggregate  immigrants  contribute  at  least  $30  billion  more  in 
taxes  to  government  coffers  than  they  use  in  services.'  Moreover, 
recent  data  shows  that  legal  immigrants  are  not  heavy  users  of 
welfare.  According  to  the  Urban  Institute,  only  2.0%  of  non-refugee 
immigrants  of  working  age  who  entered  the  U.S.  during  the  1980s 
received  welfare  income.  Among  working  age  native  born  Americans, 
3.7%  reported  having  received  welfare  income.^ 

More  importantly,  legal  immigrants  contribute  significantly  to 
national  and  local  economies.  For  example,  according  to  the  Urban 
Institute  study,  nationally,  immigrants  create  more  jobs  in  the 
economy  than  they  fill.^  Similarly,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
indicated  that  immigrant  entrepreneurs  increase  aggregate 
employment  levels  through  higher  self -employment  rates  than 
natives.*  Immigrants  have  also  helped  to  revitalize  California's 
flagging  economy  by  stimulating  the  state's  housing  market. 
According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  these  investments  are  likely 
to  expand  "California's  net  [revenue]  outflow  to  Washington  to  as 
much  as  $25  billion  this  year."* 

Pitting  Vulnerable  Populations  Against  Each  Other 

I  don't  believe  that  I  could  count  one  among  this  broad  based 
community  who  did  not  welcome  the  clarion  call  to  reform  welfare  as 
we  know  it  and  to  develop  a  progreuD  that  would  help  welfare 
recipients  to  move  towards  durable  self  sufficiency.  We  also 
recognized  that  any  serious  welfare  reform  effort  would  be  costly 
if  it  was  to  provide  the  kind  of  assistance  that  would  enable 
single  heads  of  household  to  be  viably  self  sufficient. 

But  to  rob  from  one  program  to  pay  for  another  simply  makes  no 
sense  to  us.  To  deny  or  severely  limit  benefits  in  order  to 
squeeze  some  additional  funds  for  welfare  reform  to  legal 
immigrants  who  are  confronted  with  a  serious  unanticipated  crisis 
that  requires  some  public  assistance,  seems  to  be  unwise  public 
policy. 

Implications  of  Immigrant-Related  Financing  Options 

The  cornerstone  of  America's  immigration  policy  is  family 
reunification.   More  than  520,000  of  the  approximately  700,000 
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legal  immigrants  who  arrive  each  year  are  sponsored  by  relatives 
who  are  now  citizens  of  the  U.S.;  many  are  the  elderly  parents  of 
citizen  children  who  simply  seek  to  live  with  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  There  are  those  who  believe  that  citizens  who  wish 
to  bring  in  their  immigrant  relatives  should  bear  some 
responsibility  for  costs  that  might  ensue  once  they  are  in  the  U.S. 
And  indeed  they  do.  As  you  are  aware,  under  current  law  citizens 
wishing  to  reunite  with  their  immediate  non  citizen  relatives,  who 
first  have  to  prove  that  they  will  not  become  a  public  charge, 
have  their  income  deemed  or  applied  to  the  Immigrant's  income  for 
three  years  if  the  legal  newcomer  needs  to  apply  for  food  stamps  or 
AFDC,  and  five  years  for  SSI.  Federal  law  already  bars 
undocumented  aliens  from  almost  all  federal  programs. 

HR  4605  would  permanently  extend  deeming  to  five  years  for  SSI, 
food  stamps,  and  AFDC,  and  deem  until  citizenship,  sponsors  whose 
income  was  cibove  the  national  median  income,  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  families  living  on  that  income.  The  national  median  income 
may  be  sufficient  for  a  family  of  four,  but  would  pose  serious 
hardships  for  a  larger  family,  unless  indexed  by  family  size. 
Other  bills  cut  even  deeper,  by  either  denying  outright  until 
citizenship  some  or  all  of  the  61  discretionary  programs  including 
the  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC),  emergency  food  and  shelter, 
and  school  lunch  programs. 

While  the  vast  majority  of  immigrants  coming  to  the  U.S.  to  reunite 
with  their  families  do  not  access  public  assistance  programs, 
tragedies,  accidents,  and  unforseen  circumstances  can  and  do  befall 
newcomers  as  they  do  all  people.  Such  situations  create  a  dire  and 
legitimate  need  for  the  new  arrival  to  seek  support  from  public 
programs . 

For  the  225,000  immigrants  who  have  suffered  a  disability,  denying 
SSI  would  sever  a  lifeline  to  essential  financial,  medical,  and 
support  services.  Without  access  to  services  through  the  SSI 
progreun,  citizens  could  be  forced  to  leave  their  jobs  in  order  to 
care  for  disabled  fcunily  members.  For  the  372,000  elderly 
immigrants  receiving  SSI,  denying  SSI  would  force  their  citizen 
children  to  choose  between  reuniting  family  members  and  working 
their  way  out  of  poverty.  Families  can  put  off  sending  their 
children  to  college  or  buying  a  new  home  for  a  few  years  in  order 
to  reunite  with  their  family  members,  but  requiring  them  to  support 
elderly  or  disabled  relatives  for  five,  ten,  or  more  years  could  be 
so  costly  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

The  Urban  Institute  data  further  reveals  that  lawfully  admitted 
aliens  do  not  apply  for  SSI  immediately  upon  eligibility.  While 
one-third  of  alien  recipients  applied  for  benefits  shortly  after 
expiration  of  the  three-year  deeming  period  needed  to  qualify,  over 
half  applied  after  having  lived  here  for  five  or  more  years  and  28% 
accessed  SSI  only  after  having  lived  here  for  ten  or  more  years. 

Obstacles  to  Naturalization 

Denial  of  benefits  to  legal  iimnigrants  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
assumption  that  they  could  naturalize  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 
While  most  immigrants  are  technically  eligible  for  citizenship 
after  five  years,  those  who  do  naturalize  often  take  much  longer  to 
complete  the  process.  The  naturalization  process  is  costly  and 
time-consuming.  Immigrants  must  pass  tests  on  English  language  and 
knowledge  of  U.S.  government,  which  for  most  people  means  getting 
on  long  waiting  lists  in  order  to  take  classes.  In  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles,  for  example,  there  are  more  50,000  people  on  waiting 
lists  for  citizenship  classes.  In  addition,  many  applicants  must 
wait  well  over  a  year  before  the  INS  reviews  their  applications . 

In  addition,  age  is  a  significant  obstacle  to  naturalization.  The 
immigrant  population  most  vulnerable  to  illness  and  disability,  the 
elderly,  is  also  the  population  least  likely  to  naturalize. 
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According  to  the  INS,  Immigrants  who  enter  the  United  States  after 
age  55  are  the  least  likely  to  become  citizens.  For  more  than  60 
percent  of  these  legal  older  immigrants,  naturalization  is  all  but 
impossible,  as  they  are  unable  to  master  English  sufficiently  well 
at  their  age  to  pass  the  exam  for  citizenship,  they  find  the  morass 
they  face  when  dealing  with  the  bureaucracy  within  the  INS 
daunting,  and  are  intimidated  by  the  citizenship  exam.  The  denial 
of  benefits  until  citizenship  makes  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
children  of  these  legal  immigrants  to  sponsor  their  parents, 
without  becoming  impoverished  themselves . 

Protection  eind  Equity 

Even  though  an  affidavit  of  support  compels  a  sponsor  to  swear  to 
the  eibility  to  contribute  to  the  perspective  immigrant's  support, 
in  many  instances  the  burden  for  proving  a  sponsor's  financial 
hardship  is  on  the  immigrant,  requiring  him/her  to  keep  track  of 
all  relevant  financial  records  of  their  sponsor.  Failure  to 
produce  those  documents  could  disqualify  the  immigrant  for 
assistance  when  they  and  their  sponsor  are  otherwise  poor  enough  to 
be  eligible.  Furthermore,  in  situations  in  which  a  sponsor  is 
abusing  an  immigrant  relative,  who  may  be  elderly,  a  woman,  or  a 
child,  eliminating  access  to  public  benefits  could  remove  critical 
assistance  which  could  enable  the  immigrant  to  maintain  some 
measure  of  potentially  life-saving  independence. 

Financing  welfare  reform  by  cutting  benefits  to  legal  permanent 
residents  also  raises  issues  of  fairness  and  equity.  Legal 
immigrants  and  their  citizen  families  pay  the  same  taxes  into  our 
system  as  native  Americans  do.  Yet,  an  extension  of  the  deeming 
process  would  deny  the  citizen's  family  access  to  benefit  programs 
to  which  their  tax  dollars  have  contributed.  Extending  deeming  or 
eliminating  access  to  benefits  entirely  sends  a  message  to  citizen 
children  that  they  can  pay  taxes  to  support  programs  that  benefit 
other  people's  relatives,  but  their  that  own  parents  will  have 
nowhere  to  turn  when  they  face  unemployment,  illness,  or  other 
financial  hardships . 

There  is  another  grave  danger  spawned  by  these  provisions.  Right 
on  the  heels  of  national  sentiment  that  is  hostile  to  immigrants, 
such  provisions  have  the  effect  of  enshrining  in  law  that  legal 
immigrants  are  not  really  welcome  in  the  U.S.,  especially  if  they 
need  help.  Even  if  they  play  by  the  rules  by  applying  and  waiting 
their  turn  to  come  to  the  United  States  through  the  legal 
immigration  process,  they  had  best  not  become  ill  or  disabled,  lose 
their  jobs,  or  have  any  kind  of  disaster  befall  them  for  there  will 
be  no  safety  net;  nevertheless,  such  newcomers  must  pay  their  taxes 
and  so  must  their  citizen  children.  These  kinds  of  provisions 
penalize  legal  immigrants,  those  who  "play  by  the  rules,"  by 
treating  them  as  if  they  were  illegal,  and  give  credence  to  those 
who  would  close  our  doors  to  all  immigrants. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony  before  you  today.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  original  intent  of  welfare  reform,  to  assist  poor 
families  and  children  attain  self-sufficiency,  will  not  be  obscured 
by  political  issues  that  are  not  related  to  welfare.  Denying 
benefits  to  some  low-income  families  to  pay  for  services  for  other 
low-income  families  contradicts  the  overarching  principles  of  a 
credible  and  fair  anti-poverty  strategy. 

There  is  no  inherent  link  between  welfare  reform  and  extending  the 
deeming  process  for  sponsors  of  legal  immigrants  as  a  means  to 
finance  that  reform.  In  recognizing  the  need  to  pay  for  the 
various  programs  that  will  insure  reform  of  the  welfare  system, 
think  tanks  and  research  institutions,  including  the  Congressional 
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Budget  Office,  have  suggested  a  variety  of  sources  other  than  those 
that  would  Impact  legal  Immigrants  and  their  citizen  families. 
Within  the  half  a  trillion  dollars  per  year  of  non-Social  Security 
entitlement  programs  and  the  entire  revenue  code  that  Is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  surely  there 
are  other  ways  to  finance  welfare  reform  without  eviscerating  our 
legal  Immigration  system? 

Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Lockhart. 

STATEMENT    OF    LARRY    LOCKHART,    ASSOCIATE    COMMIS- 
SIONER, NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES 

Mr.  Lockhart.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Ford. 

Good  afternoon.  I  am  Larry  Lockhart,  associate  commissioner  of 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Human  Services.  I  would  Hke  to 
comment  on  the  administration's  proposed  cap  on  Federal  emer- 
gency assistance  expenditures  as  a  method  to  finance  welfare  re- 
form, and  impress  upon  you  the  possible  dire  impacts  of  such  ac- 
tion. 

The  administration  proposes  to  cap  emergency  assistance,  EA, 
based  on  a  variable  weighted  average  of  a  State's  EA  expenditures 
and  its  total  AFDC  expenditures  for  the  previous  year.  The  cap  is 
adjusted  annually  for  inflation.  If  a  State  exceeds  that  cap,  as  New 
Jersey  does,  it  would  receive  up  to  the  same  allocation  it  received 
in  1991,  if  it  had  a  program  in  1991.  States  that  enacted  EA  pro- 
grams after  1991  would  not  even  have  that  protection  from  dra- 
matic reductions  in  its  allocation.  The  1991  amount  would  not  be 
enough  to  adjust  for  inflation. 

In  New  Jersey,  that  means  we  would  be  permanently  capped  at 
$23  million.  However,  we  expect  to  spend  at  least  $29  million  in 
fiscal  year  1995  assuming  no  expansion  in  eligibility.  These  funds 
are  used  only  to  serve  persons  receiving  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children.  Currently  we  provide  preventive  services  and 
shelter  to  about  28,000  recipients  a  month,  most  of  whom  are  chil- 
dren. 

Such  families  are  assisted  in  meeting  housing  costs,  including 
both  temporary  rental  assistance  and  permanent  housing  place- 
ment expenditures  comprised  of  security  deposits,  monthly  rental 
costs,  back  rent,  or  mortgage  payments,  to  avoid  eviction  or  loss  of 
property,  as  well  as  utility  expenses.  We  are  also  starting  to  pro- 
vide services  to  maintain  intact  families  by  providing  counseling, 
parenting  programs,  tutoring  and  payment  for  substance  abuse 
programs  to  avoid  placement  of  children  in  foster  homes.  However, 
these  latter  services  may  have  to  be  eliminated  if  a  cap  on  EA  is 
adopted. 

A  reduction  of  about  $6  million  in  our  State's  allocation  would 
jeopardize  assistance  to  alleviate  homelessness  for  about  2,000  fam- 
ilies a  month. 

Homelessness  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  low-in- 
come families  in  our  State  and  creates  the  greatest  need  for  the 
utilization  of  emergency  assistance  funds.  This  problem  started  to 
escalate  in  the  late  eighties.  Within  only  a  few  years,  our  EA  ex- 
penditures increased  by  over  400  percent.  In  1987,  we  were  provid- 
ing EA  to  about  2,000  persons  on  welfare.  By  1993,  that  number 
increased  to  30,000. 

Like  the.  Federal  Government,  we  also  are  concerned  about  these 
high  costs  because  our  State  share  is  about  50  percent.  We  have 
therefore  taken  measures  to  limit  the  growth  of  such  costs  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  these  important  essential  services. 

As  we  faced  this  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  AFDC  fam- 
ilies experiencing  the  need  for  emergency  assistance,  we  had  little 
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help  and  guidance  from  the  Federal  Government.  If  anything,  Fed- 
eral policy  in  this  area  was  either  nonexistent  or  confusing. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  in 
the  eighties  had  no  clear  policy  on  how  long  shelter  care  could  be 
provided  under  EA  or  whether  EA  could  be  used  for  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  homelessness  and  the  dissolution  of  intact  fami- 
lies through  out-of-home  placements  of  children.  In  New  Jersey,  we 
had  to  answer  the  critical  questions  on  our  own. 

The  increase  in  homelessness  is  largely  beyond  the  State's  con- 
trol. Other  problems  in  our  society  such  as  the  economy,  high  un- 
employment, the  increase  in  single-parent  households,  and  the  ris- 
ing alcohol  and  drug  problems  contributed  to  the  sudden  rise  in 
homeless  families  and  to  the  breakup  of  family  units. 

We  applaud  the  administration  for  trying  to  grapple  with  some 
of  these  problems  by  proposing  changes  in  the  welfare  system,  but 
obviously  many  of  these  problems  will  be  with  us  for  some  time. 
As  such,  capping  Federal  emergency  assistance  will  only  intensify 
the  problem  of  homelessness  in  New  Jersey. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  address 
the  problem  of  homelessness  in  our  State  without  full  Federal  sup- 
port. While  we  now  have  clearer  policy  from  HHS  on  what  EA  can 
be  spent  on,  the  proposed  cap  sends  a  signal  to  New  Jersev  and 
other  States  that  the  Federal  Government  will  no  longer  be  an 
equal  partner  with  the  States  and  localities  to  address  the  needs 
of  homeless  families. 

This  is  important  because  we  have  been  able  to  build  a  fragile 
coalition  in  New  Jersey  to  assist  homeless  families  only  because  all 
parties  were  aware  of  the  Federal  Government's  equal  financial 
support.  The  proposed  cap  now  jeopardizes  that  coalition  and  un- 
dermines the  progress  we  have  made  to  address  this  very  com- 
plicated problem.  At  a  minimum.  States  will  think  twice  before  tak- 
ing any  risks  to  assist  the  homeless  if  the  cap  is  adopted. 

The  proposed  cap  also  contradicts  the  goal  of  welfare  reform:  To 
foster  self-sufficiency.  We  support  expanded  education  and  training 
opportunities  that  can  lead  to  permanent  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 
However,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  parents  to  participate  in  these 
activities  if  they  are  homeless. 

Ironically,  there  may  be  a  greater  need  for  emergency  assistance 
under  the  proposed  bill  to  reform  welfare  because  of  the  sanctions 
that  will  be  imposed  for  noncompliance.  We  must  attend  to  a  fami- 
ly's primary  needs  first  before  we  can  require  that  the  able-bodied 
members  take  other  actions  which  ultimately  will  lead  to  their 
independence. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  you  not  to  cap  EA.  If  a  cap  is  un- 
avoidable, then  certain  changes  in  the  proposal  should  be  adopted 
to  make  it  fairer. 

For  example,  if  a  State  is  held  to  its  1991  Federal  funding  level, 
it  should  be  adjusted  for  inflation.  Also,  a  State  should  be  able  to 
carry  over  funds  into  the  next  fiscal  year  if  it  does  not  fully  utilize 
its  entitlement.  And,  if  a  State  does  not  plan  to  use  its  full  EA 
funds,  those  funds  should  be  reallocated  to  other  States  for  their 
use.  Furthermore,  we  understand  some  States  under  the  prepared 
cap  would  see  a  decrease  in  their  Federal  allocation  as  they  are  not 
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protected  by  the  1991  hold-harmless.  The  cap  should  be  adjusted 
to  provide  equal  protection  among  all  States  with  EA  programs. 

We  would  also  not  object  to  a  State  maintenance  of  effort  re- 
quirement to  assure  that  EA  funds  were  used  only  to  expand  serv- 
ices to  low-income  persons.  We  prefer  this  approach  rather  than 
limiting  a  State's  flexibility  to  administer  the  program. 

We  ask  that  you  not  extinguish  the  light  that  has  been  created 
by  implementing  this  EA  option  to  the  States,  this  much-needed 
program.  We  can  make  further  progress  to  assist  the  homeless,  but 
not  if  you  continue — ^we  can  onlv  make  continued  progn^ess  to  pro- 
vide additional  services  to  the  homeless,  but  only  if  we  can  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  the  Federal  Grovemment  as  an  equal  partner  to  ad- 
dress the  national  problem. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LARRY  LOCKHART 
NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES 

GOOD  AFTERNOON,  I  AM  LARRY  LOCKHART,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  OF 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES.   I  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
COMMENT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSED  CAP  ON  FEDERAL 
EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  EXPENDITURES  AS  A  METHOD  TO  FINANCE  WELFARE 
REFORM  AND  IMPRESS  UPON  YOU  THE  POSSIBLE  DIRE  IMPACTS  OF  SUCH 
ACTION . 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSES  TO  CAP  EMERGENCY  ASS I STANCE (EA) 
BASED  ON  A  VARIABLE  WEIGHTED  AVERAGE  OF  A  STATE'S  EA 
EXPENDITURES  AND  ITS  TOTAL  AFDC  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  PREVIOUS 
YEAR.   THE  CAP  IS  ADJUSTED  ANNUALLY  FOR  INFLATION.   IF  A  STATE 
EXCEEDS  THAT  CAP,  AS  NEW  JERSEY  DOES,  IT  WOULD  RECEIVE  UP  TO  THE 
SAME  ALLOCATION  IT  RECEIVED  IN  1991,  IF  IT  HAD  A  PROGRAM  IN 
1991.   STATES  THAT  ENACTED  AN  EA  PROGRAM  AFTER  1991  WOULD  NOT 
EVEN  HAVE  THAT  PROTECTION  FROM  DRAMATIC  REDUCTIONS  IN  ITS 
ALLOCATION.   THe  1991  AMOUNT  WOULD  NOT  BE  ADJUSTED  FOR  INFLATION. 

IN  NEW  JERSEY  THAT  MEANS  WE  WOULD  BE  PERMANENTLY  CAPPED  AT  ABOUT 
$23  MILLION.   HOWEVER,  WE  EXPECT  TO  SPEND  AT  LEAST  $29  MILLION 
IN  FY  1995  ASSUMING  NO  EXPANSION  IN  ELIGIBILITY.   THESE  FUNDS 
ARE  USED  ONLY  TO  SERVE  PERSONS  RECEIVING  AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH 
DEPENDENT  CHILDREN.   CURRENTLY  WE  PROVIDE  PREVENTIVE  SERVICES 
AND  SHELTER  TO  ABOUT  28,000  RECIPIENTS  A  MONTH,  MOST  OF  WHOM  ARE 
CHILDREN. 

SUCH  FAMILIES  ARE  ASSISTED  IN  MEETING  HOUSING  COSTS,  INCLUDING 
BOTH  TEMPORARY  RENTAL  COSTS  AND  PERMANENT  HOUSING  PLACEMENT 
EXPENDITURES  COMPRISED  OF  SECURITY  DEPOSITS,  MONTHLY  RENTAL 
COSTS,  BACK  RENT  OR  MORTGAGE  PAYMENTS,  TO  AVOID  EVICTION  OR  LOSS 
OF  PROPERTY,  AS  WELL  AS  UTILITY  EXPENSES.   WE  ARE  ALSO  STARTING 
TO  PROVIDE  SERVICES  TO  MAINTAIN  INTACT  FAMILIES  BY  PROVIDING 
COUNSELLING,  PARENTING  PROGRAMS,  TUTORING,  AND  PAYMENT  FOR 
SUBSTANCE  PROGRAMS  TO  AVOID  PLACEMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  FOSTER 
HOMES.   HOWEVER,  THESE  LATTER  SERVICES  MAY  HAVE  TO  BE  ELIMINATED 
IF  A  CAP  ON  EA  IS  ADOPTED. 

A  REDUCTION  OF  ABOUT  $6  MILLION  IN  OUR  STATE'S  ALLOCATION  WOULD 
JEOPARDIZE  ASSISTANCE  TO  ALLEVIATE  HOMELESSNESS  FOR  ABOUT  2000 
FAMILIES  A  MONTH. 

HOMELESSNESS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SERIOUS  PROBLEMS  FACING  LOW 
INCOME  FAMILIES  IN  OUR  STATE  AND  CREATES  THE  GREATEST  NEED  FOR 
THE  UTILIZATION  OF  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  FUNDS.   THIS  PROBLEM 
STARTED  TO  ESCALATE  IN  THE  LATE  1980 'S.   WITHIN  ONLY  A  FEW 
YEARS,  OUR  EA  EXPENDITURES  INCREASED  BY  OVER  400  PERCENT.   IN 
1987  WE  WERE  PROVIDING  EA  TO  ABOUT  TWO  THOUSAND  PERSONS  ON 
WELFARE;  BY  199  3  THAT  NUMBER  INCREASED  TO  ABOUT  THIRTY  THOUSAND. 

LIKE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  WE  ALSO  ARE  CONCERNED  ABOUT  THESE 
HIGH  COSTS  BECAUSE  OUR  STATE  SHARE  IS  ABOUT  FIFTY  PERCENT.   WE 
HAVE  THEREFORE  TAKEN  MEASURES  TO  LIMIT  THE  GROWTH  OF  SUCH  COSTS 
WHILE  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  MAINTAINING  ESSENTIAL  SERVICES. 

AS  WE  FACED  THIS  ENORMOUS  INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  AFDC 
FAMILIES  EXPERIENCING  THE  NEED  FOR  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE,  WE  HAD 
LITTLE  HELP  AND  GUIDANCE  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.   IF 
ANYTHING,  FEDERAL  POLICY  IN  THIS  AREA  WAS  EITHER  NON-EXISTENT  OR 
CONFUSING. 
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FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  (HHS) 
IN  THE  19  80 'S  HAD  NO  CLEAR  POLICY  ON  HOW  LONG  SHELTER  COULD  BE 
PROVIDED  UNDER  EA  OR  WHETHER  EA  COULD  BE  USED  FOR  MEASURES 
DESIGNED  TO  PREVENT  HOMELESSNESS  AND  THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  INTACT 
FAMILIES  THROUGH  OUT-OF-HOME  PLACEMENTS  OF  CHILDREN.   IN  NEW 
JERSEY  WE  HAD  TO  ANSWER  THE  CRITICAL  QUESTIONS  ON  OUR  OWN. 

THE  INCREASE  IN  HOMELESSNESS  IS  LARGELY  BEYOND  THE  STATE'S 
CONTROL.   OTHER  PROBLEMS  IN  OUR  SOCIETY  SUCH  AS  THE  ECONOMY, 
HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT,  THE  INCREASE  IN  SINGLE  PARENT  HOUSEHOLDS,  AND 
THE  RISING  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE  PROBLEM  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE 
SUDDEN  RISE  IN  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  AND  TO  THE  BREAKUP  OF  FAMILY 
UNITS. 

WE  APPLAUD  THE  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  TRYING  TO  GRAPPLE  WITH  SOME  OF 
THESE  PROBLEMS  BY  PROPOSING  CHANGES  IN  THE  WELFARE  SYSTEM,  BUT 
OBVIOUSLY  MANY  OF  THESE  PROBLEMS  WILL  BE  WITH  US  FOR  SOME  TIME. 
AS  SUCH,  CAPPING  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  WILL  ONLY 
INTENSIFY  THE  PROBLEM  OF  HOMELESSNESS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  CAN  ASSURE  YOU  THAT  WE  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  HOMELESSNESS  IN  OUR  STATE  WITHOUT  FULL  FEDERAL 
SUPPORT.  WHILE  WE  NOW  HAVE  CLEARER  POLICY  FROM  HHS  ON  WHAT  EA 
CAN  BE  SPENT  ON,  THE  PROPOSED  CAP  SENDS  A  SIGNAL  TO  NEW  JERSEY 
AND  OTHER  STATES  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WILL  NO  LONGER  BE 
AN  EQUAL  PARTNER  WITH  THE  STATES  AND  LOCALITIES  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
NEEDS  OF  HOMELESS  FAMILIES. 

THIS  IS  IMPORTANT  BECAUSE  WE  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE  TO  BUILD  A  FRAGILE 
COALITION  IN  NEW  JERSEY  TO  ASSIST  THE  HOMELESS  ONLY  BECAUSE  ALL 
PARTIES  WERE  AWARE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'S  EQUAL  FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT.   THE  PROPOSED  CAP  NOW  JEOPARDIZES  THAT  COALITION  AND 
UNDERMINES  THE  PROGRESS  WE  HAVE  MADE  TO  ADDRESS  THIS  VERY 
COMPLICATED  PROBLEM.   AT  A  MINIMUM,  STATES  WILL  THINK  TWICE 
BEFORE  TAKING  ANY  RISKS  TO  ASSIST  THE  HOMELESS  IF  THE  CAP  IS 
ADOPTED . 

THE  PROPOSED  CAP  ALSO  CONTRADICTS  THE  GOAL  OF  WELFARE  REFORM  — 
TO  FOSTER  SELF-SUFFICIENCY.   WE  SUPPORT  EXPANDED  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES  THAT  CAN  LEAD  TO  PERMANENT  JOBS  IN  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR.   HOWEVER,  IT  IS  UNREALISTIC  TO  EXPECT  PARENTS  TO 
PARTICIPATE  IN  THESE  ACTIVITIES  IF  THEY  ARE  HOMELESS. 

IRONICALLY,  THERE  MAY  BE  A  GREATER  NEED  FOR  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 
UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  BILL  TO  REFORM  WELFARE  BECAUSE  OF  THE 
SANCTIONS  THAT  WILL  BE  IMPOSED  FOR  NON-COMPLIANCE.   WE  MUST 
ATTEND  TO  A  FAMILY'S  PRIMARY  NEEDS  FIRST  BEFORE  WE  CAN  REQUIRE 
THAT  THE  ABLE-BODIED  MEMBERS  TAKE  OTHER  ACTIONS  WHICH  ULTIMATELY 
WILL  LEAD  TO  THEIR  INDEPENDENCE. 

WE  THEREFORE  STRONGLY  URGE  YOU  NOT  TO  CAP  EA.  IF  A  CAP  IS 
UNAVOIDABLE  THEN  CERTAIN  CHANGES  IN  THE  PROPOSAL  SHOULD  BE 
ADOPTED  TO  MAKE  IT  FAIRER. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  IF  A  STATE  IS  HELD  TO  ITS  1991  FEDERAL  FUNDING 
LEVEL  IT  SHOULD  BE  ADJUSTED  FOR  INFLATION.   ALSO,  A  STATE  SHOULD 
BE  ABLE  TO  CARRY  OVER  FUNDS  INTO  THE  NEXT  FISCAL  YEAR  IF  IT  DOES 
NOT  USE  ITS  FULL  ENTITLEMENT.   AND,  IF  A  STATE  DOES  NOT  PLAN  TO 
USE  ITS  FULL  EA  FUNDS  THOSE  FUNDS  SHOULD  BE  REALLOCATED  TO  OTHER 
STATES  FOR,  THEIR  USE.   FURTHERMORE,  WE  UNDERSTAND  SOME  STATES 
UNDER  THE  PREPARED  CAP  WOULD  SEE  A  DECREASE  IN  THEIR  FEDERAL 
ALLOCATION  AS  THEY  ARE  NOT  PROTECTED  BY  THE  19  91  "HOLD 
HARMLESS".   THE  CAP  SHOULD  BE  ADJUSTED  TO  PROVIDE  EQUAL 
PROTECTION  AMONG  ALL  STATES  WITH  EA  PROGRAMS. 
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WE  WOULD  ALSO  NOT  OBJECT  TO  A  STATE'S  MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 
REQUIREMENT  TO  ASSURE  THE  EA  FUNDS  WERE  USED  ONLY  TO  EXPAND 
SERVICES  TO  LOW-INCOME  PERSONS.   WE  PREFER  THIS  APPROACH  RATHER 
THAN  LIMITING  A  STATE'S  FLEXIBILITY  TO  ADMINISTER  THIS  PROGRAM. 

IN  CONCLUSION,  WE  BELIEVE  WE  HAVE  MADE  MUCH  PROGRESS  IN 
ASSISTING  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  IN  NEW  JERSEY.   WE  HAVE  LEARNED  THAT 
IT  MAKES  MORE  SENSE  TO  PREVENT  HOMELESSNESS  THAN  TO  ASSIST 
FAMILIES  WHO  HAVE  BECOME  HOMELESS.   FOR  THOSE  FAMILIES  THAT  DO 
BECOME  HOMELESS  WE  PROVIDE  TEMPORARY  SHELTER  IN  MORE 
APPROPRIATE,  COST-EFFECTIVE  SETTINGS.   WHILE  UNFORTUNATELY  THE 
NUMBER  OF  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  CONTINUES  TO  INCREASE,  IT  IS  AT  A 
SLOWER  RATE.   WHAT  WAS  ONCE  A  CRISIS  IS  NOW  A  MANAGEABLE 
PROBLEM.   IN  OTHER  WORDS,  WE  ARE  STARTING  TO  SEE  SOME  LIGHT  AT 
THE  END  OF  THE  TUNNEL. 

WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  NOT  EXTINGUISH  THAT  LIGHT  BY  CAPPING  THIS  MUCH 
NEEDED  PROGRAM.   WE  CAH  MAKE  FURTHER  PROGRESS  TO  ASSIST  THE 
HOMELESS  BUT  ONLY  IF  WE  CAN  CONTINUE  TO  RELY  ON  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  AS  AN  EQUAL  PARTNER  TO  ADDRESS  THIS  NATIONAL  PROBLEM. 

I  WILL  BE  HAPPY  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS  YOU  MAY  HAVE. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Rector. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  RECTOR,  SENIOR  POLICY  ANALYST 
FOR  WELFARE  AND  FAMILY  ISSUES,  HERITAGE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Rector,  Congressman,  I  have  a  chart  I  would  Hke  to  put  up. 
You  may  find  this  interesting. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  think  you  need  to  bring  it  a  Httle  closer  in  if 
you  want  me  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Rector.  Congressman,  I  have  sat  through  many,  many  of 
these  hearings. 

Chairman  Ford.  Why  don't  you  angle  it.  That  is  fine.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rector.  I  have  sat  through  many,  many  of  these  hearings 
and  I  am  always  struck  by  how  easy  it  is  to  get  government  offi- 
cials and  other  individuals  to  come  here  and  talk  about  how  we 
need  to  spend  more  money  on  welfare,  and  how  infrequently  we 
have  anyone  here  representing  the  taxpayers  who  have  to  pay 
those  costs. 

I  am  here  today  to  say  that  the  war  on  poverty  has  failed,  and 
that  the  war  on  poverty  was  an  incredibly  costly  failure. 

If  you  take  the  welfare  state,  and  by  welfare,  I  mean  those  pro- 
grams targeted  to  low-income  and  poor  Americans  which  provide 
cash,  food,  housing,  medical  care,  social  services  and  training. 

Since  the  war  on  poverty,  we  have  spent  $5.3  trillion  on  those 
programs,  but  if  you  look  at  the  chart  here 

Chairman  Ford.  Can  you  name  the  programs? 

Mr.  Rector.  They  are  listed  in  my  written  testimony. 

There  are  over  75  different  Federal  means-tested  welfare  pro- 
grams. If  you  look  at  the  chart,  you  see  that  in  1950,  a  third  of  the 
population  was  poor.  The  poverty  rate — while  this  chart  shows 
spending  in  constant  dollars  in  the  red,  the  black  line  is  the  pov- 
erty rate.  Poverty  is  plummeting  from  its  peak  in  1950  down  to 
1975,  falling  about  1  percent  per  year. 

Meanwhile,  welfare  spending  is  extraordinarily  low.  In  1965 
through  1968  when  the  programs  came  online,  the  war  on  poverty 
started  and  from  that  point  on,  there  was  no  progress  against  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States. 

We  not  only  didn't  make  any  progress;  we  clearly  brought  to  an 
end  the  natural  progress  that  we  were  making  against  poverty  be- 
fore the  war  on  poverty  started.  Last  year  in  1993,  the  Federal 
Government  ran  over  75  different  welfare  programs  for  low-income 
and  poor  Americans. 

Chairman  Ford.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  those  programs? 

Mr.  Rector,  I  do  in  my  written  testimony.  It  is  a  long  list,  goes 
on  for  several  pages. 

Those  programs  cost  the  taxpayer  in  Federal  and  State  spending 
over  $324  billion,  5  percent  of  the  ^oss  national  product.  The  aver- 
age cost  per  taxpaying  household  in  the  United  States  was  $3,400 
in  combating  poverty  last  year. 

That  is  the  good  news,  because  the  bad  news  is  that  if  you  take 
those  75  programs  and  you  take  the  CBO  projections  on  those  pro- 
grams, the  baseline,  which  is  always  low,  I  might  remind  you,  and 
run  that  out  for  the  next  5  years  and  put  in  the  required  State 
match,  by  1999,  spending  on  these  programs  will  hit  $550  billion. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  say  this.  I  am  going  to  correct  you  now. 
With  all  due  respect  to  you,  and  I  appreciate  your  testimony,  but 
you  are  not  going  to  come  before  this  subcommittee  and  give  us 
these  numbers. 

Mr.  Rector.  Do  you  want  me  to  finish  my  testimony? 

Chairman  FORD.  You  are  going  to  finish  it,  but  you  are  going  to 
talk  about  AFDC.  When  you  are  talking  to  the  public  like  this,  you 
are  not  going  to  talk  about  supplemental  security  income  for  the 
bhnd  ana  the  aged.  I  don't  consider  SSI  as  an  AFDC  program. 

You  are  talking  about  elderly  people  and  handicapped  people 
who  are  blind.  We  are  talking  about  disabled  citizens  that  fall 
under  the  Social  Security  program. 

Mr.  Rector.  What  about  food  stamps? 

Chairman  Ford.  Hold  on  1  minute.  Let  me  finish.  We  are  not 
going  to  deal  with  food  stamps  unless  vou  can  break  it  out  and  talk 
about  what  the  elderly  population  mignt  receive  under  food  stamps. 

It  is  not  considered  as  an  AFDC  program.  Assistance  to  refugees, 
adoption  assistance;  the  Medicaid  program,  where  50  percent  or 
more  of  those  fxmds  go  for  nursing  home  care  for  the  elderly  in  this 
country. 

You  go  down  the  list  of  your  things.  There  is  no  need  for  you 
coming  to  this  subcommittee  with  these  things.  We  are  dealing 
with  welfare  reform.  There  is  Medicaid  for  welfare  children,  for 
mothers  on  welfare,  food  stamps  for  the  welfare  population,  which 
is  13  million  people. 

You  are  going  to  separate  those  out.  You  are  not  going  to  bring 
all  of  these  numbers  to  this  subcommittee  and  talk  about  trillions 
of  dollars  being  spent  on  welfare.  We  are  dealing  with  a  welfare 
system  that  has  13  million  people  in  the  system,  $20  billion  or  less 
in  the  Federal  Government  is  being  spent  all  total  on  the  AFDC 
program. 

There  are  two  other  things  that  can  be  added,  food  stamps  and 
Medicaid.  You  do  not  take  into  consideration  tne  total  Medicaid 
progpram. 

Mr.  Rector.  With  all  due  respect,  I  don't  think  that  when  Presi- 
dent Clinton  promised  to  end  welfare  as  we  know  it  that  the  aver- 
age voter  listening  to  that  said  "Aha,  what  he  means  by  that  are 
three  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  in  Ways  and  Means."  I  think  they  thought  end- 
ing welfare  as  we  know  it. 

Welfare,  as  we  know  it,  is  75  different  pro-ams.  This  is  like  try- 
ing to  talk  about  the  defense  budget  and  insisting  that  you  can 
only  talk  about  the  Marine  Corps  because  the  Army,  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  are  not  part  of  welfare. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Defense  Department  has  been  used  on 
JOBS  creation  programs  for  many  years  in  this  country.  If  you  look 
at  the  defense  contractors  and  the  waste  and  abuse,  we  have  seen 
what  has  happened  here. 

Mr.  Rector.  If  you  are  talking  about  the  defense  budget,  we 
know  what  the  defense  outlays  are  in  aggregate.  I  am  talking 
about  the  aggregate  welfare  system  which  is  what  President  Clin- 
ton was  talking  about. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  talking  about  welfare  reform,  you,  Con- 
gpressman,  have  to  take  cognizance  that  all  of  the  Republican  bills 
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offered  in  both  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  do  deal  with  what  I 
am  talking  about  today,  which  is  a  cap  on  the  aggregate  growth  of 
welfare  spending.  If  you  don't  want  to  debate  that  issue  here  in 
this  subcommittee 

Chairman  Ford.  I  don't  have  to  debate  that  issue  with  you  here. 
You  are  going  to  testify,  but  you  are  going  talk  about  wnat  is  in 
the  welfare  bill  that  we  are  discussing.  You  aren't  going  to  set  the 
debate  on  this  table  with  the  Heritage  Foundation. 

You  are  going  to  testify,  but  you  are  not  going  to  leave  the  public 
perception  that  we  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  welfare. 

Mr.  Rector.  On  AFDC. 

Chairman  Ford.  That  is  what  this  subject  matter  is  about  and 
that  is  what  I  anticipate  you  to  testify  on,  and  nothing  short  of 
that. 

Mr.  Rector.  Your  remarks  remind  me  of  the  famous  line 

Chairman  Ford.  I  don't  need  you  to  comment  on  what  my  re- 
marks remind  you  of,  Mr.  Rector.  I  am  asking  that  you  complete 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  Rector.  I  think  that  it  is  essential,  as  I  said,  that  any  real 
welfare  reform  must  address  capping  the  aggregate  growth  of  all 
75  welfare  programs  and  not  of  3  of  them.  I  think  that  that  is  an 
abuse  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  will  go  on  and  target  my  additional  remarks  on  the  limited 
question  of  immigration  and  welfare.  I  believe  that  immigration 
should  be  open  to  individuals  who  wish  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  work  and  be  self-sufficient. 

Immigration  should  not  be  an  avenue  to  welfare  dependence. 
Noncitizens  are  among  the  fastest-growing  groups  of  welfare  de- 
pendents. In  1993,  there  were  nearly  700,000  lawful  resident  aliens 
receiving  aid  from  the  SSI  program,  up  from  around  120,000  in 
1982,  a  430-percent  increase  just  in  10  years. 

Total  welfare  costs  for  noncitizens  in  the  SSI  progn^am  now  ap- 
proach $7  billion  a  year.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  noncitizen 
SSI  recipients  are  elderly. 

The  data  show  increasingly  welfare  is  becoming  a  way  of  life  for 
elderly  immigrants  entering  the  United  States.  Analysis  of  elderly 
immigrants  in  California  show  that  45  percent  of  them  received 
cash  welfare  in  1990.  Among  Russian  immigrants,  the  figure  is  66 
percent;  among  Chinese  55  percent. 

Although  many  of  the  elderly  noncitizens  on  SSI  come  from  po- 
litically oppressive  nations,  the  majority  do  not.  The  single  greatest 
number  of  aliens  on  SSI  come  from  Mexico.  Other  nations  such  as 
the  Philippines,  the  Dominican  Republic,  South  Korea  and  India 
also  produce  lar^e  numbers  of  recipients. 

Moreover,  while  we  can  greatly  sympathize  with  those  individ- 
uals who  have  suffered  from  political  oppression  and  economic  fail- 
ure inherent  to  Communist  regimes,  we  must  not  attempt  to  use 
the  U.S.  welfare  program  to  redress  that  suffering. 

The  U.S.  welfare  system  cannot  serve  as  a  retirement  reservoir 
for  the  elderly  of  failed  and  oppressive  political  systems.  Just  as 
the  U.S.  military  cannot  serve  as  a  global  policeman,  U.S.  welfare 
programs  cannot  serve  as  a  global  retirement  system. 

In  short,  the  U.S.  welfare  system  is  indeed  now  serving  as  a  de- 
luxe retirement  benefit  for  the  elderly  of  many  impoverished  na- 
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tions.  If  current  trends  continue,  the  United  States  will  have  more 
than  23.5  million  noncitizens  on  SSI  within  10  years  at  an  annual 
cost  of  over  $35  billion. 

The  steps  for  real  reform  are  clear.  First,  Congress  should  elimi- 
nate welfare  eligibility  for  noncitizens;  second,  it  should  ensure 
that  sponsoring  relatives  bear  the  full  and  permanent  responsibil- 
ity of  supporting  their  immigrating  kinfolk.  Most  noncitizens  on 
SSI  who  were  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  do  have  rel- 
atives capable  of  supporting  them. 

In  order  to  have  brought  a  relative  to  the  United  States  in  the 
first  place,  the  sponsor  must  have  demonstrated  capacity  of  support 
and  most  sponsors  did,  in  fact,  support  their  immigrant  relatives 
for  at  least  3  years  after  arrival. 

If  SSI  benefits  for  noncitizens  were  terminated  in  most  cases, 
family  support  which  sustained  the  immigrant  immediately  aft^er 
the  arrival  in  the  United  States  would  be  resumed  and  that  is  the 
course  that  we  should  take.  Under  no  cases  should  these  costs  be 
passed  on  to  the  general  taxpayer. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  with  regard  to  general  welfare  reform 
that  in  1988,  I  predicted  the  reform  that  this  Congress  passed 
would  lead  to  increasing  welfare  costs,  increasing  caseloads  and 
higher  rates  of  illegitimacy.  All  three  of  those  things  happened. 

I  now  predict  that  if  the  Clinton  administration  bill  is  enacted, 
it  will  lead  to  higher  welfare  costs,  higher  welfare  enrollments  and 
increasing  illegitimacy,  and  that  prediction,  too,  will  come  true. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  attachments  follow:] 
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Controlling  WeUvc  Spending 

Introduction 

The  total  annual  cost  of  U.S.  welfare  spending  now  exceeds  $324  billion;  this 
amounts  to  more  than  $3,400  for  each  taxapaying  household  in  the  U.S.   After  adjusting  for 
inflation,  welfare  spending  is  now  9  times  greater  than  when  Lyndon  Johnson  launched  the 
War  on  Poverty  in  the  mid-sixties. 

As  in  the  current  welfare  reform  debate,  each  prior  expansion  of  the  welfare  system 
has  been  rationalzed  as  an  'investment'  which  would  save  money  in  the  long  run.   But  diese 
'investments'  have  led  only  to  higher  spending  and  escalating  social  problems.   Since  the 
onset  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  the  U.S.  has  spent  over  $5.3  trillion  on  welfare.    But  during 
the  same  period,  the  official  poverty  rate  has  remained  virtually  unchanged;  dq)endency  has 
soared;  the  fomily  has  collapsed  and  illegitimacy  has  skyrocketed.  And  crime  has  esclalated 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  growth  in  wel^e  spending. 

U.S.  society  can  no  longer  tolerate  opea-eoded  growth  in  destructive  welfare 
spending.   A  key  goal  of  any  serious  welftire  reform  must  be  to  limit  the  fiiture  growdi  of 
welfare  spending.   Reform  must  also  focus  on  eliminating  the  most  extravagant  examples  of 
wasteful  spending,  such  as  providing  welfare  benefits  to  non-citizens. 

Defining  the  U.S.  Welfare  System 

The  federal  government  currently  runs  over  75  interrelated  and  overlqiping  welfare 
programs.   Many  states  operate  independent  state  programs  in  addition  to  the  federal 
programs.   (A  complete  list  of  welfare  programs  is  attached.)      The  welfare  system  may  be 
defined  as  the  total  set  of  government  programs  explicitly  designed  to  assist  poor  and  low 
income  Americans.   Welfare  assistance  has  three  ostensible  objectives: 

1^  Sii«>taifiing  Living  Standards  Through  Cash  and  Non-Cash  Transfers. 
Federal  and  state  governments  provide  cash  aid,  food,  housing  and  medical 
assistance.  These  programs  are  intended  to  directly  raise  an  individtial's 
material  standard  of  living.   Such  aid  directly  substitutes  for  the  private  sector 
income  which  the  welfare  recipient  is  presumed  to  be  incapable  of  earning  for 
him  or  herself. 

2)  Promoting  Self-Sufficiency.   A  smaller  number  of  government  programs 
are  intended  to  increase  the  cognitive  abilities,  earnings  capacity  and  living 
skills  of  lower  income  persons.   Typical  programs  in  this  category  would 
include  govenmiem  job  training  programs  for  low  skilled  individuals  or  qjecial 
education  programs  targeted  at  disadvantaged  persons. 

3)  Aiding  economically  distrMSfiri  mmmiiniriex    The  federal  government  also 
provides  aid  to  governments  in  low  income  or  economically  distressed  areas. 
The  nominal  intent  of  this  aid  is  to  broaden  the  economic  opportunities  within 
the  community  and  thereby  indirectly  to  benefit  low-income  persons  who  live 
there. 

Targeted.  Categorical,  and  Means-Tested  Programs 
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An  additional  criterion  for  defining  the  welfare  state  is  that  welfare  programs  are 
1,  cateeorical.  or  mcans-testgd.   Targeted  programs  provide  assistance  to  communities 
winch  either  have  a  high  percentage  of  poor  and  low  income  persons  or  are  'economically 
distressed".   Categorical  welfare  programs  provide  aid  to  specific  disadvantaged  or  needy 
groups  such  as  migrant  farm  workers,  homeless  persons,  or  abandoned  children.' 

'Means-tested*  programs  also  provide  aid  directly  to  low  income  and  poor  persons. 
A  wide  variety  of  government  programs  such  as  cash,  food,  housing  and  medical  care  can  be 
'means-tested',  and  roughly  93  percent  of  total  welfare  spending  takes  the  form  of  means- 
tested  aid  directly  to  individuals.         Means-tested  programs  restrict  eligibility  for  benefits  to 
persons  who  have  "means'  (i.e.  non-welfore  income)  below  a  certain  level.    Individuals  who 
have  non-welfare  income  above  a  specified  cut  off  level  cannot  receive  aid.   Thus,  Food 
Stamps  and  public  housing  are  'means-tested'  programs,  because  benefits  are  limited  to 
lower  income  persons.   By  contrast.  Social  Security  and  public  schools  are  not  'means- 
tested'.' 

Total  Welfare  Spending 

Total  federal  and  state  spending  on  welfare  programs  was  $324.3  billion  in  FY  1993. 
Of  the  total,  $234.3  billion  or  72%  comes  from  federal  funding  and  $90  billion  or  28% 
comes  from  state  or  local  fiinds.   But  these  figures  significantly  understate  the  role  of  the 
federal  government  in  welfare.   Many  federal  welfare  programs  require  a  state  government 
contribution;  in  order  for  individuals  within  a  state  to  receive  aid  from  these  federal 
programs,  the  state  government  must  match  or  pay  a  certain  share  of  federal  spending  in  the 
state  on  that  program.   Out  of  the  total  of  $90  billion  in  state  and  local  welfare  spending 
described  in  this  paper  Ailly  $78.6  billion  takes  the  form  of  state  and  local  contributions  to 
federally  created  welfare  programs.   Of  total  welfare  spending  of  $324  billicm,  only  $11.4 
billion  or  3.5%  is  spending  for  independent  state  welfare  programs.' 

Categories  of  Welfare  Spending 

As  noted,  the  welfare  system  theoretically  is  designed  to  promote  three  proclaimed 
goals:   to  prop  up  material  living  standards;  to  promote  self-sufficieiKy;  and  to  expand 
economic  (q>portunities  within  low-income  communities.   Federal  and  state  governments 
operate  a  variety  of  welfare  programs  to  meet  these  goals.   Such  programs  include:   cash  aid 
programs;  food  programs;  medical  aid  programs;  housing  aid  programs;  energy  aid 
IHt)grams;  jobs  and  training  programs;  targeted  and  means-tested  education  programs;  social 
service  programs;  and  urban  and  community  development  programs. 

Cash  Aid        The  federal  government  operates  eight  major  means-tested  cash 
assistance  programs.   Many  state  govenmients  also  operate  independent  cash  programs 


'  Although  a  categorical  program  will  not  have  formal 
financial  means-test  (as  described  in  the  main  text),  the  nature 
of  the  group  served  as  well  as  the  method  of  operating  the 
program  will  result  in  the  bulk  of  assistance  going  to  low  inocme 
persons . 

'Some  programs  such  as  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  are  formally 
means-tested  but  the  means-test  or  income  cut  off  is  so  high  that 
the  program  benefits  mainly  the  middle  class.   Despite  the  means- 
test,  such  programs  should  not  be  considered  part  of  the  welfare 
system,  and  have  not  been  included  in  the  programs  listed  or 
spending  totals  calculated  for  this  paper. 

'Comprehensive  figiires  on  independent  state  and  local 
welfare  spending  are  difficult  to  obtain.   It  is  possible  that 
there  is  as  much  as  $10  to  $15  billion  dollars  in  independent 
state  and  local  welfare  spending  which  is  not  included  in  this 
report.   However,  even  if  this  extra  state  and  local  spending 
were  included  in  the  spending  totals,  the  welfare  system  would 
still  be  overwhelmingly  federal  in  structure. 
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termed  General  Assistance  or  General  Relief.  Tbtal  cash  welfare  ^lending  by  federal 
and  state  governments  reached  $71.5  billion  in  FY  1993. 

Food  Aid        The  federal  government  provides  1 1  major  programs  providing  food 
assistance  to  low  income  persons.  Total  food  aid  to  low  income  persons  equalled  $36 
billion  in  FY  1993. 

Housing  Aid  The  federal  government  runs  14  major  housing  programs  for  low 
income  persons.   Many  state  govoimients  also  operate  indqiendent  state  public 
housing  programs.   Total  housing  aid  for  low  income  persons  equalled  $23.3  billion  in 
FY  1993. 

Medical  Aid  The  federal  government  runs  8  medical  programs  for  low  income 
persons.   Many  states  operate  independent  medical  Gtneral  Assistance  programs. 
Total  medical  aid  equalled  $153.8  billion  in  FY  1993. 

Enerey  Aid  The  federal  government  operates  2  programs  to  help  pay  the  energy  bills 
or  to  insulate  the  homes  of  persons  with  low  incomes.   Total  spending  equalled  $1.6 
billion  in  FY  1993. 

Education  Aid  The  federal  government  runs  10  programs  providing  educational 
assistance  to  low  income  persons,  disadvantaged  minorities,  ot  low-income 
communities.  Total  spending  equalled  $17.3  billion  in  FY  1993. 

Training  and  Jobs  Programs  The  federal  government  currently  operates  9  different 
jobs  and  training  programs  for  low  income  persons,  costing  $3.3  billion  in  FY  1993. 

Targeted  and  Means-Tested  Social  Services  The  federal  government  also  runs  1 1 
programs  providing  special  social  services  to  low  income  persons.   These  programs 
cost  $8.4  bUlion  in  FY  1993. 

Ufhan  and  Community  Aid  Programs  The  federal  government  runs  5  programs  to  aid 
economically  distressed  communities.   These  programs  cost  $4.8  billion  in  FY  1993. 


The  Growth  of  the  Welfare  State 

The  welfare  state,  after  remaining  at  low  levels  through  the  1950's  and  early  1960's, 
has  undergone  explosive  growth  since  the  onset  of  the  War  on  Poverty.  In  inflation  adjusted 
terms,  welfare  spending  has  grown  in  every  year  except  one  since  the  mid-sixties. 

*  In  constant  dollars  federal,  state  and  local  governments  now  spend  9  times  as  much 
on  welfare  as  in  1964  when  the  War  on  Poverty  was  beginning.  Welfere  spending  per 
capita  in  constant  dollars  is  seven  times  as  high  as  in  1964. 

*  After  adjusting  for  inflation  welfare  ^lending  per  capita  today  is  five  times  as  high 
as  during  the  Great  Depression  when  a  quarter  of  the  work  force  was  tmemployed. 

*  Welfare  spending  is  absorbing  an  ever  greater  share  of  the  national  economy.   In 
1964  welfare  spending  equalled  1.23  percent  of  Gross  Domestic  Product.   By  1993, 
spending  had  risen  to  5. 1  percent  of  GNP;  This  was  a  record  high,  exceeding  the 
previous  peak  set  during  the  Great  Depression. 

*  Welfare  spending  in  FY  1991,  FY  1992,  FY  1993  exceeded  defense  ^)ending  for 
the  first  time  since  the  1930's. 

*  There  are  repeated  claims  that  Ronald  Reagan  "slashed'  welfare  spending.  In 
reality  welfare  spending  grew  during  the  1980's,  after  adjusting  for  inflation.  In 
1993,  per  capita  welfare  spending  in  constant  dollars  was  43  percent  higher  than 
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when  President  Reagan  took  office  in  1980. 

*  Contrary  to  some  claims  the  growth  in  welfare  spending  has  not  been  limited  to 
medical  aid.   In  constant  dollars,  pa  capita  cash,  food  and  bousing  aid  is  now  31 
percent  higher  than  in  1980  and  4.6  times  higher  than  in  1964. 

The  Total  Cost  of  the  War  on  Poverty 

The  financial  cost  of  the  War  on  Poverty  has  been  enormous.     Between  1964  and 
1994,  welfare  spending  has  cost  the  taxpayers  $3.3  trillion  in  constant  1993  dollars.   This  is 
greater  than  the  cost  of  defeating  Germany  and  Japan  in  World  War  II,  after  adjusting  for 
inflation.   Out  of  total  welfare  spending  of  $3.3  trillion,  cash  welfare  programs  cost  $1.3 
trillion.  Medical  programs  assisting  low  income  persons  have  cost  $2.1  trillion.  Spending  on 
food  programs  equalled  $602  billion,  while  housing  and  energy  aid  programs  for  low  income 
persons  have  cost  $490  bilUon.   Special  education  programs  for  low  income  children  have 
cost  $319  billion,  and  jobs  and  training  programs  have  cost  $213  billion.   An  additional  $230 
billion  was  spent  on  special  social  services  for  the  poor,  and  $172  billion  has  been  spent  on 
development  aid  for  low  income  communities. 


Projected  Growth  of  Welfare  Spending 

The  notion  that  the  U.S.  would  spend  $3.3  trillion  on  the  War  on  Poverty  would  have 
dumbfounded  most  members  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  White  House.   In  launching  the  War  on 
Poverty,  President  Johnson  did  not  promise  an  open-ended  expansion  to  the  welfare  state. 
Instead,  be  spoke  of  a  temporary  investment  which  would  help  the  poor  to  become  self- 
sufficient  and  cUmb  into  main  stream  society.   But  the  growth  of  the  welfare  state  has  been 
unending  and  relentless. 

Moreover,  there  is  not  even  the  faintest  glimmer  of  'light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel'  for 
the  end  of  the  War  on  Poverty.   According  to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  total  annual 
welfare  spending  will  rise  to  $338  billion  and  6  percent  of  GDP  by  1999.   By  that  year  the 
U.S.  will  be  spending  more  than  two  dollars  on  welfare  for  each  dollar  spent  on  national 
defense. 

While  a  major  portion  of  the  projected  growth  of  welfore  spending  is  for  medical 
services,  other  programs  will  show  steady  growth  as  well.   For  example,  spending  on  cash, 
food,  and  housing  programs  is  projected  to  grow  by  over  a  third  during  the  next  five  years. 


The  Social  Costs  of  the  War  on  Poverty 

Despite  this  massive  spending,  in  many  respects  the  fate  of  lower  income  Americans 
has  become  worse,  not  better,  in  the  last  quarter  century.   Today,  one  child  in  seven  is  being 
raised  on  welfare  through  the  AFDC  program.   When  the  War  on  Poverty  began  roughly  one 
black  child  in  four  in  the  U.S.  was  bom  out  of  wedlock.  Today  two  out  of  three  black 
children  are  bom  out  of  wedlock.   Rapid  increases  in  illegitimacy  are  occurring  among  low 
income  whites  as  well;  the  illegitimate  birth  rate  among  low  income  white  high  school  drop 
outs  is  48  percent.   Overall  nearly  a  third  of  children  in  the  U.S.  are  now  bom  to  single 
mothers. 


Examples  of  Wa.ste  in  Welfare:  Immigrants  on  SSI 

Welfare  spending  not  only  has  destructive  social  consequences,  much  of  it  is  simply 
extravagant.   A  clear  example  of  waste  in  the  welfare  system  is  the  growing  number  of  non- 
citizens  receiving  welfare.  Immigration  should  be  open  to  individuals  who  wish  to  come  to 
the  United  States  to  woi1(  and  be  self-sufficient.   Immigration  should  not  become  an  avenue 
to  welfare  dq>endence.   Prudent  restrictions  on  providing  welfare  to  recent  immigrants  has 
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long  been  part  of  the  American  tradition.   Becoming  a  public  charge  was  grounds  for 
deportation  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  even  before  the  revolution.   Our  first 
immigration  law,  passed  by  Congress  in  1882,  instructed  immigration  officials  to  deport  any 
person  who,  in  their  opinion,  might  become  a  public  charge.   Today,  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  declares  unequivocally  'any  alien  who,  within  five  years  after  the  date  of 
entry,  has  become  a  public  charge  from  causes  not  affirmatively  shown  to  have  arisen  since 
entry  is  dqx)rtable".   Clearly,  this  provision  of  law  is  ignored. 

Today,  non-citizens  are  among  the  fastest  growing  groups  of  welfare  dependents.  In 
1993,  there  were  nearly  700,000  lawful  resident  aliens  receiving  aid  from  the  SSI  program. 
This  was  up  from  128,000  in  1982:  a  430  percent  increase  in  just  10  years.  Total  welfare 
costs  for  non-citizens  in  the  SSI  program  now  approach  $7  billion  per  year. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  non-citizen  SSI  recipients  are  elderly.   Most  apply  for 
welfare  within  five  years  of  arriving  in  the  U.S.   These  SSI  recipients  are  concentrated  in  a 
few  states.   Five  states  alone  (California,  New  York,  Rorida,  Texas,  and  New  Jersey) 
account  for  nearly  80  percent  of  the  total. 

The  data  show  that  welfare  is  becoming  a  way  of  life  for  elderly  immigrants  altering 
the  United  States.   Professor  Norman  MatlofTs  analysis  of  elderly  immigrants  in  California 
shows  that  45  percent  received  cash  welfare  in  1990.   Among  Russian  immigrants,  the  figure 
is  66  percent;  among  Chinese,  55  percent.   Worse,  the  trend  is  accelerating.   More  recent 
immigrants  are  far  more  likely  to  become  welfare  dependents  than  those  who  arrived  in  the 
U.S.  in  earlier  decades. 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  elderly  immigrants  on  welfare  is  a  clear  violation  of 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  U.S.  immigration  law.   The  relatives  who  sponsored  the  entry 
of  these  individuals  into  the  U.S.  implicitly  promised  that  the  new  immigrants  would  not 
become  a  burden  to  the  U.S.  tax  payer.    But  many,  if  not  most,  sponsors  are  enrolling  their 
elderly  immigrant  relatives  on  welfare  soon  after  the  end  of  the  three  year  waiting  period. 
Once  on  SSI,  there  is  every  indication  that  these  immigrants  will  remain  on  welfare 
indefinitely. 

Although  many  of  the  elderly  non-citizens  on  SSI  come  from  politically  oppressive 
nations  such  as  Cuba  or  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  majority  do  not.   The  single  greatest 
number  of  aliens  on  SSI  come  from  Mexico.   Other  nations,  such  as  the  Philippines,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  South  Korea,  and  India,  also  contribute  large  numbers  of  recipients. 

Moreover,  while  we  all  greatly  sympathize  with  those  individuals  who  have  suffered 
from  political  oppression  and  economic  failure  inherent  to  communist  regimes,  we  must  not 
attempt  to  use  U.S.  welfare  programs  to  redress  that  suffering.   The  U.S.  welfare  system 
cannot  serve  as  a  retirement  reservoir  for  the  elderly  of  failed,  oppressive  political  systems, 
no  matter  how  greatly  we  feel  for  the  past  and  present  suffering  of  these  individuals. 
Just  as  the  U.S.  military  cannot  serve  as  a  global  policeman,   U.S.  welfare  programs  cannot 
serve  as  a  global  retirement  system. 

Limiting  Welfare  to  Non-citizens 

In  short,  the  U.S.  welfare  system  is  now  serving  as  a  deluxe  retirement  benefit  for  the 
elderly  of  many  impoverished  nations.    If  current  trends  continue,  the  U.S.  will  have  more 
than  3.5  million  non-citizens  on  SSI  within  10  years,  at  an  aimual  cost  of  over  $35  billion. 

As  in  most  other  issues,  the  Clinton  welfare  pr(qx)sal  on  this  question  offers  no  more 
than  a  fig  leaf  of  reform.   The  proposed  Clinton  legislation  will  not  significantly  reduce 
current  costs  to  the  taxpayer,  nor  will  it  stem  the  growth  of  immigrants  on  welfue. 

The  steps  for  real  reform  are  clear.   First,  Congress  should  eliminate  welfare 
eligibility  for  all  non-citizens.   Second,  Congress  should  ensure  that  the  sponsoring 
individuals  who  were  responsible  for  bringing  elderly  relatives  to  the  U.S.  in  the  first  place 
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bear  the  full  and  pennanent  responsibility  of  supporting  their  immigrating  kinfolk.  This 
should  include  mandatory  garnishment  of  earnings  if  voluntary  support  by  the  sponsoring 
relative  is  not  provided. 

Just  as  we  expect  an  absent  parent  to  pay  child  support  for  his  children,  we  must 
expect  individuals  who  voluntarily  bring  elderly  and  near-elderly  relatives  to  the  U.S.  to  liilly 
support  those  relatives.   This  obligation  to  support  should  be  permanent  and  should  not  be 
limited  to  three  or  five  years  as  under  current  law.    Under  no  circumstances  should  the  cost 
of  supporting  elderly  and  near-elderly  immigrants  to  the  U.S.  be  passed  on  the  general 
taxpayer. 

Most  non-citizens  on  SSI  who  were  lawfully  admitted  to  the  U.S.  do  have  relatives 
capable  of  supporting  them.   In  order  to  have  brought  a  relative  to  the  U.S.  in  the  first  place, 
the  sponsor  must  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  support  that  relative.   And  most  sponsers 
did,  in  fact,  support  their  immigrant  relatives  for  at  least  three  years  after  arrival.   If  SSI 
benefits  for  non-citizens  were  terminated,  in  most  cases  the  family  support  which  sustained 
the  immigrant  immediately  after  arrival  in  the  U.S.  would  simply  be  resumed.   In  some 
cases,  the  supporting  family  might  decide  it  was  best  to  return  their  elderly  relation  to  their 
native  country  once  the  largesse  of  U.S.  welfare  is  withdrawn. 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases  it  might  be  necesary  to  contiune  some  form  of  federal 
aid.   Some  non-citizens  on  SSI  may  lack  relatives  to  support  them,  and  may  be  unable  to 
return  to  the  politically  oppressive  nations  from  which  they  emigrated  (e.g.,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
or  Vietnam).   Such  elderly  individuals,  who  are  true  political  refugees,  who  are  incapable  of 
self-support,  and  who  lack  supporting  relatives  should  receive  aid  under  federal  refugee 
programs. 


Eliminating  the  Requirement  for  States  to  Provide  Free  Education  to  Illegal  Immigrants. 

Another  pressing  issue  concerning  govermnent  benefits  and  immigration  is  the 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  in  Pyler  v.  Doe.    Under  this  case,  the  court  has  required  state  and 
local  governments  to  provide  free  public  education  to  illegal  immigrant  children.   The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  immediately  express  its  disapproval  of  the  abuse  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  engendered  by  the  Pyler  decision.  The  Congress  should  effectively  overturn  the 
Pyler  decision  by  enacting  legislation  with  the  following  three  provisions: 

1)  Require  that  local  school  authorities  notify  the  INS  immediately  whenever  an  illegal 
alien  seeks  to  enroll  in  the  public  schools. 

2)  Require  the  INS  to  begin  deportation  proceedings  against  the  illegal  immigrant 
child  and  his  relatives  within  fourteen  days  of  notification  by  the  local  school 
authority. 

3)  Stipulate  that  a  state  or  local  government  should  not  be  responsible  for  providing 
education  services  once  deportation  proceedings  have  begun. 

The  original  Pyler  decision  was  a  narrow  5-4  verdict.   The  logic  of  the  Pyler  ruling  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  illegal  immigrant  children  should  be  educated  at  taxpayer 
expense  because  they  were  likely  to  become  permanent  members  of  our  society.   The  above 
provisions  if  enacted  would  remove  the  logical  and  practical  foundation  for  Pyler  by 
demonstrating  that  Congress  does  not  intend  illegal  inunigrants  to  become  pennanent 
members  of  our  society.    If  enacted  these  provisions  would  save  state  and  local  governments 
up  to  $3.9  billion  per  year. 


Conclusion 

Any  fair  observer  would  note  that  no  matter  bow  frequently  policy  makers  'end  welfare,'  the 
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costs  continue  to  rise.   Welfare  absorbed  around  1 .2  percent  of  GDP  when  Lyndon  Johnson 
launched  the  War  on  Poverty  in  1964;  it  had  risen  to  over  5  percent  by  1992.   With  a  $324 
billion  price  tag,  welfare  spending  now  amounts  to  roughly  $8,300  for  each  poor  person  in 
the  U.S.   Worse,  Congressional  Budget  Office  figures  show  total  welfare  costs  rising  to  a 
half  trillion  dollars,  about  6  percent  of  GNP,  by  1998.'  Predictably,  the  Clinton 
Administration  maintains  that  a  half  trillion  is  not  enough;  'ending  wel^e'  means  adding  on 
even  more  spending. 

The  long  history  of  bogus  welfare  reforms,  all  of  which  were  promised  to  save  money 
but  did  not,  leads  one  to  one  obvious  conclusion.   The  only  way  to  limit  the  growth  of 
welfare  spending  is  to  do  just  that:  limit  the  growth  of  welfare  spending.   The  welfare  system 
must  be  put  on  a  diet.   The  future  growth  of  federal  means-tested  welfare  spending  should  be 
cqiped  at  3.5  percent  per  annum.'  Individual  programs  would  be  permitted  to  grow  at 
greater  than  or  less  than  3.5  percent  according  to  congressional  priorities,  but  aggregate 
spending  must  fall  within  the  3.5  percent  ceiling. 

By  slowing  the  outpouring  from  the  federal  welfare  spigot,  the  cap  would  gradually 
reduce  the  subsidization  of  dysfunctional  behavior:  dependency,  non-work,  and  illegitimacy. 
The  cap  would  send  a  warning  signal  to  state  welfare  bureaucracies.   Cushioned  by  a  steady 
and  increasing  flow  of  federal  fimds  in  the  past,  most  bureaucracies  have  found  no  need  to 
grapple  with  the  tough  and  controversial  policies  needed  to  really  reduce  illegitimacy  and 
dependency.   With  a  cap  on  future  federal  funds,  state  governments  would,  for  the  first  time, 
be  forced  to  adopt  iimovative  and  aggressive  policies  that  would  reduce  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  current  welfare  system  is  an  abuse  and  an  insult  to  the  exhausted  American  taxpayer. 
Welfare  reform  must  also  immediately  eliminate  the  most  extravagant  forms  of  welfare 
spending  such  as  providing  retirement  to  elderly  immigrants  from  other  nations. 


'  These  figures  represent  estimated  federal,  state  and  local 
spending  on  means-tested  welfare  programs  and  aid  to  economically 
disadvantaged  communities.   The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  only  future  federal  spending.   Future  state  and  local 
spending  figures  were  estimated  separately  by  assuming  that  the 
ratio  of  federal  spending  to  state  and  local  spending  on  specific 
programs  would  remain  unchanged.   This  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
since  the  required  state  contribution  to  most  federal  welfare 
programs  is  legislatively  established  at  a  fixed  percentage  of 
federal  spending  on  that  program.   These  percentages  change 
little  over  time. 

'  Medicaid  and  means-tested  veterans  programs  should  be 
exempt  from  the  cap. 
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THE  U.S.  WELFARE  SYSTEM 

MEANS-TESTED  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  AND  AID  TO 
ECONOMICALLY  DISTRESSED  COMMUNITIES 


CASH  01)  Aid  to  Families  with  Dq)endent  Children 

Budget  Account  Number  75-1501-0-1  -609 

FY  1 993 :  federal  $  1 3.767.2  million    state  S 1 1 ,426.8  miUlon 

CASH  02)  Supplemental  Security  Income 

Budget  Account  Number:  75-0406-0-1-609 

FY  1993:  federal  $22,642  million   state  $3,300  million 

CASH  03)  General  Assistance:  Cash 

Budget  Account  Number:  none 

FY  1993:  state  $3,340  million  (estimate) 

CASH  04)  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 
Budget  Account  Number:  20-0906-0-1-609 
FY  1993:  federal  $13,663  million 

CASH  05)  Foster  Care:  Title  IV  E 

Budget  Account  Number  75-1545-1-1-506 

FY  1993:  federal  $2,532.4  million  state  $  1 ,779.352  million 

CASH  06)  Assistance  to  Refugees  and  Cuban/Haitian  Entrants 
Budget  Account  Number:  75-1503-0-1-609 
FY  1993:  federal  $65,122  million 

CASH  07)  Emergency  Assistance  to  Needy  Families  with  Children 

Budget  Account  Number:  75-1501-0-1-609 

FY  1993:  federal  $202.19  million     state:  $202.19  million 

CASH  08)  Adoption  Assistance 

Budget  Account  Number:  75- 1 545- 1  - 1  -506 

FY  1993:  federal  $273,382  million  state  $155,828  million 

CASH  09)  General  Assistance  to  Indians 
Budget  Account  Number:  14-2100-0-1-452 
FY  1993:  federal  $106.1 14  million 

MEDICAL  AID 

MEDICAL  01)  Medicaid 

Budget  Account  Number:  75-05 1 2-0- 1-551 

FY  1993:  federal  $75,744  million  state  $56,051  million 

MEDICAL  02)  General  Assistance:  Medical  Care 

Budget  Account  Number:  none 

FY  1993:  state  $5,204  million  (estimate) 

MEDICAL  03)  Indian  Health  Services 
Budget  Account  Number:  75-0390-0-1-551 
FY  1993:  federal  $1,495,454  million 

MEDICAL  04)  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services  Block  Grant 

Budget  Account  Number:  75-0350-0-1-550 

FY  1993:  federal  $664,530  million    state  $423.6  million 

MEDICAL  05)  Community  Health  Centers 
Budget  Account  Number  75-0350-0-1-550 
FY  1993:  federal  $558,808  million 

MEDICAL  06)  Medical  Assistance  to  Refugees  and  Cuban/Haitian  Entrants 
Budget  Account  Number:  75-1503-0-1-609 
FY  1993:  federal  $98,043  million 

MEDICAL  07)  Migrant  Health  Services 
Budget  Account  Number:  75-0350-0-1-550 
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FY  1993:  federal  SS7.306  mUlion 

MEDICAL  08)  Medicare  for  Persons  with  Incomes  Below  the  Federal  Poverty  Threshold 

Budget  Account  Number  None 

FY  1993:  federal  $15,516,800  million 

FOOD  AID 

FOOD  01)  Food  Stamps 

Budget  Account  Number  12-3505-0-1-605 

FY  1993:  federal  S23,577  million  state  $1,628  million 

FOOD  02)  School  Lunch  Program 
Budget  Account  Number  12-3539-0-1-605 
FY  1993:  federal  $4,670.9  million 

FOOD  03)  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women,  Infants,  and  Children  (WIC) 
Budget  Account  Number  12-351 0-0- 1  -605 
FY  1993:  federal  $2,846.5  million 

FOOD  04)  The  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Program 
Budget  Account  Number  12-3635-0-1-351 
FY  1993:  federal  $163.4  mUlion 

FOOD  05)  Nutrition  Program  for  the  Elderly 

Budget  Account  Number  12-3503-0-1-351 

FY  1993:  federal  $573,939  million   state  $65,007  million 

FOOD  06)  School  Breakfast  Program 
Budget  Account  Number:  12-3539-0-1-605 
FY  1993:  federal  $866.0  million 

FOOD  07)  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program  (Means-Tested  and  Low-Income  Component) 
Budget  Account  Number:  12-3539-0-1-605 
FY  1993:  federal  $1,225,704  million 

FOOD  08)  Summer  Food  Service  Program  for  Children 
Budget  Account  Number:  12-3539-0-1-605 
FY  1993:  federal  $210.4  million 

FOOD  09)  Needy  Families  Food  Distribution  Program  (Commodity  Food  Distribution  Program  on  Indian 
Reservations  in  Lieu  of  Food  Stamps) 
Budget  Account  Number:  12-3503-0-1-605 
FY  1993:  federal  $61,968  million 

FOOD  10)  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program  (CSFP)  for  Mothers,  Children,  and  Elderly  Persons 
Budget  Account  Number:  12-3512-0-1-605 
FY  1993:  federal  $1 10.58  million 

FOOD  1 1)  Special  Milk  Program  (Free  Segment) 
Budget  Account  Number:  12-3502-0-1-605 
FY  1993:  federal  $1.44  million 

HOUSING  AID 

HOUSING  01 )  Section  8  Lower-Income  Housing  Assistance 
Budget  Account  Number  86-0 1 64-0- 1  -604;  86-0 1 94-0- 1  -604 
FY  1993:  federal  $13,288  million 

HOUSING  02)  Low-Rent  Public  Housing 

Budget  Account  Number:  86-0163-0-1-604;  86-0164-0-1-604 

FY  1993:  federal  $3,726.8  million 

HOUSING  03)  Section  502  Rural  Housing  Loans  for  Low-Income  Families 
Budget  Account  Number:  12-2081-0-1-371 
FY  1993:  federal  $1,842,989  milUon 

HOUSING  04)  Section  236  Interest  Reduction  Payments 
Budget  Account  Number:  86-0148-0-1-604 
FY  1993:  federal  $634,744  million 

HOUSING  OS)  Section  5 1 5  Rural  Rental  Housing  Loans 
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Budget  Account  Number  12-2081-0-1-371 
FY  1993:  federal  $573,857  million 

HOUSING  06)  Section  521  Rural  Rental  Assistance  Payments 
Budget  Account  Number:  12-0137-0-1-604 
FY  1993:  federal  $393,922  million 

HOUSING  07)  Section  235  Homeownership  Assistance  for  Low-Income  Families 
Budget  Account  Number  86-0148-0-1-604 
FY  1993:  federal  $62,033  million 

HOUSING  08)  Section  101  Rent  Supplements 
Budget  Account  Number:  86-0129-0-1-604 
FY  1993:  federal  $55.1  million 

HOUSING  09)  Indian  Housing  Improvement  Grants 
Budget  Account  Number  14-2301-0-1-452 
FY  1993:  federal  $19,922  million 

HOUSING  1 0)  Section  504  Rural  Housing  Repair  Loan  Grants  for  Very  Low-Income  Rural  Homeowners 
Budget  Account  Number:  12-2081-0-1-371 
FY  1993:  federal  $1 1.330  million 

HOUSING  1 1)  Section  514  Farm  Labor  Housing  Loans 
Budget  Account  Number:  12-208I-0-1-37I 
FY  1993:  federal  $16,299  million 

HOUSING  12)  Section  523  Rural  Housing  Self-Help  Technical  Assistance  Grants  and  Section  523  Rural 

Housing  Loans 

Budget  Account  Number:  12-2006-0-0-604  (grants);  12-2080-0-1-371  (loans) 

FY  1993:  federal  $1 1.142  million 

HOUSING  13)  Section  516  Farm  Labor  Housing  Grants 
Budget  Account  Number:  1 2-2004-0- 1  -604 
FY  1993:  federal  $15,936  million 

HOUSING  14)  Section  533  Rural  Housing  Preservatioa  Grants  for  Low-Income  Rural  Homeowners 
Budget  Account  Number:  12-2070-0-1-604 
FY  1993:  federal  $23  million 

HOUSING  1 5)  Public  Housing  Expenditures  by  State  Governments 
Budget  Account  Number:  none 
FY  1993:  state  $2,856  (estimate) 

ENERGY  AID 

ENERGY  01)  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program 

Budget  Account  Number:  75-1502-0-1-609 

FY  1993:  federal  $1,318,961  million   slate  $92,327  million 

ENERGY  02)  Weatherization  Assistance 
Budget  Account  Number:  89-0215-0-1-999 
FY  1993:  federal  $182,368  milUon 

EDUCATION  AID 

EDUCATION  0 1 )  Pell  Grants 

Budget  Account  Number  91-0200-0-1-502 

FY  1993:  federal  $6,098,572  million 

EDUCATION  02)  Head  Start  >- 

Budget  Account  Number:  75-1 536-0- 1-506 

FY  1993:  federal  $2,776,041  million    state  $694  million 

EDUCATION  03)  Title  One  Grants  to  Local  Education  Authorities  for  Educationally  Deprived  Children 
Under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Budget  Account  Number  9 1  -0900-0- 1-501 
FY  1993:  federal  $6,139,868  million 

EDUCATION  04)  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
Budget  Account  Number  91-0200-0-1-502 
FY  1993:  federal  $588,108  miUion 
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EDUCATION  05)  Chapter  One  Migrant  Education  Program 
Budget  Account  Number  9 1  -0900-0- 1  -SO  1 
FY  1993:  federal  $302,773  million 

EDUCATION  06)  Special  Programs  for  Students  from  Disadvantaged  Backgrounds  (TRIO  Programs) 
Budget  Account  Number  9 1  -020 1  -0- 1  -502 
FY  1993:  federal  $388,165  million 

EDUCATION  07)  State  Stadent  Incentive  Grants  (SSIG)  for  Needy  Students 

Budget  Account  Number:  9 1  -0200-0- 1  -502 

FY  1993:  federal  $78,003  million   state  $78,003  million 

EDUCATION  08)  Fellowships  for  Graduate  and  Professional  Study  for  Disadvantaged  Minorities 
Budget  Account  Number:  9 1  -0900-0- 1  -502 
FY  1993:  federal  $61,628  million 

EDUCATION  09)  Follow  Through 
Budget  Account  Number  91-1000-0-1-501 
FY  1993:  federal  $8,478  million 

EDUCATION  10)  Even  Start 

Budget  Account  Number:  91-0900-0-1-501 

FY  1993:  federal  $90,122  million 

JOBS  AND  TRAINING  AID 

TRAINING  01)  Training  for  Disadvantaged  Adults  and  Youth  (JTPA  n-A),  Block  Grant 
Budget  Account  Number:  16-0174-0-1-504 
FY  1993:  federal  $1,691.7  million 

TRAINING  02)  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program  (JTPA  ll-B) 
Budget  Account  Number:  16-01 74-0- 1  -504 
FY  1993:  federal  $849,412  million 

TRAINING  03)  Job  Corps  (JTPA-IV) 
Budget  Account  Number:  1 6-0 1 74-0- 1  -504 
FY  1993:  federal  $949,287  million 

TRAINING  04)  Senior  Community  Service  Employment  Program 

Budget  Account  Number:  1 6-0 1 75-0- 1  -504 

FY  1993:  federal  $389,046  million    state  $43.23  million 

TRAINING  05)  Job  Opportunity  and  Basic  Skills  Training  (JOBS) 

Budget  Account  Number:  75-1509-0-1-504 

FY  1993:  federal  $736,500  million    state  $456,630  million 

TRAINING  06)  Foster  Grandparents 

Budget  Account  Number  44-0103-0-1-506 

FY  1993:  federal  $38,923  million   state  $8.95  million 

TRAINING  07)  Senior  Companions 

Budget  Account  Number:  44-0103-0-1-506 

FY  1993:  federal  $14,571  million   state  $3.35  million 

TRAINING  08)  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farm  Workers  Training  Program 
Budget  Account  Number:  1 6-0 1 74-0- 1  -504 
FY  1993:  federal  $78,303  million 

TRAINING  09)  Indian  and  Native  American  Employment  and  Training  Program 
Budget  Account  Number:  16-0174-0-1-504 
FY  1993:  federal  $61,871  million 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

SERVICES  01)  Social  Services  Block  Grant  (Title  XX) 

Budget  Account  Number:  75-1634-0-1-506 

FY  1993:  federal  $2,784,745  million    state  $2,200  million 

SERVICES  02)  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
Budget  Account  Number:  75-1 504-0- 1  -506 
FY  1993:  federal  $442,830  million 
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Chairman  Ford.  You  must  have  predicted  that  George  Bush  was 
going  to  be  elected  President  in  1988. 

Mr.  Rector.  He  wasn't  my  candidate. 

Chairman  Ford.  Is  the  Heritage  Foundation  501(c)(3)? 

Mr.  Rector.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  are  a  welfare  program.  Don't  you  get  tax 
writeoffs?  Doesn't  everybody  that  gives  a  contribution  to  this  Herit- 
age Foundation  get  a  tax  writeoff  oecause  of  you  being  a  501(c)(3)? 
^^at  is  the  difference  in  that  welfare  and  the  welfare  that  we  are 
talking  about  for  the  human  needs  of  people? 

Mr.  Rector.  I  will  explain  that  difference. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  get  paid  by  those  contributions,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Rector.  Yes,  I  do. 

I  will  explain  that  difference.  The  Congressman  seems  to  be 
working  witn  assumptions  quite  common  in  Congress,  which  is  that 
the  government  owns  all  of  the  people's  income. 

Chairman  FoRD.  501(c)(3),  those  who  make  contributions  for  your 
salary,  it  is  a  tax  writeoff  at  the  expense  of  all  taxpayers  in  this 
country.  Is  that  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  Rector.  Let  me  explain.  Congressman.  If  you  had  a  100-per- 
cent tax  rate  on  people  on  their  earned  income,  and  then  you  gave 
them  a  deduction  so  that  you  only  took  90  percent  of  their  income, 
would  you  say  that  allowing  them  to  keep  10  percent  of  their  in- 
come was  a  welfare  benefit  tnat  they  earned? 

Chairman  Ford.  What  is  it?  In  other  words,  if  we  didn't  have 
your  501(c)(3)  paying  you  to  be  an  advocate  to  bring  false  informa- 
tion to  a  subcommittee  on  welfare  reform,  and  talking  about  poor 
people,  I  am  saying  that  you  are  using  my  tax  dollars  on  your 
501(c)(3). 

It  is  a  writeoff.  I  am  paying  the  cost  of  it. 

Mr.  Rector.  I  certainly  am  not.  I  am  not  using  any  penny 
earned  by  you.  I  am  using  pennies  earned  by  other  people. 

Chairman  Ford.  It  would  be  revenue  coming  into  uie  Treasury 
Department. 

Mr.  Rector.  The  argument  that  you  can  make  in  the  larger  case 
is  home  mortgage  deduction  is  welfare.  In  essence,  what  we  are 
saying  there  is  that  the  average  median  income  family  pays  38  per- 
cent of  its  income  to  Federal,  State  and  local  taxes,  38  percent  of 
its  income  there,  and  if  they  didn't  have  the  home  mortgage  deduc- 
tion, they  would  pay  50  percent. 

Therefore,  because  they  are  only  paying  38  percent  instead  of  50 
percent,  that  residual,  that  12  percent  constitutes  welfare.  I  would 
not  advise  that  you  or  any  other  Member 

Chairman  Ford.  I  don't  need  your  advice,  Mr.  Rector.  We  are 
going  to  end  this  right  now.  I  don't  need  your  advice  on  it.  You 
work  with  a  subsidized  taxpayers  job. 

This  welfare  that  We  are  talking  about,  you  should  add  your  com- 
pany on  this  list.  You  are  guilty  of  the  same  thing  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  if  anybody  is  guilty  at  all. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  remarks  from  you,  Mr.  Rector. 

Dr.  Burbridge,  you  had  some  comments? 

Mr.  LOCKHART.  The  issue  of  welfare  reform  is  one  that  has  been 
with  us  for  many,  many  years,  and  it  is  attributed  to  so  many 
things  in  this  country.  Toaay  we  are  here  to  discuss  why  it  is  so 
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important  to  look  at  a  new  wave  for  families  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  come  to  Washington  to  a  hearing  of  this  stature  to  engage  in  a 
diatribe  or  listen  to  a  diatribe  that  doesn't  include  in  its  context 
families  that  are  poor,  families  that  have  a  right  to  create  and  be 
given  an  opportunity,  families  that  choose  us  as  their  representa- 
tives to  send  a  message  that  something  needs  to  be  done,  families 
that  don't  have  the  opportunity  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  many, 
many  times. 

It  is  our  responsibility  as  professionals  to  come  here  to  do  that. 
And  today  I  think  that  some  of  the  issues  that  we  are  discussing 
are  going  to  set  the  foundation  for  what  is  to  come  as  it  relates  to 
our  families  in  this  country. 

There  are  a  tremendous  number  of  problems  in  our  cities  and  in 
our  urban  States  and  it  is  time  that  we  begin  to  look  at  families 
in  the  context  of  our  investment  and  not  as  something  that  is  at 
the  end  of  someone  else's  discussion  point. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  certainly  applaud  you  for  hav- 
ing this  particular  hearing,  and  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  poor  families  that  look  to  us  for  leadership  in  a  time 
when  so  many  of  them  are  troubled. 

Governments  are  struggling  with  the  fact  that  resources  are  di- 
minishing, but  it  is  important  not  to  diminish  the  importance  of 
the  poor  folks  that  are  growing  in  numbers  and  not  because  of 
them,  but  because  of  the  system  that  has  chosen  not  to  deal  with 
them  as  investments.  Because  every  single  poor  child  is  an  invest- 
ment in  our  future,  and  every  day  we  spend  talking  about  someone 
else's  problem  and  not  focusing  in  on  that  hungry  child  that  is  liv- 
ing in  a  single  family,  that  is  looking  for  housing,  that  is  wondering 
what  a  computer  is,  that  is  looking  at  the  television  seeing  their 
sisters  and  brothers  killed  in  their  neighborhoods,  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  them  as  an  investment,  which  I  don't  think  I  could  sup- 
port. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  appreciate  that  comment.  I  assure  you  that  I 
am  not  going  to  let  the  Heritage  Foundation,  who  is  a  bunch  of 
paid  political  lobbyists,  come  before  this  subcommittee  to  distort 
the  facts.  This  is  not  the  Brookings  Institution.  This  is  not  a  real 
research  institute.  This  is  a  group  of  people  who  enjoy  a  501(c)(3) 
writeoff  that  come  here  to  give  us  this  political  rhetoric  to  distort 
the  facts,  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  that  happen  because  we  are 
playing  with  the  lives  of  children. 

You  talked  about  the  emergency  assistance  program,  Mr. 
Lockhart.  Historically  only  a  handful  of  States  have  drawn  down 
the  money  disproportionately.  What  do  you  think  explains  this  par- 
ticular element? 

You  talked  about  your  State  was  in  severe  need  of  a  continuation 
of  emergency  assistance  dollars.  Why  is  it  that  other  States  have 
disproportionately  drawn  down  these  dollars? 

Mr.  Lockhart.  As  I  stated,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  experienced 
a  great  increase  in  homelessness  during  the  eighties  and  it  was  a 
tremendous  problem  within  our  State  and  people  were  living  in  mo- 
tels and  hotels,  et  cetera.  One  thing  that  emergency  assistance  al- 
lowed us  the  opportunity  to  do  was  to  create  a  program  that  ad- 
dressed a  crisis,  a  crisis  which  said  that  in  order  to  prevent  home- 
lessness, we  need  to  deal  with  people  before  they  became  homeless. 
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Rather  than  wait  for  the  crisis,  we  respond  to  the  symptoms.  If 
a  family  is  in  an  educational  program  trying  to  get  off  welfare  and 
is  experiencing  problems  with  regard  to  nousing  and  things  of  that 
nature,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  caseworkers  should  be  providing 
a  professional  approach  and  deciding  that  these  sjonptoms  require 
some  attention,  and  emergency  assistance  provides  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  continuum  of  preventive  programs  to  ensure 
that  people  stay  where  they  live  as  opposed  to  becoming  homeless. 
We  were  spending  in  excess  of  $1,400  per  month  to  keep  an  indi- 
vidual in  their  respective  place. 

Chairman  FoRD.  Is  that  the  hotel  concept  that  you  were  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  money  on? 

Mr.  LOCKHART.  Back  in  the  eighties,  that  was  a  major  problem. 
We  have  been  able  to  stabilize  that  and  reduce  our  costs  im- 
mensely, as  I  stated  in  my  testimony,  and  we  want  to  continue  to 
create  normalcy  in  the  lives  of  individuals  that  run  into  these  kinds 
of  problems. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  individual  should  be  placed  in  a  state 
of  homelessness  when  the  State  has  to  pay  $1,400  a  month.  We  can 
provide,  through  this  emergency  assistance  program,  a  front-end 
investment  of  $300  or  $400  a  month  to  keep  them  there  until  we 
can  stabilize  the  family,  and  that  is  why  States  like  California, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  because  of  their  populations,  require 
this  type  of  assistance. 

Chairman  Ford.  Ms.  Anderson,  you  had  your  hand  up. 

Ms.  Anderson.  I  wanted  to  step  into  the  mud  here  a  little  bit 
around  children  without  fathers  because  I  think  in  your  earlier 
statement  you  kind  of  indicated  that  was  not  an  important  issue. 
I  think  that  fatherlessness  of  children  in  this  society  is  an  abso- 
lutely important  issue  for  this  society 

Chairman  Ford.  You  misunderstood  me  to  say  it  was  not.  I 
didn't  mean  it  that  way.  I  am  saying  that  the  word  illegitimacy 

Ms.  Anderson.  Children  outside  of  marriage  do  not  bring  the 
other  parent's  resources  to  them.  We  can  call  it  anything  we  want 
to  call  it,  but  when  you  have  a  child  who  walks  into  this  life  where 
the  mother  has  refused  to  engage  the  father  in  a  relationship  with 
that  child,  you  disadvantage  that  child. 

One  thing  we  know  is  that  it  is  fatherless  children  who  are  caus- 
ing our  problems,  especially  young  women  who  get  pregnant  before 
the  age  of  20  who  don't  get  married  and  who  continue  to  move  for- 
ward within  the  system.  They  stay  on  it  longer  and  have  children 
at  a  higher  rate. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  can't  show  me  any  evidence  to  show  that 
it  has  increased  the  welfare  rolls.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  this  conversation. 

I  surely  do  not  applaud  out-of-wedlock  births,  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  see  any  evidence. 

Ms.  Anderson.  One  thing  that  we  do  know  is  that  when  the 
economy  was  going  good  in  this  country,  the  welfare  rolls  were  in- 
creasing. Something  is  wrong  with  a  system  when — we  have  the 
evidence  and  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  evidence? 

Ms.  Anderson.  It  shows  it  in  the  State  of  California,  and  maybe 
California  is  unique.  As  employment  was  good,  welfare  rolls  were 
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increasing.  Our  thought  is  that  maybe  it  was  because  we  had  more 
teenage  pregnancy,  and  the  teens  stay  on  AFDC  and  our  caseload 
is  7  percent  per  year  and  54  percent  were  teenage  moms. 

If  you  look  at  our  juvenile  delinquency  side,  which  most  people 
don't,  most  juvenile  delinquents  come  from  homes  where  there  had 
never  been  a  father  in  the  house.  My  suggestion  is  that  we  need 
to  pay  attention  to  fatherlessness  in  the  society. 

We  have  a  whole  program  that  is  designed  to  support  women. 
Where  is  the  support  for  the  fathers,  guvs?  We  have  a  program 
that  says  to  a  woman  she  would  be  stupid  if  she  didn't  marry  this 

Erogram  rather  than  marry  the  man  because  it  gives  her  far  more 
enefits  than  it  gives  to  a  poor  man. 

Something  that  we  have  never  done  in  society  before  is  to  make 
a  distinct  difference  between  how  a  poor  man  can  have  a  family 
and  how  a  middle-class  man  can  have  a  family.  We  continue  to 
make  programs  in  this  country  that  support  middle-class  family 
structures,  but  don't  support  poor  family  structures  and  AFDC 
seems  to  be  a  prime  cause  of  men  not  being  in  the  inner  cities,  men 
not  being  in  rural  areas,  men  not  marrying. 

Why  would  a  woman  want  to  marry  a  man  who  can't  bring  to 
her  as  much  as  AFDC  can  bring  to  her?  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  simple  economics. 

Chairman  FoRD.  You  have  no  evidence  to  show.  I  hear  you,  but 
the  facts  don't  support  it. 

Ms.  Anderson.  I  will  send  you  the  facts. 

[The  following  was  subsequently  received:] 
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STATE  Of  CAIIFOKNIA— HEALTH   AND  WElfARE   AGENCY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
744  P  Street,  Sacramento,  CA  95814 


November  14,  1994 


The  Honorable  Harold  E.  Ford 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
B317  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Representative  Ford: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources.  Your  willingness  to  listen  to  the 
multitude  of  perspectives  on  welfare  dependency  is  appreciated.  As  requested,  the 
enclosed  materials  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  the  studies  and  analyses  upon 
which  my  testimony  was  based. 

One  major  point  of  my  testimony  was  to  stress  that  increased  out-of- 
wedlock  births  have  had  a  major  impact  on  California's  Caseload  growth.   Enclosed 
are  two  papers  that  support  this  finding  in  more  detail:   Both  papers  were  published  by 
the  California  Department  of  Social  Services  Making  Welfare  Work.  California's 
Welfare  Reform  Demonstration  Project-Principles  and  Perspectives,  July  1992,  and 
Making  Welfare  Work  in  California.  Comprehensive  Reform,  1993-94  Governor's 
Budget,  January  1993.  In  the  July  1992  publication.  Chapter  1,  The  AFDC  Program: 
Costs  and  Program  Trends,  provides  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  caseload  trends 
compared  to  the  state's  economy,  and  the  factors  contributing  to  California's 
dependency  rate.   Pages  13-16  in  particular,  address  births  to  unmarried  women,  and 
teenage  birth  rates.   A  shorter,  updated  discussion  of  caseload  growth  and  teenage 
mothers  is  contained  in  the  January  1993  paper,  specifically  pages  1,  2,  and  11. 

A  second  issue  I  addressed  in  my  testimony  was  that  AFDC  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  causes  of  our  increase  in  unwed  births.  Welfare  recipients  make  rational  everyday 
decisions  based  on  simple  economics.  When  faced  with  a  choice  of  marrying  a  man 
with  a  minimum  wage  job  versus  living  without  him  and  receiving  AFDC  and  the 
associated  benefits-Medicaid,  food  stamps  and  child  care,  welfare  certainly  looks 
better.  This  is  especially  true  in  California. 

For  example,  a  typical  non-working  mother  of  two  children  in  California  receives 
$1,108  in  monthly  benefits  ($607  AFDC,  $231  food  stamps,  and  $270  Medicaid), 
which  is  only  $46  less  than  the  $1,154  net  spendable  income  the  family  would  have 
with  the  father  working  at  a  minimum  wage  job  ($624  net  earnings,  $319  food  stamps, 
and  $21 1  earned  income  tax  credit).  It  is  unlikely  that  the  additional  $46  of  income 
would  fully  offset  the  additional  living  expenses  of  the  father.  Thus,  in  California,  there 
is  a  financial  advantage  for  an  AFDC  mother  to  not  marry  a  low-income  working  man. 
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Although  not  directly  related  to  my  testimony,  also  enclosed  is  a  recent  paper 
published  by  my  department  entitled  Bringing  Integrity  to  Wfilfare  in  California.  A 
Strategic  Plan  for  Eliminating  Fraud,  Waste,  and  Abuse,  January  1994.  This  report 
lays  out  what  is  being  done  in  California  to  reduce  unnecessary  welfare  spending. 
These  actions  may  have  national  significance  that  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
Subcommittee. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Subcommittee.  I  look 
fonward  to  working  with  you  and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  as  Congress 
grapples  with  the  difficult  and  important  issues  facing  low-income  families. 

Sincerely, 


^Director     / 


Enclosures 

c:  Rick  Santorium,, Ranking  Member 


[THE  REPORTS  REFERRED  TO  IN  THIS  LETTER  ARE  BEING  RETAINED  IN  THE 
COMMITTEE  FILES.] 
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Chairman  Ford.  Tell  me  where  you  got  it  from. 

Ms.  Anderson.  If  a  poor  man  makes  minimum  wage  and  a 
woman — and  she  gets  pregnant,  which  a  lot  of  women  get  pregnant 
before  they  get  married — she  sits  down  and  calculates  his  low-wage 
job  plus  what  she  would  get  off  AFDC,  AFDC  sure  looks  better,  es- 
pecially in  the  State  of  California. 

She  gets  Medicaid,  food  stamps,  a  grant  and  child  care.  Why 
would  she  want  a  poor  guy? 

Chairman  FORD.  You  are  confused  on  the  issue. 

Ms.  Anderson.  I  used  to  work  with  AFDC  recipients.  I  watched 
them  make  decisions.  They  are  not  stupid  people.  They  make  ra- 
tional, everyday  decisions. 

You  have  a  system  sitting  in  front  of  them  that  says  "Come  here. 
Don't  go  over  there."  Then  we  come  running  out  as  little  workers 
and  say  "You  poor  dear.  You  can't  do  this  and  you  can't  do  that." 
We  treat  them  like  they  are  idiots  and  imbeciles.  They  are  not. 

They  have  the  same  sensibilities  that  you  and  I  do  and  what  has 
to  get  out  of  their  way  is  us  and  we  need  to  create  a  system  that 
gets  out  of  their  way. 

You  want  a  system  that  didn't  create  more  socialworkers,  I  am 
with  you.  The  system  stands  in  their  way. 

Are  we  afraid  they  will  compete  for  our  jobs?  I  think  I  would  like 
to  have  the  challenge. 

Chairman  Ford.  Dr.  Wallace,  would  you  like  to  respond? 

Mr.  Wallace.  I  think  MDRC  would  agree  that  paying  attention 
to  the  fathers  is  an  important  ingredient  in  welfare  reform.  We  are 
now  operating  a  demonstration  called  parents  fair  share  with  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  which  noncustodial 
fathers  of  children  on  welfare  are  provided  employment  and  train- 
ing services  in  addition  to  enhanced  child  support  enforcement. 

There  are  seven  States  involved  and  we  hope  to  have  impact  re- 
sults in  about  IV2  years. 

Ms.  Burbridge.  I  wanted  to  make  a  brief  comment.  I  have  been 
a  little  concerned  throughout  this  hearing  of  the  associations  that 
people  are  making.  The  first  thing  you  learn  in  your  first  course 
in  social  science  is  just  because  you  nave  a  line  going  this  way  and 
a  line  going  that  way  doesn't  mean  that  there  is  a  causality  be- 
tween the  two. 

You  cannot  assume  a  causality.  You  have  to  do  more  careful  and 
detailed  analysis. 

There  have  been  studies  that  have  looked  at  the  relationship  be- 
tween out-of-wedlock  births  and  welfare,  very  sophisticated  statis- 
tical analysis,  that  have  found  little  or  weak  associations  between 
the  two. 

I  realize  in  the  mind  of  the  public  there  is  an  association,  but  you 
cannot  make  that  assumption.  There  can  be  third  factors  and  other 
variables  that  are  pushing  both  of  those 

Chairman  Ford.  That  is  not  the  message  we  are  trying  to  con- 
vey. There  are  groups  who  use  these  televised  forums  to  say  these 
things  and  they  have  no  evidence  to  support  what  they  are  talking 
about.  It  is  a  typical  example  of  today. 

On  this  panel  today,  misinformation,  misguided  information, 
someone  is  being  paid  a  tax  writeoff  to  bring  this  information  be- 
fore us  here. 
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I  will  recognize  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Rector.  Just  last  week,  you  had  very  convincing  testimony 
in  this  subcommittee  by  Charles  Murray  and  by  June  O'Neill 

Chairman  FORD.  It  wasn't  convincing  to  me. 

Mr,  Rector.  If  you  look  at  the  literature,  in  the  last  10  years 
there  have  been  about  14  studies  on  the  impact  of  welfare  on  ille- 
gitimacy and  all  but  about  3  show  considerable  results;  that  wel- 
fare does,  in  fact,  promote  illegitimacy. 

Chairman  Ford.  One  of  the  studies,  I  am  sure  was  the  Heritage 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Rector.  I  regret  to  say  it  wasn't. 

Chairman  FoRD.  You  are  using  that  information  today  in  your 
testimony? 

Mr.  Rector,  Yes. 

Dr.  O'Neill's  study,  which  I  think  is  the  most  recent,  showed  that 
a  50-percent  increase  in  the  monthly  value  of  food  stamps  and 
AFDC  led  to  a  40-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  out-of-wedlock 
births.  It  was  a  cross-State  analysis  that  she  provided  to  you  com- 
paring low-  and  high-benefit  States. 

I  think  that  basically  in  welfare,  as  in  other  things  in  life,  you 
get  what  you  pay  for  and  the  welfare  system  for  over  25  years  nas 
paid  for  nonwork  and  nonmarriage  and  out-of-wedlock  births.  The 
people  who  have  lost  most  from  that  are  the  very  people  that  we 
are  trying  to  help. 

Chairman  Ford,  Once  again,  out-of-wedlock  birth  is  something 
that  we  were  talking  about. 

I  think,  Dr,  Burbridge  just  made  a  statement,  but  we  can't  find 
the  evidence  that  you  make  reference  to.  You  certainly  deserve  that 
right  to  have  your  own  opinion  about  it,  so  does  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation. But  to  bring  it  to  this  subcommittee,  this  member  of  this 
subcommittee — I  don't  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  on  this  sub- 
committee by  any  means,  but  your  information,  your  data  are 
wrong,  the  evidence  that  you  drag  to  the  subcommittee  today.  I 
don't  want  to  have  a  one-on-one  with  you, 

Mr.  Rector.  Congressman,  you  have  made  very  insulting  re- 
marks about  me  and  my  organization. 

Chairman  Ford,  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Either 
leave  the  subcommittee  or  respect  the  subcommittee.  You  will  not 
be  recognized  again. 

Ms.  Aviv. 

Ms.  Avw,  I  wanted  to  comment  not  so  much  about  the  questions 
you  have  asked  now,  but  on  an  issue  that  came  up  in  previous  pan- 
els, the  question  of  why  there  is  an  increase  in  pajrments  to  legal 
immigrants,  why  there  is  an  appearance  that  so  many  more  legal 
immigrants  are  on  the  SSI  system. 

Mr,  Santorum  showed  a  chart  where  there  is  this  growing  gap 
and  you  expressed  some  concern  as  to  try  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
that  question.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in  this  question 
of  welfare  reform  and  concerns  about  immigration  and  refugees 
have  also  looked  at  these  issues  and  we  have  come  up  with  a  cou- 
ple of  answers  that  might  explain  some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
movement. 

First,  in  the  last  number  of  years  we  have  seen,  in  fact  in  the 
last  10  years,  we  have  seen  the  immigration  population  more  than 
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double  and  the  reason  is  because  of  the  1986  amnesty  program, 
and  refugee  flows  increasing  and  now  remaining  at  a  steady  level, 
but  that  would  explain  the  reasons  for  increased  dependency  or  in- 
creased association  with  SSI,  and  also  the  increase  in  the  1990 
legal  immigration  bill.  That  is  the  one  side. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  was  happening,  we  found  that  more 
native-bom  Americans  at  this  time  are  on  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram and  on  Medicare  and  have  moved  off  SSI.  For  those  legal  im- 
migrants who  only  have  access  to  SSI,  since  they  don't  have  access 
to  Social  Security,  one  would  see  that  the  statistics  are  more  even. 

If  one  only  looks  at  SSI,  it  looks  as  if  more  legal  immigrants  are 
accessing.  The  number  of  people  who  go  on  SSI,  legal  aliens,  in 
fact,  come  in  on  much  lower  numbers  and  within  the  first  3  years 
after  the  deeming  period,  only  25  percent  applied  after  5  years,  and 
27  percent  applied  after  10  years. 

So  the  suggestion  that  legal  immigrants  come  and  see  the  wel- 
fare system  as  a  magnet  is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  have  some  evidence  that  there  are  middle- 
men recruiting  in  these  other  countries  to  bring  immigrants  into 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  going  on  SSI. 

We  have  had  witnesses  to  testify  to  that,  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  are  looking  at  large  numbers  of 
these  applications.  It  was  my  intent  to  just  say  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  numbers. 

If  there  is  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  program  as  it  relates  to  legal 
immigrants  being  here  in  this  country,  whatever  the  benefits  are, 
I  have  no  problems  in  supporting  it.  But  any  abuse  that  is  in  the 
program,  if  some  of  these  allegations  or  charges  made  are  correct, 
I  have  a  big  concern. 

Ms.  Avw.  I  would  suggest  that  may,  in  fact,  be  true.  It  is  not  our 
experience  with  the  vast  majority  and  if  that  is  the  case,  I  don't 
think  that  anybody  would  disagree  with  what  you  are  suggesting. 

Our  understanding  based  on  experience,  both  on  the  ground  and 
from  the  research  that  we  have  as  to  why  immigrants  come  to  this 
country,  legal  immigprants,  the  first  and  primary  reason  is  for  fam- 
ily reunification. 

The  second  reason  is  to  escape  persecution;  and  the  third  reason 
is  for  jobs.  There  may  be  a  certain  element  of  people  that  we  can 
identify  who  come  and  say  that  the  welfare  system  is  the  reason 
that  they  come,  but  evidence  supports  that  there  are  other  compel- 
ling drives  that  bring  people  to  this  country. 

That  is  a  reason  we  would  be  distressed  to  fund  welfare  reform. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  thank  the  panelists  for  testifying  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  long  wait  that  you  have  had  all  day  long  today.  I 
thank  each  one  of  you  personally. 

I  am  sure  we  don't  see  eye  to  eye  but  to  Mr.  Rector  and  all  the 
rest,  thank  you  for  appearing. 

This  concludes  the  hearings  on  welfare,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair.  This  will  conclude  the  business  for  the  day. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:45  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 


TIME  LIMITING  CASH  ASSISTANCE  IN 
PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  WELFARE  REFORM 
PROPOSAL 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  16,  1994 

House  of  REPRESE>fTATivES, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  12  noon,  in  room 
B-318,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  E.  Ford  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  Human  Resources  Subcommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  come  to  order. 

The  hearing  is  on  time  limiting  cash  assistance  in  the  President's 
welfare  reform  proposal.  This  morning's  hearing  is  the  sixth  of  a 
series  of  hearings  tne  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  is  hold- 
ing on  welfare  reform.  The  focus  is  on  time  limiting  cash  assistance 
and  work. 

Many  believe  that  time  limiting  cash  assistance  is  the  central 
element  in  President  Clinton's  welfare  reform  bill.  They  say  a  time 
limit  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  President's  promise  to  end  welfare 
as  we  know  it. 

Critics  say  it  is  a  clever  idea,  but  it  is  untested.  They  prefer  dem- 
onstrations on  time  limits  before  we  implement  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem. They  ask:  What  will  happen  to  the  children  when  they  are  cut 
off  from  assistance?  Will  they  become  homeless  or  will  the  children 
fall  into  an  already  overburdened  foster  care  system? 

Answers  to  these  and  other  questions  are  critical  to  successful 
implementation  of  this  part  of  the  proposal  that  has  been  fashioned 
by  the  administration. 

When  President  Clinton  first  proposed  his  welfare  reform  plan, 
it  had  four  components:  Making  work  pay,  providing  the  necessary 
education  and  training,  improving  child  support  enforcement,  and 
imposing  a  time  limit  on  cash  assistance.  Altnough  we  have  argued 
and  will  continue  to  argue  about  the  details  of  the  plan,  the  Presi- 
dent has  clearly  fulfilled  his  promise  to  the  American  people  and 
now  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  keep  our  end  of  the  bargain. 

From  the  beginning,  I  have  supported  the  President's  proposal  to 
time-limit  cash  assistance,  but  now  we  must  break  it  down  into  its 
components  and  analyze  tne  issues  that  are  before  this  subcommit- 
tee. This  raises  a  number  of  fundamental  questions:  Is  the  phasing 
in  of  young  parents  the  best  way  to  implement  the  plan?  Will  the 
services  provided  in  the  expanded  JOBS  progn*am  and  the  experi- 
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ence  gained  in  the  work  program  lead  to  real  jobs  and  self- 
sufficiency  for  participants? 

What  will  happen  to  welfare  recipients  if  they  find  jobs  with  no 
health  insurance?  What  will  happen  to  children  of  parents  who  are 
ineligible  for  family  aid  as  a  result  of  a  JOBS  sanction  or  a  work 
sanction? 

Today  we  will  address  many  of  these  questions  before  this  sub- 
committee. But  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
President's  proposal  and  of  the  task  ahead  of  all  of  us.  This  is  a 
sweeping  proposal  and  the  job  ahead  of  us  on  this  committee,  the 
real  job,  will  be  whether  or  not  we  can  agree  upon  certain  provi- 
sions of  a  welfare  reform  package  and  report  that  bill  out  to  the 
fiill  committee  and  bring  it  to  the  House  floor  for  a  final  vote. 

But  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  is  up  to  the  task 
and,  as  chairman,  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  the  witnesses 
today  and  trying  to  incorporate  their  ideas  into  a  bill  that  will 
eventually  pass  this  Congress. 

I  want  to  welcome  the  two  panels  of  witnesses,  one  on  the  issue 
related  to  work  and  the  other  on  the  rights  and  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  this  system.  They  have  much  to  tell  us  today  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  members  of  this  committee  will  want  to  near  from  them 
and  also  raise  questions  and  make  certain  comments. 

So  at  this  time,  I  will  recognize  Mr.  Camp  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  this  committee  for  any  opening  statements  or  re- 
marks that  you  may  want  to  give  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Camp. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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OPENING  STATEMENT 

THE  HONORABLE  HAROLD  E.  PORO,  CHAIRMAN, 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES, 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 


Hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on  H\iman  Resources 

on  Time  Limiting  Cash  Assistance 
In  President  Clinton's  Welfare  Reform  Proposal 


August  16,  1994 


This  morning's  hearing  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  hearings 
the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  is  holding  on  welfare  reform. 
The  focus  is  on  time-limiting  cash  assistance  and  work. 

Many  believe  that  time-limiting  cash  assistance  is  the 
central  element  in  President  Clinton's  welfare  reform  bill.   They 
say  a  time  limit  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  President's  promise 
to  "end  welfare  as  we  know  it."   Critics  say  it  is  a  clever  idea, 
but  it  is  untested.   They  prefer  demonstrations  on  time  limits 
before  we  implement  a  nationwide  system.   They  ask:  "What  will 
happen  to  the  children  when  they  are  cut  off  from  assistance?" 
"Will  they  become  homeless?"   Or,  "Will  the  children  fall  into 
our  already  overburdened  foster  care  system?"   Answers  to  these 
and  other  questions  are  critical  to  successful  implementation  of 
this  part  of  the  proposal . 

When  President  Clinton  first  proposed  his  welfare  reform 
plan,  it  had  four  components:   making  work  pay;  providing  the 
necessary  education  and  training;  improving  child  support 
enforcement;  and  imposing  a  time  limit  on  cash  assistance. 
Although  we  have  argued  and  will  continue  to  argue  about  the 
details  of  the  plan,  the  President  has  clearly  fulfilled  his 
promise.   Now  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  keep  its  end  of  the 
bargain. 

From  the  beginning,  I  have  I  supported  the  President's 
proposal  to  time -limit  cash  assistance.   But  now  we  must  break  it 
down  into  its  components  and  analyze  the  issues.   This  raises  a 
number  of  fundamental  questions:   Is  the  phasing  in  of  young 
parents  the  best  way  to  implement  the  plan?   Will  the  services 
provided  in  the  expanded  JOBS  program  and  the  experience  gained 
in  the  WORK  program  lead  to  real  jobs  and  self-sufficiency  for 
participants?  What  will  happen  to  welfare  recipients  if  they 
find  jobs  with  no  health  insurance?  Or,  what  will  happen  to  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  ineligible  for  family  aid  as  a  result 
of  a  JOBS  sanction  or  a  WORK  sanction? 

Today,  we  will  address  these  questions.   But  let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  the  magnitude  of  the  President's  proposal  and  of 
the  task  ahead  of  us.   This  is  a  sweeping  proposal  and  the  job 
ahead  of  us  is  enormous .   But  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 
is  up  to  the  task,  and  I,  as  Chairman,  look  forward  to  hearing 
the  witnesses  and  trying  to  incorporate  their  ideas  into  a  bill 
that  will  eventually  pass  the  Congress. 

I  want  to  welcome  the  two  panels  of  witnesses,  one  on  the 
issues  related  to  work  and  the  other  on  the  rights  and  needs  of 
children  in  this  system.   They  have  much  to  tell  us  today,  so  let 
us  begin. 
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Mr.  Camp.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chgiirman. 

For  many  of  us,  the  topic  of  today's  hearing,  time-Hmited  welfare, 
is  one  of  two  central  issues  of  welfare  reform,  the  other  being 
births  outside  of  marriage.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  welfare  must 
be  limited,  time  limited  and  here  is  why. 

It  is  true  that  lots  of  people  leave  welfare  each  year,  around  half 
of  them  for  work,  but  a  great  number  of  people  stay  on  the  rolls 
for  a  very  long  time.  Right  now,  the  AFDC  rolls  have  2.5  million 
families  that  will  eventually  be  on  welfare  for  8  years  or  more. 
During  that  time,  they  can  easily  use  $80,000  or  $90,000  in  bene- 
fits paid  by  their  fellow  citizens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  waste  of 
human  potential  represented  by  every  welfare  dependent  adult. 

The  Clinton  administration  and  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
on  this  subcommittee  have  emphasized  making  work  pay.  Our  view 
is  that  expansions  in  the  minimum  wage,  the  earned  income  tax 
credit,  day  care  programs,  and  medical  coverage  in  the  past  decade 
have  already  done  a  great  deal.  We  don't  need  to  make  work  pay. 
We  need  to  make  work  necessary  as  well.  And  as  nearly  as  we  can 
tell  for  millions  of  welfare  families,  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to 
tell  them,  as  soon  as  they  enroll  on  AFDC,  that  they  have  at  most 
2  years  of  job  preparation  before  they  must  work  for  their  benefits. 

I  doubt  that  even  the  most  optimistic  children's  advocate  would 
predict  that  Congress  will  enact  new  welfare  benefits  or  substan- 
tially increase  existing  benefits  at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Thus,  those  on  welfare  are  like  the  rest  of  us.  Their  best  hope 
for  providing  for  themselves  and  their  children  is  their  own  efforts, 
not  government  largess. 

Those  who  get  off  welfare  by  themselves  deserve  great  credit. 
Those  who  do  not  need  both  a  push  and  a  pull  and  the  proper  in- 
centives. The  pull  is  the  generous  package  of  nonwelfare  benefits, 
health  care,  day  care,  and  the  EITC  that  will  soon  be  worth  up  to 
$3,500  per  year.  The  push  is  time-limited  benefits. 

In  this  time  of  growing  taxpayer  expectation  that  Congress  will 
change  the  values  on  which  welfare  programs  are  based,  this  sub- 
committee would  be  ill-advised  to  delay  time-limiting  welfare  be- 
cause a  few  Members  of  Congress  think  that  those  on  welfare  are 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  children. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  FoRD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Levin  and  Mr.  Cardin,  would  you  like  to  be  recognized? 

Mr.  Levin.  No. 

Mr.  Cardin.  No. 

Chairman  Ford.  If  not,  we  will  call  up  the  first  panel,  Mark 
Greenberg,  senior  staff  attorney  for  the  Center  for  Law  and  Social 
Policy.  To  my  right  here,  if  you  don't  mind,  Michael  Horowitz,  sen- 
ior fellow  with  the  Manhattan  Institute;  and  Mickey  Kaus,  senior 
editor  of  The  New  Republic. 

Mr.  Greenberg,  we  will  start  with  you,  and  thank  you  very  much. 
And  let  us  apologize  for  not  starting  this  morning  at  10  o'clock  and 
thank  all  the  panelists  for  their  patience. 

You  are  recognized  now,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MARK  GREENBERG,  SENIOR  STAFF 
ATTORNEY,  CENTER  FOR  LAW  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ford,  and  thank  you  for  holding 
this  hearing  today. 

Chairman  Ford  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate 
having  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  today  about  the  issues  pre- 
sented by  the  administration's  proposed  legislation  and  by  other  "2 
years  and  work"  proposals.  There  are  important  differences  be- 
tween the  proposals  but  each  of  the  bills  require  work  as  a  condi- 
tion of  further  aid  after  2  years. 

This  morning  I  want  to  explain  some  basic  concerns  about  the  "2 
years  and  work"  model  and  suggest  other  approaches  to  welfare  re- 
form which  may  be  much  more  promising. 

In  my  testimony  this  morning,  I  want  to  make  three  basic  points. 
The  first  is  that  the  "2  years  and  work"  model  is  grounded  in  mis- 
conceptions about  the  families  who  receive  AFDC  and,  as  a  result, 
it  is  addressing  the  wrong  problem. 

The  second  is  that  the  approach  has  never  been  tested  anywhere, 
there  are  serious  questions  about  its  feasibility  and  its  likely  im- 
pacts. 

The  third  is  that  implementing  this  approach  runs  the  risk  of  im- 
pairing the  effectiveness  of  the  JOBS  program,  of  curtailing  access 
to  education  and  training  for  AFDC  families,  and  misspending 
scarce  resources  which  could  be  more  productively  used  to  help 
families  succeed  in  employment.  In  the  next  few  minutes,  I  will  ex- 
pand on  each  point. 

First,  I  think  that  much  of  the  popularity  of  the  "2  years  and 
work"  approach  stems  from  a  broad  public  perception  that  families 
typically  come  into  the  welfare  system  and  stay  forever,  and  that 
tney  do  so  either  because  they  don't  know  about  the  world  of  work 
or  that  they  have  rejected  the  world  of  work. 

When  one  looks  at  AFDC  caseload  data,  one  gets  a  very  different 
picture.  It  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  those  who  enter  the  system 
do  not  become  long-term,  continuous  recipients.  Rather,  about  half 
leave  in  the  first  year,  about  70  percent  in  2  years,  and  only  about 
10  to  15  percent  receive  aid  continuously  for  5  years  or  more. 

The  typical  pattern  is  not  one  of  long-term,  continuous  welfare 
receipt.  At  the  same  time,  the  research  indicates  that  manv  of 
those  who  leave  subsequently  return.  Estimates  are  upward  from 
50  to  70  percent  subsequently  returning  to  assistance. 

For  many,  the  basic  pattern  is  one  of  cycling  back  and  forth.  It 
is  also  clear  that  many  of  the  exits  from  AFDC  are  work-related 
exits,  but  that  too  often  those  work-related  exits  are  not  perma- 
nent. 

In  recent  research  by  LaDonna  Pavetti,  it  was  found  that  46  per- 
cent of  AFDC  exits  Were  work  related  but  that  within  5  years,  al- 
most two-thirds  of  those  returned  to  the  system  at  some  point.  So 
for  many  of  the  families  who  make  use  of  the  welfare  system,  the 
basic  problem  is  not  how  to  force  them  to  stop  using  aid  or  how 
to  teach  them  what  the  world  of  work  is  like,  rather  the  challenge 
is  to  help  them  get  to  the  point  where  they  can  support  a  family. 
And  the  way  to  do  that  is  going  to  be  different  for  different  people. 

In  some  instances,  the  best  approach  is  education  and  training. 
In  other  instances,  it  may  be  job  placement  or  job  retention  serv- 
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ices.  In  others,  it  may  be  child  care  or  health  care.  In  some  cir- 
cumstances, we  need  to  recognize  that  individuals  will  not  have  the 
capacity  to  earn  enough  to  support  a  family  and  ongoing  income 
support  to  supplement  wages  may  be  crucial — ^whether  through 
AFDC  or  some  other  system  to  supplement  low  wages. 

In  situations  where  a  parent  has  never  worked  or  doesn't  have 
any  recent  work  history,  then  providing  a  work  assignment  may 
well  be  the  most  sensible  thing  to  do.  But  the  key  point  is  that  one 
shouldn't  apply  that  on  a  routine  basis  in  all  cases  simply  because 
a  family  has  received  aid  for  24  months.  It  makes  more  sense  to 
look  to  individual  circumstances. 

If  the  problem  is  the  person  has  never  worked,  a  work  assign- 
ment may  well  make  sense.  If  the  problem  is  the  individual  has 
worked  and  their  child  care  arrangements  are  breaking  down,  then 
providing  a  community  service  job  is  not  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

My  second  point  is  that  the  basic  "2  years  and  work"  model  has 
never  been  tested.  There  has  been  much  discussion  about  2-year 
limits  over  the  last  several  years  and,  from  that,  it  is  sometimes 
not  appreciated  that  this  approach  has  not  been  tested  anywhere. 
A  set  of  States  that  received  waivers  last  year  are  beginning  efforts 
to  test  it  but  no  one  has  approached  the  2-year  limit  yet.  We  know 
nothing  about  the  feasibility  of  this  approach. 

Thus,  the  current  moment  is  very  different  from  1988  when  Con- 
gress was  looking  at  the  Family  Support  Act.  In  1988,  a  set  of 
States  had  operated  programs  very  similar  to  the  JOBS  program. 
There  was  research  about  the  impacts.  There  was  information 
about  the  feasibility  of  the  approach.  In  contrast,  we  are  entering 
into  a  situation  where  literally  nothing  is  known  about  feasibility 
and  there  are  severe  questions  about  impacts. 

That  is  important  for  two  reasons.  The  feasibility  questions  are 
important  because,  under  any  of  the  "2  years  and  work"  models, 
States  would  be  expected  to  generate  more  work  slots  than  has 
ever  been  done  in  the  welfare  system  before. 

The  best  indications  from  the  most  recent  data  are  that  States 
involved  something  like  2,500  families  in  work  subsidy  slots  in  an 
average  month  in  1992,  and  probably  not  more  than  25,000  fami- 
lies in  unpaid  work  assignments.  In  contrast,  the  bills  envision 
something  on  the  magnitude  of  400,000  to  900,000  in  the  very  early 
years  of  this  program. 

In  terms  of  the  likely  impact,  if  the  requirements  could  be  accom- 
plished, the  fairest  answer  is  that  no  one  knows  for  sure.  We  can 
look  at  the  research  on  unpaid  work  experience  programs  that  have 
been  tested  in  the  past,  and  the  indications  that  there  was  little 
or  no  impact  on  employment  and  earnings  in  those  programs. 
There  are  major  differences  in  the  approach  here  but,  nevertheless, 
from  the  existing  research,  you  would  not  put  all  your  eggs  in  this 
basket  and  say,  "This  is  the  way  to  go." 

Given  all  these  uncertainties,  what  is  the  harm  of  just  going  on 
ahead  and  trying  it  anyway?  The  major  concern  is  that  trying  to 
implement  this  approach  could  unravel  the  success  that  States 
have  made  in  their  JOBS  programs.  It  will  mean  that  the  principal 
task  of  the  welfare  system  will  shift  from  trjing  to  help  families 
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enter  and  succeed  in  employment  to  the  counting  of  months  of  as- 
sistance and  the  administering  of  work  slots. 

There  are  many  who  hope  tnat  only  a  small  number  would  need 
work  slots,  but  the  best  estimates  suggest  that  we  are  looking  at 
himdreds  of  thousands,  and  potentially,  when  the  program  readied 
full  implementation,  over  a  million  persons  in  need  of  work  slots. 
That  would  become  the  central  focus  of  the  welfare  system.  In  that 
context,  the  ability  to  effectively  administer  the  JOBS  program 
would  be  severely  impaired.  Necessary  access  to  education  and 
training  would  be  severely  curtailed  for  many  of  the  families  in  the 
svstem.  As  you  consider  alternative  approaches,  my  final  point  is 
tnat,  ultimately,  the  welfare  reform  discussion  needs  to  be  about 
how  to  best  spend  scarce  resources.  When  we  think  about  the  po- 
tential numbers  of  work  assignments  that  are  involved  and  the  po- 
tential cost  of  that  effort,  we  have  to  ask  if  it  is  the  best  way  to 
spend  limited  resources. 

The  preliminary  staff  CBO  estimates  for  H.R.  3500,  were  that 
the  cost  of  a  work  assignment  could  exceed  $6,000  a  year.  If  that 
is  the  case,  then  we  have  to  ask,  "Is  that  the  best  way  to  spend 
the  money  as  compared  to  other  approaches,  as  compared  to  ex- 
panding access  to  education  and  training  and  child  care  and  health 
care  and  income  support  for  the  working  poor?" 

As  the  committee  moves  forward,  it  is  crucial  to  appreciate  that 
one  can  be  in  favor  of  welfare  reform,  in  favor  of  moving  to  a  much 
more  work -based  system,  and  yet  against  the  concept  of  the  2-year 
limit  because  of  the  fear  that  that  2-year  limit  would  lead  to  per- 
verse, unintended  effects  that  could  be  destructive  in  the  long  run. 

One  example  of  an  alternative  welfare  reform  approach  is  Rep- 
resentative Matsui's  bill.  Representative  Matsui's  bill  is  one  which 
would  dramatically  expand  funding  for  the  JOBS  program.  It 
would  make  the  JOBS  program  a  much  more  work-focused  pro- 
gpram.  It  would,  at  the  same  time,  put  additional  resources  into 
child  care  and  other  support  for  the  working  poor.  It  offers  a  means 
of  thinking  about  how  to  make  welfare  a  more  work-focused  pro- 
gpram  but  without  shifting  to  a  system  obsessed  with  the  measuring 
of  2-year  limits  and  creating  work  assignments. 

As  the  debate  goes  forward.  Congress  is  ultimately  going  to  have 
to  decide  whether  the  principal  goal  in  welfare  reform  is  going  to 
be  the  counting  of  months  and  the  creating  of  work  slots  or  helping 
families  succeed  in  the  work  force.  These  two  different  goals  imply 
very  different  choices  about  how  to  spend  the  scarce  resources  that 
are  available  for  the  welfare  reform  effort. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MARK  GREENBERG 
CENTER  FOR  LAW  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee; 

My  name  is  Mark  Greenberg.   I  am  a  Senior  Staff  Attorney  at  the  Center  for  Law  and 
Social  Policy.   CLASP  is  a  non-profit  organization  engaged  in  research,  policy  analysis, 
technical  assistance,  and  advocacy  on  a  range  of  issues  affecting  low-income  families. 
My  primary  area  of  activity  concerns  federal  and  state  welfzu-e  reform  efforts.  I  have 
closely  followed  and  written  extensively  about  state  implementation  of  the  JOBS 
Program  under  the  Family  Support  Act  and  developments  in  state  waiver  and  welfare 
reform  packages. 

I  greatly  appreciate  having  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  today  about  the  issues 
presented  by  "two-years-and-work"  proposals.   While  these  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
proposals  for  "time-limited  welfare",  it  is  important  to  appreciate  that  neither  the 
Administration's  bill  nor  H.R.  3500  end  AFDC  after  two  years:  rather,  they  require  work 
as  a  condition  of  further  assistance  after  two  years.  There  are  some  critical  differences 
among  the  proposals.   However,  all  of  the  two-years-and-work  proposals  share  a  common 
framework: 

•  use  of  a  "clock"  in  which  months  are  counted  from  the  time  a  family  begins 
receiving  AFDC  assistance; 

•  a  structure  which  limits  access  to  education  and  training  services  to  (at 
most)  the  first  twenty-four  months  of  AFDC; 

•  a  requirement  that  individuals  participate  in  work  assigimients  as  a 
condition  of  any  further  assistance  to  the  family  after  the  24th  month; 

•  a  requirement  or  expectation  that  states  will  generate  work  slots  for  those 
who  reach  the  24-month-point. 

My  testimony  this  morning  has  two  parts.  In  the  first  part,  I  want  to  discuss  some  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  Congress  should  reject  any  bill  providing  for  national 
implementation  of  the  two-years-and-work  model.   In  the  second  part,  I  will  discuss  some 
of  the  key  differences  among  the  two-years-and-work  models,  and  some  of  the  key 
questions  that  need  to  be  addressed  if  Congress  ultimately  determines  to  adopt  such  a 
model. 

I.         An  Argument  Against  National  Implementation  of  the  Two-Years-and- 
Work  Model 

Initially,  I  will  discuss  three  difficulties  with  the  "two-years-and-work"  approach: 

•  The  "two-years-and-work"  approach  is  grounded  in  a  misconception  about 
many  of  the  families  who  receive  AFDC  assistance.  The  principal  problem 
in  the  welfare  system  is  not  that  parents  stay  on  assistance  forever  unless 
they  are  forced  to  leave,  or  that  they  do  not  know  what  work  is.   Rather, 
the  far  more  common  problem  is  that  parents  receiving  assistance  have 
worked  but  cannot  earn  enough  to  support  a  family.   Simply  forcing  them 
to  leave,  or  exposing  them  to  the  "world  of  work"  will  not  address  the 
underlying  problem. 

•  The  "two-years-and-work"  approach  has  never  been  tested  anywhere.  It  is 
not  prudent  to  mandate  national  implementation  of  a  model  that  has  never 

'  been  tried.  There  are  serious  questions  about  its  feasibility,  and  no 
information  about  its  likely  impacts.   From  the  limited  available  research 
on  work  experience  programs,  there  is  little  or  no  basis  for  believing  the 
approach  would  substantially  increase  the  employability  or  earnings 
capacity  of  affected  famiUes. 

•  The  "two-years-and-work"  model  runs  the  risk  of  curtailing  access  to 
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education  and  training,  impairing  the  effectiveness  of  the  JOBS  Program, 
and  misspending  scarce  resources  that  could  be  more  productively  used  to 
help  AITDC  families  succeed  in  employment.   Moreover,  if  states  are 
unable  to  successfully  implement  the  model,  the  fragile  public  support  for 
the  AFDC  Program  will  be  even  further  jeopardized. 

The  "two-years-and-work"  model  is  based  on  misconceptions  about  many  of  the 
families  who  receive  AFDC. 

The  appeal  of  the  "two-years-and-work"  model  likely  stems  largely  from  the  belief  that 
welfare  should  not  be  a  way  of  life  and  that  people  who  can  work  ought  to  work.  There 
is  a  broad  perception  that  families  typically  come  into  the  welfare  system  and  stay 
forever,  and  that  too  many  of  them  do  so  because  they  either  do  not  know  about  or  have 
rejected  the  world  of  work. 

An  examination  of  AFDC  caseload  dynamics  presents  a  very  different  picture.   Much  of 
the  early  work  on  caseload  dynamics  reUed  on  annual  data,  i.e.,  looking  at  whether  a 
family  received  AFDC  at  some  point  in  the  year.   More  recently,  new  research  has 
become  available  that  examines  AFDC  dynamics  by  looking  at  monthly  data.   Examining 
the  monthly  data  makes  clear  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  enter  the  welfare 
system  do  not  become  long-tern  continuous  recipients.   Rather,  one  finds  that  50%  of 
AFDC  entrants  exit  at  least  once  within  the  year  after  entering  AFDC;  that  70%  exit 
within  two  years;  and  that  only  about  10%  to  15%  of  new  entrants  receive  AFDC 
continuously  without  a  break  for  five  years  or  more.'   At  any  given  point,  longer-term 
recipients  represent  a  greater  share  of  the  caseload,  and  there  is  clearly  a  group  that 
does  receive  aid  continuously  for  a  substantial  period  without  interruption.   However,  the 
typical  pattern  of  AFDC  receipt  is  not  long-term,  continuous  receipt. 

The  monthly  data  also  makes  clear  that  those  who  exit  AFDC  often  return.   The  number 
who  return  for  a  subsequent  spell  appears  to  be  in  the  50%  to  70%  range.  Thus,  the 
problem  for  many  is  not  long-term  continuous  receipt  but  rather  a  process  of  cycling  in 
and  out  of  AFDC. 

Recent  research  and  data  also  demonstrate  that  many  families  exit  AFDC  due  to  work, 
but  often  for  jobs  that  pay  littie  and  do  not  result  in  permanent  exits.   For  example: 

•  LaDonna  Pavetti's  examination  of  a  group  of  young  women  found  that 
46%  of  their  AFDC  exits  were  attributable  to  work.   Other  recent  research 
using  monthly  data  also  suggests  that  half  or  more  of  AFDC  exits  are 
attributable  to  employment.^   However,  Pavetti  found  that  earnings  exits 
were  often  not  permanent  exits:  by  the  end  of  five  years,  65%  of  those  who 
exited  AFDC  due  to  employment  (and  77%  of  those  who  exited  for  other 
reasons)  had  returned  to  AFDC  at  least  once. 

•  Data  from  the  recent  evaluation  of  Florida's  Project  Independence 
indicates  that  61%  of  the  sample  had  earnings  during  the  prior  year.   In 
the  year  after  random  assignment,  55%  of  the  experimental  group 
members,  and  52.5%  of  the  control  group  members  entered  employment. 
However,  only  13.5%  of  experimental,  and  12.8%  of  controls,  had  average 
total  earnings  of  $7000  or  more  during  the  year. 


'   See  Pavetti,  The  Dynamics    of  Welfare    and  Work:  Exploring   Uie  Process  by  Which   Women 
Work  Their  Way  Off  Welfare  ,  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Harvard  University,  1993;  Greenberg,  Beyond 
Stereotypes:    What  State  AFDC  Studies  on  length    of  SUy  Tell  Us  About  Welfare   as  a  "Way  of 
Ufe"   (Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy,  July  1993). 

^  The  recent  research  is  summarized  in  Bane  and  EUwood,  Welfare    Realities:    From  Rhetoric   to 
Reform  (Harvard  University  Press,  1994),  at  pp.  58-59.   See  also  Greenberg,  Beyond   Stereotypes  ,  at  23- 
31. 
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•         In  the  recent  California  GAIN  evaluation  (which  involved  a  greater  share 
of  long-term  recipients),  57%  of  experimentals  and  51%  of  controls 
entered  employment  during  the  measured  three  year  period.   However, 
only  40%  of  experimentals,  and  34%  of  controls  were  employed  during 
Year  3.   Moreover,  only  12%  of  experimentals,  and  9%  of  controls  earned 
as  much  as  $10,000  in  Year  3. 

When  one  combines  the  caseload  dynamics  research  with  the  evidence  on  employment 
entries  smd  retention,  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  very  substantial  group  has  recent  work 
history  when  entering  the  welfare  system;  that  AFDC  exits  for  employment  are  more 
common  than  typicsdly  recognizes;  but  that  too  often,  the  employment  does  not  last  and 
the  family  is  forced  to  rely  on  AFDC  again. 

Thus,  for  many  parents,  the  principal  challenge  is  not  how  to  force  them  to  stop  using 
AFDC  or  how  to  learn  what  the  world  of  work  is  like;  rather,  the  principal  challenge  is 
to  help  them  reach  the  point  where  they  can  support  their  family.   For  some,  the  answer 
may  be  access  to  education  and  training;  for  others,  the  answer  may  be  stronger  job 
placement  or  retention  services;  for  others,  the  answer  may  be  the  need  for  reliable  child 
care  and  continued  access  to  medical  care.   In  other  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
that  they  lack  -  and  may  continue  to  lack  -  the  capacity  to  earn  enough  to  support  a 
family,  and  that  AFDC  will  continue  to  be  needed  as  a  supplement  to  low  wages. 

For  some  families  in  which  a  parent  has  never  worked  or  has  no  recent  work  history,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  participation  in  a  work  experience  program  could  be  the  most 
beneficial  next  activity.  However,  the  key  point  is  that  one  should  not  jimip  to  that 
conclusion  without  considering  individual  circumstances,  and  should  certainly  not  jump  to 
the  conclusion  simply  because  the  individual  had  accumulated  24  months  of  AFDC 
receipt  during  her  lifetime.  An  individual  who  has  never  worked  may  be  quite  different 
from  one  who  has  worked  repeatedly  in  imstable,  low-wage  jobs.  Among  the  universe  of 
those  who  reach  the  24  month  point,  participation  in  work  assignments  will  make  sense 
for  some,  but  other  approaches  will  make  sense  for  others. 

In  short,  indiscriminate  appUcation  of  a  "two-years-and-work"  approach  does  not  fit  the 
available  research  about  who  uses  AFDC  and  how  they  use  it.  The  AFDC  population  is 
heterogeneous,  there  is  no  single  approach  which  should  be  specified  for  all  families. 
'Two-years-and-work"  may  appeal  to  popular  stereotypes,  but  does  not  address  the  real 
circimMtances  and  needs  of  many  of  the  families  who  rely  on  AFDC. 

It  is  unwise  to  attempt  national  implementation  of  a  model  that  has  never  been 
tested. 

Because  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  about  two-year-Umits  in  the  last  several 
years,  it  is  sometimes  not  appreciated  that  the  basic  "two-years-and-work"  model  has 
never  been  tested  anywhere.  There  is  Uterally  no  experience  from  which  one  can  make 
assertions  about  its  feasibiUty  or  likely  impact 

Since  the  beginning  of  1993,  several  states  have  received  waivers  to  test  various  two-year- 
limit  models.  However,  these  demonstrations  are  generally  just  begiiming,  and  no  person 
has  yet  approached  the  two-year-Umit.   For  example: 

Vermont  received  a  waiver  to  test  an  approach  in  which  individuals  will  be 
required  to  accept  a  work  assignment  in  a  supplemented  job  after  fifteen  or  thirty 
months.  The  demonstration  began  in  July  1994. 

Florida  received  a  waiver  to  test  a  time-limit  followed  by  subsidized  employment 
for  those  unable  to  attain  unsubsidized  jobs.  The  two-county  demonstration 
began  in  February  1994. 

Wisconsin  received  a  waiver  to  test  a  two-year-limit  with  no  subsidized  job  at  the 
end  of  the  time-limit.  The  two-county  demonstration  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
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January  1995. 

South  Dakota  received  a  waiver  that  will  involve  assignment  to  volunteer  service 
for  those  who  are  in  an  employment-readiness  track  and  not  employed  at  least  30 
hours  a  week  after  24  months.    The  state  began  implementing  the  waiver  on  May 
15,  1994. 

Thus,  this  stage  in  the  welfare  reform  discussion  is  quite  different  from  the  period  before 
implementation  of  the  Family  Support  Act.   In  1988,  the  reason  why  so  many  states 
could  assert  that  they  were  the  model  for  the  Family  Support  Act  was  because  they  were 
already  operating  programs  quite  similar  to  the  JOBS  Program.  The  reason  why  there 
was  such  broad  support  for  the  Family  Support  Act  is  that  the  basic  approach  had  been 
both  implemented  and  evaluated.   In  contrast,  no  state  has  experience  with  operating  a 
program  comparable  to  any  of  the  principal  "two-years-and-work"  proposals. 

The  lack  of  experience  is  significant  for  two  reasons.  First,  there  are  unsmswered 
questions  about  the  basic  feasibility  of  the  model.  Second,  there  are  imanswered 
questions  about  its  likely  impact. 

The  feasibility  questions  arise  when  one  compares  the  scope  of  requirements  in  the  "two- 
years-and-work"  approaches  with  what  states  have  implemented  under  the  JOBS 
Program.   In  theory,  a  state  could  be  implementing  a  "two-years-and-work"  model  under 
current  law  without  a  federal  waiver.   Under  the  JOBS  Program,  states  are  allowed  to 
make  use  of  work  experience,  on-the-job  training,  work  supplementation,  and  other 
approved  work  programs.   Any  state  could  have  opted  to  create  work  assignments  for  all 
or  virtually  all  of  those  who  reach  the  two-year  point.   However,  in  practice,  no  state  has 
done  so.  The  most  recent  JOBS  data  on  component  activities  is  for  FY  92.  At  that 
time,  about  0.5%  of  JOBS  participants  (approximately  2417  people)  were  in  positions 
with  subsidized  wages  (on-the-job  training  and  work  supplementation).   Somewhere 
between  3.7%  and  5.2%  of  JOBS  participants  were  in  unpaid  work  experience  slots. 
Altogether,  not  more  than  27,549  people  were  in  paid  or  impaid  work  assigmnents  in  an 
average  month. 

There  are  many  possible  explanations  for  why  the  state  figures  are  so  low.  Among  them: 
creating  work  slots  is  a  costly,  labor-intensive,  one-at-a-time  process;  many  states  have 
been  dubious  about  the  impacts  of  unpaid  work  experience  programs;  creating  work  slots 
raises  difficult  issues  aroimd  the  displacement  of  other  workers;  in  the  early  years  of 
JOBS  implementation,  states  placed  a  greater  emphasis  on  education  programs.   While 
there  are  likely  to  be  disagreements  about  which  expisination  is  primary,  the  fact  remains 
that  states  do  not  have  experience  with  creating  work  slots  on  anything  approaching  the 
scale  that  is  envisioned  by  the  "two-years-and-work"  model. 

In  contrast  with  current  practice,  the  "two-years-and-work"  model  envisions  the  creation 
and  operation  of  work  assignments  on  a  vastly  greater  scale.   Under  the  Administration's 
bill,  states  are  projected  to  be  involving  394,000  participants  in  work  assignments  in  FY 
2000,  far  before  full  implementation  is  reached.  According  to  the  preliminary 
Congressional  Budget  Office  staff  estimates,  participation  in  the  work  component  of  H.R. 
3500  would  escalate  from  300,000  in  FY  97  to  900,000  in  FY  99. 

If  states  were  capable  of  implementing  the  model,  what  would  the  likely  impact  be?  Any 
statements  about  impact  are  necessarily  speculative,  because  the  model  has  never  been 
implemented,  and  thus  has  never  been  evaluated.  There  is  limited  research  on  the 
impact  of  unpaid  work  programs.   In  reviewing  the  available  research  from  random 
assigrunent  studies,  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  concluded  that 
"there  is  little  evidence  that  unpaid  work  experience  leads  to  consistent  employment  or 
earnings  effects."'  The  sites  evaluated  by  MDRC  typically  involved  limited  numbers  of 


'  Brock,  Butler,  and  Long,  Unpaid  Work  Experience    for  Welfare    Recipients:    Findings  and 
Lessons  from  MDRC  Research  (Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation,  September,  1993). 
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people  and  did  not  involve  an  ongoing,  intensive  requirement.  Accordingly,  there  are 
legitimate  open  questions  about  the  likely  impacts  of  a  broad-based,  intensive 
requirements.   But  the  available  research  offers  no  evidence  from  which  to  expect  large 
employability  or  earnings  effects. 

In  determining  the  impacts  of  a  "two-years-and-work"  approach,  one  would  want  to  look 
at  more  than  just  the  employment  and  earnings  impacts.   One  key  question  is  whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  government  to  create  work  slots  on  this  scale  without  displacing 
other  workers  or  driving  down  wages  for  other  workers.  A  second  kind  of  question 
concerns  the  impacts  on  the  families  who  are  unable  to  comply  with  requirements,  and 
the  potential  effects  on  the  well-being  of  children  in  those  families. 

Accordingly,  any  proposal  for  national  implementation  of  a  "two-years-alid-work"  model 
seeks  to  impose  on  states  a  model  that  has  never  been  tested  and  that  states  could  have 
but  have  not  adopted  diuing  JOBS  implementation.  There  are  unanswered  and  currently 
imanswerable  questions  about  feasibility  and  impact.  Nationwide  implementation  is  not 
a  wise  approach. 

The  "two-years-and-work'  approach  runs  the  risk  of  impairing  the  progress  that 
states  have  made  in  implementing  the  Family  Support  Act. 

Given  the  many  imcertainties  about  state  capacity  and  likely  impacts,  what  is  the  harm  in 
passing  legislation  and  requiring  states  to  attempt  to  implement  the  "two-years-and-work" 
model?    Whv  not  trv  it  and  see  what  haooens? 


model?   Why  not  try  it  and  see  what  happens? 


One  reason  is  that  implementation  of  the  "two-years-and-work"  model  may  imravel  the 
progress  that  states  have  made  in  their  JOBS  Programs  under  the  Family  Support  Act. 
The  available  evidence  consistently  shows  that  JOBS-type  programs  raise  employment 
and  earnings  for  AFDC  famihes.  The  effects  are  often  not  dramatic,  but  they  are 
consistent  and  positive.  The  recent  evaluation  of  California's  GAIN  Program 
imderscores  that  there  are  significant  choices  in  implementation  strategies  and  much  to 
learn  about  how  to  improve  the  quality  of  programs.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  clear 
that  states  have  made  notable  progress  in  JOBS  implementation  since  1989,  and  that 
with  additional  resources,  flexibility,  and  technical  assistance,  they  could  make  more 
progress. 

If  a  "two-years-and-work"  model  is  enacted,  the  central  goals  of  the  welfare  system  will 
become  the  counting  of  months  of  AFDC  receipt  and  the  creation  of  work  slots.  It  is 
sometimes  hoped  that  only  a  small  group  will  reach  the  two-year-point,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  beUeve  that  will  be  the  case.   In  the  recent  GAIN  evaluation.  Riverside  Coimty 
demonstrated  the  highest  impacts  ever  measured  in  a  random  assignment  evaluation. 
Two-thirds  of  experimentals  entered  employment  over  the  three-year  period; 
nevertheless,  41%  of  experimentals  were  receiving  AFDC  in  the  last  quarter  of  Year  3. 
Accordingly,  in  the  "two-years-and-work"  system,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  central  focus 
will  shift  from  improving  JOBS  administration  to  administering  the  work  program. 

It  also  seenos  inevitable  that  the  "two-years-jmd-work"  model  will  have  the  effect  of 
curtailing  access  to  education  and  training  assistance  for  AFDC  families.  In  part,  this 
will  be  because  parents  will  be  unable  to  participate  in  longer-term  programs  which 
caimot  be  completed  within  24  months.  In  part,  it  will  be  because  many  families  will 
accumulate  their  24  months  over  two  or  more  spells,  and  will  reach  the  24  month  point 
without  ever  having  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  longer-term  program. 

The  other  kind  of  concern  raised  by  the  "two-years-and-work"  model  is  that  it  will  force 
states  to  misspend  scarce  resources.   Members  of  the  pubUc  often  assume  that  a  welfare 
work  requirement  will  reduce  AFDC  costs,  but  the  best  available  evidence  suggests  that 
implementing  a  program  of  work  assignments  will  be  costly.   When  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  staff  made  its  preliminary  estimates  of  the  cost  of  H.R.  3500,  they 
estimated  that  the  combined  cost  of  child  care  and  other  costs  for  a  35-hour-a-week  work 
experience  program  would  exceed  $6000  a  slot.   When  costs  of  this  magnitude  are 
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projected,  it  is  essential  to  ask  whether  the  proposed  spending  is  the  best  use  of  limited 
funds.   In  some  cases,  a  state  might  well  conclude  that  generating  a  work  slot  for  an 
individual  is  the  best  next  course  of  action.   But  in  other  cases,  continued  access  to 
education  or  other  forms  of  work  support  may  be  more  sensible. 

The  strength  of  the  JOBS  Program  has  been  its  flexibility,  and  the  ability  of  states  to 
adopt  alternative  strategies  within  an  overall  framework  directed  toward  helping  families 
succeed  in  employment.  In  the  "two-years-and-work"  model,  that  flexibility  would  be  lost. 

The  final  concern  about  the  "try-it-and-see"  strategy  is  the  possible  impact  if  states  are 
incapable  of  implementing  the  proposed  model.   Some  of  the  public  frustration  with  the 
welfare  system  is  directly  attributable  to  repeated  instances  of  over-promising  and 
rhetoric  that  has  outstripped  the  ability  of  states  to  meet  the  promises.   Suppose 
Congress  enacts  a  bill  like  the  Administration's  proposal,  and  states  are  incapable  of 
implementing  it  or  its  impacts  are  minimal.   At  that  point,  the  system's  costs  will  have 
dramatically  escalated,  the  bureaucracy  will  be  larger  and  more  unwieldy,  and  public 
frustration  will  be  greater.   It  estabhshes  the  preconditions  for  an  even  greater  crisis  of 
public  support  four  or  five  years  from  now. 

In  Favor  of  Work,  Against  Two- Year  Limits 

As  Congress  explores  alternative  welfare  reform  approaches,  it  is  crucial  to  appreciate 
that  one  can  be  in  favor  of  welfare  reform  and  work,  and  against  the  concept  of  the  two- 
year-limit. 

For  example,  Representative  Matsui's  bill,  H.R.  4767,  seeks  to  dramatically  expand  the 
JOBS  Program,  and  bring  a  stronger  work  focus  to  the  program.   Beside  expanding 
JOBS  funding  jmd  participation  rates,  the  bill  relies  on  the  concept  of  a  work 
participation  rate  that  would  steadily  escalate  over  time.   States  would  be  permitted  -  but 
not  required  -  to  use  JOBS  funding  to  create  publicly-funded  jobs.   States  would  be 
required  to  expand  their  efforts  in  job  placement,  job  development,  and  retention.   States 
could  determine  when  it  was  most  appropriate  to  rely  on  education  first,  and  when  it  was 
most  appropriate  to  rely  on  work  first.   Ultimately,  states  would  be  responsible  for 
increasing  the  niunber  of  working  parents,  but  would  be  given  great  flexibility  to 
determine  the  best  way  to  reach  that  goal. 

Representative  Matsui's  bill  also  recognizes  the  crucial  importance  of  providing  more 
support  to  working  poor  families.  The  bill  would  mandate  improvements  in  the  AFDC 
earned  income  disregards  and  in  the  availability  of  child  care  for  working  AFDC 
families.   States  would  be  permitted  to  expand  the  availability  of  transitional  child  care 
and  Medicaid,  and  there  would  be  a  larger  expansion  in  working-poor  child  care  outside 
of  the  welfare  system. 

A  number  of  other  bills  also  contain  constructive  provisions  that  ought  to  be  considered 
in  exploring  welfare  reform  alternatives.   As  the  debate  goes  forward.  Congress  must 
ultimately  decide  whether  the  principal  goal  of  welfare  reform  is  to  count  months  and 
create  work  slots,  or  to  help  parents  succeed  in  the  workforce.  The  two  approaches 
imply  very  different  choices  about  how  to  spend  scarce  resources  that  may  be  available 
for  the  welfare  reform  effort. 

II.   Key  Choices  Among  the  Two-Years-and-Worl(  Models 

I  appreciate  that  this  subcommittee  may  -  on  a  demonstration  or  broader  basis  -  wish  to 
enact  legislation  to  implement  a  "two-years-and-work"  proposal.  There  are  major 
differences  among  the  principal  proposals;  in  some  instances,  one  approach  is  preferable, 
and  in  others,  none  of  the  approaches  seem  adequate.   Here  is  a  brief  discussion  of 
some  key  questions: 

1.  When  someone  works,  how  much  should  she  be  paid?   It  seems  essential  that  a 
person  who  is  working  be  paid  not  less  than  the  minimum  wage,  and  that  she  be  paid  not 
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less  than  the  amount  paid  to  someone  who  is  performing  the  same  type  of  work  and  has 
the  same  tenure  with  an  employer.  The  Administration's  bill,  H.R.  4605,  has  such  a 
provision.   In  contrast,  under  H.R.  3500,  an  individual  would  simply  be  required  to  work 
35  hours  a  week  as  a  condition  of  continuing  to  receive  the  AFDC  grant.    Thus,  if  Ms. 
Smith  were  receiving  an  AFDC  grant  of  $50,  she  would  be  required  to  work  35  hours  a 
week  for  no  further  compensation  in  order  to  receive  the  grant. 

2.  Should  a  poor  working  parent  qualify  for  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit?   Many 
people  now  view  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  as  the  centerpiece  of  the  federal  effort 
to  reduce  the  poverty  of  the  working  poor.   However,  the  Administration's  bill  would 
deny  participants  in  the  WORK  Program  eligibility  for  the  EITC.  The  result  will  be  that 
parents  meeting  all  requirements  and  working  every  available  hour  will  still  be  left  deep 
in  poverty.   The  expressed  purpose  for  denial  of  the  EITC  is  to  maximize  the  incentive 
to  look  for  an  unsubsidized  job.   However,  there  are  other  ways  to  create  adequate 
incentives  which  do  not  depend  on  leaving  a  working  family  deep  in  poverty.   For 
example,  the  usage  of  job  sejirch  periods  during  and  between  work  slots,  and  procedures 
for  referring  WORK  participants  to  identified  jobs  could  ensure  that  individuals  followed 
up  on  available  jobs. 

3.  Should  AFDC  be  available  to  reduce  the  poverty  of  a  poor  working  parent?   While 
the  EITC  plays  £m  important  role  in  reducing  the  poverty  of  working  families,  the  EITC 
also  has  a  key  limitation:  for  over  99%  of  those  who  receive  it,  the  EITC  is  a  once-a-year 
lump  sum  payment.   Accordingly,  it  does  not  help  a  working  poor  family  meet  its 
expenses  on  a  monthly  basis.   At  this  point,  the  only  mechanism  available  to  government 
to  provide  monthly  income  support  to  poor  working  families  is  the  AFDC  system. 

Under  current  law,  a  working  AFDC  family  receives  an  earnings  disregard  of  $120  and 
1/3  of  gross  earnings  for  the  first  four  months  of  employment,  and  $120  a  month 
thereafter.   The  effect  of  these  rules  is  to  impose  close  to  a  dollar-for-dollar  loss  in 
income  for  a  family  that  enters  employment,  and  to  ensure  that  families  entering  into 
low-wage  jobs  remain  deep  in  poverty.   A  number  of  states  have  sought  federal  waivers 
to  improve  the  role  of  AFDC  as  a  source  of  income  support  for  working  poor  families. 

The  Administration's  bill  makes  two  distiu'bing  changes  in  AFDC  earnings  rules.   First, 
the  bill  provides  that  all  states  must  disregard  the  first  $120  in  earnings,  and  may 
disregard  other  amounts.   Under  this  provision,  a  state  could  choose  to  do  more  than 
current  law,  but  also  could  choose  to  do  less.  Second,  the  bill  provides  that  if  a  state 
applies  more  generous  earnings  rules  generally,  the  state  may  still  limit  those  in  the 
WORK  Program  to  a  $120  earnings  disreg<u°d.   If  a  state  elected  this  option,  then 
participants  in  the  WORK  Program  with  higher  work  expenses  would  actually  become 
poorer  as  a  result  of  WORK  participation. 

I  appreciate  that  many  people  would  like  to  create  a  world  in  which  a  working  parent 
would  not  need  AFDC.  We  are  not  at  that  point.  So  long  as  parents  enter  into  jobs 
which  cannot  support  a  family,  and  there  is  no  alternative  source  of  monthly  income 
supplementation,  it  is  crucial  to  recognize  and  preserve  the  role  of  AFDC  in  helping 
working  poor  families. 

Welfare  reform  legislation  should  both  improve  the  AFDC  earnings  disregards,  and 
ensure  that  the  improved  disregards  apply  equally  to  those  in  unsubsidized  employment 
and  those  in  the  WORK  Program. 

4.  Should  a  work  slot  be  available  so  long  as  a  parent  is  unemployed  and  willing  to 
work?    Under  some  bills  pending  before  Congress,  the  work  slots  themselves  may  be 
time-limited.   For  example,  under  H.R.  3500,  states  would  be  permitted  to  end  work 
slots  and  cash  aid  to  a  family  that  had  been  subject  to  work  requirements  for  three  years, 
even  if  the  family  had  met  ail  requirements.   Similarly,  under  H.R.  4414,  a  family  would 

-  with  limited  exceptions  -  be  eUgible  to  participate  in  the  community  service  program 
for  no  more  thjm  three  years.  In  contrast,  under  the  Administration's  bill,  there  would 
be  time  limits  on  individual  slots,  but  not  on  overall  eligibility  for  the  WORK  Program. 
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If  Congress  adopts  a  "two-years-and-work"  model,  it  seems  essential  to  build  in  a 
provision  ensuring  that  a  work  slot  will  continue  to  be  available  to  a  parent  so  long  as 
she  meets  program  requirements.   If  subsidized  work  is  to  be  an  alternative  to  AFDC  or 
a  condition  of  AFDC,  then  government  should  be  prepared  to  make  work  opportimities 
available  so  long  as  a  parent  is  unable  to  find  unsubsidized  employment.   There  may  be 
legitimate  differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  availability  or  lack  of  availability  of  jobs 
in  the  private  sector,  and  states  should  have  the  ability  to  ensure  that  an  individual  is 
looking  for  unsubsidized  work.   However,  government  should  not  refuse  to  help  a  family 
where  a  parent  is  willing  to  work  and  unable  to  find  a  job. 

5.  How  severe  should  penalties  be  in  a  system  whose  goal  is  to  help  poor  families  with 
children?   Both  the  Administration's  bill  and  H.R.  3500  envision  the  usage  of  penalties 
far  more  severe  than  current  law.   Under  current  law,  when  a  parent  violates  JOBS 
requirements,  the  parent's  share  of  the  family's  AFDC  grant  is  removed  for  a  period  of 
time.   Under  the  Administration's  bill,  under  some  circtmistances,  the  entire  family's 
AFDC  grant  will  be  terminated  for  a  six-month  period.   Under  H.R.  3500,  the  penalty 
for  a  third  violation  of  rules  is  complete  ineligibility  for  AFDC  for  life. 

These  extreme  penalties  are  deeply  troubling  for  two  reasons.   First,  there  is  no  research 
basis  for  concluding  that  penalties  of  this  magnitude  are  needed  or  will  be  constructive. 
No  system  will  ever  attain  100%  compliance,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  current  law 
penalties  have  not  been  sufficient  to  generate  high  levels  of  compliance  in  the  JOBS 
Program.   Second,  any  penalty  structure  must  seek  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  goal 
of  promoting  participation  and  the  goal  of  protecting  the  well-being  of  children.  These 
bills  seem  to  lose  sight  of  that  balance.   If  poor  families  are  left  with  no  income  to  meet 
basic  needs  for  six  months  or  more,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  penalty  structure 
would  not  increase  evictions,  homelessness,  and  family  break-up. 

The  decision  to  implement  a  "two-years-and-work"  model  is  analytically  distinct  from  the 
question  of  what  penalties  should  be  applied  when  a  parent  fails  to  meet  program 
requirements.   Current  law  reflects  a  reasonable  balance  between  the  interest  in  having 
penalties  and  the  need  to  protect  the  well-being  of  children.  There  is  no  need  to  make 
penalties  more  severe. 

6.  Should  the  system  create  incentives  for  states  to  impose  sanctions  on  families?  The 

Administration's  bill  seeks  to  measure  a  state's  compliance  with  JOBS  and  WORK 
participation  requirements  through  use  of  participation  rates,  and  fiscal  penalties  against 
states  that  do  not  meet  the  rates.   Unfortunately,  however,  in  calculating  whether  a  state 
meets  its  participation  rate,  the  bill  counts  those  who  participate  and  those  who  are 
under  sanction  equally.   As  a  result,  imposing  a  sanction  will  always  help  a  state  meet  its 
participation  rate  just  as  much  as  creating  a  work  slot.   Since  imposing  sanctions  is 
cheaper  and  easier,  and  since  there  are  serious  questions  about  the  ability  of  states  to 
create  needed  work  slots,  the  incentive  to  sanction  may  be  quite  strong. 

Any  bill  that  measures  participation  ought  to  be  based  on  real  participation,  not  the 
state's  sanction  rate.  There  should  be  an  incentive  to  generate  participation,  but  not  for 
maximizing  sanctions.  There  is  a  major  difference  between  a  design  which  provides  for 
sanctions  in  appropriate  cases,  and  a  bill  that  offers  states  incentives  to  sanction. 

7.  Should  all  states  be  required  to  follow  a  single  phase-in  model?   Under  the 
Administration's  bill,  all  states  must  begin  to  phase  in  parents  bom  after  1971.   States 
may  opt  to  phase  in  additional  categories,  but  there  is  no  discretion  as  to  whether  to 
phase  in  the  youngest  custodial  parents. 

The  youth  phase-in  approach  has  been  controversial  because  recent  research  raises 
serious  questions  about  the  ability  of  programs  to  significantly  raise  the  employment 
rates  or  earnings  of  the  youngest  parents.   The  evaluations  of  New  Chance,  JOBSTART, 
and  JTPA  all  suggest  little  or  no  employment  impacts;  while  the  Teen  Parent 
Demonstration  Project  evaluation  did  result  in  increased  employment,  the  magnitude  was 
modest.   While  a  state  might  wish  to  implement  a  youth  phase-in,  there  are  many 
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legitimate  reasons  why  a  state  might  prefer  another  phase-in  approach,  e.g.,  parents  with 
older  children,  two-parent  families,  a  geographical  phase-in.   Federal  law  should  not 
mandate  one  single  phase-in  strategy. 

8.   Should  the  system  allow  for  exceptions  in  appropriate  cases?   Under  any  "two-years- 
and-work"  model,  a  set  of  questions  will  arise  about  circumstances  where  exceptions  or 
extensions  may  be  appropriate.  For  example,  if  Ms.  Smith  reaches  the  24-month-point, 
but  has  only  a  few  months  remaining  in  an  education  program,  should  Ms.  Smith  be 
forced  to  terminate  the  program?   If  due  to  illness  or  other  good  cause,  she  was  unable 
to  complete  a  program  during  the  24-month  period,  should  an  extension  be  allowed?   If 
the  state  failed  to  provide  promised  services,  should  additional  time  be  allowed? 

The  Administration's  bill  contains  a  set  of  provisions  for  extensions,  but  the  design  is 
troubling  and  may  be  unadministrable.  The  bill  estaWishes  certain  circumstances  under 
which  states  must  grant  extensions,  and  other  circumstances  in  which  states  may  do  so. 
However,  the  bill  then  provides  that  states  will  face  a  fiscal  penalty  if  the  number  of 
extensions  (with  limited  exceptions)  exceeds  10%  of  those  to  whom  a  time  limit  applies 
and  who  are  required  to  participate.  Thus,  the  effect  is  to  say  that  a  state  may  grant  an 
extension  for  good  cause  but  will  risk  being  penalized  if  the  state  determines  good  cause 
to  be  present  too  frequently.   Accordingly,  whether  an  extension  is  granted  may  tmn  on 
how  close  the  state  is  to  its  cap,  or  how  many  other  parents  also  are  in  need  of  an 
extension. 

The  decision  about  whether  to  grant  Ms.  Smith  an  extension  should  not  turn  on  whether 
she  seeks  an  extension  early  or  late  in  the  fiscal  year,  or  whether  other  parents  do  or  do 
not  have  good  cause.  There  should  be  clear  criteria  for  extensions,  and  those  who  meet 
the  criteria  ought  to  be  entitled  to  receive  one. 

Conclusion 

As  this  subcommittee  considers  welfare  reform  alternatives,  there  are  two  distinct 
discussions  that  need  to  occur.   First,  there  needs  to  be  serious  consideration  of  whether 
national  implementation  of  any  "two-years-and-work"  model  is  desirable.   As  suggested 
here,  there  are  strong  reasotis  why  a  better  approach  would  be  one  that  builds  on  the 
JOBS  Program,  increases  the  work  focus  of  the  welfare  system,  but  does  not  mandate 
national  implementation  of  the  "two-years-and-work"  model. 

If,  however,  this  subcommittee  decides  to  move  forward  with  a  "two-years-and-work" 
approach,  it  is  crucial  to  consider  the  choices  within  the  model,  and  alternative  ways  of 
implementing  it.   It  is  possible  to  develop  an  approach  which  reduces  the  poverty  of 
working  families,  or  which  makes  them  poorer.  It  is  possible  to  develop  an  approach 
which  encourages  states  to  create  jobs,  or  which  encourages  states  to  impose  s£mctions. 
It  is  possible  to  develop  an  approach  which  does  not  dramatically  increase  the  risk  of 
homelessness  and  family  break-up. 

I  hope  these  comments  are  helpful  in  the  subconmiittee's  consideration  of  these  issues. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Horowitz. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  J.  HOROWITZ,  SENIOR  FELLOW,  THE 
MANHATTAN  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want,  if  I  may,  to 
begin  my  comments  with  a  point  I  tried  to  set  out  in  my  prepared 
statement.  There  is  a  personal  note  in  it.  I  come  to  this  committee 
as  a  Conservative  who  served  as  general  counsel  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  during  the  Reagan  years. 

I  am  the  same  person,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  also  got  to  know  and 
to  appreciate  your  hometown,  Memphis,  during  the  years  I  served 
as  a  professor  of  civil  rights  law  at  the  University  of  Mississippi 
teaching  the  first  integrated  classes  at  that  law  school.  The  moral 
passion  which  I  brought  to  fighting  the  scourge  of  racism  and  seg- 
regation in  Mississippi  in  the  late  sixties,  in  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
no  different  than  the  moral  commitment  I  tried  to  bring  to  bear  as 
a  Conservative  member  of  the  Reagan  administration,  confronted 
with  what  I  regarded  as  the  failure,  the  literal  bankruptcy,  the 
counterproductive  effects  on  unintended  beneficiaries  of  our  social 
welfare  programs  of  the  last  20  and  30  years.  I  am  the  same  man 
who  now  comes  before  this  committee. 

I  disagree  with  Mr.  Greenberg  when  he  says  limited  resources 
are  available  to  solve  the  welfare  problem.  I  tell  you,  as  a  Conserv- 
ative and  as  someone  who  was  at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  that  I  would  support  and  there  would  be  support  for  a  dou- 
bling or  tripling  or  quadrupling  of  the  spending  in  the  conventional 
wisdom  bills  now  before  the  Congress  if  there  was  some  sense  that 
they  would  work,  if  there  was  not  the  sense  that  they  would  be 
counterproductive. 

We've  spent  over  $5  trillion  on  welfare.  We  spend  $25  billion  a 
year  on  job  training  programs  now  and  I  would  spend  twice  and 
three  times  the  amount,  and  I  can  tell  you,  we  can  afford  it,  if  only 
they  worked.  We  could  not  afford  not  to  do  so  if  those  programs 
worked.  The  problem  is  that  they  don't. 

And  what  I  ask  the  committee,  therefore,  is  what  I  think  is  the 
most  difficult  job  this  committee  confronts,  and  that  is,  before  we 
get  to  the  details  of  policy,  that  we  change  the  conventions,  that 
we  change  the  processes  by  which  welfare  reform  is  debated.  I 
want  my  fellow  Conservatives  to  stop  talking  about  people  on  the 
other  side  as  if  they  were  indifferent  to  values  and  budgets  and  the 
middle  class. 

But  equally,  and  I  think  this  will  be  harder  for  the  majority,  I 
think  we  need  an  end,  for  the  sake  of  poor  people,  for  the  sake  of 
people  caught  up  in  the  toils  of  the  welfare  system,  we  need  an  ab- 
solute end  to  the  notion  that  there  is  a  moral  superiority  associated 
with  programs  and  policies,  and  political  officials  who  seek  to  ex- 
pand the  size  of  government. 

I  call  for  a  dramatic  shrinking  of  many  of  the  programs  we 
confront,  and  I  do  so  because  I  think  that  doing  so  will  make  life 
better  for  America's  poor  people.  I  may  be  right,  I  may  be  wrong. 
That  is  the  debate  we  ought  to  have,  but  let's  have  an  end  to  this 
notion  that  meanness  is  the  hallmark  of  Conservative  approaches 
to  welfare  reform. 
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We  are  well  past  the  point  where  American  conservatism  can  be 
said  to  have  been  rooted  in  anti-intellectualism,  in  racism,  which 
is  an  unhappy  element  of  American  conservatism's  past.  We  all 
share  the  need  to  work  for  real  solutions,  and  I  think  if  there  is 
no  moral  monopoly  asserted  by  one  side  or  another,  it  may  just  be 
that  we  can  come  up  with  real  solutions  that  work. 

Now,  having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  naive.  I  think 
that  there  are  passions  involved  here,  but  I  think  it  is  a  goal  to 
which  everybody  ought  to  aspire  for  the  sake  of  people  wno  are 
caught  up  in  the  toils  of  our  bankrupt  welfare  system. 

Harris  said  that  the  simplest  way  I  would  put  my  views  on  wel- 
fare reform  is  that  I  associate  fully,  although  I'm  probably  not  as 
conservative  or  tough  as  she  was  with  the  views  of  Frances  Per- 
kins, the  first  administrator  of  AFDC,  and  probably  the  most  lib- 
eral and  knowledgeable  member  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

We  confront  the  problems  of  AFDC  today,  the  problems  of  unwed 
mothers,  teenage  mothers  bearing  children,  largely  because  an  ob- 
scure bureaucrat  slipped  a  Mickey  in  the  AFDC  bill  when  it  was 
first  before  Congress  as  it  was  passing  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
the  early  thirties. 

Frances  Perkins  was  appalled  to  discover  that  the  director  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  at  the  Labor  Department  had  expanded  eligi- 
bility for  AFDC  to  include  unwed  mothers.  She  thought  that  it 
would  have  the  very  destructive  effects  that  I  think  it  has  had  over 
the  course  of  time. 

What  now  then  to  do?  Your  focus,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  absolutely 
correct  in  placing  it  on  children.  What  do  we  do  for  innocent  kids 
born  into  a  world  with  such  limited  and  bleak  prospects?  The  first 
thing  I  ask  the  committee  to  consider  is  what  my  fi-iend,  Mickey 
Kaus  has  said  as  point  three  of  his  prepared  statement:  "We  can't 
just  think  of  the  children  now  on  welfare.  We  have  to  think  of  fu- 
ture generations." 

Every  index  tells  us  the  children  born  of  16-year-old  mothers 
aren't  going  to  make  it.  Some  of  them  try.  There  are  anecdotal  sto- 
ries of  success,  but  it  is  rare.  We  have  got  to  stop  the  phenomenon 
of  kids  having  kids  outside  of  fatherly  commitments  to  the  latter 
and  if  we  don  t  stop  that  phenomenon,  we  can  spend  trillions  more 
and  it  won't  make  a  difference,  not  in  the  slightest.  Thus,  we  ought 
to  adopt  policies  which  help  guarantee  that  kids  are  born  into  fami- 
lies capable  of  taking  care  of  them.  And  I  think  that  is  what  moti- 
vated Frances  Perkins  in  that  regard. 

Take  a  look  at  the  1988  welfare  bill.  It  was  ballyhooed  as  some- 
thing that  was  going  to  work,  that  was  going  to  be  a  great  success. 
I  had  a  little  bit  to  do  with  that.  I  had  a  real  hand  in  persuading 
the  Reagan  administration  to  set  in  the  State  of  the  Union  speech 
of  President  Reagan  a  commitment  to  study  welfare,  because  I 
thought  we  had  really  reached  a  national  consensus  to  move  away 
from  the  old  policies. 

Under  cover  of  rhetoric,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  got  more  of  the 
same  in  1988,  and  the  consequences  were,  to  us,  predictable  and 
they  are  clear  now.  We  got  more  than  a  30-percent  increase  in 
AFDC  rolls  since  1988,  an  increase  which  as  CBO  and  CRS  have 
found  to  be  the  function  of  children  born  to  unmarried  mothers. 
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It  is  that  scourge,  it  is  that  blight,  it  is  that  hopelessness  to  chil- 
dren born  into  that  setting  that  I  think  we  have  got  to  focus  on. 

My  time  is  short,  and  I  will  list  very  quickly  some  of  the  things 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  appropriate  to  do.  The  first  is  to  be  skep- 
tical of  the  "muscular"  work  programs,  almost  as  skeptical  as  Mr. 
Greenberg,  in  some  respects  maybe  more  so,  because  I  think  that 
it  is  an  illusion  to  think  that  you  are  going  to  get  16-year-old  moth- 
ers to  participate  in  an  effective  work  program.  It  ain't  going  to 
happen,  and  what  is  going  to  happen  instead,  and  what  I  see  com- 
ing in  the  debate,  is  that  under  cover  of  2  years  and  out,  we  run 
the  substantial  risk  of  opening  the  door  to  massive,  counter- 
productive, failed  spending  programs. 

You  have  heard  Mr.  Greenberg's  testimony,  and  that  is  the  direc- 
tion which,  in  my  judgment,  a  2  year  and  out  workfare  program 
will  head:  The  creation  of  three  new  entitlement  programs. 

First,  we  will  get  a  broad  day  care  entitlement.  There  is  not  a 
chance  in  the  world,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  day  care  starts  being 
authorized  for  welfare  mothers,  that  it  will  be  cabined  to  them. 

At  0MB,  I  saw  how  eligibility  for  programs  of  that  sort  went  up 
and  up  and  up  the  income  scale.  We  start  on  this  road,  then  we 
will  be  getting  a  middle-class  day  care  entitlement  that  will  dwarf 
in  resources,  I  predict,  anything  that  we  hope  to  spend  on  the  poor 
people  who  need  the  help  most  of  all. 

Tne  second  entitlement  we  risk  creating  is  a  JOBS  program.  I 
don't  believe  for  1  second  that  government  JOBS  programs — and 
here  I  disagree  with  my  friend  Mickey  Kaus — will  work.  I  think 
they  will  have  perverse  effects.  Look  at  the  summer  youth  employ- 
ment programs.  They  teach  all  the  wrong  lessons.  We  spend  over 
$1.2  billion  a  year  now  on  summer  youth  employment  programs. 
The  notion  that  the  Federal  Government  can  administer  some  sort 
of  tough  love  regime  with  a  real  work  component  is  chimerical. 

The  Federal  Government  in  1990,  as  Mickey  Kaus  pointed  out  in 
his  book,  had  2.2  million  civilian  employees;  430  were  fired  for  in- 
competency. How  much  better  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  do  with 
women  who  will  be  thrown  out  into  a  welfareless  world  if  they  lose 
their  jobs? 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  administer  a  work  program.  We 
are  going  to  wind  up  with  unionized  employees  doing  "make  work" 
on  a  tenured  civil  service  basis.  That  is  not  going  to  be  popular 
with  the  American  people.  That  is  going  to  be  costly,  but  I  don't 
care  about  that.  Most  of  all,  it  is  going  to  be  a  cruel  hoax  on  people 
who  really  need  not  to  be  patronized,  not  to  be  wards  of  the  State, 
but  who  need  to  have  the  kinds  of  work  settings  that  will  teach 
them  to  live  with  the  consequences  of  what  they  do. 

Finally,  I  think  the  notion  of  expanding  job  training  programs 
when  we  spend  $25  billion  a  year  right  now,  I  think  that  that 
makes  no  sense.  I  have  said  in  my  statement  that  I  think  we 
should  reduce  government  programs  if  we  want  to  create  jobs. 

My  first  candidate  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon. 
This  issue  never  comes  into  welfare  reform  debates,  but  if  you  look 
at  the  Congressional  Record,  Davis-Bacon  was  explicitly  passed 
with  the  support  of  then-southern  racist  Congressmen  who  didn't 
want  blacks  competing  for  jobs  in  the  construction  field  and  that 
is  how  we  got  Davis-Bacon. 
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Let's  repeal  it.  Let's  do  lots  of  things  which  take  government 
away.  Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  requirements  that  make  day 
care  impossible  from  within  the  ghetto  community. 

And,  finally,  I  would  say,  let's  take  a  hard  look  at  Kassebaum 
kind  of  answers  which  really  delegate  to  the  States  the  capacity  on 
a  broad  federalism  basis  to  make  decisions,  out  of  the  sense  that 
no  answers  that  come  out  of  Washington  on  a  one-size-fits-all  basis 
are  likely  to  be  helpful.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  a  shot  at  real 
Brandeisian  experiments,  at  letting  States  be  laboratories  of  de- 
mocracy. That,  it  seems  to  me,  may  in  the  end  be  the  most  useful 
course  we  can  follow. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  indulgence,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  lollows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  HOROWITZ 

AT  THE  HEARINGS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 

AUGUST  16, 1994 


Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  ani  grateful  for  the  opporturuty  to  appear  before  the  Committee  dealing 
with  the  issue  which,  more  than  any  other  public  policy  matter,  will  define  our 
moral  self-worth  as  a  Nation.  How  this  Committee  and  the  Congress  addresses 
issues  of  welfare,  dependency,  illegitimacy,  declines  in  the  work  ethic  and 
underclass  life  and  its  moimting  toll  of  hopelessness  emd  dysfunction  will 
powerfully  determine  whether  America  continues  to  be  what  it  must  be  —  in 
Lincoln's  terms,  the  last  best  hope  of  marikind.  The  issue  before  this 
Subcommittee  will,  if  not  resolved,  continue  to  savage  our  cities,  polarize  our 
racial  relations  and  make  impossible  for  America's  urban  poor  the  any  hope  of 
escaping  the  fate  and  class  of  their  birth. 

In  short,  this  Subcommittee,  more  than  any  other  body  of  Congress,  will 
determine  the  continued  strength  of  the  American  dream  for  those  to  whom 
America's  obligation  is  greatest. 

Before  setting  forth  my  views  on  the  questions  pxjsed  by  the  Chairman,  I 
ask  the  Committee's  indulgence  to  discuss  what  I  believe  to  be  the  single  greatest 
issue  it  faces:  the  need  to  alter  the  ground  rules  under  which  welfare  reform  is  to 
be  debated. 

In  short,  I  plead  with  the  Committee's  majority  in  particular  to  forego  the 
political  and  moral  and  rhetorical  advantages  which  flow  from  seeking  to  define 
itself  as  the  more  caring,  more  compassionate  participants  in  this  debate. 
Whatever  the  anti-intellectual  and  at  times  even  nakedly  racist  aspects  of 
American  conservatism's  past,  those  days  are  now  long  gone.  I  served  as  a 
conservative  in  the  Reagan  Admirustration,  Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  the  same 
measure  of  moral  commitment  that  led  me  to  fight  the  scourge  of  racism  and 
segregation  while  teaching  dvil  rights  law  in  the  late  60's  at  the  first  integrated 
classes  of  the  Uruversity  of  Mississippi  Law  School.  As  a  child,  I  was  constantly 
admonished  by  my  immigrant  grandfather  to  think  of  America  as  the  blessed 
land.  It  is  that  perspective,  together  with  my  commitment  that  others  should 
enjoy  the  American  dream  as  fully  as  my  fainily  has  done,  which  informs  my 
testimony  today  -  and  which  ii\formed  my  years  in  Mississippi  and  in  Ronald 
Reagan's  Washington.  As  a  conservative,  I  am  not  alone  in  those  passioris  and 
feelings  —  and  whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the  approaches  taken  by  today's 
conservatives,  we  rob  today's  welfare  recipients  of  the  value  of  real  debate  over 
their  plight  if  we  bog  down  in  name  calling,  if  policies  calling  for  lesser 
government  roles  are  not  carefully  listened  to  but  are  instead  put  down  as  mean 
or  uncaring. 

It  is  to  America's  credit  that  it  gives  great  advantage  to  persons  seen  as 
being  on  the  more  compassionate  side  of  our  policy  debates.  For  that  reason,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  abandon  conventions  of  political  discourse  which  lead 
proponents  of  larger  government  programs  to  often  claim  that  they  alone  occupy 
the  high  moral  ground  in  debates  over  welfare  pwlicy.  They  don't  —  any  more 
than  coiAservatives  are  the  or\ly  people  who  care  about  values  or  taxpayers. 

The  current  system  is  bad  enough  and  destructive  enough  for  those 
caught  in  its  toils  to  cause  all  of  us  to  abandon  name-calling,  for  all  of  us  to  be 
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open  to  new  approaches  to  welfare  reform,  for  all  of  us  to  be  far  less  certain  of 
our  wisdom  and  moral  standing  in  the  debate. 

The  above  having  been  said,  here  is  my  best  effort  to  deal  with  the 
question  posed  by  the  Chairman  for  today's  hearing:  The  effect  of  cash 
assistance  cutoffe  on  the  needy  and  innocent  children  of  welfare  parents.  In  fact, 
the  Chairman's  question  is  the  central  question  of  the  entire  welfare  reform 
debate. 

My  view  of  the  issue  leads  me  to  the  following  views: 

•  Caring  about  children  means,  above  all  else, 
ensuring  that  they  are  ru>t  bom  to  unmarried  teen  age 
girls.  Anecdotal  evidence  aside,  such  mothers 
generally  lack  the  maturity,  education  or  skills  to  be 
adequate  parents  to  their  children  no  matter  how 
much  welfare  money  is  spent  on  their  behalves. 

•  For  such  children  already  in  the  welfare  system,  or 
those  bom  into  it  after  reforms  occur,  we  need  to  start 
spending  our  welfare  moiues  on  them:  they  are  the 
proper  fociis  of  the  Chairman's  concerns  and  should 
terminate,  in  even  less  than  two  years  from  today, 
morues  now  spent  on  AFDC  mothers. 

•  Doing  so  would  restore  public  policy  to  the  New 
Deal  vision  of  FDR's  Administration,  and  would 
correct  the  historical  accident  which  caused  the 
unauthorized  extension  of  AFDC  benefits  to 
unmarried  mothers.  Frances  Perkins,  the  most  liberal 
member  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  and  its  most 
experienced  member  on  issues  of  social  welfare 
policy,  would  have  made,  by  far,  the  most 
"conservative"  witness  before  this  Committee. 
Caring  deeply  about  the  fate  of  impoverished 
children,  she  oppxjsed  any  AFDC  eligibility  for  unwed 
mothers.  She  believed  that  AFDC  support  for  unwed 
mothers  would  cause  family  breakdown,  and 
consequent  hopelessness  for  children. 

•  We  should  recognize  that  "tough,"  "muscular" 
workiaie  programs  such  as  those  my  friend  Mickey 
Kaus  genuinely  advocates  (and  such  as  those  the 
Administration  bill  provides  the  illusion  of 
supporting)  will  never  occur.  Instead,  "two  year  and 
out"  programs  inevitably  riddled  with  exceptions  and 
delayed  implementation  dates  are  at  risk  of  serving  as 
cynical  "boob  bait"  programs  which  not  only 
maintain  the  policy  status  quo  but  which  also  serve  as 
covers  for  massive  expansions  of  existing. 
demonstrably  failed  current  welfare  programs. 

•  We  need  to  recognize  that  pursuit  of  the  illusion  of 
putting  16  year  old  mothers  to  work  will  likely  lead  to 
no  less  than  three  new  enHtlement  programs  certain 
not  only  to  take  money  away  from  worthier  programs 
but,  more  importantly  and  tragically,  to  offer  perverse 
and  self-defeating  work  incentives  to  their 
participants.  The  three  programs  are: 
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•  A  Day  Care  entitiement  certain  to  expand 
into  a  middle  class  subsidy  that  will  utterly 
overwhelm  all  welfare  spending.  (There  is  no 
way  that  a  day  care  entitlement  will  can  or  will 
be  restricted  to  welfare  mothers,  and  the  rapid 
climb  of  this  entitlement  up  the  income  scale  is 
a  predictable  certainty.) 

•  A  Jobs  entitlement  certain  to  offer  all  of  the 
"value"  to  unwed  mothers  that  today's 
Sununer  Youth  Employment  programs  offer  to 
its  "beneficiaries."  Such  programs  are  largely 
devoid  of  work  content,  are  often  politically 
driven  in  their  eligibility  standards,  and 
"teach"  many  of  teenagers  what  is  ultimately 
untrue:  that  pay  without  work  is  a  plausible 
prospect.  A  Federal  Government  which  in 
1990  fired  403  of  2.2  million  employees  for 
incompetence  is  hardly  capable  of 
administering  the  "tough  love"  regime  that 
advocates  of  guaranteed  government  jobs  call 
for.   Labor  uiuon  opjxjsition  to  meaningful 
work  assigiunents,  legalistic  standards 
governing  dismissals  of  even  the  most 
nonperforming  employees  and  the  sheer  force 
of  politics  will  ensure  that  this  entitlement  will 
largely  aeate  newer  layers  of  subsidy  and 
limited  progress  to  an  independent 
mainstream  life  for  today's  urban  underclass. 

•  A  Job  Traii\ing  entitlement  will  replicate  thie 
failures  of  CETA  and  the  massive  nvimber  of  job 
trairung  programs  which  have  spent  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  without  result.  Worse,  such  job  training 
programs  will  again  replicate  what  Shirley  Chisholm 
once  described  as  the  tragedy  of  CETA:  Large 
numbers  of  cynical  and  defeated  ghetto  young  people 
following  the  failure  of  hope-raising  government  job 
training  programs  to  make  a  difference  in  their  lives. 

•  Real  progress  can  be  made,  at  no  fiscal  cost,  by 
eliminating  goverrurvant  policies  and  programs  which 
make  work  impcssibie  for  low-skilled  young  people. 
Examples  here  include: 

*  Repeal  of  Davis-Bacon,  a  statute  explicitly 
enacted  to  make  it  impossible  for  urban  blaclw 
to  compete  for  construction  work. 

*  Modificat^  ?:-.  of  minimum  wage  laws  to 
allow  lesser  skilled  youths  to  be  worth  the 
wage  permitted  by  law. 

*  Override  of  state  and  local  licensing  and 
other  mandatory  "standards"  for  Day  Care 
which  have  the  effect  -  in  the  service  of 
commercial  day  care  and  social  worker  lobbies 
—  of  making  it  impossible  for  communities  to 
provide  affordable  day  care  from  within 
themselves. 
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•  Facilitation  of  greater  discretion  on  the  part 
of  public  school  principals  and  public  housing 
managers,  and  on  the  part  of  parent  and  tenant 
coundls,  to  discipline  and  evict  the  unruly  few 
who  make  learning  and  living  impossible  at 
urban  schools  and  housing  projects.  Such 
policies  would  allow  principals  and  housing 
managers  to  be  properly  accountable  for  the 
failures  of  their  institutions. 


I  conclude  this  statement  by  returning  to  the  Chairman's  critical  questions 
and  his  proper  focus  on  the  interests  of  children. 

The  reform  course  I  believe  sound  would  first  elimiiiate  present  incentives 
to  increase  the  incidence  of  children  bom  to  parents  incapable  of  parenting  them. 
What  is  "illegitimate"  about  today's  world,  Mr.  Cluurman,  are  not  any  children 
now  bom  into  it;  rather,  what  is  illegitimate  are  the  policies  which  ensure  a  bleak 
imderclass  life  for  increasing  numbers  of  those  children. 

Next,  the  reforms  in  which  I  believe  would  transfer  AFEXI  jmd  other 
welfare  monies  from  single  parents  to  their  children.  Such  trai\sfers  would  take 
such  form  as  subsidized  group  homes,  orphanages,  improved  funding  for  foster 
care  and  adoption  programs  and  support  of  other  programs  which  meike 
marriage  a  more  attractive  alternative.  Such  a  shift  in  jx)licy  priorities  would  end 
the  system  in  which  a  bureaucratic  state  serves  as  a  substitute  for  male  figures 
and  fathers;  such  a  shift  would  begin  to  elinunate  policy  incentives  which  have 
brought  about  today's  feminization  of  poverty  and  masculinization  of 
irresponsibility. 

I  thank  the  Comnuttee  for  its  indulgence. 
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Chairman  Ford,  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Kaus. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICKEY  KAUS,  SENIOR  EDITOR,  THE  NEW 

REPUBLIC 

Mr.  Kaus.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  basically  four  points 
to  make.  I  will  try  to  make  them  very  quickly.  The  first  point  is 
that  the  welfare  problem  must  be  seen  as  the  problem  of  "ghetto 
poverty"  or  the  formation  of  an  underclass.  You  can  use  either 
term.  Professor  Wilson  prefers  "ghetto  poverty."  That  is  probably  a 
much  better  term. 

On  May  5,  1992,  President  Clinton,  who  was  then  a  candidate  for 
President,  gave  a  speech  in  New  York.  It  was,  I  think,  a  very  good 
speech.  He  argued  that  "We  all  pay  when  we  accept  a  permanent 
underclass  caught  in  a  culture  where  children  cannot  imagine,  even 
imagine,  the  future  we  want  them  to  live,  where  most  of  the  in- 
come comes  from  government  checks  and  drug  deals."  And  then- 
Governor  Clinton  said,  "We  must  break  the  permanent  culture  of 
dependence  which  embraces  20  to  25  percent  of  those  on  public  as- 
sistance." 

And  that  is  the  point.  There  wouldn't  be  a  welfare  crisis — ^we 
wouldn't  be  here  today — if  the  5  million  families  who  are  on  wel- 
fare all  used  it  as  a  temporary  crutch  to  get  themselves  together 
before  reentering  the  job  market,  and  we  wouldn't  be  here  today  if 
they  weren't  concentrated  in  neighborhoods  where  large  propor- 
tions of  the  families  were  likewise  on  welfare.  But  that  is  not  the 
case. 

In  fact,  there  are  communities  around  the  country  where  90  per- 
cent of  the  children  are  bom  into  fatherless  families,  where  over 
60  percent  of  the  population  is  on  welfare,  where  young  teenage 
girls  simply  expect  to  become  pregnant  before  they  turn  20  and 
often  before  they  leave  high  school,  and  where  the  entrepreneurial 
drive  is  channeled  into  gangs  and  crime. 

We  can  argue  about  whether  welfare  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  that 
culture — and  I  doubt  it  is — ^but  it  is  clearly  a  necessary  cause.  It 
is  what  enables  the  survival  of  the  culture  in  which  families  are 
never  formed,  in  which  no  family  member  goes  out  into  the  labor 
force  to  earn  a  living.  If  you  change  welfare,  you  will  change  that 
culture. 

For  example,  take  the  problem  of  single  motherhood.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  thinks  young  women  have  a  child  out  of  wedlock 
in  order  to  go  on  welfare.  That  seems  wildly  implausible  to  me.  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  for  it.  But  clearly,  once  AFDC  benefits  reach 
a  certain  level,  young  women  look  around  them  and  recognize, 
maybe  unconsciously,  that  other  women  who  have  had  babies  out 
of  wedlock  have  survived  through  welfare.  They  know  that  welfare 
is  going  to  be  there.  If  welfare  weren't  there,  they  would  think 
twice,  and  that  is  the  transformative  potential  of  time  limits. 

Under  a  time-limited  welfare  system,  young  women  would  know 
that  if  they  had  a  child  out  of  wedlock — or  witnin  marriage  for  that 
matter — welfare  wasn't  going  to  be  there  to  support  them  indefi- 
nitely. They  would  at  some  point  have  to  juggle  parenting  with 
work.  And  they  would  begin  to  make  better  choices,  such  as  form- 
ing a  working  family  before  having  children.  They   would   look 
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around  them  and  see  perhaps  their  older  sisters  or  other  people 
who  have  to  juggle  parenting  with  work  and  know  that  that  is  very 
difficult  to  do.  So  they  would  make  other  choices. 

I  don't  think  you  can  talk  about  the  impact  of  time  limits  unless 
you  talk  about  this  potential  effect  of  discouraging  people  who  are 
not  on  welfare  from  going  on  welfare. 

We  all  talk  about  the  MDRC  studies.  The  problem  is,  MDRC 
looks  at  people  who  are  on  welfare  and  sees  how  many  get  off. 
They  have  never  studied  how  mzmy  people  who  are  not  on  welfare 
are  discouraged  from  going  on  welfare  in  the  first  place  because 
there  is  a  work  requirement.  I  think  that  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  equation,  and  that  is  what  MDRC  never  studies. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  Clinton  time  limit  and  the  idea  of 
work  for  wages  had  important  advantages  over  traditional 
workfare.  In  workfare,  you  keep  sending  the  welfare  check  to  the 
recipient  and  then  you  require  him  or  her  to  work,  and  if  she 
doesn't  work,  then  her  caseworker  tries  to  take  her  check  away,  to 
sanction  her.  It  has  turned  out  that  that  is  a  very  time-consuming 
process. 

In  Milwaukee,  I  am  told  there  are  as  many  people  in  the  sanc- 
tioning process  as  there  are  participating  in  tne  JOBS  program. 
The  advantage  of  the  Clinton  time  limit  was  it  stopped  the  check. 
The  check  ended,  you  were  offered  a  work  slot;  if  you  didn't  go  to 
work,  that  was  the  end  of  it.  You  weren't  getting  any  more  money. 
There  was  no  need  to  sanction.  Unfortunately,  that  principle  has 
been  compromised  in  the  actual  drafting  of  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  it,  what  will  actually  happen  when  the  2-year 
time  limit  is  reached  is  very  convoluted.  The  recipient's  check  will 
be  recalculated.  She  will  be  assigned  to  a  work  slot.  If  she  doesn't 
show  up  at  work,  her  supervisor  will  call  the  Welfare  Department, 
which  will  then  try  to  sanction  her.  The  sanction  may  even  benefit 
her  because  it  is  initially  a  loss  of  50  percent  of  her  check,  and  she 
may  already  have  had  her  check  recalculated  to  below  that 
amount. 

I  want  to  add  quickly  another  virtue  of  the  Clinton  plan  is  pre- 
cisely that  it  is  a  one-size-fits-all  scheme.  We  hear  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints that  this  is  inflexible,  but  a  lot  of  our  programs  are  one- 
size-fits-all.  Our  tax  scheme  is  one-size-fits-all.  Our  unemployment 
compensation  system  is  one-size-fits-all.  There  is  a  reason  for  that. 
It  is  fair.  You  don't  depend  on  the  whim  of  a  caseworker.  It  is  not 
paternalistic,  and  above  all,  it  sends  a  clear  message:  "2  years  and 
you  have  to  go  to  work"  is  a  clear  message  to  send  to  the  ghetto. 
"You  will  have  to  go  to  work  when  the  bureaucracy  decides  you  are 
ready  to  go  to  work"  is  not  a  clear  message. 

My  third  point  is,  what  about  the  children?  And  my  key  point 
here  is  there  is  no  magic  Archimedean  point  where  the  penalty  is 
big  enough  to  penalize  the  mother  but  not  big  enough  to  hurt  the 
child.  Any  penalty  might  hurt  the  child.  The  existing  job  sanction 
probably  hurts  the  child,  and  when  we  try  to  find  the  balance,  you 
have  to  consider  the  future  generations  that  might  not  have  to 
grow  up  in  a  culture  of  poverty  if  we  change  the  welfare  system 
now. 

Mv  fourth  point  is,  as  I  have  argued  in  my  book,  a  full-fledged 
WPA  plan  would  be  preferable  to  the  Clinton  plan.  The  Clinton 
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plan  just  gives  jobs  to  people  who  reach  the  end  of  the  time  limit. 
If  the  jobs  are  good  enough,  that  creates  a  perverse  incentive  to  go 
on  welfare  to  get  the  job.  If  we  offered  the  jobs  to  everybody,  that 
perverse  incentive  would  be  eliminated.  The  problem  is,  that 
scheme  is  very  expensive. 

In  my  book — the  figures  are  now  obsolete,  but  I  calculate  $50  bil- 
lion more  than  we  are  spending  now.  We  don't  have  that  kind  of 
money.  That  proposal  is  not  before  you.  But  there  is  still  a  danger 
of  perverse  incentives. 

When  Roosevelt  started  the  WPA,  he  said  the  wage  should  be 
"larger  than  the  amount  now  received  as  a  relief  dole  but  at  the 
same  time  not  so  large  to  encourage  the  rejection  of  opportunities 
for  private  employment."  I  think  that  is  an  important  principle.  I 
think  that  is  why  the  Clinton  people  were  right  to  restrict  the  jobs 
to  slightly  below  the  minimum  wage,  because  if  you  have  a  job  pay- 
ing $9  an  hour  that  you  offer  to  people  at  the  end  of  the  time  limit, 
or  $15  an  hour,  you  can  imagine  there  will  be  some  point  at  which 
the  wage  will  just  be  so  high  that  it  will  create  a  perverse  incentive 
to  go  onto  welfare  to  get  that  job. 

In  any  case,  it  is  very  unfair  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  now  supporting  their  families  on  $5-,  $6-,  $7-,  $8-an-hour  jobs. 
But  unfortunately  this  principle  too  has  been  compromised  by  the 
clause  in  the  bill  that  says  you  have  to  pay  the  same  wage  being 
paid  for  the  same  type  of  work. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  entry-level  parkworkers  make  $7.56 
an  hour.  Now,  either  the  work  program  is  going  to  pay  $7.56  an 
hour  and  compromise  the  principle  and  encourage  people  to  leave 
the  private  sector  for  the  work  program,  or  else  they  are  not  going 
to  assign  people  to  the  useful  jobs  such  as  doing  work  in  the  public 
park.  Any  useful  job  is  likely  to  be  a  job  that  some  government  em- 
ployee and  probably  unionized  government  employee  will  be  doing 
at  far  more  than  the  minimum  wage. 

In  conclusion,  contrary  to  my  somewhat  cynical  expectations  as 
a  journalist,  the  Clinton  plan  is  not  riddled  with  loopholes.  I  read 
it  looking  for  loopholes.  I  could  only  find  a  couple  of  them.  I  have 
to  agree  with  Richard  Nathan's  testimony  before  you  last  week, 
which  is,  if  you  could  pass  the  Clinton  plan  without  any  changes 
right  now,  I  would  say  pass  it.  I  would  even  say  it  more  enthu- 
siastically than  Professor  Nathan  did. 

This  is  a  serious  bill.  It  has  been  portrayed  in  the  press  as  sort 
of  a  modest  bill  that  fell  short  of  the  President's  promise.  I  don't 
think  so.  I  think  it  is  a  radical  bill  and  it  is  quite  a  tough  bill,  so 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  today  to  come  and  speak  in 
support  of  it. 

Tnank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MICKEY  KAUS 
THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 


Thank  you.  My  name  is  Mickey  Kaus.  I  am  a  senior  editor  at 
The  New  Republic,  a  magazine  based  here  in  Washington,  D.C..  I 
have  been  studying  the  welfare  system  since  the  mid  1980s,  as  part 
of  an  attempt  to  grapple  with  what  might  be  called  the  unresolved 
dilemmas  of  traditional  liberal  politics.  The  status  of  welfare  is 
one  of  the  biggest  of  those  dilemmas.  I've  tried  to  come  up  with  a 
solution  to  the  welfare  problem  that  makes  sense  and  is  consistent 
with  American  values.   I  published  my  proposal,  first  in  The  New 
Republic  in  1986,  and  later  in  a  book  called  The  End  of  Equality, 
which  came  out  in  1992. 

I  should  say  that  I  approach  this  problem  from  what 
most  people  would  say  is  the  left.  I've  always  admired  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  Works  Progress  Administration.  Like  many  Americans  of 
my  generation,  I  grew  up  the  beneficiary  of  the  WPA's  good  works. 
In  my  case,  our  high  school  gym  was  built  by  the  WPA.   At  the 
nadir  of  the  1992  recession,  when  the  jobless  rate  reached  10 
percent,  I  couldn't  help  wondering  why  Democrats  didn't  seize  on 
the  idea  of  reviving  the  WPA  —  that  is,  the  idea  of  government  as 
last-resort  employer.  In  fact,  I  didn't  understand  why  Democrats 
had  abandoned  the  WPA  idea  in  the  first  place. 

At  about  the  same  time,  in  the  mid-80s,  people  began 
worrying  about  the  problem  of  the  "underclass"  —  or,  as  Professor 
William  Julius  Wilson  prefers  to  call  it,  the  problem  of  ghetto 
poverty.   Not  that  people  had  ever  really  stopped  worrying  about 
ghetto  poverty  --  it  has  been  our  nation's  biggest  social  problem 
for  at  least  three  decades.  But  in  the  mid-80s  people  like 
Professor  Wilson  forced  us  to  again  talk  openly  about  the  ghetto 
poverty  problem.  How  does  "ghetto  poverty"  differ  from  plain  old 
"poverty"?   The  point  is  that  the  problem  of  poverty  in  this 
country  isn't  simply  a  problem  of  people  having  too  little  money 
(though  it  is  often  just  that) .  In  its  most  serious  form  the 
problem  is  a  welfare-based  culture  characterized  by  broken 
families,  dependency,  and  geographic  isolation. 

My  conclusion,  and  I  was  hardly  the  first  to  reach 
it,  was  that  Roosevelt's  WPA  held  the  key  to  solving  the  problem 
of  ghetto  poverty  and  the  welfare  culture.  If  the  government 
offers  a  minimally  decent  job  to  able-bodied  Americans  who  can't 
find  work,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  government  is  in  the  moral 
position  to  stop  sending  welfare  checks  to  the  able-bodied.   If 
mothers  are  offered  day  care,  they  too  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  work.  Replace  cash  welfare  with  a  guaranteed,  minimal,  last 
resort  job,  and  the  problem  of  long-term  welfare  dependency  would 
of  necessity  end.  The  rough  formula  of  my  welfare  solution,  then, 
was  Charles  Murray  plus  WPA. 

I'll  be  happy  to  defend  this  approach  in  more  detail 
later.  But  it  is  not  the  proposal  President  Clinton  has  made.  The 
President  has  proposed  placing  a  time  limit  on  welfare,  after 
which  recipients  would  have  to  work,  in  a  last-resort  WORK  slot  if 
necessary.  This  isn't  the  scheme  I  advocate  in  my  book.  (I  would 
offer  last-resort  jobs  to  anyone  who  needs  it,  whether  they  were 
single,  married,  childless,  on  welfare  or  off  --  and  given  this 
sweeping  job  guarantee  I  would  not  even  send  out  welfare  checks 
for  two  years.)   But  the  Clinton,  time-limit  proposal  is  the  one 
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you  have  before  you.   I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
it  —  with,  inevitably,  one  or  two  suggested  changes  —  to  support 
it.  It  is  a  serious,  forceful  step  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
"ghetto  poverty." 

I  have  five  points  to  make,  and  I  will  try  to  make  them 
quickly. 

1.  The  "welfare  problem"  must  be  seen  as  the  problem  of 
ghetto  poverty,  of  the  formation  of  an  "underclass."  On  May  5, 

1992,  a  few  days  after  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  presidential 
candidate  Bill  Clinton  gave  a  speech  in  New  York  City.   He  noted 
that  "there  are  still  profound  division  in  this  country,  most 
deeply  in  our  largest  cities,  which  present  a  threat  to  our  common 
way  of  life."  He  argued  that  "All  Americans  whether  we  live  in 
cities,  or  suburbs,  or  quiet  rural  hamlets,  are  paying  for  the 
unraveling  of  the  American  community.  ...  We  pay  when  we  accept 
a  permanent  underclass  caught  in  a  culture  where  children  cannot 
imagine,  even  imagine,  the  future  we  want  them  to  live.   Where 
most  of  the  income  comes  from  government  checks  and  drug  deals  and 
where  gangs  are  the  only  place  in  which  some  of  our  young  people 
feel  that  they  are  truly  important  to  anyone  else.  ...  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  build  this  country  unless  we  face  squarely  the  fact 
that  million  of  our  fellow  Americans  are  divorced  from  the  values, 
the  interests,  and  the  future,  that  all  of  us  must  share." 

Then-governor  Clinton  explicitly  placed  his  proposal  for 
welfare  time-limits  in  this  context.  "We  must  break  the  permanent 
culture  of  dependence  which  embraces  20-25  percent  of  those  on 
public  assistance."  After  "a  certain  length  of  time  on  welfare,  if 
there  are  no  private  sector  jobs,  people  should  do  community 
service  work  and  be  employees,  not  recipients  of  a  check.  We  must 
break  the  culture  of  poverty  and  dependence."  (Emphasis  added.) 

That  is  the  point.   There  would  not  be  a  "welfare  crisis"  — 
we  would  not  be  here  today  —  if  the  5  million  families  on  welfare 
were  headed  by  people  who  used  welfare  as  a  temporary  crutch  while 
they  prepared  to  reenter  the  labor  force.   Even  if  20  percent  of 
those  on  public  assistance  were  long-term  dependents,  we  wouldn't 
be  here,  I  think,  if  they  were  spread  throughout  the  country 
evenly.  But  they  are  not.  The  problem,  as  the  President  has  said, 
is  that  they  are  concentrated  in  neighborhoods  where  a  large 
percentage  of  the  income  "comes  from  government  checks  and  drug 
deals,"  where  children  can't  "imagine  the  future  we  want  them  to 
live." 

When  you  have  communities  in  which  90  percent  of  the 
children  are  born  into  fatherless  families,  where  over  60  percent 
of  the  population  is  on  welfare,  where  young  teenage  girls  simply 
expect  to  become  pregnant  before  they  turn  twenty  and  often  before 
they  leave  high  school,  where  the  entrepreneurial  drive  is 
channeled  into  gangs  and  drug  pushing  --  when  you  have,  in  short, 
what  exists  in  many  of  our  mainly  African-American  inner-city 
neighborhoods  --  you  have  a  problem  that  can't  be  solved  by  the 
conventional  means  we  use  to  solve  poverty  in  the  mainstream 
culture,  namely  jobs  and  transfer  payments. 

The  test  of  jobs  occured  in  Boston  in  the  late  80s.  At  the 
time,  Boston,  had  what  was  at  the  time  probably  the  tightest  labor 
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market  in  the  nation  —  an  unemployment  rate  of  3  or  4  percent. 
That  had  an  impact.  The  overall  black  poverty  rate  dropped  by  a 
third,  from  36.8  to  22.3  percent  (using  a  poverty  line  25  percent 
above  normal) .  But,  as  Charles  Murray  points  out,  the  percentage 
of  young  black  men  who  weren't  looking  for  work  at  all — the  core 
of  the  underclass — wasn't  much  affected  by  economic  growth.   In 
general,  in  cities  with  extremely  hot  economies  (an  unemployment 
rate  of  4  percent)  21  percent  of  disadvantaged  young  black  men 
remained  out  of  the  labor  force  in  1987,  down  from  28  percent  in 
1984. 

When  you  have  a  poverty  problem  that  isn't  cured  by  the 
widespread  availability  of  work,  that's  a  good  working  definition 
of  a  "culture  of  poverty"  or  "underclass." 

Is  the  underclass  primarily  black?  By  most  measures,  the 
underclass  is  roughly  three-fifths  African  American,  one-fifth 
white,  one-fifth  Hispanic.  And  race  plays  a  crucial  role  in  the 
story  of  how  the  underclass  was  formed.  According  to  William 
Julius  Wilson,  the  story  goes  something  like  this:  When  Southern 
blacks  migrated  North,  they  settled,  thanks  to  segregation,  in 
urban  ghettos.   Then,  beginning  in  the  1960s,  two  things  happened. 
First,  well-paying,  unskilled  jobs  started  to  leave  the  cities  for 
the  suburbs.  Second,  middle  class  blacks,  aided  by  civil  rights 
laws,  began  to  leave  as  well.   This  outmigration  left  the  poorest 
elements  of  black  society  behind  —  now  isolated  and  freed  from 
the  restraints  the  black  middle  class  had  quite  self-consciously 
imposed. 

But  this  story  leaves  a  crucial  question  hanging  —  a 
question  asked  by  John  Kasarda  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina:  How  were  "economically  displaced  inner-city  residents 
able  to  survive?"  Kasarda 's  answer:  "welfare  programs."   Kasarda 
notes  that  by  1982,  in  the  central  cities,  there  were  more  black 
single  mothers  who  weren't  working  than  who  were.   And  80  percent 
of  these  nonworking  single  mothers  were  getting  some  form  of 
welfare,  mainly  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) . 
Welfare,  in  effect,   provided  an  "economic  substitute"  for  jobs. 
And  it  provided  that  substitute  in  a  form  available,  by  and  large, 
only  to  mothers  in  broken  homes. 

Whether  or  not  welfare  is  the  sole  or  sufficient  cause  of 
ghetto  povertyand  I  doubt  it  is_  it  was  a  necessary,  enabling 
cause.  That  is  the  key  to  understanding  how  the  underclass  culture 
might  be  changed  by  welfare  reform.  Welfare  is  what  enables  the 
survival  of  a  culture  in  which  families  are  never  formed,  in  which 
no  family  member  goes  out  into  the  labor  force  to  earn  a  living. 
Change  welfare  and  you  will  change  that  culture. 

Take  the  problem  of  family  formation.  The  point  isn't  that 
unmarried  young  women  have  children  in  order  to  go  on  welfare. 
But  once  AFDC  benefits  reach  a  certain  level,  young  women  look 
around  them  and  recognize,  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  other  young 
women  in  their  neighborhood  who  have  had  babies  on  their  own  are 
surviving,  however  uncomfortably.   Welfare  enables  women  to  have 
babies  out-of-wedlock  for  all  the  non-welfare  reasons  they  have 
them.  If  welfare  weren't  there,  they'd  think  twice. 

There  lies  the  potential  transformative  effect  of  time- 
limits.  Under  a  time-limited  welfare  system,  young  women  would 
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know  that  if  they  had  a  child  out-of-wedlock  (or  within  marriage, 
for  that  matter)  welfare  wasn't  going  to  be  there  to  support  them 
indefinitely.  They  would  at  some  point  have  to  juggle  parenting 
with  work.  They  would  look  around  them,  at  their  older  sisters  of 
other  members  of  their  community,  and  realize  how  tough  that 
juggling  act  can  be.  And  they  would  begin  to  make  better  choices, 
such  as  forming  a  working  family  before  having  children. 

You  can't  talk  about  the  impact  of  time  limits  unless  you 
talk  about  this  potential  effect  of  discouraging  people  from 
making  the  bad  choices  that  put  them  on  welfare.   The  question 
isn't  simply  whether  a  given  welfare  reform  will  help  those  people 
who  are  now  currently  receiving  welfare.   If  the  problem  is  the 
underclass,  or  ghetto  poverty,  the  question  is  also  whether  reform 
will  discourage  those  who  aren't  now  on  welfare  from  going  on 
welfare. 

The  Clinton  time  limit  does  that.   We  can  argue  about 
whether  it's  tough  enough,  whether  it's  really  a  two-year  limit. 
But,  at  least  on  my  reading  of  the  bill,  it's  a  time  limit  that 
within  two,  three,  or  four  years,  will  require  that  the  vast 
majority  of  recipients  born  after  1971  go  to  work.   That  has  to 
have  a  significant  "discouraging"  effect  on  those  who  haven't  yet 
had  the  child  that  puts  them  onto  welfare  in  the  first  place. 

The  proposed  Clinton  phase-in  also  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 
The  purpose  of  welfare  reform  isn't  to  get  a  few  more  recipients 
into  the  work  force.  It  is,  as  the  president  said,  to  "break  the 
culture  of  poverty."  Numerous  studies  show  that  young  women  who 
become  single  mothers  at  a  young  age  are  the  core  of  that  problem. 
More  important,  if  you're  going  to  break  a  culture  the  most 
important  thing  you  can  do  is  prevent  a  new  generation  from 
growing  up  in  that  culture.   Change  the  rules  of  the  game  for 
everyone  in  the  future.  That  is  what  the  Clinton  plan  would  do. 

2.  The  Clinton  time  limit,  and  the  idea  of  "work  for  wages," 
have  important  advantages  over  traditional  "workfare."  What 
actually  happens  at  the  end  of  two  years?  In  traditional  workfare 
schemes,  what  happens  is  that  the  recipient  keeps  getting  a 
welfare  check.   Then,  if  she  doesn't  do  what  she  is  required  to  do 
—  work  —  the  government  tries  to  "sanction"  her,  to  take  her 
check,  or  part  of  her  check,  away.   As  Secretary  Shalala  has 
noted,  it's  "time-consuming,  difficult,  and  bureaucratic  to 
sanction  someone."  That  is  in  part  because  it's  always  harder  to 
take  something  away  from  someone  than  it  is  to  not  give  it  to  them 
in  the  first  place.   In  part  the  difficulty  is  peculiar  to  our 
legal  system:  the  Supreme  Court  requires  fairly  elaborate 
procedures,  including  a  hearing  with  lawyers,  before  any  sanction 
can  be  carried  out. 

One  of  the  significant  advantages  of  the  Clinton  time  limit 
followed  by  a  "work  for  wages"  scheme  is  that  it  holds  out  the 
potential  for  avoiding  these  bureaucratic  and  legal  difficulties. 
After  the  time  limit  is  reached,  the  welfare  check  ends.  Then  the 
former  recipient  is  offered  day  care  and  a  job.  If  he  or  she 
doesn't  work,  he  or  she  doesn't  get  paid.  Simple.   There  is  no 
need  to  sanction  anyone. 

This  automatic,  non-bureaucratic  quality  was  a  key  virtue  of 
the  time-limit  scheme  as  initially  outlined  by  David  Ellwood. 
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Unfortunately,  in  the  bill  that  Professor  Ellwood's  task  force  has 
actually  produced,  this  virtue  has  been  compromised  somewhat.  As  I 
understand  it,  in  the  Clinton  bill  as  it  stands,  what  happens  once 
the  time  limit  is  reached  is  roughly  this:  the  former  recipient 
will  jot  a  WORK  assignment,  and  her  check  will  be  reduced  —  but 
not  necessarily  eliminated  —  in  anticipation  of  the  wages  she 
will  earn.   If  she  doesn't  show  up  for  her  WORK  job,  her 
supervisor  will  notify  the  welfare  department,  which  will  call  her 
in  for  old-fashioned  "sanctioning."  Perversely,  depending  on  how 
much  her  check  has  been  reduced,  she  may  actually  benefit  from  the 
"sanction,"  which  initially  is  only  a  loss  of  50  percent  of  her 
former  full  AFDC  grant.   Not  until  her  third  refusal  to  work  does 
she  face  the  loss  of  her  entire  AFDC  check. 

Doesn't  that  sound  a  bit  "time-consuming,  difficult  and 
bureaucratic"  to  you?   With  each  stage  of  sanctioning,  remember, 
comes  a  new  quasi-judicial  hearing  and  a  new  opportunity  to  appeal 
any  penalty  to  the  courts.   The  experience  of  Milwaukee  is 
instructive  here.   Milwaukee  is  trying  to  implement  the  1988  JOBS 
program,  which  as  you  know  has  sanctions  much  milder  than  the  ones 
Clinton  proposes.   Even  so,  there  are  as  many  recipeints  (2,500) 
stuck  in  various  stages  of  sanctioning  as  there  are  recipients 
meeting  their  obligations.  There  will  be  an  even  stronger 
incentive  for  recipients  to  fight  the  stronger  Clinton  sanctions. 

Wouldn't  it  be  better  just  to  return  to  Ellwood's  simple 
work-for-wages  scheme.  After  the  Clinton  time  limit,  with  all  of 
its  humane  extensions,  is  reached,  the  welfare  check  would  simply 
end,  and  the  recipient  would  be  offered  a  WORK  slot  that  would 
provide  for  her  family.   If  she  refuses  it,  it's  up  to  her  to 
reapply  for  welfare,  at  which  point  her  refusal  will  disqualify 
her  for  three  or  six  months.  If  she  is  really  unable  to  work, she 
could  be  brought  under  one  of  the  exemptions  or  deferrals.  But  why 
impose  a  bureaucratic  sanctioning  process  even  on  those  who  are 
quite  able  to  work  but  refuse? 

I  want  to  add  quickly  that  another  virtue  of  the  Ellwood 
time  limit  is  precisely  that  it  is  "one  size  fits  all."  We  hear  a 
lot  of  complaints  that  this  is  a  terrible  principle,  that  the 
caseload  is  diverse,  etc.   But  one-size-fits-all  is  the  principle 
we  apply  in  most  government  programs.   We  tax  all  individuals 
according  to  the  same,  fairly  rigid  rules.   Unemployment  benefits 
simply  end  after  a  fixed  period  of  time.   We  don't  extend  them  for 
those  with  special  problems.  There  are  good  reasons  for  this 
inflexibility.  A  "one  size  fits  all"  rule  is  fair.   It  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  favoritism.  It  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
different  treatment  by  different  caseworkers.  It  is  more  dignified 
—  two  years  is  what  you  get.   You  don't  have  to  go  and  beg  some 
caseworker  for  more.  Above  all,  a  one-size  time  limit  is  clear. 
When  it  comes  to  "breaking  the  culture  of  poverty,"  clear  signals 
are  essential.   "Two  years  and  you'll  have  to  go  to  work"  is  a 
clear  signal.   "You'll  have  to  go  to  work  when  the  bureaucracy 
thinks  you're  ready"  is  not,  and  creates  a  perverse  incentive  not 
to  be  ready. 

3.  We  can't  just  think  of  children  now  on  welfare.  We  have 
to  think  of  future  generations.  Most  people  agree  that  there  has 
to  be  some  sort  of  sanction  for  those  who  simply  refuse  to  work 
without  a  good  reason.   What  about  their  children?   The  key  point 
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is  that  any  sanction,  however  small,   might  hurt  somebody's  child. 
There  is  no  magic  Archimedean  point  at  which  a  sanction  is  small 
enough  to  hurt  the  mother  but  not  big  enough  to  hurt  the  child. 
This  is  one  family  unit  we  are  talking  about.   Children  will  share 
the  pain  of  their  parents.  Even  the  mild  sanction  in  the  current 
Family  Support  Act  probably  pushes  at  least  some  families  out  of 
their  apartments,  and  some  of  those  families  wind  up  in  shelters. 

You  can't  have  a  meaningful  sanction  that  isn't  going  to 
hurt  some  children.   Saying  you  can  reform  welfare  without  such 
harm  would  be  like  Russians  saying  they  will  make  the  transition 
from  communism  to  capitalism  without  throwing  anyone  out  of  work. 
It  can't  be  done. 

The  point  is  to  minimize  the  suffering  —  keeping  in  mind 
the  suffering  of  future  generations  as  well  as  current 
generations.   Imposing  a  tough  sanction  on  recipients  who  refuse 
to  work  may  well  be  justified,  even  if  it  means  some  children  wind 
up  in  shelters,  if  it  means  that  thousands  more  children  won't 
have  to  grow  up  in  a  culture  of  poverty.   But  recognizing  this 
principle  also  means  that  any  welfare  reform  must  plan  on  actually 
imposing  sanctions,  and  must  come  up  with  alternatives  better  than 
the  current  foster  care  system  for  those  children  whose  parents 
refuse  to  work  and  wind  up  without  enough  to  live  on. 

4.  A  full-fledged  WPA  would  still  be  better.  The  Clinton 
plan  doesn't  get  around  the  problems  inherent  in  the  Ellwood  time- 
limit  scheme.  It  offers  last-resort  WORK  jobs,  but  only  to  those 
who  go  on  welfare  in  the  first  place.  That  might  create  a  perverse 
incentive  —  have  a  child,  go  on  welfare,  get  a  government  job.  I 
don't  think  that  the  WORK  jobs  in  the  Clinton  bill  would  be  so 
lucrative  to  make  this  a  major  worry.   But  it's  a  worry,  and  it 
would  be  eliminated  in  a  system  that  offered  jobs  to  everyone, 
whether  they  had  a  child,  were  married  or  unmarried.  Of  course,  a 
system  that  offered  last-resort  jobs  to  all  comers  would  also  be 
very  expensive.   The  estimate  in  my  book,  which  is  obsolete  but 
probably  still  in  the  ballpark,  is  about  $50  billion  a  year  more 
than  we're  spending  now. 

The  danger  of  creating  a  perverse  incentive  does  argue 
against  making  last-resort  jobs  too  generous.   When  FDR  proposed 
the  WPA  in  his  1935  State  of  the  Union  address,  he  said  the  wage 
of  the  last-resort  jobs  should  be  "larger  than  the  amount  now 
received  as  a  relief  dole,  but  at  the  same  time  not  so  large  as  to 
encourage  the  rejection  of  opportunities  for  private  employment  or 
the  leaving  of  private  employment  to  engage  in  government  work." 
That's  still  a  sound  principle. 

Imagine  the  perverse  incentive  that  would  be  created  if  we 
said  that  everyone  who  goes  on  welfare  gets  special  access  to  a 
$15/hour  job.   Even  if  WORK  slots  paid   $9  an  hour,  it's  hard  to 
see  why  anybody  would  leave  them  to  go  to  work  in  the  private 
sector  at  $6  or  $7  an  hour.   Yet  million  of  Americans  work  for  $6 
or  $7  an  hour.   Quite  apart  from  the  problem  of  perverse 
incentives,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  give  some  Americans 
access  to  better  jobs  just  because  they  became  single  mothers  and 
went  on  welfare. 

So  I  think  the  Clinton  people  are  right  to  insist  that  WORK 
jobs  pay  less  than  minimum  wage  private  sector  jobs,  once  the  EITC 
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is  taken  into  account.   I'm  troubled,  though,  by  the  provision  in 
the  Clinton  bill  that  seems  to  compromise  this  principle,  by 
saying  that  WORK  jobs  must  pay  the  same  wage  as  that  paid  to 
others  doing  "the  same  type  of  work."   In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  pick  an  example  close  to  home,  entry-level  park 
workers,  doing  useful,  visible  jobs  like  cleaning  up  basketball 
courts,  make  $7.56  an  hour.   That's  way  above  the  minimum  wage. 
The  "same  wage"  clause  means  either  the  WORK  program  will  create  a 
perverse  incentive,  or  else  (more  likely)  it  will  not  offer  ex- 
recipients  the  sort  of  useful  jobs  now  performed  by  D.C.  park 
workers. 

The  most  useful  last-resort  community  service  jobs  are 
likely  to  be  jobs  that  are  similar  to  those  now  being  done  by 
somebody,  probably  somebody  who  belongs  to  a  union,  and  probably 
somebody  who  is  being  paid  a  lot  more  than  the  minimum  wage.   We 
should  protect  all  current  government  workers.  But  why  effectively 
preclude  using  WORK  workers  to  help  them  out?   Of  course  unions 
don't  like  any  erosion  of  the  "prevailing  wage."  But  it's  more 
important  to  bring  those  now  trapped  in  a  culture  of  poverty  into 
the  mainstream  world  of  work.  In  1939,  when  unions  struck  against 
Roosevelt's  WPA  over  a  similar  "prevailing  wage"  issue,  FDR  broke 
the  strike. 

5.  Welfare  reform  is  ultimately  about  guaranteeing  equal 
dignity.  The  big,  underlying  dilemma  our  society  faces  is  that  the 
gap  in  incomes  between  the  top  and  the  bottom  is  growing  and  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  way  to  stop  it.  Eliminating  poverty  won't 
stop  it  —  inequality  is  growing  among  college  graduates,  within 
the  middle  class  and  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  rich.  It  is  driven 
by  global  economic  trends,  especially  the  increasing  value  of 
skills  and  smarts.  It's  something  we're  going  to  have  to  learn  to 
live  with. 

And  the  way  to  live  with  it,  I  think  most  Americans  would 
agree,  is  to  reaffirm  the  basic  equality  of  each  of  us  as 
citizens,  no  matter  how  much  money  we  make.  That  means  we  must 
have  some  common  sphere  of  life  in  which  we  are  each  accorded 
dignity.  That's  impossible  as  long  as  there  is  an  underclass,  a 
group  of  people  living  outside  the  mainstream,  working  culture. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  this.  First,  those  who  are  in 
this  underclas  are  resented  and  demeaned,  not  just  because  they 
are  poor  but  because  they  are  perceived,  not  without 
justification,  as  not  pulling  their  weight;  they  cannot  feel  they 
are  equal  citizens. 

Second,  the  underclass,  with  its  preponderance  of  single- 
mother  families,  produces  a  large  subculture  of  criminals  who  make 
much  of  the  common  public  sphere  unusuable  by  the  law  abiding 
majority,  which  retreats  to  the  private  sphere--  to  private 
schools  instead  of  public  schools,  to  private  gyms  instead  of 
public  parks,  to  suburbs  instead  of  urban  centers. 

Third,  you'll  never  be  able  to  get  people  of  various  income 
levels  to  live  next  to  each  other  as  long  as  the  underclass  is  one 
of  the  classes  they're  being  asked  to  live  next  to.   Nobody  wants 
to  live  next  to  a  housing  project  filled  with  welfare  families. 
Nobody  wants  their  kids  to  go  to  school  with  kids  from  the  welfare 
culture. 
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The  first  step,  then,  to  restoring  the  social  equality  of 
Americans  in  the  face  of  rising  income  inequality  is  to  bring 
everyone  into  the  same  working  culture.   Then  we  can  set  about 
restoring  the  neglected  public  sphere  of  life  without  fear  of 
middle  class  flight.   Then  we  can  set  about  integrating  our 
neighborhoods  and  schools  by  class  as  well  as  race. 

That's  why  ending  welfare  is  so  important.   Contrary  to  my 
own  somewhat  cynical  expectations,  the  Clinton  plan,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  a  solid,  even  radical,  step  in  that  direction.   It 
appeals  to  one  value  that  unites  all  Americans,  whatever  income 
level,  namely  the  value  of  work.   I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  urge  you  to  act  now  to  perfect  and  pass  the 
President's  proposal. 

Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Primus,  and  Mr. 
Legler,  would  you  to  come  to  the  witness  table? 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  the  panelists,  for  your  testimony. 
Before  I  recognize  other  members,  Mr.  Kaus,  were  you  suggesting 
in  your  testimony  that  we  should  not  have  programs  for  welfare  re- 
cipients that  tram  them  for  jobs  that  will  pay  more  than  minimum 
wage  or  right  above  the  minimum  wage?  Are  you  suggesting  that 
they  should  not  be  trained  for  high-skilled  jobs? 

Mr.  Kaus.  I  am  all  for  training  programs.  I  don't  think  they 
should  be  restricted  just  to  people  on  welfare.  They  should  be  open 
to  all  people  who  need  the  training,  and  of  course  they  should  be 
training  for  better  jobs.  But  you  shouldn't  give  people  who  go  on 
welfare  something  that  other  people  who  slug  it  out  in  lousy  jobs 
day  after  day  don  t  get,  and  I  think  the  Clinton  administration  has 
been  quite  sensitive  to  the  need  to  not  do  that. 

I  am  also  not  against  programs  that  create  a  lot  of  high-paying 
jobs.  We  have  tremendous  infrastructure  needs,  there  is  plenty  of 
work  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  am  a  big  government  Democrat. 
I  say  spend  the  money,  do  the  work,  provide  the  jobs.  But  if  you 
are  offering  a  last  resort  job,  it  can't  be  a  job  better  than  millions 
of  Americans  already  have  who  are  now  out  there  in  the  work 
force.  If  it  is  a  last  resort,  WPA  type  job,  the  wage  has  to  be  set 
below  the  lousiest  private  sector  job  or  else  you  destroy  the  incen- 
tive to  take  that  job. 

A  subminimum-wage  job  is  an  awful  job,  but  it  is  a — with  the 
EITC  and  health  care,  it  would  be  a  minimally  decent  job,  and  that 
is  all  you  can  guarantee  everybody.  Then  you  can  train  everybody 
and  let  them  earn  as  much  money  as  they  can. 

Chairman  Ford.  But  not  limited.  You  talked  about  the  training 
aspect  of  it.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  I  understand  you.  You 
know,  it  is  difficult  for  recipients  or  enrollees  in  the  welfare  popu- 
lation to  get  off  of  welfare  with  a  minimum-wage  job.  I  certainly 
would  agree  with  you  that  we  ought  to  open  it  beyond  the  welfare 
population  if  we  are  going  to  offer  skilled  training  and  opportunity 
for  those  who  are  trapped  into  the  welfare  system. 

We  really  want  to  try  to  limit  this  hearing  directly  to  the  areas 
that  we  are  trying  to  focus  on.  I  hear  you  and  I  think  we  should 
go  beyond  the  welfare  population.  I  don't  know  how  we  can  respond 
to  the  problem  that  exists.  A  lot  of  people  certainly  would  not  shy 
away  from  minimum-wage  and  right  above  minimum-wage  jobs. 

Are  you  suggesting  that  we  should  not  train  and  offer  skills  to 
match  up  welfare  recipients  in  the  private  sector  to  jobs  that  might 
pay  the  $9  and  $10  an  hour? 

Mr.  Kaus.  No,  not  at  all.  I  would  strongly  support  that  and,  in 
general,  one  of  President  Clinton's  great  challenges  that  he  hasn't 
quite  stepped  up  to  yet  is  the  challenge  of  training  people  for  the 
new  jobs  that  are  available  in  the  global  economy  that  require  a 
lot  more  skills  than  the  old  middle-class  jobs.  And  we  are  going  to 
have  to  spend  billions  and  billions  to  help  people  adapt  to  that. 

Chairman  Ford.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do  that  because  of 
NAFTA.  We  have  been  talking  about  all  of  the  exports  that  we  will 
see  with  Mexico  and  Canada.  We  are  going  to  have  to  offer  some 
skill  training  because  we  are  talking  about  decent  wages;  is  that 
correct? 
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Mr.  Kaus.  Right.  I  agree. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  administration  is  only  talking  about 
400,000  jobs  into  the  work  program.  You  are  suggesting  that  in 
order  to  open  that  door  wide  open  for  the  AFDC  population  and 
others,  that  we  would  be  talking  about  a  $50  billion  JOBS  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Kaus.  That  was  the  estimate  in  my  book  as  of  1990  for  a 
program  that  would  replace  all  cash  benefit  programs,  food  stamps 
and  AFDC,  with  the  offer  of  a  subminimum-wage  job  to  all  comers, 
not  just  people  qualified  for  AFDC.  Single  men,  single  women, 
childless  couples,  anybody  who  wants  to  come  out  of  the  woodwork 
and  work  for  $4 — if  Donald  Trump  wants  to  work  for  $4,  he  could 
come  and  take  one  of  these  jobs.  So  the  estimate  for  that  total 
package  with  day  care  and  EITC  was  $49  to  $60-some  billion. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  would  the  subminimum  wage  be?  What 
are  you  suggesting? 

Mr.  Kaus.  With  the  wage  we  figured,  it  was  $4  an  hour.  Big 
enough  to  take  them  out  of  poverty. 

Chairman  Ford.  Below  what  the  minimum  wage  would  be,  the 
$4? 

Mr,  Kaus.  Below  what  the  minimum  wage  is  now,  but  I  gave 
them  the  EITC.  The  Clinton  administration  gives  them  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  doesn't  give  them  the  EITC,  so  they  are  pretty 
similar  as  to  how  much  the  jobs  pay.  But  the  point  is,  nobo(^  has 
the  kind  of  money  to  do  that  kind  of  full-fledged  WPA  program. 

The  Clinton  aaministration  has  proposed  what  I  think  is  a  very 
reasonable  first  step.  Some  people  criticize  him  for  not  having 
enough  jobs,  some  people  for  having  too  manv  jobs.  He  has  chosen 
to  phase  it  in,  I  think  very  appropriately  for  tne  younger  age  group, 
because  when  you  are  trying  to  change  the  culture  of  poverty,  the 
most  important  thing  you  can  do  is  to  get  that  younger  generation, 
get  the  next  generation  and  sav:  "From  now  on,  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  different.  Welfare  isn  t  going  to  be  there  to  sustain  you 
indefinitely."  And  for  that,  the  important  thing  is  to  focus  on  the 
younger  recipients.  Getting  a  woman  who  is  40  years  old  who  is 
going  to  get  off  welfare  in  9  months  or  in  6  months  is  not  the  most 
important  thing  you  can  do.  It  is  not  the  best  way  to  spend  the 
money. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Greenberg,  the  Republican  bill  you  noted  in 
your  testimony  would  require  welfare  recipients  to  work  for  35 
hours  per  week  regardless  of  their  benefit  level.  Would  the  Repub- 
lic£m  bill  require  welfare  recipients  to  work  at  a  less  than  the  mini- 
mum wage  that  we  are  talking  about  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr,  Greenberg.  It  would  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  doing  so. 
The  basic  approach  taken  in  H.R.  3500  is  to  impose  a  work  require- 
ment, tvpically,  of  35  hours  a  week  as  a  condition  of  continuing  re- 
ceipt of  AFDC.  That  would  occur  regardless  of  the  amount  of  the 
family's  AFDC  grant,  and  so  if  the  family  were  in  a  State  where 
the  grant  was  $400,  there  would  be  a  35-hour-a-week  obligation. 

If  the  family  were  in  a  State  like  Mississippi  where  the  grant  is 
$120  a  month,  it  would  still  be  a  35-hour-a-week  obligation.  If  it 
turned  out  the  family  was  only  eligible  for  $20  in  AFDC,  there 
would  still  be  a  35-hour-a-week  obligation.  It  really  has  the  effect 
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of  eviscerating  the  concept  of  paying  people  the  minimum  wage  for 
their  work. 

Chairman  Ford.  Is  this  a  violation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  It  would  be  my  expectation  that  if  Congress 
passed  this  legislation,  it  would,  I  assume,  be  passed  in  a  way  that 
insured  it  was  not  a  violation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
Congress  could  certainly  draft  legislation  which  provided  for  that, 
I  think  the  real  question  is  whether  it  would  be  good  policy  to  have 
a  structure  which  pays  people  far  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
when  they  are  working. 

Chairman  Ford.  Plus  it  would  fall  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  subcommittee,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  couldn't  speak  to  that. 

Chairman  Ford.  Can  the  Federal  Government  tell  States  to  hire 
welfare  recipients  at  less  than  what  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
could  be?  Could  the  Federal  Government  order  the  States  to  do 
this? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Again,  I  think  if  Congress  chooses  to  pass  this 
legislation,  then  it  certainly  is  possible  for  Congress  to  pass  it  in 
a  way  that  is  legal.  And  under  current  law  right  now,  some  States 
do  make  use  of  work  experience  programs  that  may  be  some  flat 
number  of  hours  a  week  regardless  of  the  amount  of  the  assistance 
grant. 

What  is  different  here,  though,  is  that  the  very  concept  is  one  of 
saying  on  an  institutionalized,  across-the-country  basis,  regardless 
of  one's  circumstances,  simply  by  the  fact  that  one  is  in  need  of 
help,  one  would  be  required  to  work  for  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Primus,  would  you  like  to  comment?  Let  me 
direct  the  question  to  you. 

You  have  heard  three  witnesses  on  this  panel  talk  about  the 
work  component  2-year  time  limit.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  craft  any 
language  that  could  incorporate  those  that  would  be  outside  of  the 
welfare  population  to  qualify  for  the  community  work  training  or 
skills  opportunities  in  the  President's  welfare  package? 

Mr.  Primus.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  has  put 
on  the  table  a  plan  that  tried  to  balance  a  number  of  things,  State 
flexibility  versus  Federal  mandates,  female  responsibilities  versus 
male  responsibilities,  the  rights  of  the  child  and  child  well-being, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  alleged  things  that  are  wrong  with  the  wel- 
fare system,  namely  that  individuals  on  welfare  aren't  working  and 
the  growing  percentage  of  births  are  out  of  wedlock. 

I  think  we  have  granted  a  lot  of  State  flexibility  in  this  bill.  We 
have  allowed  states  to  open  up  the  JOBS  and  work  programs  to 
noncustodial  parents.  You  have  heard  a  lot  of  testimony  at  these 
hearings  that  says  we  have  to  deal  with  that  problem,  and  so  there 
is  a  State  option  to  allow  fathers  to  be  treated  almost  the  same 
way  as  we  treat  mothers  in  the  AFDC  system.  That  is  a  new 
change. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  about  the  subminimum  wage  that  has 
been  talked  about  here? 

Mr.  Primus.  We  think  it  is  very  important  that  the  work-for- 
wages  model  in  the  plan  be  adhered  to,  and  we  say  that  work  must 
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be  paid  at  the  minimum  wage.  We  reject  the  notion  that  work 
should  be  at  a  subminimum,  except  in  one  very  narrow  instance; 
that  is  in  alternative  work  experience  where,  for  90  days,  as  under 
current  law,  we  would  allow  States  to  pay  somewhat  less  than  the 
minimum  wage,  but  it  is  a  very  narrow  exception. 

Chairman  Ford.  Other  than  that,  what  about  the — in  the  Repub- 
lican bill,  they  call  for  the  35  hours  that  I  just  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Greenberg  in  certain  States.  He  mentioned  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
and  I  am  from  the  State  of  Tennessee.  What  he  responded  to  would 
apply  to  my  State  as  well  as  other  States  if  we  use  the  number  of 
hours  that  is  in  the  Republican  bill. 

Mr.  Primus.  I  think,  Mr,  Chairman,  in  questioning  Mr.  Green- 
berg, if  I  recall  correctly,  you  brought  that  to  light,  and  our  reading 
of  H.R.  3500  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Greenberg.  We  have  difficulties 
with  that  concept. 

Chairman  Ford.  But  in  the  work  component  of  the  2-year  time 
limit,  is  the  welfare  population  working  off  the  cash  payments  of 
AFDC?  Would  the  wage  rate  fall  below  the  minimum  wages  as  set 
out  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act? 

Mr.  Primus.  That  is  right.  Under  current  law,  CWEP  programs, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  minimum  wage  has  to  be  aahered  to, 
even  if  it  is  a  work  for  oenefits  kind  of  situation. 

Chairman  Ford.  Right. 

At  this  time,  I  am  going  to  recognize  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Camp.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Greenberg,  you  mentioned  that — and  vou  cited,  I  think,  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  that  someone  required  to  work  35  hours  a 
week  would  be  working  for  less  than  the  minimum  wage.  Your  cal- 
culation is  based  onlv  on  AFDC;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  The  requirement  is  to  work  as  a  condition  of  re- 
ceipt of  AFDC. 

Mr.  Camp.  But  the  AFDC  package  also  includes  as  an  entitle- 
ment, food  stamps  and  Medicaid;  is  tnat  correct? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  If  the  family  qualifies  for  food  stamps  or  will  re- 
ceive food  stamps.  Most  AFDC  families  do,  but  it  is  not  an  auto- 
matic entitlement. 

Mr.  Camp.  And  those  two  entitlements  have  a  significant  mone- 
tary benefit,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  appreciate  the  suggestion  that  you  are  making 
and  I  understand  that  that  is  a  justification  that  has  been  put  for- 
ward for  the  H.R.  3500  approach. 

Mr.  Camp.  So  that,  let  me  just  say,  Mr,  Greenberg,  so  that  for 
someone  who  is  receiving  AFDC  at  $1,440,  food  stamps  at  $3,540, 
and  Medicaid  at  $4,000,  the  entire  benefit  package  would  be 
$8,980,  not  the  $1,400  that  your  calculations  are  based  upon.  To 
say  that  they  are  working  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage  is  incor- 
rect. In  fact,  calculating  the  value  of  all  benefits,  their  effective 
wage  rate  would  be  more  than  the  minimum  wage. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  The  difficulty  is  that,  under  current  law,  there 
are  a  whole  set  of  circumstances  under  which  families  will  qualify 
for  Medicaid.  There  are  other  circumstances  under  which  they  will 
qualify  for  food  stamps.  Under  H.R.  3500,  if  the  family  receives  $10 
of  AFDC,  the  35-hour  obligation  kicks  in,  and  the  family  then  be- 
comes subject  to  it. 
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If  we  were  thinking  about  a  private  employer  that  was  pajdng 
less  than  minimum  wage  and  the  employer  said,  "but  I  provide 
health  care  to  my  employees,"  that  would  not  be  a  justification  for 
the  employer  saying  that  they  are  satisfying  the  minimum-wage 
law. 

Mr.  Camp.  So  clearly  there  is  a  group  of  people — wait,  let  me  just 
ask  a  question.  I  don't  have  much  time.  Clearly  there  is  a  large 
group  of  people  that  are  going  to  be  receiving  all  three  of  those  ben- 
efits. There  may  be  a  group  of  people  that  you  mentioned,  but  in 
your  testimony,  you  neglected  to  indicate  that  there  might  be  peo- 
ple who  would  be  receiving  a  larger  benefit  package,  and  that  is 
my  only  point.  I  have  one  other  question  I  want  to  ask  you. 

Would  you  say  our  current  welfare  system  is  a  success  and  work- 
ing pretty  well,  or  it  is  time  to  look  at  trying  something  new? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  I  would  say  that  there  are  severe  problems  with 
the  current  welfare  system,  but  that  it  is  crucial  for  us  to  realize 
it  is  important  for  there  to  be  a  welfare  system. 

Mr.  Camp.  All  right. 

Mr.  Horowitz,  I  just  would  like  to  get  your  comment  on  Mr. 
Kaus'  statement  that  we  should  spend  billions  and  billions  in  addi- 
tional funds  on  training  programs.  What  is  your  comment? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Well,  I  thought  that  the  best  answer — I  remem- 
ber listening  to  Shirley  Chisholm  talk  about  the  CETA  program, 
the  650,000  enroUees  in  that  failed  program.  The  tragedy  of  the 
CETA  program  was  not  that  we  spent  lots  of  money,  not  that  the 
unions  gutted  it  out  of  any  kind  of  meaning.  She  saw  its  tragedy 
in  the  hopelessness  of  the  young  men  she  saw  standing  on  street 
comers  in  New  York  City  who  were  divested  of  the  last  shred  of 
hope  after  having  gone  through  the  CETA  program  and  winding  up 
with  nothing. 

That  is  the  problem  with  job  training  programs,  and  I  must  say, 
that  I  have  the  same  problem  with  JOBS  programs.  The  Federal 
JOBS  programs  may  even  be  worse.  In  this  regard  I  found  the  col- 
loquy between  you  and  Mr.  Greenberg  almost  bizarre  and  ironic. 
There  you  were  trying  to  point  out 

Mr,  Camp.  A  lot  of  things  here  are  bizarre. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  It  is  true,  but  here  the  stakes  are  so  high.  There 
you  are  trying  to  point  out  that  someone  on  AFDC  in  Mississippi 
is  going  to  be  getting  more  than  minimum  wage  if  they  participate 
in  what  will  be,  predictably,  a  meaningless  job  from  which  firing 
for  nonperformance  will  be  near  impossible. 

If  the  real  target  here  is  children  born  of  mothers  who  are  un- 
married, incapable  of  taking  care  of  them,  we  have  got  to  keep  com- 
ing back  to  Mickey  Kaus'  point.  You  have  got  to  make  the  pay  for 
such  programs  considerably  lower  than  what  people  are  making 
out  there  slogging  it  through  in  miserable  jobs  learning  job  skills 
and  a  work  ethic  in  the  private  sector. 

So  that  I  must  say,  I  ask,  as  a  consideration,  that  we  learn 
about — we  learn  from  experience,  in  the  summer  youth  programs, 
the  CETA  programs,  and  that  we  really  agree  with  what  Frances 
Perkins  did:  No  AFDC,  period,  if  you  are  the  mother  of  a  child  bom 
out  of  wedlock,  period,  flat.  We  can  spend  the  money  we  save,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  the  children,  in  foster  care  programs,  in  adoption 
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programs,  in  group  homes  and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
only  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Camp.  You  have  a  comment  at  the  end  of  your  testimony 
that  said  that  you  believe  the  sound  course  of  reform  would  be  to 
first  eliminate  present  incentives  to  increase  the  incidence  of  chil- 
dren bom  to  parents  incapable  of  parenting  them. 

What  are  those  incentives,  briefly? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Well,  the  Kaus  testimony  is  spectacular  on  that 
score,  and  his  book  even  more  spectacular.  The  irony  of  my  ftiend, 
Mickey  Kaus,  who  is  talking  about  government  programs  of  the 
$50  billion  order  has  talked  about  the  whole  host  or  government 
programs  that  enable  kids  to  have  kids,  thereby  creating  a  culture 
in  which  we  have  90-percent  illegitimacy  rates  in  our  central  cities. 
This  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  whole  host  of  new  government  pro- 
grams of  the  sort  Mr.  Greenberg  talks  about. 

He  thinks  the  solution  is  more  job  programs,  more  training  pro- 
grams, more  of  these  programs,  more  of  those.  We  have  spent  $5 
trillion.  He  wants  to  spend  more  on  them  when  the  correlation  be- 
tween the  spending  and  the  rates  of  illegitimacy  are  just  as  direct 
as  can  be. 

Mr.  Camp.  Government  programs? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Yes.  What  the  government  has  really  done  is  to 
substitute  the  bureaucratic  state  for  the  male.  In  the  face  of  that 
kind  of  environment,  given  the  perverse  incentives  of  today,  it  is 
a  miracle  that  any  mothers  have  succeeded  in  raising  kids  against 
those  odds. 

The  real  heroes  that  I  know  of  are  the  handful  of  mothers  who 
have  made  it  in  the  face  of  these  crazy  incentives  of  a  system  that 
have  made  males  irrelevant,  that  have  feminized  poverty  and 
masculinized  irresponsibility.  Changing  those  incentives  is  the  sort 
of  thing  we  need  to  focus  on. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Cardin. 

Mr.  Cardin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  thank  all  three  of  our  panelists.  The  cash  payment  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  issues  we  have  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Horowitz,  I 
have  a  little  difficulty  in  following  the  rigidness  of  your  position, 
if  I  could  follow  up  on  Mr.  Camp's  question. 

Because  you  are  a  Conservative,  I  would  think  you  would  want 
to  reduce  the  role  of  government  in  many  of  these  decisions.  But 
it  seems  to  me  in  welfare,  the  ultimate  power  of  government  is  to 
threaten  or  to  set  up  circumstances  where  a  parent  would  literally 
have  to  give  up  their  child.  And  that  if  I  understand  your  position 
on  transferring  the  funds  from  AFDC  to  the  child  through  foster 
care  or  through  adoption,  how  would  you  deal  with  a  good  single 
parent  who,  tnrough  perhaps  no  fault  of  her  own,  through  disabil- 
ity, through  hard  luck,  through  difficult  economic  times,  through 
living  in  a  very  remote  area  where  services  cannot  be  provided,  she 
finds  herself  in  need  of  cash  assistance? 

If  I  understand  your  position,  you  would  say  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  government  try  to  help  that  single  parent.  You  are 
shaking  your  head  no.  Maybe  I  misunderstood  your  last  statement 
where  you  said  no  payments,  no  AFDC,  period,  for  a  single  parent. 
Did  I  misunderstand  your  position? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  You  did  not  in  that  respect. 
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Mr.  Cardin.  How  would  you  deal  with  these  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Well,  it  seemed  to  me  the  exceptional  cir- 
cumstance can  best  be  taken  care  of  through  better,  faster  care  and 
adoption  programs  and  by  having  well  financed  group  residences. 

We  used  to  have  the  Florence  Crittenton  homes,  all  sorts  of  fa- 
cilities of  that  sort,  where  the  mother,  if  she  wanted  to  be  with  the 
child  and  was  unable  to  cope  on  her  own,  could  live  with  the  child 
on  a  no-cash-support  basis.  That  is  the — ^you  know,  Frances 

Mr.  Cardin.  A  socialistic  type  of  a  commune? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  The  Frances 

Mr.  Cardin.  For  a  Conservative,  that  seems  like  a  rather  inter- 
esting proposal. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Whatever  label  you  put  on  me,  Mr.  Cardin,  I'll 
be  happy  to  wear  it  if  we  can  end  the  scourge  of  illegitimacy  in 
these  communities  where  we  are  looking  at  90-percent  rates  of  kids 
born  to  mothers  who  are  unmarried. 

I  would  say  one  other  thing.  Always  that  question  is:  Gee,  what 
about  the  person  we  are  going  to  cast  out?  We  have  to  focus  the 
system  aroimd  them.  First,  as  Mickey  Kaus  points  out,  if  the  sys- 
tem is  there  and  the  proper  incentives  are  there,  we  are  going  to 
see  a  reduction  of  this  phenomenon. 

Second,  the  kids  in  today's  system  are  often  very,  very  adaptable, 
productive  kids.  If  you  create  a  bureaucracy  out  there  which  pro- 
vides the  gamut  of  benefits,  the  arm  around  the  woman  saying, 
"There,  there,  we  will  take  care  of  you,"  people  will  be  drawn  to 
that  system.  If  you  don't,  if  you  reverse  the  incentives,  the  kids  will 
also  respond. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  are  lots  of  resources  within  those 
communities,  especially  if  we  do  things  like  reduce  the  minimum 
wage,  deal  with  Davis-Bacon,  deal  with  some  of  the  kinds  of 
things — deal  with  day  care  in  communities,  make  it  possible. 

Mr.  Cardin.  Let  me  deal  with — I  appreciate  that  response,  but 
I  am  trying  to  focus  on  the  circumstance  where  that  is  not  going 
to  work.  Perhaps  the  single  parent  is  disabled  and  cannot  be  able 
to  take  that  type  of  job.  Perhaps  the  single  parent  lives  in  a  very 
remote  area  where  there  are  just  no  opportunities  and  the  economy 
is  such  that  we  don't  have  the  resources  to  provide  the  transpor- 
tation or  training,  whatever  else  is  needed. 

And  I  really  am  trying  to  understand  where  you  are  coming 
from.  Because  I  agree  that  we  have  got  to  change  the  welfare  sys- 
tem as  we  know  it.  I  support  limitations  on  cash  payments.  I  think 
we  need  to  have  a  very  clear  message  out  there.  But  I  also  under- 
stand that  government  has  a  role  for  providing  certain  safety  nets 
for  people  who  cannot  comply  with  the  requirements,  even  if  they 
are  reasonable  goals. 

You  seem  to  come  down  and  say,  well,  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility but  with  a  very  heavy  hand.  Taking  a  child  away  from  a 
parent  is  a  pretty  heavy 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Mr.  Cardin 


Mr.  Cardin  [continuing].  Duty  for  the  government  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  taking  charge  of  children. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  A  few  things.  First,  we  ought  to  have  programs 
for  disability  and  we  do,  to  take  care  of  your  first  example.  If  there 
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are  problems  of  geographic  remoteness  in  rural  areas,  there  ought 
to  be  programs  out  there  that  deal  directly  with  that  issue.  But  the 
idea  of  perpetuating  the  current  disastrous  debacle  of  welfare  in 
order  to  take  care  of  problems  which  should  be  solved  by  disability, 
transportation,  rural  programs,  stands,  at  least  to  me,  on  its  head. 

Now,  the  second  point  is  that  nobody  is  taking  a  child — this  is 
not  the  government  taking  children  away.  We  do  it,  by  the  way. 
Four  hundred  thousand  kids  on 

Mr.  Cardin.  You're  going  to  tell  a  parent  that  the  only  way  they 
can  get  money  is  by  putting  their  child  into  some  commune  envi- 
ronment, and  that  is  the  only  way  they  are  going  to  get  support 
from  government?  It  seems  to  me  you  are  taking  away  the  child. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  OK,  here  is  what  I  say.  I  say  the  act  of  bringing 
a  child  onto  this  earth  is  the  most  sacred,  solemn  act  imaginable. 
It  is  undertaken  rather  casually  in  many  communities  to  the  de- 
struction of  those  communities  and  particularly  the  kids  brought 
into  it.  And  I  say  actions  have  consequences. 

And  if  you  are  a  kid  bringing  a  kid  into  this  world  unprepared 
to  take  care  of  it,  there  ought  to  be  consequences  for  that  and  that 
ought  to  be  at  the  heart  of  social  policy.  We  are  not  taking  the  kid 
away  by  saying  you  can't  get  AFDC.  I  wish  you — I  wish  Frances 
Perkins  were  here,  Mr.  Cardin,  instead  of  me.  She  worked  at 
homes  for  unwed  mothers  as  a  volunteer  and  was  so  appalled  at 
permitting  eligibility  under  AFDC  for  unwed  mothers  that  she 
never  spoke  to  the  head  of  her  Children's  Bureau,  reportedly  from 
that  moment  on,  because  she  had  OlCed  that  eligibility  without 
Ms.  Perkins'  knowledge. 

She  worked  in  those  areas.  She  was  filled  with  compassion.  She 
was  the  most  liberal  member  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  But 
she  lived  in  that  world.  She  knew  what  those  incentives  would  do. 
She  knew  how  destructive  they  would  be, 

Mr.  Cardin.  I  understand.  I  think  we  are  in  agreement  on  the 
point  that  the  government  has  a  very  definite  role  in  discouraging 
teenage  pregnancy  by  doing  a  better  job  than  we  are  doing  today. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Horowitz,  I  wish  Ms.  Perkins  was  here  in- 
stead of  you.  I  think  she  would  have  understood  that  society  has 
changed  since  the  thirties,  the  concept  of  our  family  has  changed. 

I  want  to  go  to  your  testimony,  number  one.  I  am  not  sure  that 
some  of  my  Conservative  friends  would  agree  with  the  statement, 
but  you  say  that  whatever  the  anti -intellectual  and,  at  times,  even 
nakedly  racist  aspects  of  America  in  the  past,  those  days  are  gone. 

When  did  they  leave  us? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Well,  we  simply  disagree  so  profoundly  by  that 
question  that  it  is  difficult  to  answer.  But  I  will  tell  you  again 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Well,  you  know,  the  Conservatives 

Mr.  Horowitz.  I  don  t  think  they  are  here  now. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  They  oppose  the  racial  justice  provision  with  re- 
spect to  the  death  penalty.  When  has  this  changed?  When  did  it 
change? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Well,  Congressman,  if  you  think  that  opposition 
to  the  racial  justice  provision  is  racism,  the  gulf  between  us  is  so 
great  as  to  be  unbridgeable.  I  don't  find  it  evidence  of  racism. 
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Mr.  KOPETSKI.  All  right.  Let's  move  on.  You  state  that  caring 
about  children  means,  above  all  else,  ensuring  that  they  are  not 
parented  by  unmarried  teenage  girls.  How  do  you  go  about  ensur- 
ing this? 

It  is  forced  relinquishment  of  a  child.  Is  it  mandatory  chastity 
belts?  Is  it  implanting  contraceptive  devices?  Is  it  forced  abortions? 
How  are  you  going  to  do  this?  How  do  you  envision  this  happening? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Well,  I  tried  in  the  colloquy  with  Mr.  Cardin  to 
point  out  that  the  failure  to  offer  a  welfare  subsidy,  in  my  judg- 
ment, does  not  constitute  a  formal  government  decision  to  rip  a 
child  away  from  a  mother. 

The  premise  of  your  question  is  that,  unless  there  are  substantial 
Federal  subsidies,  then  it  is,  by  definition,  an  act  of  ripping  a  child 
away  from  a  mother.  Once  again.  Congressman,  we  differ  pro- 
foundly. 

In  terms  of  what  I  said 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  How  do  you  stop  it  from  happening? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  That  is  the  point.  I  think  that  is  the  point  in 
Mickey  Kaus'  testimony  and  that,  I  think,  was  precisely  the  pre- 
diction that  Frances  Perkins  made  when  a  Mickey  got  slipped  into 
the  AFDC  program.  She  said  it  would  subsidize  and  increase  the 
births  of  unwed  children. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Forget  her.  What  do  you  think?  What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  I  say  that  when  we  have  got  a  system — and  in 
this  regard 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Forget  the  system.  How  do  you  get  young  girls — 
how  do  you  stop  them  from  having  premarital  sex? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  I  don't  think  that  is  necessarily  the  focus  of  this 
hearing,  and  I  am  not  ^oing  to  get  into  issues 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  That  is  what  causes  it. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  No.  Excuse  me,  what  causes  it  is  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  consequences  of  one's  act.  And  if  sex  is  a  part  of 
it,  that  is  to  say,  if  sex  without  contraception  is  engaged  in  promis- 
cuously, there  will  be  children.  But  if  there  are  no  social,  political, 
moral  consequences  to  that,  we  will  have.  Congressman,  the  kinds 
of  results  that  we  have  got  now.  I  keep 

Mr.  KoPETSKl.  So  you  have  no  way  of  offering  a  solution,  how  to 
stop  that  from  happening. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  The 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  That  is  a  yes  or  no  question. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Yes,  I  have  a  solution. 

Mr.  KoPETSKl.  What  is  the  solution? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Do  away  with  the  bankrupt  programs  we  have 
now  that  create  precisely  the  phenomenon  you  say  you  oppose. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Well,  we  have  studies  that  suggest  that  limiting 
cash  assistance  for  single  parents,  and  the  claim  that  it  will  limit 
nonmarital  birth,  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence. 

And  I  would  like  to  introduce  this  statement  from  Rebecca 
Blank,  professor  of  economics  at  Northwestern  University  into  the 
record  at  this  point. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Rebecca  Blank  follows:] 
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Proposals  for  Time-Limited  Welfare 
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Public  policies  are  often  made  without  much  recourse  to  economic  reason- 
ing. Economists  are  often  unaware  of  what  is  happening  in  the  world  of  public 
affairs.  As  a  result,  both  the  quality  of  public  decision  making  and  the  role  that 
economists  play  in  it  are  less  than  optimal.  This  feature  contains  short  articles 
on  topics  that  are  currently  on  the  agendas  of  policy  makers,  thus  illustrating 
the  role  of  economic  analysis  in  illuminating  current  debates.  Suggestions  for 
fiiture  columns  and  comments  on  past  ones  should  be  sent  to  Daniel  Weinberg, 
c/o  Journal  of  Economic  Perspectives,  HHES  Division,  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  20233. 


Introduction 

Once  again,  welfare  reform  is  on  the  political  agenda.  It  was  only  six  years 
ago  that  Ronald  Reagan  signed  the  Family  Support  Act  (FSA)  of  1988,  heralded 
as  a  sweeping  change  in  welfare.  The  FSA  mandated  that  all  states  run  job 
training  and  placement  programs  for  work-eligible  participants  in  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program,  the  cash  assistance  pro- 
gram most  ft"equendy  called  "welfare."  The  FSA  was  implemented  at  the  same 
time  that  many  state  budgets  became  extremely  tight  in  the  1990-1991  reces- 
sion, which  limited  the  programs  that  states  were  able  to  put  in  place.  In 
addition,  many  states  sought  to  enact  further  restrictions  on  public  assistance 
eligibility.  Many  of  these  state  restrictions  were  linked  to  particular  behaviors, 
such  as  denying  funding  for  additional  children  born  to  unmarried  AFDC 
recipients. 

■  Rebecca  M.  Blank  is  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois. 
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In  the  midst  of  these  changes,  President  Clinton's  campaign  promise  to 
"end  welfare  as  we  know  it"  struck  a  popular  nerve.  In  June  1994,  the  Clinton 
administration  sent  its  welfare  reform  bill  to  Congress. '  The  piece  of  this  bill 
that  has  received  the  most  attention  is  its  proposal  that  all  who  have  received 
cash  assistance  from  AFDC  for  two  years  must  mandatorily  engage  in  job 
search,  job  training  or  other  work-related  activities.  Those  who  are  unsuccessful 
at  finding  a  private  sector  job  within  a  certain  time  period  will  be  placed  in  a 
minimum  wage  public  sector  job.  Child  care  funding  must  be  provided  for  the 
children  of  women  participating  in  these  activities.  There  are  no  limits  on  the 
public  sector  job  placements  available  to  a  woman  who  continues  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful in  locating  private  sector  work.  Ongoing  receipt  of  AFDC  benefits  will  be 
conditional  upon  participation  in  this  program.  Because  of  both  the  need  to 
keep  costs  down  and  the  management  problems  of  creating  large  numbers  of 
public  sector  jobs,  the  administration  proposes  to  phase  in  this  program  among 
AFDC  recipients.  The  requirements  will  apply  to  all  women  born  after  1971, 
which  means  that  only  younger  AFDC  recipients  must  participate  in  the  early 
years  of  the  program. 

Clinton's  plan  is  a  middle  route  among  a  number  of  competing  welfare 
reform  bill  before  Congress.  On  the  conservative  side,  a  group  of  Republicans 
have  proposed  a  strict  two-year  time  limit  to  AFDC,  with  only  limited  availabil- 
ity of  public  sector  jobs  for  those  who  fail  to  find  work  in  the  private  sector.  On 
the  liberal  side,  various  alternative  bills  are  under  discussion  that  strengthen 
work  requirements,  but  allow  more  flexibility  than  the  two-year  time  limits 
proposed  by  Clinton,  and  which  provide  more  funding  for  child  care,  educa- 
tion, and  training.^ 


The  AFDC  Program 

Before  turning  to  the  issues  raised  by  time-limited  welfare,  a  brief  review  of 
some  key  facts  about  the  AFDC  program  may  be  useful.^  AFDC  is  run  jointly  by 
the  states  and  the  federal  government,  with  the  states  establishing  benefit  levels 
and  the  federal  government  establishing  other  benefit  and  eligibility  criterion. 
Costs  are  shared  by  both  levels  of  government.  Around  93  percent  of  eligible 
participants  are  single  parents  (virtually  all  women),  although  a  small  but  more 
restrictive  program   for  married  couple  families  is  also   available.   Families 

The  bill  was  based  on  the  work  of  a  task  force  that  Clinton  appointed  shortly  after  his  election, 
cochaired  by  the  economist  David  Ellwood,  an  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Mary  Jo  Bane,  another  DHHS  Assistant  Secretary,  and  Paul  Reed,  a  domestic 
policy  advisor. 

^The  Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  publishes  a  regular  newsletter,  called 
States  Update,  describing  the  latest  details  regarding  federal  legislation  on  welfare  reform. 
'For  more  detailed  information  on  AFDC,  see  the  1993  Green  Book  (U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
1993). 
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Table  1 

Characteristics  of  the  AFDC  Program  and  its  Participants 

A.  Program  Characteristics  1980  I 


Total  benefits  paid 

(1992  dollars,  in  billions) 
Average  number  of  participating 

families  per  month  (in  thousands) 
Benefits  per  family  (1992  dollars) 
Children  on  AFDC  as  a  percent  of 

all  children  in  poverty 

B.  Participant  Characteristics 


3,574 


458 
63.2 


1979 


3,974 


429 
59.0 


1986 


388 
60.0" 


Average  family  size 
Percent  of  families  with  earnings 
Median  months  of  AFDC  this  spell 
Percent  of  mothers  without 

a  high  school  degree  among  all 

AFDC  mothers 
Percent  of  teen  mothers  among 

all  AFDC  mothers 
Percent  of  never-married  mothers 

among  all  AFDC  mothers 
Percent  of  AFDC  families  that  are: 

White 

Black 

Hispanic'' 


3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

12.8 

7.5 

7.9 

29.0 

27.0 

21.9 

58.0 

47.4 

46.3 

4.3 

3.3 

8.1 

37.8 

48.9 

52.9 

40.4 

39.7 

38.1 

43.4 

40.7 

38.8 

13.6 

14.4 

17.4 

Source:  U.S.  House  of  Represenutives  (1993).  Table  1,  p.  616;  Table  26,  p.  680;  and  Table  31, 
p.  696-97. 
'1991 
The  Hispanic  category  overlaps  with  the  white  and  black  categories. 


eligible  for  AFDC  are  also  categorically  eligible  for  food  stamps  and  for  Medi- 
caid (a  health  insurance  program  for  low-income  families).  In  1993,  maximum 
monthly  AFDC  plus  food  stamp  benefits  for  a  family  of  three  varied  from  $456 
in  Alabama  to  $1191  in  Alaska. 

Table  1  presents  some  statistics  about  the  AFDC  program  and  its  partici- 
pants. In  1992,  an  average  of  4.8  million  families  participated  in  AFDC  each 
month,  receiving  $22.2  billion  in  state  and  federal  benefits  over  the  year. 
Participation  has  risen  substantially  in  the  last  few  years,  largely  due  to  the 
economic  slowdown  of  the  early  1990s.  Benefits  per  family  have  fallen  steadily 
for  at  least  two  decades.  Figure  1  shows  the  decline  in  monthly  AFDC  and  food 
stamp  benefit  levels  in  the  median  state.  In  the  face  of  this  benefit  decline,  the 
long-term  rise  in  caseloads  since  1980  may  seem  surprising,  but  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  single-parent  families. 
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Figure  1 

Median  State  AFDC  and  Food  Stamp  Benefits 

(family  of  four,  1992  dollars) 


90       92 


Average  family  size  among  AFDC  recipients  is  2.9  people,  which  means  the 
number  of  children  (1.9)  in  these  families  is  virtually  identical  to  that  in 
married  couple  families  with  children.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  AFDC  mothers 
are  teens;  slightly  less  than  half  do  not  have  a  high  school  degree.  Only  around 
8  percent  report  earnings,  although  many  analysts  believe  there  may  be 
extensive  unreported  income  among  this  population  since  the  loss  of  benefits  is 
very  high  per  dollar  earned.  Over  50  percent  of  AFDC  recipients  have  never 
married,  a  fi-action  that  has  grown  substantially  in  the  past  decade.  Around  40 
percent  of  AFDC  families  are  white,  40  percent  are  black,  and  close  to  20 
percent  are  Hispanic. 


The  Employment  and  Wage  Outlook  for  Less  Skilled  Workers 

Placing  time  limits  on  AFDC  is  a  strategy  intended  to  move  recipients  from 
welfare  to  work.  However,  recent  trends  in  the  labor  market  for  low  income 
workers  have  probably  made  it  harder  to  run  a  successfijl  employment-focused 
antipoverty  strategy  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  30  years  (Blank,  1994a). 
Because  of  deteriorating  earnings  opportunities,  simply  putting  people  into 
jobs  may  not  lead  to  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Real  wages  among  less  skilled  workers  have  fallen  steadily  since  around 
1979,  as  a  growing  literature  has  shown  (Levy  and  Murnane,  1992).  For 
instance,  real  wages  for  male  high  school  dropouts  fell  by  13  percent  between 
1979  and  1989,  with  particularly  large  declines  among  younger,  less  experi- 
enced workers.  Among  less  skilled  women,  there  was  no  overall  decline  in 
wages;  rather,  this  group  has  faced  essentially  stagnant  wage  levels  since  1969, 
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at  very  low  wage  levels  (Blank,  1994b,  Table  4).  These  trends  are  quite  different 
than  the  trends  among  more  educated  workers,  both  male  and  female,  who 
have  experienced  substantial  wage  growth  over  the  past  decade. 

In  contrast,  there  is  no  evidence  that  unemployment  among  less  skilled 
U.S.  workers  has  become  worse  since  1979.  Less  skilled  workers  have  always 
experienced  a  disproportionate  burden  of  unemployment — among  high  school 
dropouts,  the  unemployment  rate  is  close  to  five  times  what  it  is  among  college 
graduates.  But  this  differential  has  not  gotten  worse  in  recent  years,  and  the 
absolute  levels  of  unemployment  in  1994  are  somewhat  below  where  they  were 
in  the  late  1970s  (Blank,  1994b).  In  fact,  among  women,  relative  unemploy- 
ment rates  have  fallen  compared  to  men.  While  unemployment  remains  a 
serious  problem  for  less  skilled  and  minority  workers,  recent  labor  market 
changes  have  not  altered  the  relative  availability  of  jobs  as  much  as  they  have 
altered  the  nature  of  the  jobs  that  are  available. 

Given  limited  labor  market  opportunities,  moving  women  into  employ- 
ment will  surely  increase  their  work  behavior,  but  may  do  little  to  improve  their 
economic  situation.  Moffitt  (1992)  notes  that  95  percent  of  AFDC  recipients 
would,  if  off  the  program,  have  earnings  so  low  that  their  income  would  still  be 
below  the  AFDC  eligibility  cut-off.  Increases  in  work  would  also  potentially 
increase  expenses  for  child  care  and  transportation,  so  that  even  families  with 
higher  incomes  from  work  might  have  less  disposable  income. 

If  the  labor  market  for  less  skilled  workers  continues  to  deteriorate  (as 
most  analysts  expect),  the  most  important  antipoverty  program  enacted  by  the 
Clinton  administration  may  not  be  their  welfare  reform  bill,  but  the  expansions 
in  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  that  were  approved  last  year.  The 
EITC  is  a  refundable  wage  supplement  for  low-wage  workers  in  low-income 
families  (Scholz,  1994).  It  is  paid  through  the  federal  income  tax  system, 
typically  as  a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the  tax  year  (the  current  welfare  reform 
bill  proposes  to  make  it  easier  to  pay  out  on  a  monthly  basis.) 

The  EITC  supplements  earnings  to  a  point,  then  tapers  off  as  earnings  rise 
above  this  level.  By  1996,  the  maximum  supplement  for  a  family  with  two 
children  will  be  $3370.  By  then,  the  EITC  will  probably  cost  more,  in  terms  of 
direct  and  tax  expenditures,  than  the  AFDC  program.  Although  the  extent  to 
which  the  EITC  provides  a  work  incentive  for  all  recipients  is  open  to  question 
(due  to  conflicting  income  and  substitution  effects),  because  those  who  do  not 
work  receive  nothing,  the  EITC  unambiguously  increases  the  incentives  for 
those  out  of  the  labor  market  to  become  employed  by  raising  their  wage  rate 
and  helps  "make  work  pay,"  to  use  the  rhetoric  of  thje  Clinton  administration. 


Evidence  on  the  Potential  Effects  of  the  Proposed  Welfare  Reform 

Requirements  that  all  states  run  welfare-to-work  programs  were  enacted  by 
the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  in  part  because  of  a  series  of  randomized 
experimental  evaluations  of  state  welfare-to-work  programs  conducted  by  the 
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Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (MDRC)  in  the  1980s.  These 
evaluations  concluded  that  job  search  assistance  produced  employment  and 
earnings  gains  among  female  AFDC  recipients  (Gueron  and  Pauly,  1991).  For 
instance,  by  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  Arkansas  program,  the  employ- 
ment rate  among  the  experimental  group  with  access  to  work-welfare  programs 
was  6.2  percentage  points  higher  than  the  18.3  percent  employment  rate 
among  the  control  group;  experimental  group  earnings  were  31  percent 
higher  ($337  per  year).  The  programs  were  also  cost-effective  for  the  govern- 
ment. More  recent  evaluations  of  the  FSA  welfare-to-work  programs  imple- 
mented since  1988  in  California  and  Florida  indicate  results  similar  to  these 
earlier  programs  (Kemple  and  Haimson,  1994;  Riccio,  et.  al.,  1994). 

Although  the  gains  from  these  programs  are  statistically  significant,  they 
are  also  small.  These  programs  improved  women's  labor  market  involvement, 
decreased  their  reliance  on  welfare,  and  created  small  increases  in  total  family 
income  (on  the  order  of  $150  to  $600  per  year  in  most  states).  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  lifted  many  families  out  of  poverty. 

While  this  evaluation  research  suggests  that  certain  types  of  welfare-to-work 
programs  can  produce  useful  results,  there  are  a  number  of  pieces  in  the 
current  welfare  reform  proposal  that  are  less  well  supported  by  research.  Let 
me  highlight  two  issues  about  which  we  have  little  information,  but  which  are 
critical  to  the  success  of  the  current  welfare  reform  proposals.  Both  are  ripe 
topics  for  research. 

First,  the  new  reforms  propose  creating  public  sector  jobs,  a  strategy  not 
used  in  the  United  States  since  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  (CETA)  came  to  an  end  in  1983.''  Women  unable  to  move  off  AFDC 
through  their  own  employment  must  accept  placement  in  one  of  these  jobs  as  a 
condition  for  continuing  to  receive  their  grant.  In  theory,  these  jobs  will 
provide  women  with  work  experience  that  allows  them  to  move  into  a  private 
sector  job  when  the  public  job  placement  ends. 

We  have  limited  information  on  the  effectiveness  of  created  public  sector 
jobs  as  a  training  ground  for  private  sector  work.  Evaluations  of  CETA  indicate 
small  earnings  gains  to  persons  after  they  experienced  a  short  (typically  six- 
month)  public  job  placement,  although  women  seemed  to  gain  more  from  this 
program  than  men  (Barnow,  1987).  Many  of  the  evaluation  techniques  used  for 
CETA,  however,  have  become  discredited  with  fiirther  research.*  There  are 
also  management  problems  with  making  a  public  sector  jobs  program  work 
effectively;  many  municipalities  did  not  perform  this  task  well  under  CETA.  For 
instance,  there  was  evidence  of  substantial  job  displacement  in  some  communi- 


We  have  continued  to  run  summer  job  programs  for  disadvantaged  youth. 
*A  special  panel  estabHshed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  review  the  research  evidence  on 
CETA  concluded,  "...  the  estimates  of  net  impact  of  CETA  are  not  reliable  and   . . .  the  true  net 
impacts  of  CETA  are  still  open  to  question"  (Job  Training  Longitudinal  Survey  Research  Advisory 
Panel,  1985). 
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ties,  as  public  or  nonprofit  agencies  substituted  subsidized  workers  for  existing 
workers.  In  the  end,  the  public  sector  job  creation  component  in  the  welfare 
reform  proposals  is  an  experiment,  whose  results  we  cannot  predict  well  from 
existing  evidence. 

A  second  key  issue  involves  the  effect  of  work  requirements  on  women  with 
younger  children.  The  Clinton  welfare  reform  bill,  as  well  as  many  other 
proposed  bills,  focuses  its  requirements  on  younger  women.  This  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  previous  welfare-to-work  programs,  which  typically  exempted 
women  with  preschool  children.  In  fact,  most  of  the  MDRC  evaluations  show- 
ing program  effectiveness  are  based  on  programs  that  involved  only  women 
with  school-age  children.  The  current  welfare  proposals  impose  their  mandates 
on  AFDC  recipients  age  24  or  younger  (in  the  first  year),  many  of  whom  have 
young  children  at  home.  There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why  work  efforts  aimed 
at  this  population  might  be  less  successful;  for  instance  child  care  is  more 
expensive  and  mothers'  time  demands  as  single  parents  might  be  greater. 

The  MDRC  evaluations  showed  that  job  training  and  placement  programs 
aimed  at  women  with  older  children  can  be  effective.  It  is  somewhat  ironic  that 
the  new  provisions  are  ignoring  this  accumulated  evidence,  placing  no  addi- 
tional requirements  on  the  population  that  we  already  have  evidence  can  be 
responsive  to  these  programs.  Instead,  they  are  focussing  on  a  population  for 
whom  it  will  probably  be  more  expensive  and  harder  to  make  work  programs 
operate  well. 

There  are  other  claims  for  the  proposed  welfare  reform  plan  that  our 
existing  evidence  suggests  are  overstated.  Imbedded  in  much  of  the  rhetoric 
over  welfare  reform  is  an  assumption  that  "getting  tough  "  with  longer-term 
welfare  recipients  will  induce  them  to  find  employment  and  get  off  welfare 
sooner.  There  are  also  those  who  claim  these  reforms  will  reduce  the  number 
of  teen  pregnancies  and  nonmarital  births  by  making  AFDC  assistance  less 
attractive.  There  is  limited  evidence  to  support  either  of  these  claims. 

The  current  Clinton  plan  faces  several  obstacles  to  reducing  long-term 
welfare  spells.  Long-term  welfare  recipients  tend  to  be  more  disadvantaged, 
with  low  education  levels,  little  job  experience,  more  and  younger  children, 
located  in  areas  with  fewer  jobs  and  higher  poverty  rates.  It  is  not  clear  that 
placing  these  women  in  public  sector  jobs  will  make  it  any  easier  for  them  to 
find  self-supporting  private  sector  employment,  particularly  given  the  labor 
market  trends  noted  above.  In  fact,  because  women  are  guaranteed  free  child 
care  as  long  as  they  are  in  an  AFDC  mandatory  work  program,  but  will  lose 
child  care  assistance  from  the  government  after  a  year  if  they  leave  AFDC  for  a 
private  sector  job,  they  may  be  better  off  in  an  AFDC  public  sector  job 
placement  than  on  their  own.  The  evaluation  of  past  welfare-to-work  programs 
indicate  that  it  is  the  middle  group  of  women  who  benefit  most  from  job 
placement  programs;  more  advantaged  women  leave  AFDC  anyway,  while 
more  disadvantaged  women  are  not  affected  by  a  short-term  placement  pro- 
gram. But  this  last  group  is  most  at  risk  of  long-term  AFDC  use. 
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The  claim  that  limiting  cash  assistance  for  single  parents  will  limit  non- 
marital  births  is  also  not  well  supported  by  evidence.  A  wide  variety  of  studies 
have  indicated  that  AFDC  benefit  levels  have  small  or  no  effects  on  fertility 
behavior  (Moffitt,  1992).  While  we  have  no  evidence  on  the  impact  of  AFDC 
work  programs  on  fertility  behavior  (research  on  this  topic  is  needed),  there  is 
litde  reason  to  expect  large  effects.  The  substantial  changes  in  fertility  and 
marriage  behavior  in  the  United  States  over  the  past  few  decades  have  oc- 
curred throughout  the  income  distribution.  In  fact,  nonmarital  births  have 
grown  more  rapidly  among  higher  income  women  in  recent  years  than  among 
poor  women  (although  they  remain  at  a  much  lower  level  for  the  former 
group). 


Costs  of  Welfare  and  Welfare  Reform 

One  of  the  factors  driving  welfare  reform  is  the  hope  that  it  will  save  public 
money.  The  same  fiscal  tightness  that  encourages  welfare  reform  also  limits  and 
shapes  what  sort  of  reform  is  actually  tried,  however.  The  initial  set  of  welfare 
reform  proposals  discussed  within  the  Clinton  administration  were  much  more 
extensive  than  the  bill  actually  presented  to  Congress,  which  asks  for  $9.3 
billion  over  five  years.  For  instance,  the  original  administration  plan  included 
substantial  increases  in  child  care  subsidies  to  working  low-income  families,  to 
prevent  the  perverse  effect  mentioned  earlier  whereby  women  who  move  off 
AFDC  may  be  worse  off  because  they  lose  child  care  assistance. 

This  provision  and  others  disappeared  from  the  original  proposals  largely 
because  of  financial  pressure.  Under  current  budget  law,  all  programs  that 
increase  the  cost  of  entitlement  programs  must  be  matched  with  other  program 
cuts  or  tax  increases,  so  that  the  overall  effect  on  the  budget  deficit  is  neutral. 
This  makes  financing  a  large  reform  proposal  almost  impossible  without  some 
tax  increases,  which  appear  to  be  impossible  in  the  current  political  environ- 
ment. Most  of  the  current  welfare  bills  before  Congress  (including  the  Clinton 
proposal)  are  largely  paid  for  through  cuts  in  other  transfer  programs.^ 

With  this  very  low  level  of  financing,  the  rhetoric  of  reform — Clinton's 
promise  to  "end  welfare  as  we  know  it" — far  exceeds  the  reality.  With  limited 
Bnancing,  only  a  relatively  small  fi-action  of  the  caseload  can  be  subjected  to  the 
work  mandates  (hence  the  phase-in  starting  with  only  younger  women).  To  run 
this  program  for  the  entire  caseload  would  cost  substantially  more  than  is  now 
proposed.  This  means  that  either  the  cost  of  this  program  must  balloon  over 
time  as  more  women  become  eligible,  or  the  program  will  simply  not  be 
enforceable  for  many  welfare  recipients.  It  is  possible  that  many  women  will 
face  a  work  mandate  only  on  paper,  as  they  wait  for  fiinds  for  slots  in  job 
placement  programs  to  become  available. 

Many  of  the  proposed  cuts  limit  the  access  of  legal  immigrants  to  entitlement  programs. 
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It  is  also  worth  noting  that  moving  from  a  cash  assistance  welfare  program 
to  an  employment-based  assistance  program  will  not  necessarily  save  money, 
despite  the  general  expectation  that  welfare  reform  means  reductions  in  gov- 
ernment spending  on  welfare.  In  general,  labor-market  directed  programs 
such  as  job  training,  job  placement  or  public  sector  job  creation  cost  more  up 
front  than  simply  sending  out  monthly  checks.  If  these  programs  are  successful 
in  increasing  the  earnings  and  employment  of  low-income  women,  then  a  net 
budget  saving  will  occur.  To  the  extent  that  this  round  of  welfare  reform 
proposes  to  put  long-term  welfare  recipients  into  long-term  employment  and 
job  placement  programs,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this  will  be  less  cosdy  than 
continuing  to  write  checks. 

The  package  of  Clinton  administration  welfare  reform  proposals,  like 
others  before  it,  also  proposes  to  strengthen  provisions  for  child  support 
collection.  These  proposals  are  particularly  attractive  for  several  reasons.  From 
a  budgetary  standpoint,  they  offer  private  money  to  support  poor  children, 
rather  than  public  money.  From  a  political  standpoint,  making  absent  fathers 
pay  to  support  their  children  is  popular.  From  a  programmatic  standpoint,  the 
evidence  indicates  that  child  support  enforcement  is  extremely  cost  effective,  as 
states  collect  $3.99  for  every  dollar  spent  on  child  support  collection  programs 
(U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  1993,  p.  742).  Of  course,  as  child  support 
efforts  broaden,  this  return  rate  will  probably  drop.  Even  so,  it  is  clear  that 
child  support  efforts  will  be  an  important  and  probably  growing  method  to 
increase  women's  income,  outside  of  public  transfer  programs  and  labor  mar- 
ket earnings. 

However,  child  support  programs  have  their  limitations,  as  well.  Given  that 
the  children  of  low-income  women  are  generally  fathered  by  low-income  men, 
a  child  support  system  that  relies  only  on  the  dollars  that  absent  fathers  are  able 
to  contribute  will  still  leave  most  low-income  women  below  the  poverty  line. 
Simulations  of  the  effects  of  more  extensive  child  support  payments  on  poverty 
levels  among  low-income  women  indicate  that  this  will  make  poor  women  less 
poor.  But  because  of  the  low  earnings  opportunities  available  to  many  of  the 
fathers,  they  will  not  actually  lift  many  poor  women  and  children  above  the 
poverty  line  (Robins,  1986). 


Conclusions 

Elsewhere,  I  have  discussed  the  difference  between  the  work  goal  and  the 
income  goal  in  welfare  reform  (Blank,  1994a).  Those  favoring  the  work  goal 
argue  that  employment  is  a  good  thing  in  and  of  itself.  They  claim  that  work 
among  adults  is  important,  providing  children  with  good  role  models  and 
providing  adults  with  a  sense  of  self-worth  and  connectedness  to  mainstream 
society.  Those  pursuing  the  income  goal  typically  support  employment  pro- 
grams only  if  they  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  disposable  income  available  to 
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a  family.  The  current  welfare  reform  debate  is  clearly  much  more  focussed  on 
the  work  goal  than  the  income  goal. 

Given  ongoing  deterioration  in  the  earnings  opportunities  available  to  less 
skilled  workers  in  the  United  States,  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  view  the  proposed 
welfare  reforms  of  the  Clinton  administration  as  antipoverty  measures.  They 
are  instead  employment  measures,  designed  to  increase  work  among  low- 
income  families.  There  is  little  evidence  that  they  will  result  in  lower  pre- 
transfer  poverty  rates  among  women  and  children. 

The  current  set  of  welfare  reforms  propose  a  reconfiguration  of  our 
existing  antipoverty  programs.  We  are  moving  away  from  a  system  that  pro- 
vides direct  cash  assistance  payments  to  low-income  families,  toward  a  system 
that  conditions  its  payments  much  more  closely.  If  the  Clinton  proposals  were 
fiilly  enacted,  antipoverty  expenditures  will  shift  toward  worker  subsidies 
through  the  EITC,  child  support  collection  efforts,  and  subsidized  jobs  that 
support  mandated  employment  in  exchange  for  cash  assistance.  It  is  not  clear 
that  this  will  be  either  a  cheaper  or  a  more  effective  antipoverty  system  than  the 
one  we  have  at  present.  It  will  be  different,  with  a  different  set  of  management 
and  incentive  problems  than  are  imbedded  in  the  current  welfare  system. 

To  the  extent  that  the  American  public  has  come  to  value  work  effort  on 
the  part  of  low-income  families,  these  proposed  reforms  will  certainly  accom- 
plish that  goal.  It  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  imagination,  however,  to  see 
ways  by  which  this  wave  of  welfare  reform  may  leave  some  poor  women  and 
children  economically  worse  off  than  before.  If  women  are  working  more, 
without  substantial  increases  in  family  income,  they  are  unambiguously  worse 
off  by  standard  economic  analysis.  To  the  extent  that  they  have  less  time  and 
energy  for  parenting,  their  children  may  be  worse  off  as  well. 
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Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Let  me  move  to  your  statements  about- 


Mr.  Horowitz.  Congressman,  may  I  just  sa^,  I  have  looked  at 
some  of  the  studies.  My  own  understanding  of  the  studies  is  that 
there  is  a  positive  correlation  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  stud- 
ies undertaken  between  generosity  of  welfare  benefits  and  illegit- 
imacy, a  very  high  correlation  between  the  two.  In  the  20  studies 
that  I  know  to  have  been  undertaken,  in  15  there  are  positive  cor- 
relations between  the  two. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Well,  this  summarizes  by  stating  a  fact, 
nonmarital  births  have  grown  more  rapidly  among  higher  income 
women  in  recent  years  than  among  poor  women. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Congressman 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Let  me  move  on  to  day  care. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Can  I  say 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Let's  move  on. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  With  a  90-percent  illegitimacy  rate,  you  can't 
have  a  rate  that  increases  rapidly.  That  is  all  that  means. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Let's  move  on  to  what  you  say  is  day  care,  which 
is  a  totally  incorrect  use  of  the  term.  It  is  child  care.  We  are  talking 
about  taking  care  of  children,  and  for  those  who  understand  the 
child  care  community  understand  that  parents  or  a  single  parent 
need  child  care,  even  during  the  swing  shift  and  even  during  the 
night  shift. 

I,  quite  frankly,  get  tired  of  having  to  talk  to  white  males  about 
these  language  problems.  In  the  last  hearing,  on  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, I  think  we  resolved  in  this  committee  that  God  doesn't  be- 
lieve there  are  any  illegitimate  children,  only  white  males  believe 
that. 

But  going  on  to  day  care,  as  you  call  it,  you  criticize  over  State 
and  local  licensing  and  unmandatory  standards.  What  do  you  have 
against  health  standards  for  children  in  child  care  settings?  Do  you 
have  anything  against  that? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Yes.  Flatly,  yes. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Oh.  All  right.  How  about  fire  safety  for  children 
in  day  care  settings? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  In  terms  of  the  way  these  standards  are  adminis- 
tered, the  answer  to  that  is  yes.  And  I — but  I  will  say,  I  do  want 
a  chance  not  to  simply  respond  in  that  way  but  to  provide  the  per- 
spective. 

When  I  was  at  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  we  were 
involved  in  regulatory  review,  and  I  can  tell  you.  Congressman, 
that  big  businesses  turned  out  to  be  the  biggest  fans  of  big  regula- 
tion. They  would  come  in  and  say,  let's  have  real  fire  safety.  Let's 
have  three  socialworkers.  Let's  have  two  nurses.  It  all  sounded 
great  until  you  really  understood  what  was  going  on  was  they  were 
looking  through  regulation  to  drive  out  any  kind  of  competition. 

The  real  competition  in  day  care,  Con^essman,  is  the  kind  of 
competition  that  would  be  possible  from  within  the  resources  of  the 
communities.  That  is  being  made  increasingly  illegal,  thanks  to  the 
lobbying  under  the  guise  of  safety  of  a  lot  of  the  commercial  day 
care  operations.  The  best  evidence  of  that  is  a  marvelous  article  by 
Paul  Offner,  Senator  Moynihan's  assistant,  on  this  subject  in  The 
New  Republic,  where  he  talked  about  how  we  are  spending  billions 
on  day  care  programs  that  are  going  to  good  Republicans,  for  the 
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most  part,  good,  rich  businessmen,  and  they  get  it  that  way  by 
talking  about  fire  safety  and  health  safety  and  all  kinds  of  safeties 
which  load  up  and  goldplate  these  programs. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  We  are  talking  about  physical  and  sexual  abuse, 
also. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  I  am  horrified  at  physical  and  sexual  abuse.  I 
will  tell  you,  goldplating  these  kinds  of  programs  is  not  the  answer 
to  dealing  with  such  abuse.  I  would  much  rather  have  aunts  and 
women  in  the  community  take  care  of  kids  in  homes  that  may  not 
meet  the  fire  safety  requirements  of  the  kinder  care  programs,  be- 
cause I  think,  on  the  whole,  they  will  do  a  much  better  job. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  When  was  the  last  time  you  were  in  a  family  day 
care  or  a  child  care  center? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  I  have  not  been  at — ^at  a — ^any  of  the  commercial 
programs.  I  have  surely  seen  day  care  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Have  you  seen  a  family  day  care  operation? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Yes.  Yes. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  When  was  the  last  time? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Two  months  ago. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  What  was  the  circumstance,  in  a  professional  ca- 
pacity? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  In  a  nonprofessional  capacity. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Ah. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  In  my  case  when  I  visited? 

Mr.  KoPETSKl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Going  there  in  a  nonprofessional  capacity,  looking 
at  a  woman  who  I  know  very  well  who  is  a  Hispanic  woman,  taking 
care  of  five  kids,  probably  illegally  under  the  laws  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  And  when  was  the 

Mr.  Horowitz.  And  doing  it  for  peanuts  and  doing  it  better  than 
any  of  the  day  care  programs  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  When  you  were  at  0MB,  how  many  of  these  cen- 
ters did  you  visit? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Which  ones? 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  How  many?  Just  generally.  Did  you  go  in 

Mr.  Horowitz.  What  centers?  Indian  reservation  centers,  ghetto 
centers?  I  visited  plenty. 

Mr.  KoPETSKi.  Migrant  worker  centers? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  What? 

Mr.  KoPETSKi.  Migrant  worker  centers? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  No,  no  migrant  worker  centers,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  You  have  actually  been  in  child  care  centers? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Well,  why  didn't  you  learn  the  correct  terminology 
to  begin  with? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Congressman,  forgive  me  my  sin.  This  is — I 
ought  to  learn  it,  and  your  point  is  well  taken, 

Mr.  Kopetski.  My  time's  expired,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Primus,  what  about  the  administration? 
What  if  that  theory  was  adopted,  basically  is  that  if  a  young  moth- 
er had  an  untimely  oirth,  the  way  I  heard  a  witness  respond,  not 
only  should  he  be  taken  away,  the  mother  and  the  child  should  be 
placed  in  some  foster  care  or  government  program,  whether  that  is 
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for  a  2-year  period  or  for  life  or  whatever  until  such  time  this 
young  lady  marries  someone  to  move  her  out  of  these  conditions. 

That  is  what  I  think  that  I  heard  from  the  witness.  What  is  the 
administration's  response  to  that? 

Mr,  Primus.  We  are  very  concerned  any  time  you  are  taking  chil- 
dren away  from  parents. 

Chairman  Ford.  If  I  understood  it  correctly,  the  mother  and  the 
child  would  go  into  the  custody  of  the  government,  into  a  foster 
care  program. 

Mr.  PTRimus.  One  thing  I  would  say  about  Mr.  Horowitz'  testi- 
mony is  that  actions  should  have  certain  consequences.  And  I  think 
if  you  look  at  the  administration's  bill,  we  have  tried  to  do  that  on 
all  fronts. 

In  our  society  if  a  child  is  bom  out  of  wedlock,  the  probability 
that  a  father  is  actually  making  a  payment  to  that  child  is  14  per- 
cent. And  we  take  a  lot  of  steps  in  the  administration's  welfare  re- 
form bill  to  change  that  probability  so  that  eventually,  there  is  a 
message  on  the  street,  that  if  you  have  a  child  or  no  longer  live 
with  that  child,  you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  child  support. 

We  have  said  lots  of  things  to  the  16-year-old  mother  who  has 
a  child.  We  have  set  up  the  standard  that  she  should  try  to  com- 
plete school.  We  have  said  that  after  2  years  after  reaching  age  18 
she  is  going  to  be  expected  to  work.  We  have  changed  the  system 
fundamentally  in  a  lot  of  different  ways  so  that  actions  do  bear 
consequences,  but  without,  we  hope,  harming  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren. We  think  that  improving  the  welfare  of  children  is  the  key 
in  terms  of  whether  any  welfare  reform  bill  is  successful. 

If  you  go  back  and  look  at  the  early  eighties,  the  safety  net  was 
cut  significantly.  However,  the  changes  we  made  in  the  late 
eighties  clearly  strengthened  the  safety  net.  And  we  removed  more 
children  from  poverty  than  we  did  in  the  early  eighties. 

Chairman  Ford.  Well,  what  about  the  children  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about?  We  have  heard  so  much  here  that  the  intent  is  to 
strengthen  families. 

Certainly  we  totally  disagree  with  so  many  out-of-wedlock  births. 
We  have  heard  from  one  witness  who  has  shifted  all  of  that  blame 
and  that  responsibility  to  the  welfare  program.  Have  you  seen  the 
shift  of  any  large  number  of  so-called  illegitimate  babies  that  have 
come  in  the  welfare  rolls  over  the  last  10  years? 

We  acknowledge  there  is  a  problem.  I  know  that  I  can  associate 
with  the  HHS  that  it  is  a  problem  for  America.  It  is  something  that 
we  ought  to  address.  But  we  bring  it  to  this  welfare  reform  bill, 
and  we  want  to  place  all  the  blame  on  out-of-wedlock  births,  illegit- 
imacy. That  has  been  heard  from  on  the  witness  table  today. 

Have  you  seen  a  rise  in  the  welfare  rolls  because  of  that? 

Mr.  Primus.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  out-of-wedlock  childbear- 
ing  rate  is  increasing.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  welfare  rolls 
have  increased  since  1988.  And  if  you  look  at 

Chairman  Ford.  In  1988 — ^you  said  since  1988 — 1988  through 
what,  currently? 

Mr.  Primus.  Currently,  1993,  1994. 

Was  the — what  can  you  measure  it  by  in  1989,  1990  and  1992. 
Was  it  illegitimacy?  From,  I  guess — I  don't  like  that  term,  either, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  out-of-wedlock — I  don't  think  we  have 
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a  definitive  study  at  all  that  shows  a  relationship  between  the  wel- 
fare system  and  this  out-of-wedlock  phenomenon. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  we  have  spent  $5  trillion  on  these  safety 
net  programs  and  that  is  what  has  caused  this  increase  in  out-of- 
wedlock  childbearing. 

Chairman  Ford.  That  $5  trillion  goes  way  out  of  the  scope  of 
what  the  witnesses  were  asked  to  come  here  to  speak  on  today,  and 
I  have  heard  one  of  the  witnesses  has  sort  of,  in  so  many  words, 
responded  to  a  member  of  this  committee  in  talking  about  other 
subject  matters  that  have  grown  out  of  this  subject  matter. 

And  I  don't  think  that  the  $5  trillion  that  the  witness  made  ref- 
erence to  pertains  directly  to  what  we  have  before  this  committee 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  for  the  13  million  people  who 
fall  within  the  welfare  population  itself. 

Mr.  Primus.  That  is  right.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  everybody  rec- 
ognizes that  the  welfare  system  has  sent  mixed  signals,  certain 
messages  with  which  I  think  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  both  Lib- 
erals and  Conservatives  disagree.  We  all  reject  the  notion  that  indi- 
viduals can  stay  on  welfare  without  participating  in  any  activity 
that  moves  them  to  self-sufficiency  or  that  fathers  can  bear  chil- 
dren and  because  of  the  failing  child  support  system  know  that  the 
probability  that  they  are  going  to  make  a  payment  to  the  child  is 
close  to  zero. 

And  the  welfare  bill  that  the  administration  has  put  on  the  table 
really  addresses  that  and  tries  to  change  the  system  in  fundamen- 
tal ways  that  erase  those  aspects  of  the  current  system. 

Chairman  FORD.  Mr.  Kaus,  I  think  you  have 

Mr.  KoPETSKi.  Mr.  Chairman 

Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  recognize  the  member. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Primus,  we  talk  about  the  correlations  only 
within  a  welfare  system.  I  am  trying  to  educate  people  that  we 
ought  to  also  make  a  correlation  between  what  is  going  on  in  the 
rest  of  society,  between  out-of-wedlock  births,  nonmarital  births 
and  incidence  of  marriage  generally  in  our  society.  I  mean,  let's  put 
it  in  that  universe,  as  well. 

Mr.  Primus.  Congressman,  what  you  say  is  absolutely  true.  I  did 
not  want  to  draw  the  inference  that  the  welfare  system  was  caus- 
ing this  increase  in  the  out-of-wedlock  childbirth  rate.  Also,  once  an 
out-of-wedlock  birth  has  happened,  the  system  doesn't  send  a  very 
good  message  to  these  fathers  or  to  the  mothers.  We  have  changed 
some  of  those  expectations  is  what  we  have  changed  in  this  bill. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  correlation  between  changes  in  the  wel- 
fare system  in  the  last  few  years  that  caused  this  very  dramatic 
increase  in  out-of-wedlock  childbearing. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  And,  for  example,  when  Frances  Perkins  was  run- 
ning around  the  halls  of  Congress,  the  incidence  of  divorce,  I  am 
willing  to  bet,  was  at  least  half  of  what  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Primus.  That  is  true,  I  believe. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  And  the  rate  of  marriage  was  significantly  higher 
than  it  is  today,  which  creates  a  totally  different  concept  of  family 
for  the  nineties  than  we  had  in  the  thirties,  forties  and  fifties. 

Mr.  Primus.  That  is  right.  A  majority  of  the  children  born  today 
will  spend  a  significant  period  of  time  in  a  single-parent  family.  So 
that  this  bill,  while  we  have  called  it — or  while  it  is  known  as  a 
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welfare  reform  bill,  really  is  trying  to  change  the  welfare  of  a  much 
larger  population  of  children  because,  again,  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren reaching  age  16  or  18  will  not  have  lived  with  their  father  or 
one  of  their  parents  a  significant  portion  of  their  life. 

And  the  question  is:  What  system  of  law  do  you  want  to  have  in 
place  that  addresses  the  changing  family  situation  we  have  in 
America  today? 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Ford.  That  is  not  really  limited  to  the  welfare  rolls  of 
this  country;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Primus.  That  is  right.  The  child  support  enforcement 
changes  the  administration  has  put  on  the  table  do  not  just  apply 
to  poor  children  by  any  means.  These  are  universal  changes. 

Chairman  Ford.  That  is  one  of  the  problems  with  some  of  the 
witnesses  who  want  to  testify  before  the  committee.  And  Mr.  Horo- 
witz, I  must  say  that  you  have  gone  way  out  of  that  particular 
scope  today  in  your  testimony  before  the  committee.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  is  unrelated  now  to  the  subject  matter  but  you  got  it 
in  your  testimony. 

You  taught  civil  rights  law  in  the  sixties  in  the  first  class  or 
classes  at  Ole  Miss 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford  [continuing].  In  the  law  school.  Were  you  there 
prior  to  the  sixties  at  the  law  school? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  came  in  in  the  sixties? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  FoRD.  Were  you  a  professor  of  law  prior  to  that  at  any 
other  institution? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  FoRD.  When  did  James  Meredith  integrate  the  school? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  He  was  an  undergraduate,  and  I  think  that  was 
in  the  early-  to  midsixties.  The  first  integrated  classes  at  the  law 
school  were  in  1967, 1  believe. 

Chairman  Ford.  Was  that  before  the 

Mr.  Horowitz.  He  came  to  teach.  I  was  there  at  Mississippi  in 
the  march  where  James  Meredith  was  shot.  I  remember  that  rath- 
er vividly. 

Chairman  FORD.  It  is  in  my  back  door.  I  am  very  familiar  with 
the  law  school  there 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Yes,  indeed. 

Chairman  Ford  [continuing].  At  Ole  Miss. 

You  made  reference 

Mr.  Horowitz.  I  have  to  say  with  some  measure  of  pride  that 
during  my  tenure,  the  infamous — that  is  hardly  a  descriptor  of 
him — Byron  de  la  Beckworth  ran  for  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Mis- 
sissippi and,  pledged  that  his  first  act  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
would  be  to  get  me  fired  from  the  law  school.  I  took  great  pride  in 
that,  and  I  take  equal  pride  in  this  testimony.      / 

And  I  am  trying  to  make  the  point — and  I  hope  it  is  not  out  of 
bounds — that  it  is  the  same  person,  the  same  set  of  moral  passions 
to  make  society  work  for  people  who  are  getting  screwed  by  it. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Were  you  involved  in — after  Meredith  was  shot, 
were  you  involved  in  the  legal  affairs?  Were  you  involved  with  his 
being  admitted  to  the  university  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  The  Meredith  admission  came  before  I  was — be- 
fore I  was  there.  I  do  remember — well,  we  could— there  are  lots  of 
stories  to  tell  about  those  extraordinary  years,  as  you  know. 

Chairman  Ford.  How  many  minorities  did  you  have  in  your 
class? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  It  began  with  four.  I  can  remember,  if  I  can  just 
swap  the  story,  this  is  what  went  on  there.  There  was  a  student 
who  was — who  later  became  the  first  black  justice  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Supreme  Court  who  was  one  of  my — who  was  a  student 
there.  Things  were  beginning  to  happen  in  Mississippi  during  that 
period,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  the  law  school  played  a  real  role  in 
it. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  who  was  your  predecessor  in  the  law  class 
of  civil  rights  law? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  There  was  none. 

Chairman  Ford.  There  was  none? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Yes,  none. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Greenberg,  I  think  you  had  a  question.  But 
before  I  yield  to  you,  I  am  going  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Kaus. 

Mr.  Kaus.  Just  back  to  the  question  of  out-of-wedlock  births.  In 
the  "Green  Book,"  which  is  Wendell's  baby,  if  you  look  at  the  statis- 
tics, they  show  that  the  welfare  caseload  has  changed  dramatically 
from  being  48  percent  from  divorce  or  separation  and  31  percent 
having  no  marriage  tie  to  the  latest  figures  in  1991 — I  am  looking 
at  the  1993  book — 52  percent,  no  marriage  tie.  More  than  half  got 
on  welfare  without  a  marriage  tie  and  only  32  percent  divorce  or 
separation.  So  that  trend  is  happening.  And  yes,  there  are  large 
trends  toward  less  marriage,  more  single  parenthood  in  society. 
That  doesn't  mean  they  are  good. 

I  disagree  with  Conservatives  who  think  we  can  turn  the  clock 
back  to  the  days  of  Ozzie  and  Harriet,  but  we  have  to  find  a  new 
equilibrium,  and  it  may  be  to  find  an  equilibrium  with  more  single- 
parent  families,  you  have  to  reemphasize  more  strongly  what  I 
think  the  Clinton  bill  does  emphasize,  which  is  you  shouldn't  bring 
a  child  into  the  world  unless  you  can  support  it.  If  you  are  a  single 
parent,  that  is  fine,  but  you  better  be  ready  to  support  the  child. 
And  I  think  that  is  the  equilibrium  we  should  try  for. 

Chairman  Ford.  I  think  we 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Mr.  Chairman 


Chairman  Ford.  We  are  letting  the  Federal  Government  com- 
pletely off.  We  are  talking  about  out-of-wedlock  births — after  all, 
the  government  created  many  of  these  problems  and  even  States 
today — ^but  the  government  for  so  long,  in  a  majority  of  the  States, 
essentially  said,  you  couldn't  be  married.  You  couldn't  have  a  hus- 
band if  the  kids  were  going  to  qualify  for  AFDC  benefits.  That  was 
true  in  my  State  and  true  in  many,  many  other  States  until  just 
recently. 

And  if  you  look  at  the  language  now,  it  is  still  not  clear  how  fa- 
thers can  live  with  their  kids  if  they  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  Kopetski 
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Mr.  KoPETSKi.  Mr.  Chairman — Mr.  Kaus,  I  mean,  that  is  very 
true  what  you  say.  We  don't  want  young  people,  especially  15-,  16- 
,  17-year-olds,  having  babies.  As  a  society,  it  is  not  healthy  for 
them,  just  physically  not  healthy.  And  then  we  know  generally 
what  is  going  to  happen  in  terms  of  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
parents  and  that  child  as  well. 

Now,  one  whole  side  of  this  issue  is  how  you  get  kids — kids — to 
stop  having  babies.  You  know,  nobody  here  wants  to  step  forward 
and  say,  well,  this  is  what  we  have  got  to  do,  this  one,  two,  and 
three.  But  what  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  in  the  welfare  system 
is:  What  do  you  do  once  they  do  have  the  child? 

Now,  you  can  draw  a  correlation  between  welfare  payments  and 
this  increase  in  nonmarital  birth.  But,  you  know,  people  who  refuse 
to  look  at  the  rest  of  society  and  who  suggest  that  people  on  wel- 
fare somehow  are  different  than  the  rest  oi  society,  I  think  that  is 
anti-intellectual  in  itself 

Why  don't  we  ask  how  many  of  these  people  are  drinking  Diet 
Coke  and  on  welfare?  I  mean,  is  there  really  tnis  correlation,  or  are 
there  larger  forces  in  our  culture,  in  our  society,  that  suggest  young 
people  are  going  to  have  babies  out  of  wedlock?  Our  focus  here  is 
what  to  do  once  they  occur. 

Mr.  Kaus.  My  point  is  exactly  not  that.  It  is  that  the  focus  has 
to  be  on  what  you  do  once  they  occur,  and  also  on  changing  the 
welfare  system  in  a  way  that  encourages  them  to  make  better 
choices  in  the  first  place.  And  I  think  the  Clinton  bill  is  a  very  rea- 
sonable attempt  to  change  those  background  assumptions  so  that 
people  will  begin  to  make  better  choices  because  they  will  realize 
that  welfare  is  not  going  to  be  there  to  sustain  them  indefinitely. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  So — ^my  goodness.  This  is  deja  vu  all  over  again. 
I  will  ask  a  question  that  I  asked  at  the  last  hearing.  Do  you  think 
that  two  people,  poor  folks,  when  they  are  about  ready  to  hop  in 
the  sack,  the  thoughts  on  their  mind  is  a  welfare  payment? 

Mr.  Kaus.  No.  But  I  think  if  there  were  no  welfare  payment, 
they  would  think  twice  before  hopping  in  the  sack  without  contra- 
ceptives. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  You  do  believe  that? 

Mr.  Kaus.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Greenberg. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Looking  at  the  welfare  system,  it  is  first  crucial 
to  realize  that  the  discussion  involves  more  than  just  out-of-wed- 
lock births.  In  the  statistics  that  were  just  discussed,  roughly  half 
of  the  families  involve  out-of-wedlock  birth.  But  the  other  half  do 
not. 

In  addition,  a  problem  which  has  not  gotten  a  lot  of  discussion 
lately  is  that  we  continue  to  have  a  system  which  discriminates 
against  two-parent  families,  that  denies  assistance  in  a  whole  set 
of  circumstances  to  families  simply  because  there  are  two  parents 
present.  The  demographics  of  the  welfare  system  would  look  some- 
what different  if  we  had  a  system  which  did  not  impose  this  dis- 
crimination against  two-parent  families. 

Chairman  Ford.  Let  me  ask  you,  the  other  witness  here,  do  you 
support  the  payments  of  AFDC  to  two-parent  families? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  No,  I  do  not. 

Chairman  FoRD.  But  you  just  indicated  about  illegitimacy. 
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Mr.  Horowitz.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  view  is  that  there  is  not  an 
entitlement  to  welfare,  that  we  rescue  people  by  keeping  people  out 
of  it.  By  and  large  we  should  provide  a  safety  net  through  the  wel- 
fare system.  And  the  idea  of  AFDC,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted, the  AFDC  programs,  by  and  large,  to — as  Frances  Perkins 
would  have  put  it,  to  deserving  mothers  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  found  themselves  in  situations  where  they  could  not 
support  their  children. 

Chairman  FORD.  Mr.  Greenberg,  you  are  recognized  now. 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Obviously  it 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Greenberg,  you  are  recognized. 

Mr.  Horowitz  [continuing].  It  is  soft  at  the  margins,  but  that  is 
sort  of  not  a  hallmark  but  what  the  program  ought  to  be.  It  seems 
to  me  to  make  sense. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Greenberg,  you  are  recognized. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Also,  it  is  puzzling,  and  in  some  senses  baffling, 
how  this  very  sharp  distinction  is  drawn  between  out-of-wedlock 
birth  and  divorce.  In  the  current  discussion,  there  seems  to  be  a 
willingness  to  draw  a  line  or  says  those  who  are  divorced  are  the 
deserving,  those  who  have  children  out  of  wedlock  are  not. 

There  is  no  firm,  bright  line  between  them.  It  is  very  hard  to  see 
how  one  would  draw  a  distinction  between  an  individual  who  gets 
into  a  marriage  and  realizes  that  it  is  a  bad  marriage  and  the  indi- 
vidual who  realized  it  before  getting  into  the  marriage.  The  notion 
that  we  can  make  social  policy  that  draws  this  fundamental  line 
between  single  parents  is,  I  think,  very  questionable. 

The  third  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  that,  as  we  think  about 
the  role  of  the  welfare  system  and  its  relation  to  out-of-wedlock 
birth,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  research 
that  is  out  there  strongly  suggests  that  the  welfare  system  is  not 
the  primary  factor  driving  out-of-wedlock  birth. 

There  are  disputes  in  studies  as  to  whether  there  is  a  statis- 
tically significant  linkage  or  not,  but  the  overwhelming  consensus 
among  researchers  is  that  the  welfare  system  is  not  the  principal 
factor  driving  out-of-wedlock  birth  in  society.  It  is  a  historical 
trend.  It  is  a  trend  affecting  other  countries.  It  is  a  trend  affecting 
other  educational  groups  and  other  income  classes. 

And  so  when  we  think  about  what  needs  to  happen,  we  need  to 
recognize  that,  like  it  or  not,  the  trend  toward  single-parent  fami- 
lies is  a  part  of  20th  century  life.  As  we  think  about  the  role  of 
public  policy  around  that  trend,  one  approach  that  we  can  take,  as 
is  being  suggested  by  some  people,  is  to  deny  any  help  to  the 
unwed  parent  and  find  out  what  happens.  Maybe,  if  we  deny  any 
help  at  all,  then  maybe  there  will  be  a  disaster  for  a  generation, 
but  maybe  things  will  turn  around.  Let's  just  take  a  chance  and 
let's  find  out. 

Another  approach  is  to  say  the  role  of  government  is  to  say  we 
will  help  you;  in  return,  we  expect  that  if  you  are  able  to  enter  the 
work  force,  you  should  do  so.  We  will  do  the  kinds  of  things  that 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  sustain  yourself  in  the  work  force,  to 
make  child  care  available,  to  make  health  care  available,  to  ensure 
that  child  support  is  available,  to  make  it  possible  in  order  to  sup- 
port a  family. 
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Ultimately,  government  cannot  require  parents  to  live  together, 
but  government  can  expect  them  to  act  to  support  their  families 
and  to  provide  the  assistance  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  possible. 

Finally,  the  real  challenge  in  a  world  where  there  are  an  increas- 
ing number  of  single-parent  families,  is  to  find  ways  to  ensure  good 
outcomes  for  children,  whether  their  parents  are  in  two-parent 
families  or  single-parent  families.  The  notion  of  saying  let  us  just 
end  all  aid  and  see  what  happens  is  one  that  would  confine  us  to, 
at  very  minimum,  a  generation  of  disaster  and  potentially  untold 
harm  beyond  that. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Greenberg,  what  is  a  Center  for  Law  and 
Social  Policy? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  We  are  a  nonprofit  orgginization  that  addresses 
a  range  of  issues  affecting  low-income  families.  We  engage  in  policy 
analysis,  in  looking  at  laws,  and  looking  at  what  States  are  doing 
and  looking  at  available  research. 

Chairman  Ford.  How  long  have  you  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  The  organization  itself  has  been  in  existence  for 
a  little  more  than  25  years. 

Chairman  Ford.  About  how  many  consultants  or  professionals 
like  you  are  there  with  the  Institute? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  Our  total  staff  is,  I  believe,  about  14  or  15.  I 
would  have  to  count. 

Chairman  Ford.  Fourteen  or  fifteen?  Your  organization  is  under 
501(c)(3);  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Greenberg.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Ford.  Is  that  true  of  your  organization?  What  is  the 
Manhattan  Institute? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  It  is  the  same.  It  is,  as  in  the  jargon,  a  think 
tank,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Ford.  You  are  a  senior  fellow  there? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Yes. 

Chairman  Ford.  Charles  Murray  was  a  senior  fellow? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  He  was. 

Chairman  Ford.  He  was.  And  about  how  many  professionals 
or 

Mr.  Horowitz.  At  this  point,  probably  not  more  than  five  or  six. 

Chairman  FoRD.  Five  or  six.  And  your  organization  is  a  501(c)(3) 
as  well,  sir,  right? 

Mr.  Horowitz.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  between  New  York  and  Washington 
offices,  as  well. 

Chairman  Ford.  The  New  Republic  is  not  a  501(c)(3). 

Mr.  Kaus.  No.  We  are  a  profitmaking  but  not  necessarily  profit- 
making  organization. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  I  just  wanted,  just  for  the  record,  for  that 
to  be  there. 

Mr.  Kaus.  Mr.  Chairman 

Chairman  Ford.  I  will  yield  to  each  one  for  30  seconds  and  give 
you  the  closing. 

Mr.  Kaus.  Mark  is  right  that  the  Clinton  plan  is  an  untested 
plan.  However,  it  is  a  reasonably  balanced  plan  and  it  has  a  long 
phasein,  so  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  make  adjustments  if  things 
seem  to  be  going  one  way  or  the  other. 
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Mark's  alternative,  which  is  to  support  the  current  JOBS  pro- 
gram, has  been  proven  to  be  not  up  to  the  job.  Charles  Murray 
talks  about  his  law  of  6  percent,  which  is  all  welfare  experiments 
that  work  improve  things  by  only  6  percent.  JOBS  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample. 

The  MDRC  studies  show  it  is  effective,  it  is  cost  effective,  it  helps 
people.  But,  it  reduces  the  welfare  rolls  by  something  in  the  single 
digits.  It  is  not  enough  to  break  the  culture  of  poverty,  which  the 
President  I  think  rightly  said  should  be  the  goal  of  welfare  reform. 
So  to  put  our  eggs  in  the  JOBS  basket  is  traveling  down  a  road 
that  has  proven  to  be  inadequate. 

Chairman  Ford.  What  are  you  saying?  I  am  missing  something. 

Mr.  Kaus.  I  am  saying 

Chairman  Ford.  It  is  untested,  the  administration's  proposal. 

Mr.  Kaus.  Right. 

Chairman  Ford.  And  where  do  we  go  from  there,  then? 

Mr.  Kaus.  Social  Security  was  untested,  too. 

Chairman  FoRD.  I  have  no  problem 

Mr.  Kaus.  That  is  what  happens  when  you  make  large  reforms 
in  government. 

Chairman  Ford.  Right.  But  you  are  focusing  only  on  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  welfare  population.  The  administration  is  taking 
those  mothers  who  were  bom  after  1970  or  1971  and  placing  the 
major  focus,  if  not  all  of  the  focus,  right  into  this  category.  Should 
we  do  that?  Are  you  suggesting  that  we  are  not  sure? 

Mr.  Kaus.  I  think  the  Clinton  approach  is  a  reasonable  approach. 
Focus  on  the  next  generation.  If  you  want  to  change  the  culture  of 
dependence,  the  next  generation  is  the  logical  place  to  focus.  Plus, 
the  studies  have  shown  that  recipients  who  go  on  welfare  as  young 
mothers  are  most  likelv — ^Wendell  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — 
most  likely  to  wind  up  long-term  dependents. 

That  is  another  reason  to  focus  on  that  population.  And  this  isn't 
going  to  be  imposed  nationwide  tomorrow.  Some  States  are  going 
to  do  it  first.  You  know,  one  can  look  to  the  experience  of  those 
States  and  make  adjustments  if  necessary — ^Wendell  can  again  cor- 
rect me  if  I  am  wrong  on  that — rather  than  saying  no,  we  are  not 
going  to  do  that,  we  are  going  to  try  the  1988  Family  Support  Act 
approach,  which  we  know  makes  some  difference  but  not  enough 
of  a  difference  to  do  what  we  need  welfare  reform  to  do,  which  is 
to  stop  the  growth  of  ghetto  poverty  which  is  ripping  the  country 
apart.  I  mean,  it  is  a  big  issue. 

Chairman  Ford.  One  of  the  problems — and  I  live  in  one  of  those 
areas  in  Memphis.  When  you  see  the  high  population  areas  in  any 
given  city,  you  don't  find  small  businesses.  You  don't  find  commu- 
nities with  any  economic  growth.  You  don't  find  strength  in  these 
communities.  And  all  of  the  training  and  the  programs,  whether  it 
be  foster  care,  taking  kids  away  from  their  young  mothers  or  what- 
ever, I  mean,  despair,  deteriorating  communities,  I  mean,  we  are 
talking  about  a  population,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  where 
they  are  trapped  into  these  vicious  cycles. 

And  we  keep  talking  about  how  we  want  to  reform  the  welfare 
system  but  a  lot  of  people  are  trapped  into  this  thing  and  they  can't 
get  out  of  it.  There  are  no  job  opportunities  that  they  are  afforded 
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or  given  an  opportunity  in  their  community,  like  other  communities 
would  have  it. 

And  I  have  seen  a  youth  program  for  welfare  mothers,  kids,  and 
I  really  don't  find  anything  wrong  with  these  kids.  These  kids  seem 
to  be  very  bright.  These  kids  seem  to  want  a  bright  future.  These 
kids  know  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  welfare  population.  But  they 
happen  to  be  kids  and  they  want  out  of  this. 

They  don't  know  how  to  get  out  of  it  because  their  mothers,  in 
many  cases,  have  either  graduated  from  high  school  through  some 
training  program  that  has  already  been  offered,  but  it  is  difficult 
with  no  transportation  to  travel  5  miles  from  the  home.  With  no 
basic  necessities  in  the  house,  it  is  difficult  for  one  to  be  prepared 
to  get  up  and  leave  the  house,  even  if  they  could  get  their  mother 
or  their  sister  or  someone  else  to  keep  the  kids. 

And  when  they  knock  on  the  door  in  the  suburban  areas  for  a 
job  in  a  small  business,  they  are  knocked  out  because  they  are 
identified  with  the  welfare  population.  I  don't  see  how  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  really  addresses  or  clears  that  problem  up.  The  com- 
munity work  program  is  surely  not  going  to  be  a  program  that,  in 
my  city,  is  going  to  send  10,000  people  to  work  in  municipal  and 
county  governments  or  State  governments  or  any  other  social  agen- 
cy in  the  city  to  work  out  their  benefits  without  having  people  who 
will  have  to  supervise  and  manage  cases. 

I  am  convinced  in  conducting  a  profile  in  two  of  the  largest  hous- 
ing projects  in  my  area  over  the  past  9  months,  that  welfare  recipi- 
ents want  to  work.  I  don't  find  what  I  hear  some  of  these  think 
tanks  and  groups  are  saying  before  this  committee  to  be  true. 

I  know  we  bring  witnesses  before  this  committee  and  many  of 
you  have  visited  areas  throughout  the  country,  probably.  But  I 
don't  find  that  to  be  true.  I  mean,  I  don't  find  it  to  be  true  with 
the  children,  nor  do  I  find  it  to  be  true  with  the  mothers.  In  the 
profile  that  we  conducted  on  1,800  welfare  mothers,  we  found  that 
these  women  want  to  work.  They  certainly  would  jump  tomorrow 
for  a  job. 

It  is  difficult  to  go  and  find  a  $5-an-hour  job  with  no  health  care 
benefits  and  certainly  no  transportation  to  get  to  and  from  the  job 
only  because  small  businesses  have  left  these  areas,  not  only  in 
Memphis,  but  all  over  the  country.  If  the  administration's  bill  is 
passed,  if  this  passes  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  is  signed  into 
law,  we  are  still  overlooking  an  urban  problem  that  exists  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  work  force  itself 

If  there  were  jobs  in  these  communities  where  the  welfare  popu- 
lation is  living,  these  welfare  mothers  no  doubt  would  be  working 
without  any  help  from  this  committee  or  this  administration  or 
anyone  else. 

I  don't  think  we  should  create  another  bureaucracy  or  layer  of 
bureaucracy  in  saying  to  the  private  sector  that  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  give  you  tax  incentives  to  hire  the  welfare  population. 
I  think  we  must  do  something  better  than  that.  We  have  to  address 
what  some  of  those  needs  are  in  the  areas  that  would  in  fact  em- 
ploy people  in  their  own  communities.  And  without  addressing 
that,  we  are  going  to  continue  to  leave  the  inner  cities  and  urban 
areas  in  a  deteriorating  state. 
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With  that,  I  would  like  to  just  close  out.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  panelists  for  coming  out  today  and  appearing  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  second  panel  will  be  Deborah  Lewis,  a  legislative  counsel  for 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Clifford  M.  Johnson,  director 
of  programs  and  policy  for  the  Children's  Defense  Fund;  Jennifer 
A.  Vasiloff,  executive  director  of  the  Coalition  on  Human  Needs; 
Linda  Locke,  director  of  public  policy  for  the  Community  Coordi- 
nated Child  Care,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Let  me  welcome  each  panelist  before  the  subcommittee  today. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  the  wait.  I  apologize  for  not  getting  start- 
ed on  time  earlier. 

Ms.  Lewis,  you  are  recognized. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEBORAH  LEWIS,  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL, 
AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION 

Ms.  Lewis.  Thank  you.  On  behalf  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today.  We  ask  the  committee  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  remember  that  welfare  reform,  like  any  large-scale  legal 
reform  of  a  major  institution,  involves  constitutional  principles. 

While  there  is  no  constitutional  right  to  receive  welfare,  once  the 
government  does  decide  to  create  a  system  of  benefits,  there  are 
constitutional  limits  to  how  those  benefits  can  be  administered.  In 
my  written  testimony  that  I  have  submitted,  I  have  addressed  half 
a  dozen  civil  liberties  concerns  raised  by  the  President's  proposal 
as  well  as  the  other  welfare  reform  bills. 

Chairman  Ford.  Your  full  text,  along  with  the  others,  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record  and  you  may  summarize. 

Ms.  Lewis.  I  would  like  to  focus  my  brief  remarks  on  one  issue 
that  is  of  particular  concern  to  the  ACLU  and  that  is  the  child  ex- 
clusion or  the  family  cap. 

You  have  heard  and  you  will  continue  to  hear  about  the  hardship 
that  would  be  caused  by  eliminating  benefits  for  children  bom 
while  their  parents  are  receiving  welfare.  The  costs  of  such  an  ap- 
proach would  include  the  effects  of  pushing  families  that  are  barely 
making  it  into  further  stress,  increasing  childhood  malnourish- 
ment,  nomelessness  and  family  deterioration.  We  believe  that  there 
are  other  costs  to  this  policy  as  well,  costs  to  our  constitutional 
principles. 

The  purpose  of  the  child  exclusion  is  to  coerce  women,  through 
the  threat  of  eliminating  critical  subsistence  benefits,  into  not  hav- 
ing children.  The  ACLU  believes  that  this  violates  the  right  to  pri- 
vacy in  the  same  manner  that  restrictions  on  abortion  or  the  right 
to  use  birth  control  violate  the  right  to  privacy.  Having  a  child  is 
a  personal  decision  that  the  State  should  not  be  involved  in. 

We  have  been  working  in  an  unusual  coalition  with  prochoice 
and  prolife  organizations  who  disagree  on  the  legality  of  abortion 
but  agree  on  this  one  issue:  That  the  government  should  not  be  co- 
ercing women  into  having  abortions.  Our  opposition  to  the  child  ex- 
clusion is  our  common  ground.  We  agree  for  the  first  time  on  any 
issue  involving  reproductive  decisions  that,  whether  you  are 
prochoice  or  prolife,  you  should  have  concerns  about  this  policy. 
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The  child  exclusion  punishes  children  for  the  decisions  of  their 
parents,  decisions  that  the  children  have  no  control  over.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that  such  practices  violate  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  equal  protection. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  faced  this  issue  in  the 
context  of  laws  that  treated  what  has  been  called  illegitimate  chil- 
dren differently  than  other  children.  The  court  struck  down  laws 
that  said  that  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  could  not  recover  in  a 
parent's  wrongful  death  case  or  in  a  Workman's  Comp.  case. 

Essentially,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  all  children  are  legiti- 
mate, at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Thank  God.  That  is  a  good  start. 

Ms.  Lewis.  We  often  hear  that  most  families 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Go  to  work  on  the  white  males. 

Ms.  Lewis.  We  often  hear  that  most  families  can't  ask  for  a  raise 
when  they  have  another  child,  but  families  receiving  AFDC  get  a 
raise  from  the  government.  Actually,  all  families  get  money  from 
the  government  when  they  have  additional  children. 

For  taxpayers,  that  money  comes  in  the  form  of  the  dependent's 
tax  deduction,  which  in  most  States  is  greater  and  sometimes  sig- 
nificantly greater  than  the  amount  of  the  incremental  increase  that 
families  on  AFDC  receive  when  an  additional  child  is  born.  This 
means  that  the  child  exclusion  targets  only  the  poorest,  the  most 
vulnerable  children  for  the  elimination  of  government  support. 

We  believe  that  this  violates  the  equal  protection  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution  because  it  treats  these  children  diflFerently  without 
sufficient  basis.  In  analyzing  these  and  other  constitutional  issues 
in  the  context  of  welfare  reform,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
the  implications  of  the  deprivation  of  even  a  small  portion  of  a  fam- 
ily's benefits.  Such  sanctions  can  have  serious  and  even  dire  re- 
sults. 

For  many  families,  the  level  of  monthly  payments  forms  the  frag- 
ile line  between  subsistence  on  the  one  side  and  homelessness  and 
family  disintegration  on  the  other.  People  should  not  have  to 
choose  between  stepping  over  that  line  or  compromising  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

Thank  you.  The  rest  of  my  concerns  are  in  my  written  testimony. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:! 
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STATEMENT  OF  DEBORAH  LEWIS 
AMERICAN  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  UNION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Mambars  of  th«  SiibconuBittee: 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  I  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee  on  the  civil 
liberties  implications  of  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994, 
H.R.  4605.  The  ACLU  is  a  non-profit  organization  of  over  275,000 
members  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  individual  liberties  and 
constitutional  rights.  The  ACLU's  mission  is  to  defend  the  civil 
liberties  of  everyone  within  the  United  States,  including  people 
living  in  poverty.  Often  it  is  the  poorest  Americans  who  are  most 
vulnerable  to  restrictions  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

Although  the  constitution  does  not  guarantee  the  right  to 
receive  welfare,  the  ACLU  believes  that  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  implicate  constitutional  rights. 
Once  the  government  decides  to  give  welfare  benefits  —  as  the 
United  States  did  during  the  New  Deal  —  there  are  constitutional 
limits  to  the  conditions  that  it  can  attach  to  those  benefits.' 

In  particular,  the  ACLU  is  concerned  about  the  child  exclusion 
proposal,  due  process  protections  for  welfare  recipients  and  for 
individuals  challenging  child  support  orders,  the  teen  parent 
residency  requirement,  punitive  paternity  establishment 
requirements,  the  mandatory  work  requirement,  and  the  financing  of 
the  new  programs  through  the  unfair  targeting  of  immigrants. 

THE  REALITY  OF  LIFE  ON  WELFARE 

Discriminatory  treatment  and  other  unconstitutional  government 
policies  often  arise  out  of  stereotypes  and  erroneous  information. 
Particularly  in  the  context  of  the  ambitious  attempt  at  social 
changes  in  the  welfare  reform  bill,  it  is  important  to  base  legal 
reform  on  the  facts. 

Welfare  is  an  umbrella  term  for  a  variety  of  programs 
providing  income  support  and  creating  a  social  safety  net  for 
impoverished  individuals  and  families.  The  program  affected  most 
by  H.R.  4605  is  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) ,  a 
program  that  enables  states  to  provide  cash  subsistence  payments  to 
children  who  are  deprived  of  a  parent's  care  or  support. 

As  a  result  of  structural  changes  in  the  American  economy,  the 
number  of  individuals  receiving  welfare  benefits  has  increased  in 
recent  years.  The  majority  of  these  individuals  are  children  and 
single  mothers. 

Life  on  welfare  is  an  extremely  difficult  existence.  The 
combined  benefits  available  to  families  from  AFDC  and  food  stamps 
are  below  the  poverty  line  in  all  50  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  41  of  these  jurisdictions,  the  benefits  are  below  75% 
of  the  poverty  line,  or  less  than  $8700  a  year  for  a  family  of 
three. 2 

It  is  important  to  keep  these  benefit  levels  in  mind  in 
analyzing  the  constitutional  implications  of  the  deprivation  of 
even  a  small  portion  of  a  family's  monthly  AFDC  payment.  For  many 
families,  the  level  of  monthly  payments  forms  the  fragile  line 
between  subsistence  on  the  one  side  and  homelessness  and  family 
deterioration  on  the  other. 


'  See,  Kathleen  M.  Sullivan,  Unconstitutional  Conditions.  102 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  1413  (1989). 

^  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law,  Living  at  the 
Bottom:  An  Analysis  of  AFDC  Benefit  Levels.  (July,  1993). 
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THE  CHILD  EXCLUSION 

Currently,  a  family's  AFDC  benefits  level  is  calculated  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  so  that  payments  increase  with  the  birth  of  an 
additional  child  —  just  a  middle  class  family's  dependent  tax 
deduction  increases  with  the  birth  of  an  additional  child.  The 
child  exclusion  proposal  in  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  gives 
states  the  option  of  eliminating  the  incremental  increase  in 
benefits  if  a  child  is  born  while  his  or  her  parent  is  receiving 
benefits,  thereby  depriving  that  child  of  the  welfare  safety  net 
and  depriving  the  entire  family  of  assistance  needed  to  pay  rent 
and  other  household  expenses. 

We  believe  that  the  child  exclusion  violates  two 
constitutional  principles.  First,  the  policy  violates  the  right  to 
privacy,  in  particular  women's  reproductive  rights,  in  the  same 
manner  that  anti-abortion  laws  and  restrictions  on  birth  control 
violate  these  rights.  The  purported  goal  of  the  child  exclusion, 
is  to  coerce  women  receiving  welfare  into  not  having  children 
through  the  threat  of  eliminating  critical  subsistence  benefits. 

The  ACLU  has  long  believed  that  the  decision  to  have  children 
or  not  to  have  children  is  an  intimate,  purely  personal  decision 
that  belongs  to  the  individual  woman.  The  constitutional  right  to 
privacy  with  respect  to  reproductive  decisions  was  announced  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1965  in  Griswold  v.  Connecticut  when  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  government  cannot  prohibit  married  couples  from 
practicing  birth  control.^  It  was  reaffirmed  in  1973  in  Roe  v. 
Wade,  when  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  women  have  the  right  to 
terminate  their  pregnancies.*  Just  as  the  government  cannot 
prohibit  a  woman  from  practicing  birth  control  or  having  an 
abortion,  the  government  cannot  coerce  these  practices  through  the 
threat  of  termination  of  necessary  subsistence  benefits. 

The  second  constitutional  principle  implicated  by  the  child 
exclusion  is  the  guarantee  of  equal  protection.  If  the  government 
is  going  to  deny  benefits  to  one  group  of  people  while  allowing 
benefits  to  others  who  are  similarly  situated,  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  requires  the  government  to  have  a  very 
strong  reason  for  distinguishing  between  the  two  groups. 

The  child  exclusion  makes  several  distinctions  that  violate 
this  principle.  The  policy  treats  children  born  while  their 
parents  are  receiving  welfare  differently  than  children  born  prior 
to  the  time  their  parents  receive  welfare.  In  addition,  the  policy 
treats  children  born  while  their  parents  are  receiving  benefits 
differently  than  children  of  taxpayers  who  receive  a  subsidy  from 
the  government  in  the  form  of  the  dependent's  tax  deduction.  In 
most  states  this  tax  deduction  results  in  greater  "payment"  than 
the  amount  of  money  eliminated  through  the  child  exclusion. 
Essentially,  the  federal  and  state  governments  pay  both  families  on 
welfare  and  families  paying  taxes  an  amount  of  money  based  upon  the 
number  of  children  in  the  family.  The  child  exclusion  targets 
America's  most  vulnerable  children  to  be  the  only  ones  excluded 
from  this  government  policy. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  articulated  different  levels  of  scrutiny 
for  evaluating  equal  protection  claims.  We  believe  that  the 
possible  rationales  for  implementing  a  child  exclusion  —  limiting 
the  birthrates  of  families  receiving  welfare  or  saving  money  —  do 
not  meet  even  the  lowest,  rational  basis,  standard  of  scrutiny  much 
less  the  highest,  strict  level  of  scrutiny,  that  is  appropriate  for 
this  type  of  analysis. 


'  381  U.S.  479. 
*  410  U.S.  113. 
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Some  supporters  of  the  children  exclusion  promote  the  policy 
as  a  way  to  deter  out-of-wedlock  births,  even  though  the  policy 
would  also  apply  to  the  children  of  married  couples  born  while 
their  family  is  receiving  benefits.  Other  proponents  of  the  child 
exclusion  argue  that  it  will  lead  to  lower  birthrates  among 
families  receiving  AFDC.  The  social  science  evidence,  however, 
does  not  support  this  argument.  Studies  by  nonpartisan 
organizations  such  as  Child  Trends  and  the  Urban  Institute  have 
shown  that  lowering  the  level  of  welfare  benefits  will  not  lower 
the  birthrate  of  families  receiving  AFDC.  These  studies  confirm 
the  conclusions  of  studies  by  the  architects  of  the  Clinton 
Administration  welfare  reform  proposal,  David  Ellwood  and  Mary  Jo 
Bane. 

Other  proponents  of  the  child  exclusion  believe  that  it  will 
save  the  taxpayers  money.  In  looking  at  the  costs  and  savings 
involved  in  implementing  the  child  exclusion,  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  long-term  effects  of  limiting  subsistence  benefits, 
and  particularly  the  effects  of  malnourishment  on  very  young 
children.  Any  short  term  savings  created  by  eliminating  children 
from  the  welfare  safety  net  is  likely  to  be  offset  by  far  larger 
long  term  expenses  for  special  education,  health  care,  homelessness 
shelters  and  the  criminal  justice  system  as  a  result  of  limiting 
support  for  the  very  young. 

Ultimately,  the  possible  rationale  for  implementing  a  child 
exclusion,  whether  it  is  to  save  money  or  to  limit  birthrates, 
cannot  withstand  equal  protection  scrutiny  for  the  costs  it 
inflicts. 

The  Equal  Protection  Clause  also  guarantees  that  the 
government  will  not  punish  children  because  of  the  decisions  of 
their  parents,  decisions  the  children  cannot  control.  In  1982,  in 
the  case  of  Plvler  v.  Doe,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  a  Texas  law  that  prevented  the  children  of  undocumented  aliens 
from  attending  school  on  the  grounds  that  the  law  impermissibly 
punished  children  for  the  conduct  of  their  parents.'^  The  child 
exclusion  has  the  same  impermissible  effect. 

Ironically  in  the  context  of  the  current  debate,  the  principle 
that  it  is  impermissible  to  punish  children  for  the  conduct  of 
their  parents  was  articulated  over  2  5  years  ago  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  cases  striking  down  the  legal  category  of 
illegitimate  children.  In  1968,  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
provisions  of  the  Louisiana  wrongful  death  statute  that  excluded 
illegitimate  children  from  the  class  of  children  entitled  to 
recover  for  a  parent's  death.'  The  Court  observed  that  "The  rights 
asserted  here  involve  the  intimate,  familial  relationship  between 
a  child  and  his  own  mother.  .  .  .  Why  should  the  illegitimate 
child  ...  be  denied  correlative  rights  which  other  citizens 
enjoy?^  similarly,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  state  may  not 
deprive  illegitimate  children  of  recovery  for  the  death  of  their 
father  under  the  state's  workmen's  compensation  law.*  We  urge 
Congress  to  be  mindful  of  these  Supreme  Court  cases  in  evaluating 
the  effect  of  the  child  exclusion. 


5  457  U.S.  202,  220. 

'  391  U.S.  68. 

'   Id. 

'  Weber  v.  Aetna  Casualtv  &  Surety  Co. .  406  U.S.  164  (1972). 
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DUE  PROCESS  PROTECTIONS 


For  the  past  generation,  since  the  landmark  United  States 
Supreme  Court  opinion  in  Goldberg  v.  Kelly',  it  has  been  recognized 
that  welfare  recipients  have  a  property  interest  in  the 
continuation  of  benefits  that  cannot  be  terminated  without  due 
process.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  due  process  protections  of 
the  Constitution,  a  hearing  on  continuation  or  termination  of 
benefits  must  include:  advance  notice,  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
the  right  to  cross-examine  adverse  witnesses,  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  and  the  right  to  have  a  statement  of  reasons 
for  the  decisionmakers'  determination.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
allow  for  judicial  review  of  termination  decisions  so  that  the 
initial  hearing  does  not  become  the  forxim  of  last  resort. 
Currently,  all  states  provide  for  a  hearing  process  before  an  AFDC 
grant  is  suspended,  reduced,  discontinued  or  terminated. 

Any  system  that  allows  some  people  benefits  that  are  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  life  while  excluding  others  is  only  as  fair 
as  the  system  by  which  those  decisions  are  made.  The  Work  and 
Responsibility  Act  weakens  current  due  process  protections  in 
several  areas. 

Conciliation  in  the  JOBS  Program.  Under  the  current  JOBS 
program,  each  state  must  have  a  conciliation  procedure  to  resolve 
disputes  about  program  participation.  The  theory  behind 
conciliation  is  to  create  a  process  to  resolve  differences  between 
a  participant  in  the  JOBS  program  and  the  agency  and  to  remove 
barriers  to  full  participation  in  the  program  while  enforcing  the 
program's  rules.  In  practice,  conciliation  is  not  defined  in 
either  federal  statute  or  regulation  so  that  the  process  varies 
from  state  to  state.  H.R.  4605  allows  states  to  replace  the 
conciliation  process  with  "a  procedure  that  includes  advance  notice 
to  the  individual  of  an  apparent  failure  to  comply  with  a  program 
requirement,  and  10  days  to  contact  and  meet  with  a  State  agency 
representative  in  order  to  resolve  the  dispute  (or  to  comply  with 
the  requirement)  and  make  unnecessary  the  imposition  of  a 
sanction.  "'° 

This  alternative  provision  weakens  the  due  process  protections 
of  the  original  conciliation  process.  Rather  than  requiring  the 
JOBS  participant  and  the  agency  to  work  together  to  maintain 
participation  in  the  program  and  compliance  with  the  program's 
rules,  the  bill  shifts  the  emphasis  to  sanctions  and  weeding  people 
out  of  the  program. 

The  ACLU  urges  Congress  to  omit  this  alternative  process  to 
the  conciliation  process.  A  much  more  appropriate  approach  would 
be  to  require  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
articulate  national  standards  for  conciliation,  or  for  Congress  to 
articulate  such  standards,  so  that  the  focus  is  on  keeping 
participants  within  the  program. 

Disputes  Concerning  Employability  Plans.  An  important  element 
of  the  welfare  reform  bill  is  the  concept  of  the  employability 
plan.  The  employability  plan  is  a  specific  program  agreed  to  by 
the  agency  and  the  participant  in  the  JOBS  program  for  entry  into 
the  workforce,  including  educational  and  childcare  needs  and  a  time 
frame,  taking  into  account  the  individual  skills  and  needs  of  the 
participant.  The  bill  correctly  recognizes  that  there  may  be 
disputes  between  the  participant  and  the  agency  over  the 
employability  plan.  For  example,  the  participant  may  feel  she 
needs  to  go  to  school  to  learn  certain  skills  before  entering  the 
workforce  while  the  agency  may  conclude  that  the  participant  is 


'  397  U.S.  254. 

^°   Title  I,  section  103(h) 
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ready  to  begin  a  job  search.   What  is  missing  from  the  bill  is  a 
strong  system  for  resolving  such  disputes. 

The  bill  provides  for  negotiation  of  disputes  over 
employability  plans  between  the  participant  and  a  supervisor  within 
the  state  agency.  If  that  does  not  result  in  an  agreement,  the 
agency  is  required  to  give  the  participant  access  to  "arbitration 
or  a  mediation  process,  to  a  more  formal  review  or  hearing,  or  to 
a  combination  of  such  processes."" 

Mediation  will  not  protect  the  rights  of  participants  in  the 
JOBS  program.  Mediation  does  not  involve  a  neutral,  decisionmaker 
but  rather  relies  upon  the  parties  of  a  dispute  negotiating  a 
result.  Clearly,  if  the  initial  negotiation  over  an  employability 
plan  dispute  does  not  result  in  an  agreement,  mediation  will  not 
succeed.  Program  participants  cannot  negotiate  with  state  agencies 
on  an  equal  footing  because  the  agency  holds  the  power  to  sanction. 
It  is  critical  that  disputes  over  employability  plans  be  resolved 
through  a  hearing  process  with  a  neutral  examiner. 

Deferral  Caps.  H.R.  4605  replaces  the  current  concept  of  good 
cause  exemptions  from  the  JOBS  program  with  the  concept  of 
deferrals.  Deferrals  are  allowed  for  parents  of  infants, 
individuals  who  are  ill,  incapacitated  or  elderly,  needed  in  the 
home  to  care  for  an  ill  or  incapacitated  family  member,  in  the  late 
stages  of  pregnancy  and  individuals  who  would  have  to  commute  more 
than  two  hours  to  participate  in  the  program.  In  addition,  states 
are  allowed  to  defer  other  individuals  for  good  cause.  An  example 
of  such  a  good  cause  deferral  would  be  for  an  illness  that  does  not 
fall  within  current  law. 

The  problem  is  that  each  state  cannot  grant  this  last  type  of 
catch-all  good  cause  deferrals  to  more  than  5%  of  its  JOBS 
participants.  This  means  that  one  participant  may  receive  a 
deferral  and  another  with  an  equally  compelling  reason  may  not 
simply  because  she  is  over  the  state's  limit  for  deferrals.  The 
participant  who  is  denied  a  deferral  because  she  is  over  the 
state's  limit  is  not  entitled  to  any  due  process  protections  or 
recourse.  In  this  manner,  the  policy  of  capping  each  state's  good 
cause  deferrals  denies  due  process  protections  for  participants 
because  of  the  arbitrariness  of  random  timing. 

Child  Support.  There  is  a  growing  consensus  that  noncustodial 
parents  must  fulfill  their  responsibilities  for  the  support  of 
their  children.  As  a  result,  H.R.  4605  contains  a  tough  child 
support  enforcement  provision.  The  bill  also  requires  due  process 
protections  for  individuals  who  wish  to  contest  an  enforcement 
process.   Unfortunately,  those  protections  are  not  sufficient. 

The  bill  requires  states  to  give  individuals  "access  to  a  fair 
hearing  or  other  formal  complaint  procedure."  The  problem  is 
allowing  for  a  procedure  other  than  a  hearing.  This  could  allow 
states  to  simply  tell  individuals  that  they  have  a  right  to  contest 
a  child  support  plan  in  writing,  but  not  allow  them  to  bring  their 
complaints  to  a  neutral  decisionmaker  in  person. 

It  is  particularly  important  in  the  emotionally  charged 
context  of  child  support  disputes  that  there  be  a  fair  process  for 
resolving  these  disputes.  The  ACLU  urges  Congress  to  require 
states  to  make  a  formal  hearing  process  available  to  individuals 
contesting  child  support  plans. 

TEENAGE  RESIDENCY  REQUIREMENTS 

Currently,  states  have  the  option  of  requiring  parents  under 


"  Title  I,  section  102(a)(3)(B). 
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the  age  of  18  to  live  with  their  parents.  H.R.  4605  turns  this 
state  option  into  a  mandate.  Most  teenage  mothers  do  choose  to 
live  with  their  parents  and  are  welcomed  in  their  parents'  homes. 
The  ACLU  believes,  however,  that  coercing  a  teen  parent  to  live 
with  people  she  may  not  choose  to  be  a  part  of  her  family  is  a 
civil  liberties  violation. 

The  idea  of  requiring  teen  parents  to  live  with  their  parents 
is  particularly  troubling  given  the  disproportionate  number  of  teen 
mothers  who  have  been  abused  by  family  members.  Of  women  who  had 
become  pregnant  during  adolescence  interviewed  for  a  study  done  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  66%  reported  they 
had  been  sexually  abused,  with  54%  of  those  who  reported  being 
molested  saying  they  had  been  victimized  by  a  family  member.'^  The 
Clinton  administration  welfare  reform  bill  does  allow  for  good 
cause  exceptions  to  the  teen  residency  requirements.  However,  the 
bill  does  not  contain  protections  for  teen  parents  who  are  denied 
such  an  exception. 

Requiring  teen  parents  to  live  with  an  adult  may  be  a  back 
door  method  of  excluding  teen  parents  from  receiving  benefits 
altogether.  If  the  state  counts  the  teenagers'  parents'  income  in 
assessing  eligibility,  even  if  the  money  is  not  actually  available 
to  the  child,  that  teenager  may  not  qualify  for  much  needed 
benefits.  These  deeming  practices  raise  due  process  concerns 
because  they  arbitrarily  deny  benefits  to  impoverished  individuals 
in  need  of  assistance.  H.R.  4605  gives  states  the  option  of 
improving  these  deeming  procedures.  This  provision  does  not  go  far 
enough.  The  bill  should  be  amended  to  eliminate  these  unfair 
deeming  practices. 

PATERNITY  ESTABLISHMENT 


H.R.  4605  increases  the  sanctions  on  families  in  which  the 
mother  does  not  "cooperate"  with  the  state  in  establishing  the 
identity  of  the  fathers  of  their  children  for  purposes  of  obtaining 
child  support.  The  bill  allows  for  good  cause  exceptions  to  this 
requirement.  The  threat  of  cutting  off  subsistence  benefits  if  a 
mother  does  not  reveal  intimate  information  raises  due  process  and 
privacy  concerns. 

Most  woman  freely  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of  the 
paternity  of  their  child.  For  these  women,  it  is  in  their 
interests  and  the  interests  of  their  children  to  provide  this  basis 
for  obtaining  child  support.  Problems  arise  in  two  situations. 
First,  there  are  women  who  choose  not  to  give  the  state  the  name  of 
the  father  of  their  child  because  they  fear  abuse  and  retribution. 
Second,  there  are  women  who  cannot  name  the  father  of  their  child. 

We  recognize  that  current  law  requires  maternal  cooperation  in 
the  establishment  of  paternity.  It  is  critical  that  the  definition 
of  cooperation  and  the  criteria  for  good  cause  exceptions  allow  for 
situations  in  which  the  mother  fears  abuse  or  retribution  or  cannot 
neune  the  father  of  her  child.  These  definitions  and  criteria 
should  be  clearly  stated  in  the  bill. 

The  specter  of  decreasing  a  family's  benefits  because  the 
mother  cannot  or  will  not  name  the  father  of  her  children  raises 
concerns  about  punishing  the  children  for  the  decisions  of  their 
parents  discussed  earlier  in  this  testimony.  Vfhile  the  bill  does 
state  that  these  decisions  will  be  made  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  children  in  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  decreasing  the 


'^  Debra  Boyer  and  David  Fine,  Victimization  and  Other  Risk 
Factors  for  Child  Maltreatment  Among  School  Age  Parents;  A 
Longitudinal  Study.  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect, 
Administration  for  Children  and  Families,  No.  90-CA-1375. 
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benefits  of  the  family  because  of  the  conduct,  choices  or  situation 
of  the  mother  can  ever  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  children. 


MANDATORY  WORK  REQUIREMEKT 

Under  the  WORK  program  created  in  H.R.  4605,  eligible 
individuals  must  participate  in  the  program  after  receiving 
benefits  for  two  years.  The  bill  calls  for  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  involving  the  reduction  of  benefits  for  WORK  participants 
who  turn  down  an  offer  of  employment,  voluntarily  leave  a  job 
without  good  cause,  or  are  discharged  from  a  WORK  position.  This 
system  creates  the  possibility  of  an  involuntary  work  force  that  is 
particularly  vulnerable  to  workplace  abuses,  such  as  sexual 
harassment . 

An  employer  who  knows  that  his  or  her  employee  cannot  quit  may 
have  more  room  to  impose  unfair  working  conditions  or  to  harass  a 
worker.  Participants  in  the  program  will  have  to  consider  the  risk 
of  losing  critical  benefits  if  they  even  speak  up  about  unfair 
working  conditions.  Thus,  even  though  the  bill  contains  a  good 
cause  exception,  the  mere  presence  of  the  harsh  sanction  and  the 
lack  of  definition  of  "good  cause"  may  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
the  ability  of  WORK  participants  to  speak  up  about  abusive  work 
situations. 

Most  employees  outside  of  the  WORK  program  do  not  have  such 
constraints.  They  have  more  legal  support  to  seek  redress  for 
unfair  or  abusive  working  conditions.  If  they  lose  their  job 
because  of  speaking  up,  or  if  they  refuse  to  take  a  job  because 
they  fear  it  will  be  an  abusive  workplace,  they  are  eligible  for 
unemployment  insurance.  Participants  in  the  WORK  program  cannot 
receive  unemployment  insurance. 

The  ACLU  objects  to  employment  requirements  that  create  a 
system  of  second  class,  involuntary  workers.  If  this  is  to  be  a 
system  of  real  work,  and  not  workfare,  it  is  imperative  that 
participants  in  the  WORK  program  have  the  same  job  protections  as 
other  workers. 


THE  TARGETING  OF  IMMIGRANTS 


Under  current  law,  undocumented  immigrants  cannot  receive  the 
vast  majority  of  welfare  benefits.  Immigrants  who  have  not 
violated  the  law  in  entering  the  United  States  are  effectively 
precluded  from  receiving  benefits  their  first  few  years  in  the 
United  States  because  the  law  deems  their  sponsor's  income  to  be 
available  to  them.  H.R.  4605  proposes  to  extend  that  deeming 
requirement  from  three  to  five  years,  and  to  extend  it  permanently 
in  families  in  which  the  sponsor's  income  is  over  the  median 
national  income. 

In  this  manner,  the  benefits  of  immigrants  have  been  targeted 
as  a  means  to  finance  welfare  reform.  Even  if  the  immigrant  has 
been  in  this  country,  working  and  paying  taxes  for  years,  and  even 
if  that  immigrant's  sponsor  will  not  support  him  or  her,  H.R.  4605 
proposes  to  eliminate  that  person's  benefits. 

Targeting  immigrants  as  a  class  for  exclusion  raises  equal 
protection  concerns  because  it  serves  no  positive  public  policy 
goal.  Since  these  immigrants  come  to  the  United  States  in  full 
compliance  with,  and  often  with  strong  encouragement  of,  the  law, 
excluding  them  will  not  curb  illegal  immigration.  The  only 
immigrants  group  that  receives  benefits  at  a  higher  rate  than 
citizens  is  refugees,  who  flee  war  and  oppression.  Non-refugee 
immigrants  receive  welfare  at  lower  rates  than  citizens.  Since 
these  immigrants  are  not  disproportionately  receiving  welfare,  it 
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is  unfair  to  target  them  for  cuts. 

In  1976  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  Mathews  v. 
Diaz  that  the  federal  government  could  deny  benefits  for  lawful 
residents  for  their  first  few  years  in  the  United  States  because  of 
Congress'  role  in  controlling  the  borders."  The  ACLU  believes 
that  this  practice  of  excluding  immigrants  violates  their 
constitutional  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  law.  Congress  has 
an  independent  obligation  to  interpret  the  constitution  and  the 
authority  to  change  this  discriminatory  practice.  At  the  very 
least,  Congress  should  not  extend  the  period  of  discrimination 
further . 

Immigrants  pay  taxes  like  everyone  else.  They  also  receive 
benefits  for  the  same  reasons  that  everyone  else  receives  benefits: 
loss  of  jobs,  illness,  disability,  divorce  or  other  changes  in  life 
circumstances.  We  urge  Congress  to  treat  immigrants  like  others 
who  receive  benefits. 


CONCLUSION 


The  ACLU  favors  welfare  reform  that  advances  and  respects  the 
civil  liberties  and  civil  rights  of  poor  people  —  among  our 
nation's  most  vulnerable  members.  We  caution  Congress  that  there 
are  constitutional  limits  to  what  the  government  can  do  to  the  poor 
in  the  name  of  reform.  We  believe  that  H.R.  4605,  as  it  is 
currently  drafted,  crosses  some  of  those  limits.  We  would  be  glad 
to  work  with  this  Subcommittee  and  other  members  of  Congress 
further  to  articulate  meaningful  welfare  reform  within  the  bounds 
of  the  constitution. 


426  U.S.  67. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Johnson. 


STATEMENT  OF  CLIFFORD  M.  JOHNSON,  DIRECTOR, 
PROGRAMS  AND  POLICY,  CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND 

Mr.  Johnson.  Good  afternoon. 

CDF  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  on 
key  welfare  reform  issues,  including  proposals  to  limit  the  time 
poor  children  and  their  parents  can  rely  on  AFDC  for  basic  income 
support.  We  continue  to  hope  that  the  current  welfare  reform  de- 
bate will  bring  the  Nation  a  step  closer  to  ending  child  poverty  in 
America. 

To  realize  this  potential,  we  must  ensure  that  changes  in  our  Na- 
tion's welfare  system  reflect  our  most  basic  values,  the  importance 
of  work,  the  responsibility  of  parents  to  care  and  provide  for  their 
children,  the  nurturing  of  hope  for  a  better  life  among  children  and 
parents  alike,  and  compassion  and  a  helping  hand  to  those  who 
face  personal  crisis  or  insurmountable  barriers  to  employment. 

My  written  testimony  touches  on  many  of  the  ways  in  which 
these  values  can  and  should  be  incorporated  into  our  welfare  re- 
form efforts,  but  at  the  risk  of  repeating  your  eloquent  closing  re- 
marks to  the  last  panel,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes now  to  draw  your  attention  in  particular  to  the  first  of  these 
values,  the  importance  of  work,  the  threat  to  the  central  value 
posed  by  persistent  job  shortages  in  poor  urban  and  rural  areas 
across  this  Nation,  job  shortages  that  proposed  time  limits  ignore, 
and  job  shortages  that  now  force  millions  of  poor  children  and  par- 
ents to  live  on  the  inadequate  incomes  that  AFDC  in  virtually 
every  State  now  provides. 

Lack  of  stable  jobs  is  the  main  reason  why  poor  parents  are 
forced  to  turn  to  AFDC  for  help.  Even  amidst  the  current  economic 
recovery,  nearly  8  million  Americans  are  looking  for  work,  but  un- 
able to  find  jobs.  Even  though  levels  of  joblessness  are  unlikely  to 
decline  in  the  foreseeable  future,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  made 
clear  that  it  will  fight  renewed  inflation  and  is  likely  to  intervene 
by  raising  interest  rates  if  unemployment  falls  significantly  in  the 
coming  year. 

In  this  "anything  but  full  employment  economy,"  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  mothers  raising  children  on  their  own  find  themselves 
at  the  end  of  the  job  queue.  As  a  rule,  they  are  likely  to  have  lim- 
ited job  skills,  little  prior  work  experience  and  pressing  child  care 
and  health  care  needs,  all  of  which  put  them  at  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage in  the  labor  market. 

Yet,  today's  welfare  reform  debate  ignores  this  realization  and 
threatens  to  set  up  a  perverse  game  of  musical  chairs  to  force  par- 
ents to  find  seats  in  the  labor  market  when  there  clearly  are  too 
few  chairs  to  go  around.  Some  welfare  strategies  can  increase  the 
number  of  poor  parents  who  find  seats. 

For  example,  education  and  training  programs  can  prepare  par- 
ents for  jobs  that  otherwise  might  go  unfilled.  As  Linda  will  tell 
you,  child  care  assistance,  along  with  secure  health  insurance,  can 
enable  parents  to  hold  on  to  jobs  once  they  find  them. 

Other  steps  to  make  work  pay,  such  as  improvements  in  ad- 
vanced payment  of  the  earned  income  tax  credit  and  improvements 
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in  the  AFDC  earned  income  disregard  and  various  child  care  sup- 
port initiatives  can  help  parents  find  combinations  of  work  and 
welfare  that  allow  them  to  support  their  children,  and  real  job  cre- 
ation strategies  can  provide  work  for  parents  who  are  shut  out  of 
the  job  market  adding  badly  needed  chairs  to  the  circle. 

In  contrast,  proposed  time  limits  would  do  nothing  to  alter  the 
fundamental  mismatch  between  jobs  and  job  seekers.  Regardless  of 
how  quickly  and  furiously  parents  lunge  for  available  seats  under 
the  threat  of  time  limits,  those  same  numbers  will  be  left  standing 
when  the  music  stops,  and  in  those  circumstances,  particularly  if 
the  time  limits  are  followed  by  a  cutoff  of  AFDC,  the  results  for 
children  can  be  devastating. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  time  limits  in  AFDC  are  a  waste  of  re- 
sources, a  threat  to  children,  and  a  diversion  from  the  true  chal- 
lenges of  welfare  reform.  If  we  were  to  marshal  the  resources  to  re- 
move barriers  that  now  keep  so  many  people  on  AFDC  and  out  of 
the  work  force,  we  would  discover  that  time  limits  are  largely  un- 
necessary. 

The  great  majority  of  parents  on  AFDC  want  to  work.  Most  cycle 
on  and  off  the  rolls  with  surprising  frequency,  but  without  ade- 
quate numbers  of  private  or  public  jobs  at  family  sustaining  wages, 
not  discredited  workfare  programs,  including  those  similar  to  the 
ones  proposed  by  the  administration,  but  real  jobs,  we  cannot  hope 
to  succeed. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  dispel  any  impression  that  may  be  left 
by  the  prior  panel  that  jobs  don't  matter.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
presentation  that  Mickey  Kaus  just  gave  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  strong  economy  made  an  enormous  difference  even  for  long- 
term  poor  families. 

The  number  of  women  on  welfare  for  5  years  or  more  dropped 
by  40  percent  during  that  period.  Even  the  data  Kaus  himself  pre- 
sented on  young  black  men  showed  that  the  percentage  not  in  the 
labor  force  fell  by  one-fourth  in  3  years,  a  remarkable  decline  in 
light  of  the  concentration  and  strength  in  general  of  the  high-tech 
sectors  which  drove  the  improvements  in  the  Northeast  but  offers 
few  jobs  for  young  men  without  a  college  education  and  remarkable 
in  light  of  continued  discrimination  against  blacks. 

It  would  be  remarkable  if  the  effects  of  decades  of  racism  and 
hopelessness  were  obliterated  by  just  a  few  years  of  low  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  seventies  when  we  guaranteed  jobs  to  young  people 
in  poor  communities,  we  found  out  that  the  impact  of  job  availabil- 
ity on  work  behavior  is  enormous. 

In  that  period,  we  completely  wiped  out  differences  in  employ- 
ment rates  between  black  and  white  young  people  by  making  jobs 
available  to  all  who  sought  them.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
availability  of  jobs  also  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue  of  marriage 
and  out-of-wedlock  childbearing. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said  more  than  two  centuries  ago  that  the 
likelihood  of  marriage  is  directly  related  to  a  young  man's  capacity 
to  support  a  family.  If  you  look  at  the  data  today,  you  will  find  the 
same  thing.  Even  today,  the  likelihood  of  young  men  being  married 
in  their  twenties  is  directly  related  to  their  ability  to  earn  enough 
to  support  at  least  a  small  three-person  family. 
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We  heard  repeatedly  in  the  prior  panel  that  young  Americans 
should  not  bear  children  until  they  are  able  to  support  their  chil- 
dren, the  premise  of  the  statement  hinging  on  the  word  "until"  is 
that  if  young  Americans  simply  wait  a  bit,  they  will  somehow  be 
able  to  bring  their  earnings  ana  childbearing  patterns  in  sync. 

This  image  completely  contradicts  the  realities  of  life  for  millions, 
literally  millions  of  poor  and  minority  Americans.  The  employment 
and  earnings  prospects  for  large  numbers  of  young  people,  particu- 
larly in  minority  communities,  are  so  bleak  that  the  admonition, 
wait  until,  backs  an  exhortation  to  abandon  all  of  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  having  and  raising  children  that  most  of  us  cherish  and 
hold  dear.  And  then  we  wonder  why  young  people  are  "irrespon- 
sible." We  wonder  why  they  don't  wait. 

We  simply  will  not  change  this  pattern  until  there  is  a  greater 
measure  of  hope  in  our  poor  and  minority  communities  to  pull 
young  people  out  of  that  cycle. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  there  is  much  we  can  do,  even 
in  a  time  of  sharply  limited  resources,  to  improve  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. CDF  believes  that  the  legislation  introduced  by  Congressman 
Matsui  offers  a  strong  foundation  for  progress. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  with 
the  subcommittee  to  build  upon  this  foundation  and  to  craft  an  ef- 
fective welfare  reform  plan  that  substantially  reduces  child  and 
family  poverty  in  the  nineties. 

Thank  you.  I  look  forward  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CLIFFORD  M.  JOHNSON 
CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund,  a  privately  funded  research  and 
advocacy  organization  dedicated  to  providing  a  strong  and  effective 
voice  for  children,  especially  poor  and  minority  children  and  their 
families,  would  like  to  express  our  great  hope  that  reforming  our 
welfare  system  will  bring  the  nation  a  step  closer  to  ending  child 
poverty  in  America.  We  can  do  enormous  good  for  poor  children, 
families,  and  the  nation  through  welfare  reform.  To  realize  this 
potential,  however,  we  must  begin  to  tackle  the  root  causes  of 
child  and  family  poverty  in  America  and  do  our  utmost  to  see  that 
the  resources  committed  to  welfare  reform  are  commensurate  with  the 
plan's  scope  and  scale. 

We  should  not  fail  to  use  this  opportunity  to  correct  what  is 
wrong  in  the  current  welfare  system.  But  remedies  will  remain 
elusive  unless  and  until  we  focus  on  the  realities  of  life  for  poor 
children  and  families  in  America  and  address  the  real  barriers  that 
force  so  many  to  rely  upon  AFDC  for  basic  income  support.  We  must 
recognize  that  most  families  do  not  have  long  continuous  stays  on 
AFDC.  Only  7  percent  of  AFDC  families  enter  a  continuous  spell  of 
eight  years  or  more  and  70  percent  leave  the  rolls  within  two 
years.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  about  three-quarters  of  these 
families  will  return  to  welfare  within  five  years.  Real  welfare 
reform  must  address  the  reasons  why  they  return,  including  their 
inability  to  maintain  child  care  or  health  coverage  and  their 
reliance  upon  unstable  employment  in  short-term  or  part-time  jobs. 

Elements  of  the  current  welfare  system  that  discourage  work 
and  marriage  should  be  changed  to  reward  work  effort  and  strengthen 
families.  Messages  of  parental  responsibility  should  be 
strengthened,  especially  to  those  absent  parents  who  are  not 
contributing  to  their  children's  support.  Barriers  to  secure 
employment  at  family-sustaining  wages  --  ranging  from  inadequate 
child  care,  education,  and  training  seirvices  to  chronic  job 
shortages  in  many  communities  --  should  be  substantially  reduced, 
if  not  overcome.  This  effort  to  reform  our  nation's  welfare  system 
should  reflect  our  most  basic  values:  the  importance  of  work;  the 
responsibility  of  parents  to  care  and  provide  for  their  children; 
the  nurturing  of  hope  for  a  better  life  among  children  and  parents 
alike;  and  compassion  and  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  face  personal 
crises  or  insurmountable  barriers  to  employment. 

Reinvigorated  federal  leadership  and  increased  investments  in 
a  number  of  key  areas  are  crucial  to  support  the  work  efforts  of 
parents  receiving  AFDC  and  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
President's  welfare  reform  pledge.  We  believe  Congress  must 
address  the  following  issues  to  ensure  that  welfare  reform 
translates  into  tangible  gains  for  poor  children  and  families: 

Time  limits  --In  the  aJssence  o£  major  new  investments  in  job 
creation  and  retention,  education,  job  training,  and  child  care, 
arbitrary  time  limits  simply  will  push  poor  children  and  their 
families  deeper  into  poverty.  AFDC  children  and  their  parents  live 
in  deep  poverty  in  virtually  every  state.  For  this  reason  alone, 
federal  and  state  governments  should  seek  to  move  parents  on  AFDC 
into  employment  at  family-sustaining  wages  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  they  enter  the  welfare  system.  Yet  time  limits  alone  will  do 
nothing  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to  employment  that  now  force  far 
too  many  children  and  parents  to  rely  upon  the  grossly  inadequate 
incomes  that  AFDC  provides . 

CDF  welcomes  this  Subcommittee's  attention  today  to  the 
crucial  issue  of  arbitrary  time  limits  on  AFDC  receipt.  As  you 
know,  the  untested  notion  of  time  limits  has  received  extraordinary 
attention  from  the  media  and  within  the  Congress  during  the  past 
two  years.  Nonetheless,  because  the  approaches  to  time  limits 
proposed  by  the  Administration  or  various  members  of  Congress  never 
have  been  tested  at  federal,  state,  or  local  levels,  a  host  of 
questions  remain  unanswered:  Are  unsubsidized  jobs  available  in 
most  low- income  communities?   Do  parents  receiving  AFDC  have  the 
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skills  to  qualify  for  and  retain  the  jobs  that  are  available?  How 
many  public  sector  jobs  would  have  to  be  created  for  parents  who 
reach  a  time  limit  to  avoid  dramatic  increases  in  hunger  and 
homelessness  among  poor  children?  And  what  broader  effects  would 
time  limits  have  on  children's  health  and  well-being? 

It  would  be  profoundly  troubling  if  this  Subcommittee  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  were  to  authorize  nationwide  imposition  of  any 
system  of  arbitrary  time  limits  in  the  face  of  these  and  many  other 
unanswered  questions.  Time  limits  by  their  nature  overlook  the 
enormous  diversity  of  the  AFDC  population.  Many  parents  who  rely 
on  AFDC  have  substantial  education  and  work  experience,  needing 
help  only  to  weather  a  short-term  crisis  before  returning  on  their 
own  to  the  work  force.  Others  with  little  or  no  recent  work 
experience  and  long-term  barriers  to  employment  will  need 
assistance  for  a  much  longer  period  in  order  to  secure  jobs  at 
family-sustaining  wages.  The  inherent  rigidity  of  the  "one-size- 
fits-all"  approach  embodied  in  proposed  time  limits  makes  no  sense 
in  light  of  these  greatly  varied  circumstances  and  needs. 

One  of  the  most  basic  principles  of  federal  welfare  policy 
currently  is  that  poor  families  deserve  help  when  parents  are 
trying  to  obtain  work  but  through  no  fault  of  their  own  cannot  find 
jobs.  While  all  time  limit  proposals  pose  serious  problems,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Administration's  approach  does  preserve 
this  basic  principle.  We  commend  the  Administration  for  this 
decision  and  vehemently  oppose  alternative  plans  that  impose  an 
absolute  time  limit  on  AFDC  recipients  and  remove  the  basic  safety 
net  for  children  without  regard  to  the  availability  of  jobs  or  an 
alternate  means  of  support. 

Job  creation  --  The  focus  on  work  In  welfare  reform  must 
include  major  new  investments  to  create  real  jobs  that  leave 
families  better  off  than  they  were  on  AFDC.  Lack  of  stable  jobs  at 
family-supporting  wages  is  the  main  reason  why  millions  of  poor 
parents  are  forced  to  turn  to  AFDC  for  help.  Even  amidst  the 
current  economic  recovery,  nearly  8  million  Americana  are  actively 
looking  for  work  but  unable  to  find  jobs.  Many  more  have  grown  too 
discouraged  to  continue  the  search,  particularly  in  the  poor  urban 
and  rural  areas  where  so  many  AFDC  families  live.  There  is  no 
reason  to  hope  these  levels  of  joblessness  will  decline 
substantially  in  the  foreseeable  future  --  indeed,  in  its  attempts 
to  manage  the  national  economy  the  federal  government  already  has 
shifted  its  attention  to  fears  of  renewed  inflation  and  is  likely 
to  intervene  forcefully  by  raising  interest  rates  if  unemployment 
falls  significantly  in  the  coming  year. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  hope  to  reduce  reliance  upon  AFDC 
without  changing  these  realities  and  creating  new  employment 
opportunities  for  poor  parents  who  are  struggling  to  provide  for 
their  children.  The  Administration's  plan  recognizes  the  shortage 
of  private  sector  jobs  by  authorizing  creation  of  public  sector 
work  assignments  through  the  WORK  program.  However,  this  approach 
is  identical  in  most  respects  to  discredited  "workfare"  or 
Community  Work  Experience  Programs  (CWEP)  in  which  AFDC  parents  are 
required  to  work  in  exchange  for  their  AFDC  benefits.  Despite  the 
Administration's  pledge  to  "make  work  pay,"  parents  in  the  WORK 
program  would  be  no  better  off  financially  (except  perhaps  in  a 
handful  of  low-benefit  states)  than  they  were  on  AFDC  and  may  even 
end  up  worse  off  after  paying  required  FICA  taxes. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  evidence  that  CWEP  programs  enhance 
employability.  Even  though  they  often  cost  more  than  education, 
job  search,  or  skills  training,  repeated  evaluations  have  found 
that  work  experience  such'  as  that  provided  through  CWEP  by  itself 
does  not  boost  future  employment  or  earnings.  Recognizing  CWEP's 
shortcomings  in  this  and  other  areas,  states  have  exercised  their 
discretion  under  the  current  JOBS  program  and  reduced  the  number  of 
CWEP  participants  nationwide  from  18,000  to  14,000  between  1985  and 
1992.    Yet  the  Administration  proposes  to  require  all  states, 
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through  the  WORK  program,  to  implement  a  very  similar  program  on  an 
unprecedented  scale . 

CDF  believes  that  any  effective  welfare  reform  effort  must 
include  major  new  investments  in  real  job  creation.  The  Matsui 
bill  (The  Family  Self -Sufficiency  Act  of  1994,  HR  4767)  provides 
one  possible  structure  for  creating  public  sector  jobs  when  private 
sector  employment  is  not  available,  allowing  states  to  use  a 
portion  of  their  JOBS  funds  for  this  purpose.  Parents  in  public 
jobs  would  be  allowed  to  keep  a  reasonable  portion  of  their 
earnings  (through  the  AFDC  earned  income  disregards)  and  would  be 
eligible  for  the  Earned  Income  Credit  (EIC)  under  the  same  rules 
that  apply  to  all  other  low- income  working  Americans.  Under  the 
Matsui  plan,  states  could  require  periodic  job  search  activities 
and  create  part-time  jobs  to  restrain  costs  and  preserve  incentives 
for  participants  to  seek  permanent  employment  in  the  private 
sector. 

Numerous  other  approaches  to  job  creation  also  can  be 
considered.  The  bottom  line,  however,  should  be  a  genuine 
commitment  to  work  that  allows  AFDC  parents  to  provide  more 
adequately  for  their  children.  The  Administration's  rhetorical 
commitment  to  "work  for  wages,"  combined  with  provisions  that 
deprive  parents  of  any  financial  reward  for  their  labors  and  leave 
children  as  poor  as  they  were  previously  on  AFDC,  falls  far  short 
of  what  is  needed  to  reinforce  the  importance  of  work  in  the 
current  welfare  system. 

Financing  --  Proposals  to  o££set  the  costs  of  welfare  reform 
by  slashing  other  aid  to  the  poor  people  are  unacceptable. 

Measures  that  would  eliminate  or  further  restrict  basic  assistance 
to  large  numbers  of  legal  immigrants  or  curb  state  efforts  to 
prevent  homelessness  and  fund  certain  child  welfare  services 
through  the  Emergency  Assistance  (EA)  program  are  unfair  and 
counterproductive.  Similarly,  allowing  states  to  impose  a  child 
exclusion  policy  that  denies  AFDC  benefits  for  children  born  to 
families  already  receiving  AFDC  will  exacerbate  the  problems  facing 
many  poor  and  vulnerable  families.  Substantial  research  refutes 
the  claim  that  women  on  welfare  have  babies  in  order  to  get  more 
welfare  dollars.  Professor  Mark  Rank's  Wisconsin  study  shows  that 
the  childbearing  rate  for  women  receiving  AFDC  is  lower  (45.8 
births  per  thousand  women)  than  for  comparably  aged  women  not 
receiving  AFDC  (75.3  per  thousand),  with  this  rate  decreasing  the 
longer  a  woman  remains  on  welfare.  But  other  studies  indicate  that 
about  half  of  all  pregnancies,  at  any  income  level,  are  unplanned. 
We  know  that  some  babies  will  be  born  to  women  on  welfare,  with  or 
without  a  child  exclusion  rule.  The  only  question  is  whether  the 
children  will  suffer. 

Successful  welfare  reform  cannot  come  at  the  expense  of  basic 
income  supports  that  enable  millions  of  American  children  and  their 
families  to  survive  from  day  to  day.  A  more  equitable  financing 
structure  reflecting  a  commitment  to  help  children  and  families  in 
greatest  need  is  essential. 

Child  care  --  Sufficient  funds  must  be  invested  in  child  care 
for  AFDC  and  working  poor  families.  To  protect  the  health,  safety, 
and  development  of  children  while  parents  work,  seek  unsubsidized 
employment,  or  participate  in  education  and  training  activities, 
reliable  child  care  is  essential.  A  survey  of  Illinois  AFDC 
recipients  found  that  child  care  problems  created  major  barriers  to 
work  and  training:  42  percent  of  those  surveyed  reported  that 
child  care  problems  kept  them  from  working  full  time;  39  percent 
reported  that  child  care  problems  kept  them  from  going  to  school. 
Twenty  percent  of  those  surveyed  had  returned  to  welfare  within  the 
last  year  in  part  due  to  child  care  problems. 

Welfare  reform  should  not  sacrifice  the  well-being  of 
children.  We  fail  any  child  --of  whatever  income  level  --  when  we 
provide  unsafe  or  poor  quality  child  care.    The  need  for  quality 
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care  is  especially  acute  for  low-income  children,  many  of  whom  are 
more  likely  than  their  non-poor  peers  to  be  in  poor  health,  to 
suffer  from  delays  in  growth  or  development,  or  to  have  a 
significant  emotional  or  behavioral  problem  or  a  learning 
disability.  Quality  child  care  can  help  these  children  arrive  at 
school  ready  to  learn  and  provide  important  links  to  other  supports 
that  can  help  the  child  thrive. 

It  is  essential  that  welfare  reform  help  ensure  that  children 
are  protected;  that  families  are  adequately  counseled  about  their 
child  care  choices;  that  the  rates  for  child  care  and  the.  payment 
mechanisms  used  give  parents  access  to  safe,  high-quality  programs 
for  their  children;  and  that  funding  is  set  aside  to  help  states 
improve  the  quality  and  availability  of  care  for  our  poorest 
children. 

We  also  cannot  meet  the  crucial  challenge  of  welfare 
prevention  unless  we  make  major  new  investments  in  child  care  for 
working  poor  families.  For  these  families,  help  with  child  care  is 
a  lifeline  in  their  efforts  to  remain  in  the  workforce.  Without 
such  help,  the  cost  of  care  can  be  prohibitive:  while  Census 
Bureau  data  tell  us  that  non-poor  families  spend  an  average  of  six 
percent  of  their  income  on  child  care,  low- income  parents  who  pay 
their  own  child  care  costs  carry  a  staggering  burden,  paying 
roughly  a  cfuarter  of  their  income  for  child  care. 

Our  current  child  care  funding  system  pits  these  two  very 
deserving  groups  --  families  struggling  to  leave  the  welfare  rolls 
and  families  struggling  to  stay  in  the  workforce  and  avoid  the  need 
for  welfare  --  against  each  other  in  a  competition  for  scarce 
funds.  States  anxious  to  get  families  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  to 
maximize  federal  reimbursements  have  focused  most  of  their  child 
care  dollars  on  AFDC  families  in  training  programs  or  moving  into 
jobs.  Under  these  circumstances,  working  poor  families  often  find 
child  care  subsidies  unavailable.  A  1993  50-state  CDF  survey  found 
that  31  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  waiting  lists  for 
child  care  assistance.  These  waiting  lists  are  formidable. 
Illinois  had  30,000  children  waiting  for  child  care.  In 
California,  as  well  as  in  many  areas  of  Texas,  it  takes  two  to 
three  years  to  reach  the  top  of  the  waiting  list.  As  one 
administrator  noted,  for  many  families  there  is  no  hope  of  ever 
getting  help. 

Without  significant  new  federal  child  care  investments,  this 
competition  will  be  exacerbated  under  welfare  reform,  as  more 
welfare  families  participate  in  training  or  employment  activities. 
After  they  use  up  the  one  year  of  transitional  child  care  available 
under  the  Clinton  bill  (the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994,  HR 
4605)  ,  nothing  will  have  happened  to  increase  their  income  to  the 
point  where  they  will  no  longer  need  a  child  care  subsidy.  The 
Clinton  plan's  $1.5  billion  over  five  years  for  At-Risk  child  care 
(for  working  poor  families)  is  vitally  important  but  alone  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  New  investments  are 
important  both  for  welfare  families  and  for  the  working  poor. 

Preserving  a  safety  net  --  Poor  parents  who  "play  by  the 
rules"  and  poor  children  deserve  basic  income  support  as  long  as 
they  are  in  need.  As  long  as  parents  who  are  receiving  welfare  are 
willing  to  work,  a  public  sector  job  must  be  provided;  if 
unavailable,  the  basic  AFDC  safety  net  must  remain  in  place.  We 
commend  the  Administration  for  preserving  this  fundamental 
principle.  CDF  does  oppose,  however,  the  use  of  "full  family 
sanctions"  where  the  entire  family  would  lose  all  help  if  a  parent 
fails  to  comply  with  all  welfare  rules.  Although  this  type  of 
sanction  would  be  vastly  more  punitive  than  current  law,  there  is 
no  research  evidence  to  show  that  such  severe  sanctions  are 
necessary  or  effective.  In  fact,  some  of  the  job  training  programs 
for  AFDC  recipients  which  have  had  the  best  track  records  for 
participation  rates  and  earnings  gains  have  been  largely  voluntary. 
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Full  family  sanctions  come  at  great  cost.  Families  without  income 
are  at  great  risk  of  homelessness  and  family  break-up.  Pushing 
children  into  foster  or  group  care  is  enormously  expensive  and 
needlessly  damaging.  Over  the  longer  term,  the  greater 
impoverishment  caused  by  full  family  sanctions  may  do  grave  harm  to 
children.  For  example,  the  poorer  a  child  is,  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  (s)he  will  experience  stunted  growth  and  physical  or  mental 
disabilities  or  chronic  health  conditions  serious  enough  to  limit 
daily  activities  in  future  years. 

Health  coverage  --  For  welfare  reform  to  succeed,  families 
must  be  guaranteed  health  insurance  that  they  camnot  lose  in  the 
form  of  universal  coverage  with  comprehensive  benefits.  Lack  of 
decent  health  insurance  in  low-wage  employment  is  a  major  barrier 
for  recipients  who  are  trying  to  leave  welfare  for  work.  No  effort 
to  move  parents  on  AFDC  into  the  private  labor  market  will  be 
effective  without  the  assurance  that  health  coverage  will  be 
continuously  available. 

Child  support  --  Strengthened  child  support  enforcement  is  a 
key  coo^onent  of  welfare  reform.  The  failure  to  pay  child  support 
is  a  problem  in  every  state.  Indeed,  as  a  country  we  are  more 
faithful  about  paying  for  our  cars  than  for  our  children:  in  1992, 
the  default  rate  for  used  car  loans  was  less  than  three  percent, 
while  according  to  the  Census  Bureau  the  delinquency  rate  for  child 
support  owed  to  mothers  was  49  percent  in  1990. 

A  recently  issued  CDF  report  etches  in  stark  relief  the  need 
for  bold  reform.  States  made  some  progress  from  1983  to  1992. 
However,  on  the  most  basic  of  all  measures  --  the  percentage  of 
cases  that  have  at  least  some  support  collected  --  children  are  not 
significantly  better  off.  In  1983,  states  made  at  least  a  partial 
collection  in  14.7  percent  of  their  cases.  By  1992,  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  collections  were  made  had  edged  up  to  18.7 
percent.  At  this  rate  of  improvement,  it  will  take  over  180  years 
before  each  child  served  by  a  state  agency  can  be  guaranteed  that 
at  least  some  child  support  will  be  collected  in  any  given  year. 

We  believe  that  child  support  reform  must  include  child 
support  assurance,  coupled  with  aggressive  efforts  to  improve 
enforcement.  Ultimately,  enforcement  should  be  centralized  in  a 
federal  agency  such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Using  the  tax 
system  to  collect  support  sends  a  powerful  message:  that  supporting 
our  children  is  as  fundamental  a  civic  responsibility  as  paying 
taxes  and  that  failure  to  pay  has  real  consequences. 

If  these  measures  are  not  feasible  in  the  short  term, 
immediate  improvements  must  be  made  in  the  current  system.  The 
Administration's  proposal  contains  key  reforms  that  strengthen 
federal  assistance  in  collecting  support,  correct  state  resource 
shortages,  build  on  successful  models,  and  authorize  child  support 
assurance  demonstrations. 

Rep.  Robert  Matsui's  welfare  reform  proposal.  H.R.  4767. 
incorporates  the  key  principles  outlined  above  and  offers  a  strong 
framework  for  Congressional  action.  This  approach  would  move  us 
aggressively  forward  without  sacrificing  fairness  or  pushing 
children  and  families  deeper  into  poverty.  It  would  expand 
dramatically  work-related  activities  for  parents  receiving  AFDC 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  the  additional  investments  in 
education,  training,  job  creation,  and  child  care  that  are 
essential  to  its  success.  The  child  support  enforcement  system 
would  be  greatly  strengthened,  financial  incentives  to  work  for 
AFDC  recipients  would  be  strengthened,  and  teen  parents  would 
receive  attention  immediately  upon  joining  the  welfare  rolls. 

CDF  particularly  supports  the  following  provisions  of  the 
Matsui  bill  which  can  serve  as  major  building  blocks  for  any  new 
welfare  reform  initiative: 
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o  In  contrast  with  the  rigid  structure  of  the  Administration's 
WORK  program,  the  Matsui  bill  focuses  on  results  --  parents 
moving  from  welfare  to  work  --  and  gives  states  much  greater 
flexibility  and  resources  to  accomplish  this  task.  The  number 
of  welfare  parents  who  are  required  to  work  would  be  increased 
dramatically  in  the  Matsui  bill  and  states  would  be  given  the 
flexibility  to  use  JOBS  funds  to  target  the  age  group  (s)  the 
state  deems  most  appropriate.  The  Administration's  bill 
denies  states  this  flexibility  to  use  available  resources  for 
various  age  groups.  States  also  would  have  the  option  in  the 
Matsui  bill  to  use  a  portion  of  their  JOBS  funds  for  real  job 
creation  when  private  sector  jobs  are  not  available. 

o  Child  care  funding  for  the  working  poor  would  be  increased  by 
$2  billion  per  year  by  FY  1999  in  the  Matsui  bill  versus  only 
$1  billion  per  year  by  FY  2004  in  the  Administration  bill. 
Additionally,  the  Matsui  bill  would  not  require  states  to 
lower  to  age  one  the  exemption  for  the  youngest  child, 
enabling  states  to  spend  scarce  child  care  dollars  on  those 
most  able  to  work  and  on  child  care  subsidies  for  working  poor 
families  to  help  them  stay  in  the  workforce. 

o  The  earnings  disregards  would  be  improved,  requiring  states  to 
disregard  at  least  $120  and  one-third  of  the  remainder  of 
earnings  when  determining  a  family's  amount  of  assistance  (and 
allowing  states  to  exclude  as  much  as  $200  and  50  percent  of 
the  remainder  of  earnings) .  The  Administration's  bill,  while 
allowing  states  to  do  better,  would  no  longer  require  the 
current  disregard  of  one -third  of  earnings  during  the  first 
four  months  of  employment.  The  Clinton  bill  would  make  it 
possible  for  states  to  make  it  even  harder  for  mothers 
entering  low  wage  employment;  the  Matsui  bill  would  make  it 
somewhat  easier  to  enter  and  stay  in  the  labor  force. 

o  The  child  support  system  would  be  greatly  strengthened  through 
a  number  of  important  provisions:  expanded  child  support 
assurance  demonstrations  that  test  the  viability  of  this 
approach;  staffing  provisions  that  require  states  to  achieve 
basic  child  support  outcomes  or  staff  up  so  they  have  the 
resources  to  get  the  job  done;  and  more  streamlined  procedures 
for  periodically  reviewing  and  modifying  child  support  orders. 

The  Matsui  bill  also  omits  a  number  of  provisions  in  the 
Administration's  bill  that  threaten  to  push  children  and  families 
deeper  into  poverty.  Two  of  the  most  important  examples  are  the 
state  option  to  impose  a  child  exclusion  provision  and  the 
requirement  to  impose  a  full  family  sanction  in  a  number  of 
circumstances . 

The  need  to  protect  children  from  severe  deprivation  will  not 
disappear  until  we  address  the  underlying  causes  of  child  poverty 
in  America.  We  must  recognize  that  a  typical  mother  under  age  30 
raising  children  on  her  own  --  whether  or  not  on  AFDC  --  had  an 
income  of  only  $7,280  in  1992,  a  figure  35  percent  below  that 
year's  federal  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  three.  Low-income 
families  have  been  losing  ground  over  the  past  twenty  years:  for 
example,  young  single  mothers  with  children  as  a  group  had  2  8  per- 
cent less  purchasing  power  in  1992  than  in  1973.  If  we  are  to  help 
families  move  out  of  poverty,  we  must  design  strategies  which 
combine  income  from  several  sources  (work,  child  support,  and 
supplements  such  as  the  EIC  or  earned  income  disregards)  and  reduce 
essential  expenses  like  child  care  and  health  coverage. 

If  we  set  realistic  goals  that  are  consistent  with  the 
resources  at  hand,  this  welfare  reform  effort  can  at  least  move  in 
the  right  direction  in  promoting  work,  responsibility,  and  eventual 
self-sufficiency.  If  we  merely  impose  a  rigid  new  set  of 
requirements  on  families  receiving  AFDC  without  providing  more 
effective  assistance  to  overcome  their  barriers  to  employment,  we 
only  will  add  to  the  plight  of  our  nation's  poorest  and  most 
vulnerable  children. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JENNIFER  A.  VASILOFF,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  COALITION  ON  HUMAN  NEEDS 

Ms.  Vasiloff.  Thank  you. 

I  am  Jennifer  Vasiloff,  executive  director  of  the  Coalition  on 
Human  Needs.  The  Coalition  believes  there  is  one  basic  question 
that  must  be  answered  by  anyone  proposing  to  reform  the  welfare 
system:  Will  the  proposed  reform  improve  the  lives  of  poor  children 
and  their  families? 

Cutting  off  an  already  inadequate  welfare  benefit  at  an  arbitrary 
point  in  time  will  not  improve  the  lives  of  poor  children.  The  Coali- 
tion on  Human  Needs  opposes  time-limiting  welfare  assistance  and 
urges  members  of  this  committee  and  indeed  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  reject  time  limits  as  well. 

The  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  is  an  alliance  of  over  100  na- 
tional organizations  working  together  to  promote  public  policies  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  low-income  and  other  vulnerable  Americans. 
The  Coalition's  members  include  civil  rights,  religious,  labor,  and 
professional  organizations  and  those  concerned  with  the  well-being 
of  children,  women,  the  elderly  and  people  with  disabilities. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Coalition  formed  a  Welfare  Reform  Task 
Force  because  of  our  members'  strong  interest  in  this  subject.  The 
Coalition's  Task  Force  developed  a  set  of  welfare  reform  principles 
to  guide  our  collaborative  work.  The  full  text  of  these  principles 
and  a  list  of  the  organizations  participating  in  the  Coalition's  Task 
Force  is  attached  to  my  written  testimony. 

Children  must  come  first  in  the  welmre  reform  debate.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  focusing  this  hearing  on  the  two-thirds  of 
welfare  recipients  who  have  been  practically  invisible  in  this  de- 
bate, the  children. 

Our  Nation  faces  a  crisis,  a  crisis  of  child  poverty.  One  in  every 
five  American  children  is  poor.  Many  of  these  children  are  welfare 
recipients.  It  is  worth  remembering  just  how  desperately  poor  fami- 
lies must  be  to  receive  assistance  through  the  AFDC  program. 

To  be  eligible  for  AFDC,  a  family  must  have  almost  no  assets  or 
income.  A  typical  AFDC  family  made  up  of  a  mother  with  two  chil- 
dren receives  a  mere  $367  per  month  in  cash  assistance.  The  aver- 
age AFDC  mother  must  try  to  get  by  on  $367  per  month  to  pay 
rent  and  utilities,  buy  clothes  and  school  supplies  and  other  neces- 
sities for  her  2  children. 

AFDC  is  a  safety  net  program  of  last  resort  for  poor  families. 
Poor  children  are  America's  most  vulnerable  children.  Time-limit- 
ing benefits  risks  making  poor  children's  lives  more  miserable.  The 
poorer  the  child  is,  the  more  likely  he  or  she  will  be  in  poor  health, 
at  risk  of  experiencing  developmental  delays,  behavioral  problems, 
or  learning  disabilities. 

Poor  children  are  more  likely  to  live  in  dangerous  neighborhoods, 
rundown  housing,  and  go  to  overcrowded  and  lower-quality  schools. 
Communities  where  these  children  live  often  lack  access  not  only 
to  employment  opportunities  for  adults,  but  also  reliable  transpor- 
tation, adequate  child  care,  and  a  host  of  other  supports  that  many 
middle-  and  upper-income  parents  take  for  granted. 

Despite  the  fact  that  most  AFDC  families  have  access  to  food 
stamps,  many  poor  children  in  this  country  still  go  hungry. 
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The  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  a  member  organization  of 
the  CoaHtion,  estimates  that  5  million  children  under  the  age  of  12 
in  America  already  go  hungry  at  some  point  each  month.  Imposing 
a  lifetime  time  limit  on  cash  assistance  to  poor  families  risks  mak- 
ing child  hunger  and  poverty  worse.  Welfare  reform  legislation 
should  address  the  current  crisis  of  child  poverty  and  not  exacer- 
bate it. 

The  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  is  particularly  concerned  about 
the  provision  in  many  of  the  welfare  reform  bills  under  consider- 
ation that  would  penalize  the  children  in  a  family  if  a  parent  fails 
to  comply  with  all  welfare  rules.  The  imposition  of  a  fiill  family 
sanction  is  vastly  more  punitive  than  current  law. 

How  is  a  mother  to  pay  for  rent  or  food  or  clothes  in  such  a  situa- 
tion? Families  with  no  income  are  at  great  risk  of  homelessness 
and  family  breakup.  Forcing  children  into  foster  or  group  care  be- 
cause of  their  parent's  inability  to  support  them  through  work 
would  be  very  damaging  to  the  children  and  extremely  expensive 
to  society. 

Research  demonstrates  conclusively  that  lowering  a  poor  family's 
income  can  harm  the  children  in  the  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  research  to  suggest  that  time-limiting  AFDC  offers 
other  benefits  to  offset  the  expected  harm  to  children. 

Even  proponents  of  time  limits,  such  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  David  Ellwood,  concede  that  no  re- 
search has  been  done  to  suggest  that  time-limiting  AFDC  will 
achieve  the  results  they  hope  for.  In  fact,  there  are  real  reasons  to 
question  the  assumption  that  single  parents  need  the  threat  of  a 
cutoff  of  all  cash  assistance  to  motivate  them  to  work. 

In  a  study  that  the  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  recently  con- 
ducted where  we  interviewed  AFDC  parents  in  four  States,  we 
found  that  the  majority  of  AFDC  parents  are  highly  motivated  to 
find  work  to  support  their  children.  The  statement  of  a  Texas 
mother  we  talked  to  was  typical.  She  told  the  researchers:  "I  don't 
want  to  be  on  welfare  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  want  a  job  to  support 
my  kids." 

Seventy  percent  of  all  AFDC  families  leave  the  program  within 
the  first  2  years  without  a  time  limit  often  because  the  parent  in 
the  family  has  found  a  job.  Despite  these  facts,  some  are  willing 
to  experiment  on  a  grand  scale  with  our  Nation's  poorest  families 
with  tragic  results  to  children. 

The  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  believes  that  the  approach  rec- 
ommended in  Representative  Robert  Matsui's  bill  is  much  pref- 
erable to  other  proposals  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Matsui's  bill  does  not  put  children  at  risk  by  imposing  a  time 
limit  on  cash  assistance.  In  addition,  it  invests  in  poor  children  by 
increasing  child  care  funding  for  working  poor  families  by  $2  billion 
per  year  by  fiscal  year  1999.  It  also  allows  parents  with  children 
under  the  age  of  3  to  be  deferred  from  program  participation  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  parenting  responsibilities  and  the  lack  of  quality 
care  for  infants  and  toddlers  in  most  communities. 

Other  Members  of  Congress,  including  Representatives  Mink  and 
Woolsey,  have  recommended  changes  to  the  AFDC  system  that  put 
the  interests  of  children  first.  Reform  of  the  AFDC  program  cannot 
succeed  in  the  absence  of  a  broader  antipoverty  strategy  that  in- 
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eludes  a  recognition  of  the  role  played  by  a  labor  market  increas- 
ingly dominated  by  low-wage,  part-time  and  temporary  jobs  that 
cannot  support  a  family. 

Arbitrary  time  limits  fail  to  recognize  that  AFDC  families'  needs 
are  different  and  circumstances  vary.  Curtailing  access  to  welfare 
without  reducing  the  need  for  income  support  will  only  increase 
poverty  and  hurt  needy  children. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  attachment  follow:] 
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Statement  of  Jennifer  A.  Vasiloff,  Executive  Director  Coalition  on  Human  Needs 

before  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

August  16,  1994 


Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.    I  am  Jennifer  Vasiloff, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Coalition  on  Human  Needs. 

The  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  believes  there  is  one  basic  question  that  must  be  answered 
by  anyone  proposing  to  reform  the  welfare  system:  "Will  the  proposed  reform  improve  the 
lives  of  poor  children  and  their  families?"    Cutting  off  an  aheady  inadequate  welfare  benefit 
at  some  arbitrary  point  in  time  will  not  improve  the  lives  of  poor  children.    The  Coalition 
on  Human  Needs  opposes  time-limiting  welfare  assistance  and  urges  Members  of  this 
Committee  ~  and  indeed  all  Members  of  Congress  -  to  reject  time-limits  as  well. 

The  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  is  an  alliance  of  over  100  national  organizations  working 
together  to  promote  public  policies  which  address  the  needs  of  low-income  and  other 
vulnerable  Americans.    The  Coalition's  members  include  civil  rights,  religious,  labor,  and 
professional  organizations  and  those  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  children,  women,  the 
elderly,  and  people  with  disabilities.    Two  years  ago,  the  Coalition  formed  a  Welfare 
Reform  Task  Force  because  of  our  members'  strong  interest  in  this  subject.    The  Coalition's 
Welfare  Reform  Task  Force  developed  a  set  of  welfare  reform  principles  to  guide  our 
collaborative  work.   The  full  text  of  these  principles  and  a  list  of  the  organizations 
participating  in  the  Coalition's  Task  Force  is  attached  to  my  written  testimony. 

Children  must  come  first  in  the  welfare  reform  debate.    1  commend  the  Chairman  for 
focusing  this  hearing  on  the  two-thirds  of  welfare  recipients  who  have  been  practically 
invisible  in  this  debate  ~  the  children.    Our  nation  faces  a  crisis  -  a  crisis  of  child  poverty. 
One  in  every  five  American  children  is  poor;  many  of  these  poor  children  are  welfare 
recipients. 

It  is  worth  remembering  just  how  desperately  poor  families  must  be  to  receive  assistance 
through  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program.    To  be  eligible  for 
AFDC  a  family  must  have  almost  no  assets  or  income.    A  typical  AFDC  family  made  up  of 
a  mother  with  two  children  receives  a  mere  $367  per  month  in  cash  assistance.    The 
average  AFDC  mother  must  try  to  get  by  on  $367  a  month  to  pay  rent  and  utilities,  to  buy 
clothes,  school  supplies  and  other  necessities  for  her  two  children.    AFDC  is  the  safety  net 
program  of  last  resort  for  poor  families. 

Poor  children  are  America's  most  vulnerable  children.    Time-limiting  benefits  risks  making 
poor  children's  lives  even  more  miserable.    The  poorer  the  child  is  the  more  likely  he  or 
she  will  be  in  poor  health,  at  risk  of  experiencing  developmental  delays,  behavioral 
problems  or  learning  disabilities.    Poor  children  are  more  likely  to  live  in  dangerous 
neighborhoods,  run-down  housing  and  go  to  overcrowded  and  lower  quality  schools.    The 
communities  where  these  children  live  often  lack  access  not  only  to  employment 
opportunities  for  adults  but  also  reliable  transportation,  adequate  child  care,  and  a  host  of 
other  supp>orts  that  many  middle  and  upper  income  parents  take  for  granted.    Despite  the 
fact  that  most  AFDC  families  have  access  to  food  stamps,  many  poor  children  in  this 
country  still  go  hungry.    The  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  a  member  organization  of 
the  Coalition  on  Human  Needs,  estimates  that  about  five  million  children  under  the  age  of 
12  in  America  already  go  hungry  at  some  point  each  month.    Imposing  a  lifetime  time-limit 
on  cash  assistance  to  poor  families  risks  making  child  hunger  and  poverty  worse.    Welfare 
reform  legislation  should  address  the  current  crisis  of  child  poverty  and  not  exacerbate  it. 

The  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  is  particularly  concerned  about  the  provision  in  many  of 
the  welfare  reform  bills  under  consideration  that  would  penalize  the  children  in  a  family  if 
a  parent  fails  to  comply  with  all  welfare  rules.   The  imposition  of  a  "full  family  sanction"  is 
vastly  more  punitive  than  current  law.   How  is  a  mother  to  pay  for  rent,  or  clothes  or  food 
in  such  a  situation?    Families  with  no  income  are  at  great  risk  of  homelessness  and  family 
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break-up.    Forcing  children  into  foster  or  group  care  because  of  their  parent's  inabiUty  to 
support  them  through  work  would  be  very  damaging  to  the  children  and  extremely 
exjjensive  to  society. 

Research  demonstrates  conclusively  that  lowering  a  poor  family's  income  can  harm  the 
children  in  the  family.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  research  to  suggest  that  time-limiting 
APDC  offers  other  benefits  to  offset  the  expected  harm  to  children.    Even  proponents  of 
time-limits  such  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  David  Ellwood 
concede  that  no  research  has  been  done  to  suggest  that  time-limiting  AFDC  receipt  will 
achieve  the  results  they  hope  for.    In  fact,  there  are  real  reasons  to  question  the  assumption 
that  single  parents  need  the  threat  of  a  cut  off  of  all  cash  assistance  to  motivate  them  to 
work. 

In  a  study  the  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  recently  conducted  w^ere  we  interviewed  AFDC 
parents  in  four  states,  we  found  that  the  majority  of  AFDC  parents  are  highly  motivated  to 
fmd  work  to  support  their  children.    The  statement  of  a  Texas  mother  was  typical.    She  told 
CHN  researchers  "I  don't  want  to  be  on  welfare  the  rest  of  my  life.    I  want  a  job  to  support 
my  kids."    In  fact,  70%  of  all  AFDC  families  leave  the  program  within  the  first  two  years 
without  a  time  limit,  often  because  the  parent  in  the  family  has  found  a  job.    Despite  these 
facts,  some  are  willing  to  experiment  —  on  a  grand  scale  —  with  our  nation's  poorest 
families,  risking  tragic  results  for  children. 

The  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  believes  that  the  approach  recommended  in  Representative 
Robert  Matsui's  bill  (H.R.  4767)  is  much  preferable  to  other  proposals  under  consideration. 
Mr.  Matsui's  bill  does  not  put  children  at  risk  by  imposing  a  time  limit  on  cash  assistance. 
In  addition,  it  invests  in  poor  children  by  increasing  child  care  funding  for  working  poor 
families  by  $2  billion  per  year  by  FY  1999.    It  also  allows  parents  with  children  under  the 
age  of  three  to  be  deferred  from  program  participation,  in  recognition  of  their  parenting 
responsibilities  and  the  lack  of  quality  care  for  infants  and  toddlers  in  most  communities. 
Other  Members  of  Congress  including  Representatives  Mink  and  Woolsey  have  also 
recommended  changes  to  the  AFDC  system  that  put  the  interest  of  children  first. 

Reform  of  the  AFDC  program  cannot  succeed  in  the  absence  of  a  broader  anti-poverty 
strategy  that  includes  a  recognition  of  the  role  played  by  a  labor  market  increasingly 
dominated  by  low  wage,  part-time  and  temporary  jobs  that  cannot  support  a  family. 
Arbitrary  time-limits  fail  to  recognize  that  AFDC  families'  needs  are  different;  their 
circumstances  vary.   The  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  believes  that  curtailing  access  to 
welfare  without  reducing  the  need  for  income  support  will  oiJy  increase  poverty  and  hurt 
needy  children. 

Thank  you. 
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H  COALITION  ON  Q 
UMAN  NEEDD 


COALITION  ON  HUMAN  >fEEDS  WELFARE  REFORM  TASK  FORCE  PRINCIPLES 

The  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  (CHN)  is  an  alliance  of  over  100  national  organizations 
working  together  to  promote  public  policies  which  address  the  needs  of  low-income  Americans. 
The  Coalitions  members  include  civil  rights,  religious,  labor,  and  professional  organizations 
and  those  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  children,  women,  the  elderly,  and  people  with 
disabilities.  In  1992.  CHN  formed  a  Welfare  Reform  Task  Force  composed  of  CHN 
organizations  that  share  a  strong  interest  in  welfare  policy. 

CHN's  Welfare  Reform  Task  Force  believes  that  certain  fundamental  principles  must  guide  any 
welfare  reform  initiative.  We  believe  that  to  properly  address  human  needs  welfare  reform 
must:  reduce  the  need  for  welfare,  affirm  that  Americans  work  for  wages  not  for  welfare, 
and  assure  an  adequate  safety  net  for  children  and  their  families. 


Reduce  the  Need  for  Welfare 

Reform  of  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program  cannot  succeed  in 
the  absence  of  a  broader  anti-poverty  strategy.  Families  are  often  forced  to  rely  on  welfare 
because  other  societal  systems  have  failed.  A  meaningful  anti-poverty  strategy  must  include 
assured  child  supp>ort  benefits  for  all  children  with  an  absent  parent,  improved  imemployment 
insurance  protection,  a  refundable  children's  tax  credit,  universal  access  to  health  care,  an 
increased  minimum  wage,  an  expanded  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  quality  child  care  needed 
for  employment  and  preparation  for  employment,  improved  access  to  federal  nutrition  programs 
as  well  as  other  reforms  and  initiatives  outside  the  AFDC  system. 

Investing  in  education  and  training  opporttmities  for  welfare  recipients  is  critically  important. 
Federal  funding  for  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  program  —  or  any  successor 
program  ~  should  be  increased  to  expand  education  and  training  services  that  give  participants 
the  necessary  skills  to  obtain  a  decent  paying,  stable  job.  The  state  matching  funding 
requirement  should  be  waived  or  substantially  reduced.  Job  preparation  activities  for  AFDC 
recipients  should  include  the  option  to  pursue  higher  education  and  nontraditional  training  for 
women. 

AFDC  parents  trying  to  get  work  and  get  off  welfare  face  the  realities  of  a  labor  market  that 
is  increasingly  dominated  by  low-wage,  part-time  and  temporary  jobs  that  caimot  support  a 
family.  In  many  poor  communities,  jobs  of  any  kind  are  scarce.  Initiatives  to  create  jobs  paying 
a  living  wage  must  be  pursued  aggressively. 


Work  for  Wages  Not  For  Welfare 

Any  public  sector  employment  created  for  people  leaving  the  AFDC  system  must  provide  pay 
and  benefits  equal  to  other  workers  doing  the  same  work,  without  displacing  current  workers 
and  jobs.  Requiring  work  in  exchange  for  welfare  benefits  would  create  a  permanent  class  of 
impoverished  parents  who  would  not  enjoy  the  basic  rights  to  which  all  other  American 
workers  are  entitied.  Creating  such  a  permanent  working  underclass  would  erode  both  wages 
and  employment  standards  for  all  Americans. 

The  AFDC  system  should  promote,  not  penalize,  work  effort.  Reforms  should  be  made  to  make 
it  easier  to  combine  some  paid  employment  with  AFDC  receipt  by  fmding  ways  to  allow 
recipients  to  retain  more  of  their  earnings  and  to  save  for  future  needs. 
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Assure  an  Adequate  Safety  Net  for  Children  and  Their  Families 

Curtailing  access  to  welfare  without  reducing  the  need  for  income  support  will  only  increase 
poverty  and  hurt  needy  families.  Time  limits  on  the  receipt  of  AFDC  benefits  are  unacceptably 
arbitrary  because  they  fail  to  take  into  account  individual  circimistances.  the  needs  of  dependent 
children,  and  the  failure  of  the  economy  to  generate  decent  jobs. 

The  welfare  system  should  provide  adequate  support  to  families  while  they  are  unable  to 
support  themselves  and  while  they  are  preparing  to  succeed  in  the  work  force.  Adequate 
support  for  welfare  recipients  must  include  the  income  necessary  to  meet  basic  needs,  as  well 
as  access  to  health  care,  housing,  education  or  job  training,  child  care,  and  other  supportive 
services.  Supportive  services  should  be  continued  during  periods  of  combining  paid 
employment  and  AFDC  receipt,  as  well  as  for  a  transitional  period  after  receipt  of  AFDC  ends. 

While  innovative  strategies  proposed  by  the  states  for  addressing  the  needs  of  welfare 
recipients  should  be  considered,  state  requests  for  waivers  from  federal  law  governing  the 
AFDC  program  must  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Health  and  Human  Services  Department  in 
a  fair  and  public  process.  Some  states  have  used  the  waiver  process  as  a  back-door  method 
for  cutting  benefits  and  imposing  pimitive  behavioral  requirements  on  recipients.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  recipients  from  being  worse  off  by  waivers  granted. 

The  welfare  system  mtist  treat  people  with  dignity.  Family  cap  provisions,  restrictions  on 
migration  and  other  measures  that  seek  to  punish  certain  behaviors  hurt  needy  families  and  do 
nothing  to  help  them  escape  poverty.  A  reformed  welfare  system  should  emphasize  incentives 
over  penalities. 


PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  COALITION  ON  HUMAN  NEEDS  WELFARE  REFORM 
TASK  FORCE' 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  &  Municipal  Employees;  American  Friends  Service 
Committee;  American  Jewish  Congress;  Bread  for  the  World;  Catholic  Charities  USA;  Center 
for  Community  Change;  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities;  Center  for  Law  and  Education; 
Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy;  Center  for  Social  Policy  Studies;  Center  for  Social  Welfare 
Policy  &  Law;  Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies;  Child  Welfare  League  of  America; 
Children's  Defense  Fimd;  Church  Women  United;  Commimity  Family  Life  Services;  Council 
of  Jewish  Federations;  Economic  Policy  Institute;  Family  Service  America;  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center;  Hiunan  Services  Forum;  Institute  for  Women's  Policy  Research;  Joint  Center 
for  Political  and  Economic  Studies;  Lutheran  Office  of  Govenunental  Affairs  (ELCA);  National 
Alliance  to  End  Homelessness;  National  Association  of  Child  Advocates;  National  Association 
of  Homes  and  Services  for  Children;  National  Association  of  Social  Workers;  National  Board, 
YWCA  of  the  USA;  National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless;  National  Community  Action 
Foundation;  National  Congress  for  Community  Economic  Development;  National  Council  of 
Churches;  National  Coimcil  of  Jewish  Women;  National  Council  of  La  Raza;  National 
Displaced  Homemakers  Network;  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defenders  Association;  National 
Neighborhood  Coalition;  National  Organization  for  Women;  National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition; 
National  Urban  League;  National  Women's  Law  Center;  NETWORK:  A  National  Catholic 
Social  Justice  Lobby;  National  Organization  for  Women  Legal  Defense  Fimd;  OMB  Watch; 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  USA;  RESULTS;  Save  Our  Security  Education  Fund;  Service 
Employees  International  Union;  Southport  Institute;  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations; 
Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Committee;  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations;  United  Church 
of  Christ;  US  Catholic  Conference;  United  Methodist  Church,  GBCS;  United  Way  of  America; 
Wider  Opportunities  for  Women;  Women  and  Poverty  Project;  Youth  Policy  Institute 


'  The  organizations  listed  above  panicipate  in  the  Coalition  on  Human  Needs  Wel£ur  Reform  Task  Force.  The  welfare 
reform  principles  of  this  Task  Force  were  developed  during  a  series  of  policy  discussions  during  the  sununer  of  1 993.  While 
each  organization  listed  may  not  have  a  position  on  every  subject  included  in  this  document,  the  recommendations  outlined 
here  reflect  the  general  consensus  of  the  group. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Ms.  Locke. 

STATEMENT  OF  LINDA  M.  LOCKE,  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC 
POLICY,  COMMUNITY  COORDINATED  CHILD  CARE, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Ms.  Locke.  Thank  you. 

I  am  Linda  Locke,  director  of  pubHc  policy  for  Community  Co- 
ordinated Child  Care,  a  United  Way  child  care  resource  and  refer- 
ral agency  in  Louisville,  Ky, 

I  would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Ford  and  the  subcommittee  for 
the  privilege  of  being  here  today.  I  will  limit  my  remarks  today  to 
how  child  care  for  low-income  families  will  be  impacted  by  time 
limits  on  public  assistance. 

We  are  very  concerned  that  time  limits  could  put  children  at 
greater  risk  by  not  recognizing  how  truly  hard  it  is  for  needy  fami- 
lies to  move  permanently  off  welfare  and  by  not  providing  adequate 
supports  such  as  child  care.  Real  reform  must  address  why  families 
return  to  welfare — lack  of  jobs,  lack  of  health  care,  and  certainly 
the  lack  of  continuing  child  care  assistance. 

We  urge  that  four  major  child  care  issues  be  addressed  in  the 
final  bill.  The  first  is  to  provide  adequate  child  care  to  ensure  that 
child  care  is  available  to  families  as  they  move  off  welfare  and  as 
long  as  they  remain  low  income. 

Kentucky  caseworkers  say  that  most  of  their  clients  earn  about 
$5  an  hour  and  stay  on  child  care  assistance  for  4  or  5  years.  They 
say  clients  simply  do  not  have  the  job  skills  necessary  for  higher- 
paying  jobs. 

The  second  issue  is  to  assure  that  families  benefit  from  employ- 
ment and  that  child  care  for  the  working  poor  is  provided.  Our 
agency  administers  child  care  programs  for  the  working  poor.  We 
hear  every  day  the  frustration  of  those  struggling  to  stave  off  wel- 
fare. 

Parents  tell  us  they  are  scared  of  losing  their  jobs  if  their  child 
gets  sick.  They  are  frustrated  that  slight  wage  increases  mean  they 
lose  food  stamp  benefits  and  that  public  housing  goes  up.  If  em- 
ployers offer  health  insurance,  they  can't  afford  to  purchase  it,  and 
child  care  assistance  is  out  of  reach  for  them  as  they  compete  with 
10,000  other  Kentucky  families  on  over  2-year  waiting  lists. 

I  talked  recently  with  a  parent  on  the  waiting  list  who  has  been 
there  for  2  years.  She  says,  "My  husband  and  I  have  three  children 
under  the  age  of  6.  We  each  work  different  shifts  to  make  sure  that 
our  children  are  taken  care  of.  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  of  a  strain 
this  has  been  on  our  marriage.  I  think  sometimes  it  would  be  easi- 
er to  just  quit  everything  and  go  on  welfare." 

We  urge  that  this  committee  include  at  least  $5  billion  over  5 
years  to  assure  that  child  care  for  the  working  poor  will  be  pro- 
vided and  that  we  remove  this  catch-22  situation. 

The  third  issue  is  to  provide  supportive  child  care  and  com- 
prehensive services  necessary  to  increase  the  success  rates  of  teen 
parents.  The  public  schools  in  Louisville  operate  2  teen  parent 
schools  for  over  800  students  which  provide  onsite  academic,  medi- 
cal services,  and  family  services  to  both  the  teen  mothers  and  the 
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fathers.  Each  school  has  a  quahty  child  care  program  involving 
both  teen  parents  in  hands-on  learning  in  how  to  care  for  the  child. 

These  teens  have  higher  graduation  rates  and  lower  rates  of  re- 
peat pregnancy.  In  addition,  the  siblings  of  the  parents  participat- 
ing in  this  program  for  the  past  2  years  have  been  involved  in  no 
pregnancies  themselves.  We  would  like  to  see  these  kinds  of  pro- 
grams encouraged. 

Child  care  assistance  is  also  needed  for  teens  who  are  not  on  wel- 
fare. I  worked  with  a  married  teen  a  few  years  ago  who  needed 
child  care  to  complete  high  school.  As  she  was  not  working  or  eligi- 
ble for  welfare,  no  assistance  was  available.  She  quit  school,  angry 
at  the  system  because  she  believed  she  had  done  the  right  thing 
by  marrying  the  father  of  her  child.  Had  she  not,  she  could  have 
gone  on  welfare,  gotten  child  care  assistance,  and  finished  high 
school  with  her  peers. 

And  the  fourth  is  we  would  like  the  bill  to  eliminate  measures 
that  will  decrease  the  supply  of  child  care  at  the  same  time  that 
child  care  will  desperately  be  needed.  This  bill  proposes  to  cut  food 
reimbursements  for  children  in  family  child  care  homes  participat- 
ing in  the  child  and  adult  care  food  program.  The  bill  restructures 
this  tremendously  successful  program  to  limit  current  reimburse- 
ments mostly  to  homes  in  certain  geographic  areas.  Other  homes 
would  have  their  reimbursements  cut  nearly  30  percent.  This  is 
projected  to  save  $500  million  over  5  years. 

This  proposal  was  developed  to  finance  certain  portions  of  the 
bill.  While  well  intentioned,  no  one  knows  whether  it  will  achieve 
its  goals  without  harming  the  child  care  system.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  this  program  took  a  major  hit  in  the  early  eighties. 
This  financing  proposal  first  arose  late  last  year,  however,  in  reau- 
thorizing five  child  nutrition  programs  earlier  this  year.  The  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  did  not  pursue  this  proposal,  even 
though  the  projected  savings  would  have  funded  significant  pro- 
gram benefits.  We  truly  believe  the  adverse  effects  of  this  measure 
on  the  accessibility,  quality,  and  safety  of  family  child  care  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

Implementing  this  proposal,  in  our  opinion,  will  have  serious 
long-term  consequences  that  will  more  than  negate  any  savings 
that  are  brought  about.  I  hope  this  committee  will  look  at  this 
issue,  separately  in  the  future,  as  my  time  today  is  short. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  thank  Representative  Matsui  for  in- 
troducing H.R.  4767,  the  Familv  Self-Sufficiency  Act,  which  we  feel 
does  more  to  ensure  child  care  for  low-income  families. 

We  urge  the  committee  to  include  his  child  care  provisions  in  the 
final  bill.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  before  you  today  on 
this  important  issue. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  LINDA  LOCKE 
COMMUNITY  COORDINATED  CHILD  CARE 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Linda  Locke,  Director  of 
Public  Policy  for  Community  Coordinated  Child  Care  (4-C)  of  Louisville  -  Jefferson 
County,  Kentucky.   4-C  is  a  private,  non-profit  United  Way  child  care  resource  and 
referral  agency,  dedicated  to  quality  care  for  children  and  has  been  operating  for  nearly 
25  years.   I  have  been  involved  with  most  aspects  of  child  care  in  our  community  and 
state  during  my  nearly  15  years  at  4-C. 

I  wish  to  thank  Chairman  Ford  and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  appearing  before  the  Subcommittee  today.  This  Subcommittee's 
history  in  working  on  issues  affecting  low-income  people  and  in  particular,  the  quality  of 
life  for  our  nation's  children  is  deeply  appreciated.  Those  of  us  who  are  providing  direct 
services  see  everyday  the  benefits  that  young  children  and  their  families  derive  from 
successful  programs  designed  to  assist  families  in  achieving  self-sufficiency. 

Today  I  am  here  to  testify  on  the  provisions  in  H.R.  4605,  The  Work  and 
Responsibility  Act  of  1994,  regarding  the  two  year  limit  on  cash  assistance  and  how  the 
child  care  needs  of  low-  income  families  and  children  will  be  impacted  by  this  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Representative  Matsui  for  introducing 
HR  4767.   We  believe  that  this  bill  does  more  to  ensure  that  adequate  child  care  is 
available  to  low-income  families.   We  urge  that  his  child  care  provisions  be  included  in 
the  final  version  of  any  welfare  reform  legislation. 

While  there  is  significant  agreement  that  welfare  as  we  know  it  needs  changing, 
we  urge  that  any  changes  ultimately  adopted  enhance  and  promote  the  well  being  of  our 
children  rather  than  put  them  at  any  greater  risk. 

We  are  concerned  that  any  proposal  which  imposes  time  limits  on  the  receipt  of 
public  assistance  will  indeed  put  children  at  greater  risk.   In  addition,  we  strongly  feel 
that  the  two  year  limits  of  assistance  do  not  adequately  recognize  how  truly  hard  it  is  for 
very  poor  families  to  permanently  move  off  welfare. 

National  figures  tell  us  that  most  families  do  not  stay  on  welfare  on  a  long  term 
basis.   More  than  one  half  of  the  women  on  welfare  use  it  for  less  than  one  year  before 
obtaining  adequate  employment  or  child  support.   But  we  also  know  that  about  75 
percent  of  families  that  leave  welfare  will  return  within  five  years. 

Real  welfare  reform  must  address  the  underlying  reasons  that  people  return  to 
welfare  -  lack  of  good  paying  jobs,  health  care,  and  their  inability  to  secure  stable  and 
adequate  child  care. 

We  feel  that  the  child  care  assistance  provided  in  H.R.  4065  is  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  goal  of  moving  families  permanently  off  welfare.  Today,  I  would  like  to  address  four 
issues  regarding  the  child  care  needs  of  low-income  families  and  how  the  child  care 
provisions  in  H.R.  4605  impact  on  these  needs.  To  address  these  issues  we  urge  that  the 
final  bill  do  the  following: 

I.  Provide  adequate  funding  to  ensure  that  child  care  assistance  is  available  as 
families  move  off  welfare  and  as  long  as  they  remain  low-income. 

II.  Assure  that  families  benefit  from  employment  and  that  the  child  care  needs 
of  the  working  poor  are  met. 

III.  Provide  supportive  child  care  and  comprehensive  services  necessary  to 
increase  the  success  rates  of  teen  parents. 

IV.  Maintain  and  increase  the  supply  of  child  care,  particularly  for  young 
children,  and  not  include  measures  that  will  decrease  the  supply  at  a  fime 
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when  child  care  will  be  desperately  needed. 

I.  PROVIDE  ADEQUATE  FUNDING  TO  ENSURE  THAT  CHILD  CARE 
ASSISTANCE  IS  AVAILABLE  AS  FAMILIES  MOVE  OFF  WELFARE  AND  AS  LONG 
AS  THEY  REMAIN  LOW-INCOME. 

The  commitment  to  provide  adequate  child  care  assistance  for  low-income  families 
is  absolutely  critical  as  they  struggle  to  attain  self-sufficiency.   Families  that  are  moving 
off  of  public  assistance  and  into  employment  situations  are  for  the  most  part,  earning  low 
wages.   A  1992  GAO  study  on  the  earnings  potential  of  single  mothers  found  that  single 
mothers  are  likely  to  remain  near  or  below  the  poverty  line  even  if  they  work  full-time 
jobs. 

In  Kentucky,  case  workers  which  oversee  Kentucky's  child  care  subsidy  programs 
state  that  most  of  the  clients  they  see  average  earning  around  $5.00  an  hour.   In  addition, 
the  majority  of  their  clients  are  eligible  for  and  remain  on  child  care  assistance  for  an 
average  of  four  to  five  years. 

Kentucky  case  workers  repeat  what  we  know  about  low-income  families  -  they 
simply  do  not  have  the  job  skills  that  enable  them  to  earn  wages  that  are  sufficient  for 
them  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  child  care.   A  1991  report*  on  welfare  mothers  as  potential 
employees  found  that  only  29  percent  of  women  receiving  AFDC  had  the  basic  skills 
necessary  to  perform  any  professional  or  technical  occupations  and  only  45  percent  had 
the  basic  skills  necessary  to  perform  clerical  or  secretarial  work. 

Its  clear  that  parents  moving  off  AFDC  remain  relatively  low-income  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  that  they  need  more  than  one  year  of  transitional  child  care 
assistance.   The  Matsui  bill  recognizes  this  by  allowing  states  to  provide  families  with 
transitional  child  care  for  a  second  year  or  until  the  family's  income  reaches  185%  of 
poverty.   We  urge  that  the  Committee  include  these  transitional  child  care  provisions  in 
its  final  bill. 

II.  ASSURE  THAT  FAMILIES  BENEFIT  FROM  EMPLOYMENT  AND  THAT  THE 
CHILD  CARE  NEEDS  OF  THE  WORKING  POOR  ARE  MET. 

Our  agency  sees  every  day  the  necessity  of  providing  child  care  for  the  working 
poor  as  we  have  been  administering  local  subsidy  programs  for  over  15  years.   Our  staff 
daily  listen  to  the  despair  and  desperation  of  parents  who  are  employed  in  low-income 
jobs  and  are  struggling  to  stay  off  welfare.   Parents  tell  us  they  are  scared  that  if  their 
child  gets  sick  or  their  child  care  ends  then  they  could  lose  their  jobs.   Many  feel  they  are 
only  one  paycheck  from  going  on  welfare. 

They  tell  us,  over  and  over,  how  the  harder  they  try,  the  worse  off  they  become. 
A  slight  increase  in  wages  causes  an  increase  in  their  rent  in  public  housing  and  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  food  stamps  they  receive.   If  their  employer  even  offers  health 
insurance,  they  can't  afford  to  purchase  it.   For  most,  child  care  assistance  is  simply  out 
of  reach  as  they  compete  with  10,000  other  Kentucky  families  on  two-year  waiting  lists. 

Recently  I  spoke  with  one  family  on  our  waiting  list.   This  is  Collen  G.'s  story. 

"My  husband  and  I  have  three  children  under  six.    We  have  been 
on  the  waiting  list  for  over  two  years.    We  each  work  different 
shifts  to  make  sure  that  one  of  us  can  be  here  to  take  care  of  the 
children.   I  can  If  tell  you  how  much  of  a  strain  this  has  been  on 
our  marriage  because  of  how  we  have  to  juggle  everything  just  to 
make  sure  our  kids  are  ok.    We  are  barely  keeping  our  heads 

'WELFARE  MOTHERS  AS  POTENTIAL  EMPLOYEES:  A  statistical  profile  based  on  national  survey  data: 
Nicholas  Zill,  Ph.D.,  Child  Trends,  1991. 
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above  water.   Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  a  lot  easier  just  to 
quit  everything  and  go  on  welfare." 

A  1994  GAO  report*  released  this  summer  confirms  that  Mrs.  G.'s  dilemma  is 
shared  by  thousands  of  others.   The  report  looked  at  states'  child  care  assistance  policies 
and  concluded  the  following: 

"The  current  fragmented  child  care  system  does  not  consistently  meet  the  needs 
of  the  low-income  population  attempting  to  become  self-sufficient  ...By  law, 
states  must  serve  those  currently  or  recently  on  AFDC  but  have  little  incentive  to 
serve  other  low-income  families  in  like  or  even  worse  economic  circumstances. 
As  a  result,  the  well-intentioned  emphasis  on  providing  services  to  assist  welfare 
recipients  in  leaving  welfare  has  overshadowed  the  importance  of  the  provision 
of  child  care  to  prevent  welfare  dependency.   By  treating  welfare  and  low-income 
working  families  as  though  distinctly  different,  when  so  many  are  in  similar 
circumstances,  the  current  system  does  not  promote  the  goal  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency  in  an  equitable  manner." 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  include  at  least  $5  billion  over  5  years  for  child  care 
assistance  for  the  working  poor  to  help  reverse  this  "Catch-22"  situation.   It  makes  no 
sense  for  families  to  go  on  welfare  as  the  only  way  they  can  access  child  care  assistance. 

III.  PROVIDE  SUPPORTIVE  CHILD  CARE  AND  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
SERVICES  NECESSARY  TO  INCREASE  THE  SUCCESS  RATES  OF  TEEN 
PARENTS. 

In  Louisville,  we  have  seen  that  high  quality  child  care  as  a  component  of 
comprehensive  services  to  teen  parents  is  absolutely  critical  to  ensuring  that  teen  parents 
complete  high  school  and  succeed.  Study  after  study  has  proven  that  keeping  teens 
enrolled  and  actively  participating  in  school  is  the  best  way  to  reduce  teen  pregnancy, 
keep  repeat  pregnancies  from  happening,  and  the  first  major  step  in  assuring  that  the 
parents  have  marketable  job  skills. 

Our  county  school  system  operates  two  Teenage  Parent  Program  (TAPP)  schools 
which  provide  comprehensive  services,  including  on-site,  high  quality  child  care,  to  nearly 
800  parents.  Comprehensive  services  include  pre-natal,  well-baby  and  other  medical 
services;  family  services  which  include  the  father,  and  the  parents  and  siblings  of  both 
teens;  and  academic  classes. 

One  critical  component  of  the  schools'  services  are  the  on-site  child  care  programs 
that  are  available  for  all  students.  The  high  quality  child  care  component  provides  the 
opportunity  for  teen  parents  to  learn  first  hand  what  constitutes  good  care  for  young 
children  in  a  non-judgmental  and  supportive  environment.  The  young  parents  learn  to 
put  into  practice  what  they  have  learned  in  their  child  care  classes.   And  the  fathers  are 
included  in  this  hands-on  learning  about  parenting. 

This  unique  child  care  and  overall  comprehensive  services  for  teen  parents  is 
necessary  in  helping  teen  parents  succeed.   While  we  recognize  that  it  is  difficult  to  target 
this  population  and  that  they  do  need  extensive  help,  we  are  very  concerned  that  H.R. 
4065  does  not  encourage  states  to  offer  these  kinds  of  comprehensive  services.   Without 
intensive  support  to  these  young  parents,  they  are  at  grave  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school 
and  entering  a  long  term  poverty  cycle. 

In  addition,  these  programs  could  be  jeopardized  by  the  provision  in  the  bill  that 
will  allow  states  to  pay  child  care  rates  based  on  the  state  wide  market  rate.  Currently, 
states  pay  geographic  market  rates  which  recognize  the  differences  of  market  rates 
among  the  diverse  sections  of  the  state. 

•GAO/HEHS  94-87   CHILD  CARE  Working  Poor  and  Welfare  Recipients  Face  Service  Gaps;  p.  17. 
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In  Kentucky,  this  would  mean  that  our  urban  market  rate  of  $75  a  week  for  infant 
care  could  be  significantly  reduced  as  rural  and  mountain  areas  of  the  state  have  market 
rates  as  low  as  $55  per  week.   We  urge  the  Committee  to  maintain  the  recognition  of 
geographical  market  rate  differences  within  states  in  its  bill  as  is  contained  in  the  Matsui 
bill. 

It  is  also  very  important  that  the  final  bill  provide  child  care  assistance  to  teens 
who  are  low-income,  but  not  on  welfare.  In  Kentucky,  many  teen  parents  are  married, 
and  we  feel  that  it  is  in  everyone's  best  interest  that  these  teens  complete  high  school. 

I  have  provided  case  advocacy  for  a  married  teen  mother  from  Western  Kentucky 
whose  husband  was  working  on  the  family  farm.  They  not  only  were  low-income,  but 
their  income  was  seasonal.   She  had  maintained  a  high  B  average,  and  wanted 
desperately  to  finish  high  school.   However,  they  were  not  on  welfare,  and  she  was  not 
working,  so  no  child  care  assistance  was  available  for  them.   And  without  it,  they  couldn't 
afford  to  pay  for  child  care.   We  were  unable  to  access  assistance  for  her  and  she  quit 
school  -  in  tears  and  anger  at  "the  system"  because  she  had  done  what  she  felt  she  must 
do  -  marry  her  child's  father  and  make  the  best  of  it.   Had  she  not  done  so,  she  could 
have  gone  on  welfare,  received  child  care  assistance  and  finished  school. 

The  child  care  provisions  in  Representative  Matsui's  bill  provide  child  care  for  a 
broader  group  of  teen  parents  who  are  not  on  welfare;  we  feel  the  provisions  in  his  bill 
will  help  teens  in  the  above  circumstances,  and  will  support  those  pregnant  teens  who 
want  to  marry  and  finish  school. 

IV.   MAINTAIN  AND  INCREASE  THE  SUPPLY  OF  CHILD  CARE  PARTICULARLY 
FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN,  AND  NOT  INCLUDE  MEASURES  THAT  WILL 
DECREASE  THE  SUPPLY  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  CHILD  CARE  WILL  BE 
DESPERATELY  NEEDED. 

One  financing  proposal  in  H.R.  4065  is  to  cut  food  reimbursements  for  children  in 
family  child  care  homes  participating  in  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program 
(CACFP).   It  has  been  estimated  that  this  will  provide  $500  million  over  five  years. 

We  believe  the  adverse  effects  of  this  proposal  on  the  accessibility,  quality,  and 
safety  of  the  family  day  care  available  cannot  be  over  estimated.   It  is  our  opinion  that 
any  attempts  to  change  the  current  structure  of  this  program  will  have  serious,  long-term 
consequences  beyond  the  loss  of  nutrition  benefits. 

This  proposal  was  developed  to  achieve  the  goal  of  financing  certain  portions  of 
the  bill.   While  well  intentioned,  this  major  change  in  one  of  the  most  successful  federal 
child  care  programs  has  never  been  tested.   No  one  knows  for  sure  what  will  happen;  we 
believe  there  will  he  major  adverse  effects  on  the  child  care  system.  Those  who 
developed  this  proposal  are  optimistic  that  it  will  have  little  effect  other  than  the 
program  savings  for  which  it  was  designed. 

As  has  been  previously  discussed  in  this  testimony,  child  care  is  a  vital  and 
necessary  component  of  helping  families  move  off  welfare.   It  just  doesn't  make  sense  to 
include  provisions  in  the  bill  that  could  significantly  reduce  the  supply  of  good  child  care 
while  at  the  same  time  more  slots  will  be  needed  to  serve  the  children  of  parents 
targeted  by  this  bill. 

This  proposal  establishes  an  "area  eligibility  means  test"  for  family  child  care 
h<5mes  participating  in  the  CACFP.   Homes  located  in  low-income  census  tracts,  or  near 
low-income  schools;  or  serving  low-income  children;  or  who  are  low-income  themselves 
could  receive  current  reimbursements.   Homes  not  meeting  any  of  these  requirements 
would  have'their  food  reimbursements  cut  by  27%. 
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Yet  family  day  care  is  a  key,  critical  component  of  our  child  care  infrastructure. 
Nationally,  thirty-four  percent  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  who  are  cared  for  in  a 
formal  setting  are  in  family  day  care,  including  the  majority  of  infants  and  toddlers.  The 
CACFP  plays  a  major  role  in  ensuring  the  quality  of  care  for  these  children.   Because  the 
majority  of  family  day  care  homes  are  still  not  licensed  or  regulated,  CACFP  has  been 
the  single,  most  important  factor  in  encouraging  family  day  care  homes  to  be  regulated, 
since  this  is  a  requirement  for  participating  in  the  CACFP. 

According  to  a  report*  released  earlier  this  year,  these  were  some  of  the  findings 
related  to  the  differences  between  regulated  and  non-regulated  family  day  care: 

•  only  13%  of  the  regulated  providers  were  rated  as  inadequate  in  quality, 
while  50%  and  59%  respectively  of  non-regulated  and  relative  providers 
were  found  to  be  inadequate 

•  of  the  regulated  providers  studied  and  receiving  the  highest  quality  scores, 
87%  participated  in  the  CACFP,  strongly  linking  participation  in  this 
program  to  high  quality  family  child  care 

•  94%  of  the  regulated  providers  report  their  child  care  income  on  their 
taxes  compared  to  42%  of  non-regulated  providers,  and  5%  of  relative 
providers. 

The  CACFP  proposal  to  establish  a  geographic  or  area  eligibility  test  is  patterned 
after  that  used  in  the  Summer  Feeding  Program.   In  fact,  the  bill  references  the 
definition  of  "low  income  area"  from  the  child  nutrition  legislation  defining  it  for  the 
Summer  Feeding  Program. 

The  reasoning  seems  to  be:  "area  eligibility  works  for  Summer  Feeding,  why  not 
for  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program?   Why  can't  we  just  implement  the  same 
guidelines  and  save  money  without  really  hurting  the  CACFP?" 

Our  response  to  this  is  as  follows:     The  Summer  Feeding  Program  had  25,676 
sites  serving  2,105,747  children  (July  1993)  -  an  average  of  82  children  per  site.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  CACFP  had  175,773  sites  serving  858,226  children  (June  1993)  -  an 
average  of  slightly  more  than  4  children  per  site.   Because  of  the  large  number  of  sites 
with  small  numbers  of  children,  the  bureaucracy  of  administering  any  reimbursement 
differential  (means  testing)  to  so  many  sites  with  so  few  children  will  cost  more  that  the 
reduced  benefits  will  save. 

Second,  this  program  has  been  a  continuing  success  story  -  homes  become 
regulated,  children  receive  nutritious  meals,  and  the  providers  receive  on-going  training 
and  monitoring.  The  enormous  benefits  children  and  parents  receive  from  this  program 
are  provided  with  a  minimum  of  bureaucracy. 

Third,  because  of  the  small  numbers  of  children  per  site,  the  actual 
reimbursement  received  by  the  provider  is  not  great.   For  just  over  4  children,  she  would 
receive  approximately  $266  to  feed  these  4  children  two  meals  and  one  snack  each 
working  day  for  one  month  -  meals  that  meet  up  to  2/3  of  the  child's  daily  nutritional 
needs.  Think  about  that  in  context  to  what  we  spend  and  how  we  feed  our  own  families. 

Fourth,  a  USDA  study*  showed  that  the  majority  of  children  in  family  child  care 
were  from  families  JUST  ABOVE  185%  of  poverty.  These  families  cannot  afford  to  pay 
increased  child  care  costs  to  providers  if  this  proposal  cuts  the  providers' 
reimbursements. 

And  fifth,  families  do  not  choose  child  care  where  they  live  -  an  inherent 

•Families  and  Work  Institute  A  Study  of  Children  in  Family  Child  Care  and  Relative  Care  (Galensky,  et 
al;  1994) 
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assumption  in  this  proposal.   A  provider  who  is  not  located  in  a  low-income  area  but 
serving  low-income  children  will  have  to  do  significant  new  additional  paperwork  just  to 
continue  receiving  her  current  reimbursement. 

We  urge  that  this  Committee  eliminate  this  funding  proposal  from  the  bill  and 
not  tamper  with  the  best  program  we  have  for  creating  new  child  care  slots,  sustaining 
those  we  have  and  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  children  receive  adequate  nutrition 
and  safe  care  when  they  are  not  with  their  parents. 

Conclusion 

I  want  to  thank  this  Subcommittee  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  you  today. 
I  extend  to  each  of  you  and  to  your  staff  an  invitation  to  visit  with  our  agency.  Talking 
with  our  direct  services  providers,  with  parents,  and  visiting  child  care  programs  provides 
insight  I  cannot  bring  to  you  today. 

Thank  you  again  for  you  continued  interest  in  programs  which  are  so  vital  to  our 
nation's  children  and  to  their  future.   I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you 
might  have. 

*Study  of  the  Child  Care  Food  Program;  Abt  Associates,  Inc.  1988. 
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Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  will  have  a  few  questions  from  the  members  here. 

Ms.  Lewis,  in  your  discussion  of  the  child  exclusion,  you  stated 
that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  guarantees  the  government  will 
not  punish  children  for  the  decisions  of  their  parents,  decisions  the 
children  cannot  control. 

Particularly,  you  cited  the  Supreme  Court  case  which  struck 
down  the  Texas  law  that  prevented  children  of  undocumented 
aliens  from  attending  school  on  the  grounds  that  the  law 
impermissibly  punished  children  for  the  conduct  of  their  parents. 

Is  the  lack  of  equal  protection  a  problem  not  only  for  the  so- 
called  child  exclusion,  but  also  sanctions  that  substantially  reduce 
or  cut  off  benefits  of  children  because  of  their  parents  who  did  not 
comply  with  the  requirements? 

Ms.  Lewis.  I  think  that  depends  on  the  context  and  whether  or 
not  the  sanction  would  go  to  the  child's  benefits  or  the  parent's 
benefits.  The  reason  that  the  problem  is  so  stark  in  the  context 

Chairman  Ford.  Is  there  really  a  difference? 

Ms.  Lewis.  In  practice,  there  may  not  be.  In  the  context  of  the 
child  exclusion,  there  certainly  is.  These  are  benefits  that  are  for 
the  child  and  for  the  support  of  the  child. 

It  is,  I  would — I  acknowledge  it  is  a  continuum,  and  that  when 
you  sanction  the  parent's  benefits,  that  is  going  to  have  repercus- 
sions for  the  entire  family.  The  constitutional  problem  arises  when 
you  are  targeting  benefits  or  government  services  that  are  for  a 
child,  and  punishing  that  child  because  of  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
ent. 

Chairman  Ford.  If  we  had  to  cut  off  benefits  for  parents  who  do 
not  comply  with  the  work  requirements,  must  we  not  protect  the 
children  in  the  process?  How  do  you  do  it?  If  you  cap  benefits,  the 
whole  family  is  going  to  suffer.  What  chila  protective  services 
would  be  appropriate  in  these  sanction  cases? 

Ms.  Lewis.  I  think  you  raise  a  very  serious  problem,  and  we  have 
a  Children's  Rights  Project  that  focuses  on  the  way  children  are 
treated  in  the  foster  care  system  and  we  know  from  what  we  have 
seen  through  the  various  State  foster  care  systems  that  children 
are  almost  always  better  off  in  intact  families  and  if  we  target  our 
sanctions  to  such  an  extent  that  they  undermine  the  ability  of  par- 
ents to  care  for  and  support  their  children,  we  are  going  to  be  see- 
ing more  and  more  foster  care  and  more  children  in  institutional 
settings  which  often  have  constitutional  problems  in  themselves. 

So  r  think  that  we  do  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  when  we  pull 
the  rug  out  from  under  these  families  that  we  may  be  leading  to 
the  deterioration  of  the  families  themselves. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Johnson,  you  have  heard  a  lot  of  these  wit- 
nesses, several  witnesses  on  the  panel,  that  have  testified  right  be- 
fore this  panel. 

What  do  you  believe  the  evidence  shows  as  it  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion; does  welfare  cause  out-of-wedlock  births?  This  seems  to  be  £m 
issue  that  a  lot  of  think  tank  groups  are  bringing  before  this  com- 
mittee; that  taking  all  of  the  blame  for  these  out-of-wedlock  births 
should  be  placed  on  the  welfare  population. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  that  is  right.  I  think  the  evidence  is  quite 
clear  that  there  is  no  direct  link  between  increases  in  welfare  pay- 
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ments  or  higher  levels  of  welfare  payments  and  the  decisions  of 
families  to  have  children,  or  the  decisions  of  young  people  who  do 
not  already  have  children  to  have  children. 

That  research  has  been  carefully  reviewed,  and  reviewed  by  some 
current  members  of  the  administration  and  some  of  the  senior  offi- 
cials at  HHS,  and  I  think  it  leaves  very  little  ambiguity. 

I  draw  your  attention  to  what  I  suspect  Congressman  Kopetski 
may  have  been  entering  into  the  record  earlier,  which  was  a  state- 
ment by  a  very  large  group  of  well-respected  economists  and  other 
academics  who  looked  carefully  at  this  issue  and  weighed  the  bal- 
ance of  the  research. 

Chairman  Ford.  Ms.  Vasiloff,  you  mentioned  in  your  printed  tes- 
timony— a  survey  of  welfare  recipients  in  four  States  that  had 
found  the  majority  were  highly  motivated  to  find  work.  Can  you 
tell  us  a  little  bit  about  that  survey? 

Ms.  Vasiloff.  We  interviewed  JOBS  participants  in  four 
States — ^Texas,  New  Jersey,  Oregon  and  Missouri — about  their  ex- 
perience in  the  JOBS  program  and  their  recommendations  about 
how  it  might  be  reformed  to  better  enable  them  to  support  their 
families. 

While  we  had  a  mixed  reaction  about  the  JOBS  program,  many 
positive  comments  and  some  suggestions  for  changes,  the  over- 
riding fear  that  was  communicated  to  us — and  this  was  across  all 
of  the  States — was,  "Well,  all  of  this  is  fine,  but  I  am  worried  that 
in  my  community,  I  still  won't  be  able  to  find  a  job,  that  what  we 
really  need  is  a  job  at  the  end  of  this  program." 

That  was  why  many  of  them  volunteered  to  participate  in  the 
JOBS  program  and  why  they  were  concerned  about  what  awaited 
them  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Chairman  Ford.  Did  you  find  that  there  were  those  who  were 
not  motivated  to  work  in  this  survey? 

Ms.  Vasiloff.  We  really  didn't.  For  the  most  part,  all  of  the  peo- 
ple that  we  talked  to  were  already  enrolled  and  participating  in  the 
job  opportunity  basic  skills  program,  and  so  they  were  highly  moti- 
vated to  work  and  very  worried  that  a  job  might  not  be  there,  de- 
spite their  willingness  to  take  one  if  they  could  find  one. 

Chairman  FoRD.  But  what  reasons  did  they  give  in  this  survey 
for  not  working?  What  did  you  find  in  your  survey  of  these  four 
States? 

Ms.  Vasiloff.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  reasons.  For  some 
families,  there  was  more  than  one  reason.  Many  of  them  pointed 
to  the  labor  markets  that  they  were  trying  to  find  jobs  in,  that 
there  simply  were  not  positions  available,  that  they  had  searched 
for  work  and  been  unable  to  find  a  job. 

Chairman  Ford.  In  most  cases,  did  you  find  that  many  of  them 
were  seeking  employment? 

Ms.  Vasiloff.  Yes.  Others  faced  other  challenges;  problems  with 
child  care  arrangements,  and  in  some  cases,  there  were  barriers 
with  regard  to  education  or  lacking  skills  for  what  jobs  might  be 
out  there. 

But  the  point  that  was  most  frequently  brought  out  in  our  inter- 
views was  the  labor  market  concern. 

Chairman  Ford.  Did  you  ask  them  about  a  mandatory  work  pro- 
gram in  the  welfare  system? 
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Ms.  Vasiloff.  These  were  JOBS  participants,  but  in  the  States 
that  we  did  the  research,  those  particular  States  had  very  small 
CWEP  or  mandatory  work  proeprams  and  so  almost  no  one  in  our 
study  was  participating  in  that  kind  of  a  program. 

Chairman  FORD.  But 

Ms.  Vasiloff.  Most  of  these  interviews  took  place,  I  should  say, 
during  the  end  of  1992  or  the  beginning  of  1993,  sort  of  before  this 
whole  idea  of  time  limits  followed  by  mandatory  work  was  on  the 
front  burner. 

Chairman  Ford.  Mr.  Kopetski. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  Locke,  I  appreciate  your  coming  from  Kentucky  to  help  us 
out  here.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  quick  question  about  the  child  and 
nutrition  funding  issue.  I  think  it  only  saves  like  $150  million. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money  to  you  and  me,  I  know,  but  to  the  Federal 
Government,  it  is  not  very  much  money. 

How  workable  would  this  means-testing  idea  be  anyway  with 
family  day  care  providers  and  what  does  that  do  to  the  working  re- 
lationship of  parents?  I  mean,  you  are  the  expert  on  child  care; 
right? 

Ms.  Locke.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  Kopetski.  More  so  than  the  other  guy. 

Did  you  hear  the  guy  about  day  care?  I  am  glad  that  you  were 
here  for  that  one. 

Ms.  Locke.  I  noticed  that  you  all  had  a  mutual  admiration  soci- 
ety. 

The  original  text  that  I  faxed  to  the  staff  contained  a  significant 
error.  The  proposed  savings  is  $500  million  over  5  years,  rather 
than  $150  million,  and  we  did  correct  it  on  the  text  that  is  on  the 
table. 

But  we  do  think  that  those  savings  are  very  suspect.  The  savings 
are  based  first  on  a  USDA  study  published  in  1988  and  the  data 
was  collected  in  1986  and  1987,  way  before  the  child  care  under  the 
Family  Support  Act  of  1988  and  the  Child  Care  and  Development 
Block  Grant  was  even  implemented,  so  the  savings,  which  is  used 
to  project  that,  we  feel,  is  suspect  because  family  child  care  right 
now  is  serving  significantly  more  low-income  children. 

That  study  said  they  were  serving  a  certain  percent  and  we 
think  that  that  percent  has  significantly  increased.  This  particular 
proposal,  family  child  care,  is  the  mode  of  child  care  where  most 
of  our  infants  and  toddlers  are  and  the  method  of  child  care  that 
provides  our  evenings,  over  weekends,  part-time,  and  night  care, 
and  it  is  that  child  care  that  we  will  have  to  develop  to  provide  the 
care  needed  as  we  see  participants  going  into  work. 

They  are  not  going  9  to  5,  Monday  through  Friday.  So  we  are 
going  to  need  to  develop  that  type  of  child  care. 

In  this  proposal,  what  we  see  will  happen  is  that  the  administra- 
tive burden  of  administering  this  is  going  to  be  so  significant  that 
it  will  outweigh  the  benefits.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  continued 
to  fight  a  means-tested  proposal  and  have  been  successful  since  the 
very  early  eighties. 

The  program  used  to  be  means-tested.  No  one  participated.  It 
was  changed  and  it  certainly  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  Fed- 
eral child  care  success  stories. 
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Mr.  KOPETSKI,  I  did  a  lot  of  work  on  child  care  in  the  statehouse 
back  home  and  try  to  be  as  supportive  as  possible  on  that.  People 
forget  that  these  family  day  care  operations  are  small  businesses. 
They  have  regulations  as  small  businesses  and  we  are  just  adding 
on  to  that  and  it  is  going  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  continue  as 
a  small  business. 

Would  you  want  to  comment  on  overriding  the  State  and  local  li- 
censing and  other  mandatory  standards  for  day  care  which  have 
the  effect  of — I  am  quoting  from  my  friend  with  the  commercial  day 
care  and  social  work  lobby — of  making  it  impossible  for  commu- 
nities to  provide  affordable  day  care  from  within  themselves? 

Ms,  Locke.  I  think  there  are  two  points  to  be  made  on  that  par- 
ticular issue.  The  first  is  that  I  think  States  have  learned  that  to 
develop  family  child  care,  we  have  got  to  make  our  regulations 
first,  just  to  ensure  minimum  care  to  begin  with,  and  then  to  build 
on  that.  If  you  make  the  regulations  too  high,  family  child  care  pro- 
viders will  not  participate,  but  you  have  to  have  regulations  in 
there  at  a  certain  point  that  assures  good  care,  and  we  certainly 
support  that. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  And  there  is  legitimate  debate — and  I  think  that 
is  what  your  testimony  is — in  this  area  of  regulation  and  we  want 
to  ensure  health  and  safety  of  children,  yet  we  don't  want  to  overly 
burden  small  businesspeople. 

Ms.  Locke.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  And  we  strive  for  that  practicality  in  the  home 
settings. 

Ms.  Locke.  I  think  that  States  are  achieving  that  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  development  of  family  child  care.  A  study  released  ear- 
lier this  year  by  the  Work  and  Families  Institute  showed  two 
things.  One  is  that  when  we  force  people  to  provide  care  for  chil- 
dren, the  majority  of  it  is  not  going  to  be  good  for  children. 

The  second  point  that  was  made  in  that  study  was  that  not  only 
were  87  percent — of  the  child  care  providers  that  were  considered 
high  quality,  87  percent  of  them  participated  in  the  child  and  adult 
care  food  program  and  programs  which  were  meeting  State  regula- 
tions. 

This  is  interesting;  94  percent  of  those  homes  paid  income  tax. 
Only  59  percent  of  unregulated  care  and  5  percent  of  relative  care 
paid  tax. 

What  we  are  doing  on  the  back  door,  people  like  us  who  are 
working  to  ensure  the  regulation,  we  are  also  ensuring  that  the 
taxes  are  paid  on  the  small  business  and  helping  them  operate  it 
in  a  small  business  fashion. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  One  other  area  of  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank 
you,  and  that  is  to  our  friends  at  the  ACLU. 

Now,  is  there  any  question  in  your  mind  on  the  child  exclusion, 
whether  it  is  constitutional  or  not? 

Ms.  LEwis.  No. 

Mr.  KoPETSKi.  Do  you  have  some  nonbiased  attorneys  that  can 
talk  to  the  administration,  because  you  are  going  to  sue  us  on  the 
free  passage? 

Ms.  Lewis.  We  are  already  part  of  a  lawsuit  in  New  Jersey,  our 
New  Jersey  affiliate,  along  with  NOW  Legal  Defense  and  New  Jer- 
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sey  Legal  Services,  is  suing  to  stop  the  child  exclusion  that  is  in 
effect. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  How  is  that  case  going?  Can  you  get  it  done  be- 
fore September? 

Ms.  Lewis.  Hopefully,  it  will  be  done  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  is  going  very  slowly. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Part  of  me  says  maybe  we  ought  to  pass  some  re- 
forms and  finance  it  in  this  way  and  then  you  guys  do  your  job  and 
throw  it  all  out.  Then  we  would  have  a  good  program  in  place  and 
we  will  have  to  come  back  in  and  fund  it  in  a  decent  way.  It  would 
be  mandated  that  we  provide  all  kinds  of  child  care  and  transpor- 
tation and  training  progn^ams,  but  that  would  be  irresponsible  be- 
cause we  take  an  oath  of  office. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  a  child  support  area.  In  your  written  testi- 
mony, you  talk  about  the  noncustodial  parents  and  support  enforce- 
ment on  the  weakness  in  the  hearing  process  and  the  due  process. 
Do  you  have  anj^hing  per  se  against  telephonic  hearings,  hearings 
by  telephone?  Do  you  want  hearings  where  they  are  face-to-face? 

Ms.  Lewis.  There  should  be  at  least  the  option  of  that,  that  the 
person  challenging  the  child  support  procedures  should  have  the 
option.  I  think  that  as  technology  changes,  we  are  going  to  see  the 
concept  of  hearings  change. 

I  think  that  in  the  future,  we  will  be  looking  at  computers  and 
different  approaches  on  the  information  superhighway  and  all  of 
that.  I  wouldn't  say  that  it  has  to  be  face-to-face,  but  I  think  that 
there  has  to  be  some  kind  of  formal  hearing  procedure  with  a  neu- 
tral decisionmaker,  a  chance  to  see  the  evidence  and  to  respond 
and  to  be  represented  by  counsel, 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  A  hearings  officer  is  appropriate  and  not  a  judge, 
necessarily? 

Ms.  Lewis.  The  way  these  kinds  of  hearings  are  conducted,  it  can 
be  administrative  law  judges  who  are  judges,  but  they  are  not 
judges  in  the  sense  of  circuit  court  judges. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  Right. 

The  last  area  is  on  the  targeting  of  immigrants  on  denying  legal 
residents  access  to  Federal  benefits  programs.  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion in  your  mind  you  are  going  to  win  that  one? 

Ms.  Lewis.  I  would  never  say  we  are  going  to  win  anything. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  You  are  going  to  sue  us  though? 

Ms.  Lewis.  Yes,  I  think  we  probably  would,  depending  on  what 
kind  of  bill  is  eventually  passed.  If  something  like  this  was  in  the 
bill  and  if  the  States  implemented  these  kinds  of  programs,  we 
would  certainly  look  at  it. 

Mr.  KoPETSKl.  The  administration,  are  they  looking  at  the  legal 
problems  in  this?  Do  you  know?  Have  you  talked  to  them? 

Ms.  Lewis.  I  would  assume  so.  Many  different  groups  have  been 
talking  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  KOPETSKI.  OK. 

Ms.  Vasiloff,  Mr.  Johnson,  I  am  out  of  time,  but  I  thought  you 
gave  excellent  testimony  and  right  to  the  point  and  I  really  appre- 
ciate it. 

Chairman  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Let  me  thank  each  panelist  as  well  for  your  testimony  and  the 
insight  on  this  welfare  reform  bill  that  we  have  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

All  of  the  groups  have  worked  closely  with  this  committee  over 
the  years,  and  if  there  is  a  markup  session  any  time  soon,  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  be  talking  with  us  and  staff  as  we  move  through 
some  of  these  very  critical  issues  and  it  is  always  good  to  have  the 
record  be  clear  in  many,  many  areas. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  big  responsibility  to  craft  a  bill  that 
would  really  try  to  bring  about  meaningful  solutions  to  some  of  the 
problems,  I  won't  say  all  of  the  problems  but  at  least  a  major  part 
of  the  problems  that  are  out  there  in  the  welfare  population. 

Children  are  hurting,  as  are  the  heads  of  these  households,  these 
mothers.  I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  large  percentage 
of  the  welfare  population  that  you  would  place  in  the  category 
which  you  would  call  job-ready,  ready  to  go  into  the  work  force,  but 
for  many,  many  reasons  that  we  have  talked  about  today  and 
many,  many  more  reasons,  they  are  held  out. 

I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  blame  and  criticism  that  is  going  around 
on  this  population,  especially  for  the  adults.  I  never  thought  that 
we  would  talk  about  imposing  so  many  sanctions  on  the  cnildren, 
who  are  trapped  into  this  dead  end  cycle  of  welfare  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

We  ought  to  be  looking  toward  the  next  generation  and  trying  to 
focus  on  these  children.  Some  of  the  things  that  you  hear  from 
these  think  tank  groups  are  unbelievable.  Are  we  going  to  wipe 
these  children  out?  It  is  as  if  they  are  not  full  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try or  full  humans  for  that  matter. 

But  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony  and  your  ap- 
pearance and  to  thank  the  organizations  and  groups  that  you  rep- 
resent as  well. 

This  will  conclude  the  business  of  the  subcommittee  today  and 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair  on  welfare  reform.  Today  we  don't 
have  any  further  dates  scheduled  to  hear  from  witnesses,  nor  do 
we  have  a  markup  date  set  for  welfare  reform,  but  we  certainly  will 
keep  the  public  informed. 

This  will  conclude  the  business  of  the  subcommittee  today. 

Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:36  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.! 

[Submissions  for  the  record  follow:] 
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TESTIMONY.  Hearing  on  Congressional  Welfare  Reform  Legislation 

Patricia  Allen 

Staff  Associate 

NYC  Regional  Education  Center  for  Economic  Development  -  • 

130  West  42nd  Street,  Room  901 

New  York,  NY   10036 

(212)  840-2910;  FAX  (212)  840-2948 

Co-Chair,  BEGIN  College  Task  Force  (with  Dr.  Guida  West  of  FPWA) 

Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies 

281  Park  Avenue  South 

New  York,  NY    10010 

(212)  777-4800  August  22,  1994 

I  am  presenting  material  regarding  the  college  option  for  those  on  public  assistance  (PA),  as  practiced 
in  New  York  City  over  the  past  four  years,  since  the  Family  Support  Act  was  first  implemented  in  the  City 
on  October  1 ,  1990.  At  that  time  there  was  no  operational  plan  for  a  college  option  in  the  City,  although  City 
University  had  several  thousand  PA  students  enrolled,  and  the  state  legislature  had  approved  training  related 
expenses  for  associate's  degree  programs  for  those  on  PA.  New  York  City  was  in  a  particularly  good  position 
to  take  advantage  of  this  college  option,  for  full-time  tuition  at  City  University  even  now  is  only  $1,050  a 
semester,  almost  totally  covered  by  a  state  tuition  program;  and  low-income  students  receive  most  of  their 
Pell  to  help  with  extra  expenses. 

That  fall  I  was  co-chair  of  the  Higher  Education  Committee  of  the  Welfare  Reform  Network,  a 
coalition  of  over  100  agencies  whose  representatives  met--and  still  meet--monthly,  coordinated  by  the 
Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agencies.  In  December  Catherine  Zall,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  the 
City's  welfare-to-work  program  known  as  BEGIN,  brought  staff  to  a  meeting  with  City  University 
representatives  and  other  advocates.  During  that  meeting  she  offered  WRN  the  opportunity  of  running  a  pilot 
college  program  in  the  South  Bronx  (Rider)  BEGIN  Center.  WRN  accepted  the  offer;  the  Higher  Education 
Committee  became  the  BEGIN  College  Task  Force;  and  a  broadly  representative  Design  Committee  was  set 
up.  Its  recommendations  were  implemented  (to  the  extent  feasible)  beginning  in  April  1991.  All  clients 
coming  into  Rider  as  volunteers  or  mandatory  "call-ins"  from  April  1991  to  September  1992  who  mentioned 
college  were  referred  to  a  college  specialist  in  the  Center.  An  ongoing  list  was  kept,  and  about  230 
individuals  became  the  pilot  group.* 

As  a  volunteer,  I  became  the  informal  educational  case  manager  of  the  group  for  the  next  two  years. 
For  an  educator  with  masters'  degrees  in  the  subject  from  both  Columbia  Teachers  College  and  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  my  experience  was  somewhat  unusual.  After  teaching  high  school  English, 
I  had  worked  for  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  and  a  New  York  State  educational  planning 
commission  for  a  total  of  five  years;  I  had  run  a  program  for  the  Bronx  YMCA  in  a  large  family  shelter;  and 
I  had  been  director  of  a  new  settlement  house/community  center  in  the  largest  housing  project  in  the  Bronx. 
In  addition,  1  had  done  nine  years  of  volunteer  prison  counseling,  and  had  held  a  variety  of  other  jobs.  Since 
BEGIN  did  not  have  a  staff  person  assigned  to  post-secondary  education  options,  I  was  allowed  access  to 
Rider  staff  and  permitted  to  carry  out  much  of  the  practical  pilot  work. 


*We  later  estimated  that  this  group  of  230  would  have  been  four  times  larger  had  staff  mentioned  college 
more  systematically  during  intake,  given  that  about  400  per  week  were  called  in  and  about  40  percent  of 
adults  on  public  assistance  were  high  school  graduates  or  held  GED  diplomas.  The  problem  is  that  to  this  day 
we  have  not  yet  determined  what  percentage  of  a  random  sample  of  100  high  school  graduates  would  want 
to  work,  to  get  non-college  job  training,  or  to  go  to  college,  and  the  realism  thereof. 
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Since  our  initial  effort,  several  special  programs  for  those  on  public  assistance  at  City  University  have 
operated.  An  early  one  was  PACE  (Public  Assistance/Comprehensive  Employment)  located  at  New  York  City 
Technical  College  (Brooklyn)  and  Hostos  Community  College  (South  Bronx),  as  well  as  other  locations 
statewide.  Project  ADVANCE  supported  health  careers.  PACE  was  subsumed  by  COPE,  witich  received 
JOBS  matching  funds  and  is  now  placed  in  four  community  colleges.  It  features  an  intensive  first  semester 
and  ongoing  support  for  a  variety  of  college  majors,  and  now  includes  about  1,000  students.  ADVANCE 
students  were  absorbed  by  REACH,  located  in  some  six  colleges  and  now  having  about  1,000  matriculated 
students  studying  health  and  human  services.  It  also  receives  matching  JOBS  funds.  These  students  progress 
is,  of  course,  being  well  documented.  COPE  students  are  going  into  their  fourth  semester;  REACH  students 
are  entering  their  third  semester. 

We  have  not  had  funds  for  a  thorough  follow-up  on  the  pilot  group.  However,  I  am  now  doing  an 
informal  follow-up  on  all  those  whose  last  names  began  with  A  through  F — 83,  or  about  a  third  of  the  group. 

Clearly  on  college  track 

In  college  spring  1993  26  31% 

(includes  one  two-year  grad) 
Graduated 

Enrolling/returning  fall  9'J 
Returning  spring  94 

Inclined  towards  college 

Last  known  in  college  '92  but  uncertain  now 
College  "on  hold"* 
Taking  LPN  with  RN  option 
Moved,  but  planned  to  pursue  college 
Had  some  successful  college,  then  took 
med  asst  course  and  graduated 

College  not  preferred  or  unlikely 
Last  heard,  working 
Preference  is  work** 
Unlikely  to  go  to  colleger- 

Status  unknown 

Cannot  locate,  most  probably  not 
in  college  now  16  18% 

The  persistence  of  the  38  "clearly  on  track"  students  is  worth  noting,  since  only  four  of  the  38  were 
in  a  special  program:  three  in  COPE  and  one  in  REACH.  Twelve  of  38  had  defaulted  student  loans,  but  6 
of  them  were  with  the  group  of  nine  returning.  We  will  continue  to  monitor  the  sample  and  the  entire  cohort. 


1 

1% 

9 

11% 

2 

2% 

38 

45% 

7 

8% 

6 

7% 

1 

1% 

1 

1% 

1 

1% 

16 

18% 

4 

5% 

5 

6% 

4 

5% 

13 

16% 

*For  example:  i-after  starting  college,  her  child  became  very  ill.  2-has  had  bone  spurs  in  foot  not  under 
control.  3-working  full-time  in  finance  but  wanted  early  childhood;  has  no  money  for  evening  day  care  or 
tuition.  4-had  90+  high  school  average,  2  1/2  years  of  college  at  NYU,  5  children,  not  eligible  for  needed 
childcare,  wants  to  be  elementary  teacher.  5-new  baby.  6-had  one  successful  semester,  then  children  abused 
in  day  care;  now  about  to  take  well-paying  job  with  post  office  and  could  afford  school  nights. 
**Three  tried  college:  one  left  to  have  baby;  one,  defeated  by  college  bureaucracy;  one,  never  got  training 
expenses  and  lost  heart.  One,  newly  engaged,  chose  work;  one's  pe.-sonal  problems  made  work  more  feasible. 
+One  is  in  drug  rehab,  another  may  have  drug  problem.  One  has  severe  health  problem,  another  does  not 
speak  English  well. 
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From  our  experiences  over  the  last  four  years,  we  have  learned  the  following: 

1.  There  is  a  large  and  diverse  pool  of  clients  in  the  welfare  population  who  have  the  intelligence 
and  persistence  to  do  college  work.  Many  have  gone  back  and  forth  between  welfare  and  low-^jaying  jobs; 
many  have  been  blocked  by  defaulted  loans  (see  below);  needs  of  children  and  difficulties  with  other  family 
members,  as  well  as  housing  and  health  problems,  have  delayed  college.  Many  if  not  the  majority  are 
volunteers.  Many  do  not  speak  English  well  but  made  good  grades  in  high  school  and  need  higher-level  ESL 
to  prepare  for  college.  Many  have  been  on  welfare  a  long  time.  The  three-week  Career  Planning  workshop 
to  which  BEGIN  sent  at  first  more  than  a  quarter  of  their  participants  did  testing  and  counseling  which  led 
some  numbers  of  mandatory  clients  into  college.  Nationally,  a  third  of  those  on  welfare  are  high  school 
graduates.   My  estimate  is  that  at  least  a  third  of  these  are  decent  college  candidates. 

2.  The  largest  single  obstacle  to  college  was  a  defaulted  loan.  More  than  a  third  of  the  pilot  group, 
and  a  steady  25  percent  of  those  coming  forward  to  volunteer  for  college,  had  defaulted  loans--90  percent 
from  trade  schools.  Everyone  with  a  defaulted  loan  in  the  pilot  group  who  wanted  college  was  able  to  enter 
because  the  Regional  Education  Center  made  VATEA  funding  for  single  parents  available  to  cover  tuition. 
During  the  school  year  1992-93  over  100  welfare  college  students  (including  several  from  the  Pilot  group) 
received  tuition  grants  of  around  $1,000  for  one  or  two  semesters.  During  the  summer  of  1993  our  office 
sponsored  more  than  25  workshops  for  a  thousand  defaulted  potential  students,  including  most  of  the  92-93 
group.  Beginning  that  summer  our  clients  submitted  requests  for  "reasonable  and  affordable"  payments  under 
new  provisions  of  the  reauthorized  Higher  Education  Act  of  1992,  and  to  date  more  than  150  have  regained 
their  financial  aid.  We  calculate  that  gains  in  financial  aid  last  year  and  next  year,  including  NYS  TAP 
(tuition)  grants,  will  amount  to  more  than  $1  million.  Congress  is  to  be  commended  for  these  provisions.  (I 
enclose  a  copy  of  "Dealing  with  Your  Defaulted  Loan,"  which  I  am  presently  revising  before  it  is  published 
by  City  University  this  fall.  Most  defaulted  students  really  need  extra  help  or  case  management  to  persist 
to  graduation. 

3.  Students  had  good  retention  and  success,  especially  compared  with  other  BEGIN  activities.  The 

overall  retention  rate  of  college  students  has  been  more  than  twice  that  of  any  other  BEGIN  activity, 
indicating  the  seriousness  with  which  clients  take  this  opportunity.  Furthermore,  my  observation  is  that 
comparatively  few  leave  college  because  of  total  academic  failure.  On  the  contrary,  students  leave  more 
because  of  problems  with  child  care,  health  of  their  children  or  themselves,  housing  crises,  and  most  of  all, 
problems  with  the  general  welfare  and  welfare-to-work  bureaucracy.  Students  I  have  talked  with  left 
(temporarily)  for  these  specific  reasons,  among  others:  both  parents  died  close  together,  followed  by  the 
shooting  death  of  her  finance;  mother  needed  to  move  to  a  nursing  home,  and  no  one  else  in  the  family  would 
do  the  necessary  work;  a  close  member  of  the  family  died,  and  shortly  after  her  apartment  was  robbed  and 
everything  valuable  taken;  one  signed  up  for  evening  classes,  and  then  child  care  arrangements  "three  deep" 
broke  down;  another  had  to  place  two  children  in  special  education  and  advance  a  divorce  from  an  alcoholic 
husband;  14-year-old  daughter  had  a  baby.  Today  I  spoke  with  a  student  who  had  a  child  on  January  18  last 
year  and  registered  for  college  a  week  later. 

Students  throughout  CUNY  showed  superior  persistence  when  the  computer  that  governed  their 
allocation  of  child  care  and  transportation  money  broke  down  this  spring,  and  they  did  not  receive  their 
grants,  or  received  them  late.   Large  numbers  "toughed  it  out"  and  finished  the  semester. 

Academically,  the  president  of  Phi  Theta  Kappa--the  two-year  college's  equivalent  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa- -at  Bronx  Community  College  is  a  welfare  recipient  with  a  3.9+  average  who  also  won  a  prestigious 
CUNY  scholarship  paying  for  all  tuition  after  junior  college  through  the  bachelor's  degree.  A  welfare  client 
is  Phi  Theta  Kappa  and  a  student  senator  at  Hostos  Community  College.  Several  other  clients  are  members 
of  Phi  Theta  Kappa.  A  third  of  the  300  COPE  students  at  Borougi  of  Manhattan  Community  College  made 
3.0  or  better  last  semester.  Three  of  several  REACH  students  with  4.0  averages  were  mentioned  at  a  public 
forum  this  spring;  all  three  have  defaulted  student  loans. 
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The  real  story  is  that  despite  the  formidable  job  of  being  a  mother  and  being  a  student,  thousands  are 
doing  so  successfully  at  City  University,  whose  student  population  is  over  200,000.  About  13,000  heads  of 
household  received  childcare  and  carfare  grants  in  Spring  1994.  An  additional  10,000  including  some  teen 
children  of  heads  of  household  are  attending  without  this  support;  and  University  officials  ag»ee  that  there 
are  probably  many  more  uncounted,  meaning  well  over  10  percent  of  the  University's  population  is  on  public 
assistance.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  published  in  the  New  York  Daily  News  on  June  10,  CUNY  Vice- 
Chancellor  Jay  Hershenson  wrote,  "The  proposed  city  budget  cut  of  $  1 3.9  million  will  severely  reduce  classes 
and  services  to  students,  many  of  whom  receive  public  assistance  and  are  utilizing  a  college  education  to 
secure  self-sufficiency.  The  city  government  should  help,  not  harm,  their  chances  for  success." 

One  of  the  myths  about  college  has  been  that  thousands  of  unqualified  students  would  flood  the 
universities  if  that  option  were  expanded.  As  a  highly  placed  NYS  official  told  me  recently,  the  legislature 
would  never  pay  for  "four  years  of  remedial  work  for  welfare  clients."  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  opposite 
is  true:  the  percentage  of  "unqualified"  students  would  in  fact  probably  be  much  lower  than  those  in  the 
general  population  attending  college;  and  even  lower  if  pre-college  prep  and  remedial  math,  as  well  as  pre- 
college  ESL  for  those  reading  over  9.0  in  their  native  language,  is  available.  The  self-selection  method  seems 
to  be  working  very  well.  Another  indicator:  the  Center  for  College  Options  director  told  me  she  estimated 
that  about  three-quarters  of  those  counseled  by  her  office  were  decent  college  candidates.  Her  staff  refers 
many  to  college  prep  or  other  programs  if  appropriate. 

4.  Modest  support  systems  made  a  significant  difference  in  success  of  the  students.  The  key  support 
systems  have  been  I )  semester-long  college  prep  classes  offered  by  State  University  of  New  York  Educational 
Opportunity  Centers;  2)  the  Center  for  College  Options,  a  part  of  the  COPE  program  that  provides  special 
admissions  help  to  those  on  public  assistance  wishing  to  enter  the  University--including  some  help  with 
defaulted  loans  and  aid  in  completing  financial  aid  and  application  forms;  3)  very  limited  adult  education  ESL 
classes  for  those  who  can  read  9.0  or  better  in  their  native  languages;  4)  one  or  two  advocates  in  each  of  the 
community  colleges,  to  assist  clients  who  face  childcare/carfare  probation  in  overcoming  technical  and 
general  problems.  Of  course,  the  special  programs--COPE,  REACH,  and  Family  College,  have  been 
invaluable.  Since  most  volunteering  for  college  are  in  their  thirties  and  have  been  out  of  high  school  for  over 
ten  years,  college  prep  classes  have  been  very  helpful  in  preparing  them  to  take  college  entrance  skills  tests, 
thus  reducing  the  number  of  remedial  classes  they  must  take  on  campus. 

5.  Much  flexibility  is  needed  regarding  college  timing;  case  management  is  key.  Except  for  about 
a  dozen  students  who  could  not  be  reached,  everyone  in  the  pilot  group  had  a  fair  chance  for  college  in  the 
beginning.  When  students  whose  names  went  on  the  list  had  no  phone  and  did  not  respond  to  a  letter,  I  drove 
to  their  homes  in  the  Bronx  and  explained  the  option.  My  estimate  is  that  about  70%  of  the  entire  group  were 
seriously  interested  in  college  and  could  have  gone.  Timing  on  entering,  however,  then  and  now  is  affected 
by  several  factors,  many  of  which  the  client  cannot  control.  One  was  complications  at  registration  (financial 
aid  was  not  in  place,  transcripts  or  needed  documents  did  not  arrive  in  time,  letter  to  clear  defaulted  loan  did 
not  come  in  time,  students  lacked  needed  fees  to  register,  and  the  like).  Students  with  defaulted  loans  have 
to  wait  8  or  9  months  to  complete  the  cycle  that  gives  them  back  their  financial  aid.  Difficulties  that  cause 
students  to  "stop  out"  for  a  semester  have  already  been  discussed.  A  case  manager  can  help  prevent  or  solve 
some  of  these  problems;  and  by  following  the  student  over  time,  can  evaluate  seriousness  and  progress  despite 
obstacles.  Decisions  about  college  have  more  serious  consequences:  potential  loss  of  financial  aid,  grades, 
an  entire  future  the  client  has  counted  on.  The  case  manager  plus  the  student  will  make  significantly  better 
decisions  than  otherwise  regarding  starting  time,  stopping  out  time,  and  possible  alternatives.  The  path 
through  college  will  then  be  much  more  efficient. 

6.  Besides  the  pervasiveness  of  the  stereotype  of  welfare  mothers,  several  matters  limit  the  potential 
of  the  college  option:  lack  of  decent  assessment;  failure  to  count  study  time  as  part  of  the  20  hours  needed 
for  full  activity  credit;  overwhelming  ethos  that  short-term  solutions  are  the  only  acceptable  formula  for 
everyone.  We  found  it  almost  impossible  for  BEGIN  staff  to  shift  gears  between  the  majority  of  clients  who 
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did  not  have  a  high  school  degree  and  those  who  did.  The  tendency  was  to  treat  everyone  the  same.  Even 
today  college  is  rarely  brought  up  by  the  intake  worker.  The  form  BEGIN  itself  designed  as  part  of  the 
intake  interview  that  simply  asks  "Do  you  already  have  some  college?"  and  "Are  you  interested  in  going  to 
college?"  is  not  widely  used  throughout  the  system.  (A  "yes"  answer  is  supposed  lo  lead  to  a  referral  to  the 
Center  for  College  Options.)  Usually  the  client  brings  up  college.  Staff  reductions  have  decimated  the  Career 
Planning  seminar:   Rider  CP  staff  has  gone  from  5  to  1. 

Most  surprising  to  me  is  that  after  nearly  four  years  of  BEGIN  under  the  Family  Support  Act,  clients 
are  still  not  properly  assessed  before  placement.   The  intake  interview  clients  undergo  is  not  an  assessment. 

We  worked  with  the  SUNY  EOC  center  in  Brooklyn  to  plan  a  more  comprehensive  assessment  for  high 
school  graduates  and  to  do  a  pilot  demonstration.  BEGIN  agreed  to  refer  some  number  of  newly  accepted 
mandatory  clients  for  this  assessment  before  placement.  About  30  came,  and  some  22  stayed  for  the  entire 
time.  They  were  give  TABE  tests  for  reading,  math,  and  language  arts  (writing);  and  the  Holland  Self- 
Directed  Search,  an  excellent  "quick"  vocational  interest  test.  They  completed  a  long  intake  form  which  asked 
"upfront"  whether  their  first  choice  was  to  work,  to  get  job  training,  or  to  go  to  college.  Three-quarters  chose 
college  first.  We  also  provided  them  with  a  two-hour  seminar  that  explained  the  current  labor  market  and 
best  choices,  available  job  training,  and  the  college  option.  Finally  they  returned  for  individual  counseling 
to  put  it  all  together.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  about  half  the  students  signed  up  for  college  prep  at  the  EOC 
and  some  others  for  job  training  there.  We  found  one  client  with  a  defaulted  loan  who  scored  12.9  (13th 
grade  level)  on  all  three  tests,  and  had  over  20  previous  college  credits.  We  were  able  to  get  her  into  college 
immediately,  where  she  made  3.9  her  first  semester  and  now  is  carrying  a  3.6  average  in  early  childhood 
education,  with  one  semester  to  go  before  graduation.  She  has  left  welfare,  landed  a  job  as  an  education 
paraprofessional,  and  will  take  her  last  12  credits  this  fall  at  night.  She  was  elected  to  Phi  Theta  Kappa  and 
won  a  $750  scholarship  from  the  college.  She  has  assured  us  that  without  this  assessment  she  would  not  have 
returned  to  college.  Another  student  also  scored  in  double  digits  in  all  three  tests;  she,  too,  had  a  loan  and 
should  enter  college  this  fall,  after  taking  college  prep.  Everyone  on  the  group  scored  8.0  or  better  in  reading, 
except  for  a  Russian  immigrant.  This  has  not  been  replicated,  although  Commissioner  Zall  recently  she  would 
like  to  give  more  attention  to  assessment  questions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Four  years  of  college  should  be  available  nationwide,  as  it  was  originally  in  the  Family  Support  Act,  for 
several  reasons: 

a)  This  is  the  only  policy  option  now  available  that  systematically  gets  clients  not  only  off  welfare 
but  also  out  of  poverty.  Research  by  Dr.  Marilyn  Gittell  and  otheis  prove  that  more  than  85%  get  jobs,  with 
pay  usually  well  above  average  for  a  welfare  client,  and  that  they  are  staying  off  welfare. 

b)  More  than  half  the  jobs  opening  up  in  the  future  will  require  the  bachelors  degree. 

c)  Children  benefit:  mothers  learn  more  about  parenting,  they  set  their  children  a  good  example,  and 
the  welfare  cycle  is  generally  broken.  Educational  research  shows  that  the  educational  level  the  child  will 
obtain  is  most  closely  linked  to  the  educational  level  of  mother. 

d)  Communities  benefit:    mothers  with  degrees  become  community  leaders  in  poor  neighborhoods. 

e)  The  economy  benefits:  higher,  steadier  taxes  more  than  pay  back  the  cost  of  the  longer  time  on 
welfare.  And  raising  the  level  of  the  workforce  is  an  important  goal  if  America  is  to  become  a  high-tech, 
high-wage  nation.  Sending  welfare  clients  to  college  should  become  part  of  workforce  improvement 
planning. 
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f)  Recent  studies  show  that  even  a  year  of  college  (half  a  degree)  is  worth  more  in  the  marketplace 
than  anything  else  except  a  degree. 

g)  It  rebuts  the  stereotype  and  makes  welfare  reform  honest  by  affirming  that  there  should  be  the 
full  range  of  activities  to  serve  the  full  range  of  talents  in  the  welfare  population.  Otherwise  the  message  is 
that  no  one  in  the  welfare  population  is  smart  enough  to  go  to  college.  In  turn,  this  will  give  real  credibility 
to  the  program  among  the  welfare  population  and  be  a  positive  motivational  factor,  because  welfare  reform 
will  not  be  just  another  insult  to  the  race  (and  class). 

h)  Properly  organized,  the  college  group  could  provide  mentoring  and  assistance  to  fellow  welfare 
clients  through  college  work  study  assignments.  They  could  help  with  assessments  and  defaulted  loan 
counseling,  do  educational  counseling,  and  assist  staff  in  welfare-to-work  centers.  They  can  be  particularly 
valuable  in  working  with  the  teen  population.  Students  could  be  trained  in  ESL  teaching  and  expand  the  staff 
available. 

i)  It  would  recognize  that  minority  talent  has  often  been  shortchanged  educationally  by  inferior 
schools,  lack  of  counseling,  prejudiced  behavior  that  withheld  information  and  opportunities,  lack  of  good 
quality  public  vocational  training  that  "drove"  them  to  unscrupulous  proprietary  schools  (and  consequent 
defaulted  loans). 

j)  We  should  not  forget  that  some  25  years  ago  the  Koerner  report  stressed  the  importance  of  helping 
minorities  enter  the  mainstream  of  America.   College  is  the  most  obvious  path  to  this  mainstream. 

2.  Proper  assessment,  college  prep,  and  advanced  ESL  should  be  widely  available  as  pre-col!ege  activities 
that  vfill  prevent  wrongful  use  of  the  college  option.  Client's  motivation,  the  appropriateness  of  college  for 
their  employment  goals,  the  stability  of  their  home  situation,  and  their  entire  K-12  educational  history 
should  also  be  part  of  the  evaluation.  Many  college  students,  I  found,  had  personal  or  peer  pressures  that 
affected  their  high  school  achievements.  But  when  I  asked  how  they  did  in  junior  high  and  high  school,  their 
faces  lit  up.  Success  there  is  good  evidence  of  intellectual  potential.  The  three  essentials  for  college  entrance 
are  some  evidence  of  this  potential  (which  a  skilled  educational  assessor  can  determine),  determination,  and 
no  major  or  pending  crisis  on  the  home  front. 

3.  Those  going  to  college  should  have  case  managers  based  in  the  university  who  have  both  educational  and 
social  service  expertise.  The  case  manager  should  follow  the  student  through  college.  My  estimate  is  that 
this  will  save  millions  of  dollars  in  the  long  run  by  speeding  up  progress  through  college. 

4.  Money  should  be  available  for  doing  research  and  collecting  information  about  college  students  and 
graduates.  This  is  a  long-range  payoff,  but  one  with  significant  potential.  Research  is  badly  needed.  Budget 
cuts  have  wiped  out  social  service  agency's  research  department  in  New  York  City — and  likely  elsewhere. 

Congress  should  be  aware  that  the  first  waves  of  college  students  who  attended  under  the  Family 
Support  Act  are  only  now  graduating.  In  New  York  City,  where  the  college  option  was  not  implemented  until 
spring  1991,  pilot  and  early  COPE  students  will  start  to  graduate  in  some  numbers  this  year.  Shutting  down 
the  college  program  at  the  point  where  students  are  beginning  to  graduate,  and  failing  to  provide  funds  for 
tracking  some  samples  for  at  least  five  years,  will  produce  a  significant  policy  information  void.  The  chance 
to  examine  this  option  seriously  will  have  been  lost.  The  college  program  should  not  be  cast  aside  until  such 
studies  are  completed. 

5.  Welfare  reform  should  be  considered  an  opportunity  to  upgrade  human  capital  as  part  of  efforts  to 
change  our  economy  to  a  high-skill,  high- wage  one.  Documents  sliould  acknowledge  that  there  is  significant 
intellectual  capital  in  this  population. 
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6.  Credit  should  be  given  for  volunteers  in  reporting  compliance.  Absence  of  volunteers  in  the  count  is  a 
disincentive  for  college.  Furthermore,  if  a  social  service  agency  creates  an  environment  where  clients  want 
to  come  forth,  they  should  get  credit  for  that. 

7.  A  college  set-aside  of  two-year  extensions  for  up  to  15  percent  should  be  made  available  independently 
of  the  10  percent  general  extension.  I  believe  the  10  percent  exception  will  be  used  for  exceptional  cases 
rather  than  college,  and  college  will  simply  wither  for  lack  of  extensions.  The  college  program  cannot  survive 
such  a  serious  disincentive.  In  New  York  City  we  know  that  a  two-year  college  degree  takes  a  minimum  of 
three  years  to  achieve  because  of  needed  remedial  courses,  length  of  some  degrees  (65  to  74  credits), 
unavailability  of  courses  due  to  budget  cuts,  and  waiting  time  to  get  into  some  popular  majors  such  as  nursing 
and  other  health  fields. 

8.  The  final  welfare  reform  bill  should  clarify  its  goal,  which  should  be  to  reduce  poverty  wherever  possible 
in  the  process  of  moving  welfare  clients  into  the  workforce.  Anything  less  is  immoral;  it  increases  churning 
and  the  chance  a  family  will  fall  right  through  the  shrinking  safety  net.  It  should  also  acknowledge  that 
a  minimum  wage  job  plus  EITC  plus  access  to  good  income-sensitive  day  care  plus  access  to  comprehensive 
health  care  will  still  not  be  genuine  self-sufficiency  for  many  families.  Those  with  more  children,  those 
with  children  having  special  needs,  those  living  in  more  expensive  urban  areas,  those  having  to  take  part-time 
or  unsteady  jobs,  are  not  going  to  be  truly  self-sufficient. 

9.  Before  deciding  what  to  do  about  college,  those  voting  should  meet  with  a  focus  group  of  welfare  college 
students  from  their  own  district  and  see  first  hand  how  important  this  option  is  to  these  individuals. 

10.  Congress  should  consider  recognizing  that  high  school  graduates  should  be  treated  differently  than  non- 
graduates:  they  particularly  need  assessment  and  careful  placement,  sioce  this  is  their  "last  chance"  to  get 
ahead.  Congress  should  require  social  service  staff  to  have  an  educational  unit  staff  by  those  trained  as 
educators  and  including  specialists  in  both  pre-  and  post-high  school  matters.  As  an  educator  who  has  spent 
four  years  in  the  halls  of  the  City's  social  service  offices,  I  have  great  concern  that  educational  principles  that 
could  improve  programs  are  being  omitted  from  policy  and  practice,  and  that  counterpractices  are  present. 

1 1 .  Standards  for  college  students  on  public  assistance  should  be  comparable  to  those  for  all  students  in  time 
frames,  credit  completion  rates,  and  similar  matters.  Presently  satisfactory  progress  standards  for  welfare 
students  at  CUNY,  for  example,  are  much  higher  than  for  non-welfare  students.  Given  that  welfare  students 
generally  have  even  more  ground  to  make  up,  this  is  not  equitable.  Special  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
those  students  for  whom  English  is  a  second  language,  if  needed. 

12.  Specific  funding  for  default  loan  counseling  of  those  on  welfare  should  be  allocated.  My  informal 
observation  is  that  many  stay  on  welfare  longer  than  needed  for  lack  of  such  counseling:  and  that  this 
counseling  would  more  than  pay  for  itself. 

13.  The  federal  government  should  not  approve  waivers  that  cut  basic  budgets.  Most  know  that  welfare 
budgets  are  inadequate.  Furthermore,  common  sense  tells  us  that  mothers  cannot  focus  completely  on 
studies,  job  training,  or  job  hunting  if  they  are  worried  about  whether  their  children  will  have  food  on  the 
table  that  night.  Cuts  coupled  with  demands  does  not  equal  a  fair  social  contact.  1  have  called  students  to 
find  that  they  were  studying  but  unable  to  concentrate  because  they  did  not  know  how  they  were  going  to 
pay  their  bills.   With  the  grants  so  low  anyway,  waivers  that  include  potential  cuts  should  not  be  permitted. 

14.  Congress  should  act  to  make  college  more  accessible  to  the  working  poor  as  well  as  to  welfare  clients. 

Argument  have  been  advanced  that  college  for  those  on  welfare  is  not  feasible  because  working  poor  would 
object.  The  fact  is  that  today's  welfare  client  is  tomorrow's  working  poor,  and  vice  versa.  Christopher  Jencks 
is  right:  policy  should  be  made  that  covers  both  groups  in  a  number  of  areas;  this  is  one  of  them.  Pell  grants 
have  been  authorized  at  a  level  of  $3,700;  this  should  be  funded.  Counseling  services  for  those  with  defaulted 
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loans  are  desperately  needed.  Community  college  budgets  are  being  "killed"  locally;  something  needs  to  be 
done  about  that.  CUNY  has  taken  a  20  percent  budget  cut  over  the  last  four  years  and  in  addition  just  lost 
over  $9  million  in  funding  this  year. 

Congress  should  build  on  the  tradition  of  helping  minorities  go  to  college  already  embodied  in  the 
TRIO  programs  and  similar  initiatives.  Eugene  Lang  and  others  have  showed  that  certainty  of  college  is  a 
powerful  contraceptive. 

15.  Employers  need  to  understand  that  the  welfare  population  is  diverse;  the  perpetuation  of  stereotypes 
embodied  in  the  present  bill  does  little  to  encourage  them  to  employ  such  a  dumb  and  lazy  population. 
Bringing  the  college  option  front  and  center  and  publicizing  the  achievements  of  graduates  would  counteract 
these  limiting  misconceptions. 

In  the  past  year  former  Harvard  President  Derek  Bok  commented  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  quarterly 
newsletter  that  America  did  not  have  unlimited  intellectual  resources;  and  as  it  has  learned  the  need  to 
conserve  its  natural  resources,  so  it  would  have  to  learn  to  use  its  intellectual  capital  wisely. 

In  closing,  let  me  share  two  additional  experiences  that  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  observation,  and 
that  have  been  guideposts  for  my  work. 

When  I  directed  a  program  called  Family  Camp  for  the  Bronx  YMCA,  I  was  in  a  homeless  shelter  for 
90  families  several  times  a  week.  During  one  period  I  decided  to  knock  on  the  doors  of  apartments  and  ask 
the  resident  adult  if  she  (or  he)  would  like  to  discuss  her  (or  his)  potential.  I  did  this  many  times,  and  no  one 
ever  turned  me  down.  Obviously,  no  one  had  ever  made  them  this  offer;  possibly,  no  one  had  ever  considered 
that  they  had  any  potential.  They  were  used  to  people  who  wanted  to  discuss  their  problems.  The  first  time 
I  tried  this,  a  young  woman  in  her  mid-twenties  answered.  Call  her  Linda.  She  had  been  on  welfare  10  years. 
She  had  four  children.  She  was  married  to  an  alcoholic  twice  her  age.  She  looked  like  a  classic  welfare 
mother.  But  halfway  into  the  conversation  she  casually  remarked  that  when  she  was  in  junior  high  school, 
she  had  taken  and  passed  the  competitive  test  to  enter  Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  the  City's  premier  high 
school.  Instead  of  going  there,  however,  she  had  a  child  at  15.  She  was  a  math  whiz,  and  inspired  somewhat 
by  the  program's  response  to  her  ability,  she  later  prepared  25  pages  of  exercises  in  fractions,  decimals,  and 
percentages,  and  became  a  math  tutor  in  our  program.  Today  she  has  32  college  credits  with  a  3.7  average; 
after  several  years  of  unsettled  housing  she  is  about  to  solve  that  problem;  and  for  the  past  year  she  has  held 
a  $25,000/year  job  with  a  major  community  agency,  and  is  one  of  their  most  valued  employees.  She  plans 
to  return  to  college  as  soon  as  her  housing  is  absolutely  resolved.  Her  employer  told  me  that  that  year  of 
college  was  a  significant  part  of  the  reason  he  hired  her.  Incidently,  during  my  two  years  in  the  shelter  I 
found  two  others  who  had  passed  the  test  to  Bronx  Science. 

During  the  time  I  was  going  to  the  homes  of  clients  to  inform  them  of  the  college  option,  I  visited  a 
two-parent  family  with  two  sons  who  had  sufficient  problems  that  the  parents  could  not  use  babysitters  but 
had  to  care  for  them  directly.  They  lived  in  a  rundown  apartment  house  in  a  "bad"  neighborhood,  and  I  had 
to  climb  four  flights  of  ill-kept  stairs  to  get  there.  I  was  kindly  received.  They  explained  that  the  father  was 
going  school  to  get  his  GED  at  night  and  then  working  some,  while  the  mother  stayed  home;  and  the  mother, 
a  human  services  major,  was  going  to  college  during  the  day.  She  had  completed  one  semester  and  was 
starting  a  second.  I  asked  her  a  few  questions  for  my  record,  and  then  as  1  was  leaving,  asked  her  what  her 
average  had  been  the  past  semester.  Without  missing  a  beat  she  replied,  "3.88."  My  drive  home  was  a  joyful 
one,  because  I  realized  that  that  family  was  not  going  to  have  to  live  like  this  forever.  Their  capital  for  the 
future  was  their  brains,  and  they  were  getting  a  chance  to  make  the  most  of  it.  (by  the  next  semester,  it  was 
over  3.9.) 

'    A  social  contract  needs  flexibility.    It  needs  opportunity.    It  needs'  higli  expectations.    Across  the 
country  thousands  of  mothers  and  fathers  are  doing  their  best  to  raise  their  children  decently  under  terrible 
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circumstances.  And  now  a  Congress  which  knows  little  directly  about  their  conditions  except  what  has  been 
garnered  from  statistics  on  which  policymakers  have  put  their  own  qualitative  spin  faces  a  supreme  moral 
moment  of  decision.  The  world  of  welfare  is  waiting  to  see  whether  this  form  of  trial  by  jury  without  their 
peers  will  produce.  Doing  the  right  thing  by  college  will  send  a  clear  message,  believe  me,  that»their  human 
capital  is  valuable  to  America. 

To  compensate  for  lack  of  input  by  their  peers,  it  is  especially  important  that  national  open  hearings 
be  held  on  this  bill.  I  urge  you  to  do  this,  to  convene  focus  groups  of  clients  in  your  district  and  talk  with 
them  about  how  the  time  limit,  for  example,  would  affect  their  situation.  Ask  the  high  school  graduates  what 
they  want  to  do,  and  what  obstacles  have  been--and  are--in  their  path.  Over  the  last  four  years  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  hundreds  of  conversations  with  talented  individuals  and  commend  them  and  such 
an  experience  to  you,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Langston  Hughes  poem,  "I,  Too." 

I,  too,  sing  America. 

I  am  the  darker  brother. 

They  send  me  to  eat  in  the  kitchen 

When  company  comes. 

But  I  laugh. 

And  eat  well. 

And  grow  strong. 

Tomorrow, 

I'll  be  at  the  table 

When  company  comes. 

Nobody'Il  dare 

Say  to  me, 

"Eat  in  the  kitchen," 

Then. 

Besides, 

They'll  see  how  beautiful  I  am 

And  be  ashamed-- 

I,  too,  am  America. 

It  is  time  for  us  now  to  recognize  how  intelligent  many  of  our  poor  citizens  are,  and  to  take  them  out 
of  the  kitchen  of  limited  opportunity  into  the  economic  independence  and  mainstream  of  America  that 
"maximum  intellectual  development"  (as  cited  in  FSA  regulations)  will  give.  It  is  a  profoundly  moral  issue: 
are  we  to  deny  intelligence  this  opportunity  because  its  possessor  is  "darker"? 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  concerns  now. 
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POSITION  PAPER 

on 

FEDERAL  CHILD  SUPPORT  ISSUES 

by  the 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  MATRIMONIAL  LAWYERS 

The  following  represents  the  position  of  the  American  Academy  of  Matrimonial  as  a 
result  of  review  of  pending  federal  legislation  relating  to  child  support  issues. 

RFCOMMENDATTONS  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION 

Our  belief  is  that  the  federal  government  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  ensuring  basic  legal 
rights  for  parents  and  children,  including  the  right  to  be  supported  and  the  right  to  parent  your 
children.  We  believe,  however,  that,  whenever  possible,  the  states  should  be  allowed  to  refme 
the  law  to  meet  their  own  state's  needs. 

The  Academy  has  already  extensively  analyzed  the  pending  federal  legislation  relating 
to  child  support.  A  summary  of  those  provisions  we  support  for  inclusion  in  a  comprehensive 
federal  proposal  follows.  For  our  specific  position  on  these  issues,  please  refer  to  our  briefing 
book  entitled  "Comments  and  Analysis  of  Selected  1993  Federal  Legislative  Proposals  Relating 
to  Child  Support." 

A.  Expand  use  of  federal  locator  system. 

(1)  Include  information  for  purposes  of  enforcing  visitation  as  well  as  support. 
Proper  safeguards  should  include  privacy  protection  and  protection  for 
abused  parents  or  children. 

(2)  Increase  access  to  armed  forces  personnel  information  through  the  locate 
system. 

(3)  Allow  access  by  private  attorneys  and  eto  se  litigants. 

B.  Expand  and  make  uniform  the  child  support  order  registry. 

(1)  Allow  all  private  parties  to  register. 

(2)  Use  a  uniform  abstract  of  judgment. 

(3)  Include  the  respective  findings  of  income  of  the  parties  whenever  support 
is  established  or  modified. 
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(4)       Increase  use  of  direct  wage  withholding. 


(5)       Eliminate  need  for  "change  in  circumstances"  when  application  of  the 
guidelines  results  in  a  material  change  in  the  last  support  order. 


(6)  Include  in  orders  that  the  parties  have  a  duty  to  notify  the  other  party  and 
the  court  as  to  any  changes  of  address  and  that  failure  to  do  so  could 
result  in  an  adverse  judgment  being  entered  in  reliance  on  the  last  most 
recent  address  contained  in  the  court  records. 

(7)  Place  in  court  order  that  release  of  the  information  is  prohibited  from  the 
child  support  data  base  where  abuse  or  safety  is  an  issue. 

(8)  Include  notice  to  the  parties  that  child  support  records  should  be 
maintained  in  accordance  with  the  deadlines  contained  in  the  statute  of 
limitations. 

Establish  quantifiable  maximum  turnaround  times  for  furnishing  information  and 
responding  to  requests- 
Expand  data  base. 

(1)  Include  capias  or  bench  warrant  information. 

(2)  Include  public  record  information. 

(3)  Establish  proper  safeguards  to  protect  privacy. 
Expand/improve  processes. 

(1)  Require  adoption  by  the  states  of  UIFSA  (within  constitutional  parameters) 
without  material  change  (see  (2)  below) 

(2)  Establish  uniform  national  rules  as  to  the  proper  forum  stole  for 
establishment  and  modification  jurisdiction  which  are  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  limits  set  forth  in  Kuiko  v.  Superior  Court.  436  U.S.  84 
(1978) 

(3)  Require  stotes  to  serve  out-of-state  process  with  the  same  priority  and 
procedures  used  for  in-stote. 

(4)  Establish  guidelines  for  service  of  process  on  federal  employees  and 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 
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(5)  Create  a  presumption  of  address  for  future  proceedings  including 
enforcement  and  modification. 

(6)  Garify  that  intrastate  jurisdiction  is  child  based. 

(7)  Provide  for  the  use  of  a  national  subpoena  duces  tecum. 

(8)  Establish  the  priority  of  child  support  payments  over  federal  ddbts. 

(9)  Increase  coordination  of  information  exchange  between  states,  the  on-line 
computerization  to  permit  quicker  access  to  wage  and  locate  information 
on  a  national  level  by  state  agencies,  private  attorney  and  pro  se  parties 
to  protect  individual  privacy.  Establish  standards  for  the  input  of 
information. 

F.  Expand  the  definition  of  child  support. 

(1)  Include  temporary  child  support  orders  in  the  defmition  of  "fmal  order.* 

(2)  Include  payments  for  or  provisions  for  medical  and  health  care  expenses 
not  covered  by  health  insurance,  whether  current  or  in  arrears. 

(3)  Extend  child  support  for  high  school  students  until  age  20. 

(4)  Change  the  statute  of  limitations  on  child  support  arrearage  to  the 
attainment  of  age  21  or  10  years  from  the  date  such  support  was  due, 
whichever  occurs  later. 

G.  Expand  enforcement. 

(1)  Establish  models  for  the  effective  utilization  of  existing  and  proposed 
collection  procedures. 

(2)  Require  states  to  adopt  occupational  licensing  restrictions,  requiring  due 
process  standards  and  judicial  decision  making  authority. 

(3)  Amend  the  PKPA  to  establish  federal  court  jurisdiction  over  conflicting 
state  court  orders  on  child  support  and  custody  to  expeditiously  and  more 
efficiently  resolve  which  state  has  jurisdiction. 

(4)  Attach  retirement  benefits  with  proper  safeguards. 

(5)  Attach  bank  accounts  with  proper  safeguards. 
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H.   Bankniptcv  protections. 

(1)  Liberalize  procedures  for  filing  support  debt  claims  in  bankruptcy  court. 

(2)  Eliminate  the  automatic  stay  as  to  paternity  determinations,  divorce 
actions,  support  establishment  or  modification  and  support  collection 
actions. 

(3)  Expand  the  exception  of  discharge  to  include  property  division  orders  in 
addition  to  alimony,  maintenance  or  support  of  a  child  or  spouse. 

I.  Additional  issues. 

(1)  Establish  an  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement. 

(2)  Continue  and  expand  federal  incentive  payments  to  promote  prompt  and 
efficient  transitions  required  by  the  enactment  of  new  laws. 

If  further  information  or  details  are  desired,  please  contact  the  American  Academy  of 
Matrimonial  Lawyers  at 
(312)  263-6477. 


Michael  Albano,  President 

American  Academy  of  Matiimonial  Lawyers 

311  W.  Kansas  Avenue 

Independence  MO  64050 

Child  Support  Sub-Committee,  AAML  Legislation  Committee: 

Lawrence  D.  Diehl  Catherine  Holland  Petersen 

Attorney  at  Law  Petersen  Associates,  Inc. 

320  East  Broadway  PO  Box  1243 

PO  Box  1320  Norman  OK  73070 
Hopewell  VA  23860 

Harry  L.  Tindall 

Marion  F.  Dobbs  Tindall  &  Foster,  P.C. 

Attorney  at  Law  Attorneys  at  Law 

500  Fiftii  Avenue,  Suite  5530  2800  Texas  Commerce  Tower 

New  York  NY  101 10  Houston  TX  77002-3094 

Linda  Lea  M.  Viken  Ian  C.  McLachlan 

Viken,  Viken,  Pechota,  Leach  &  Dewell  185  Asylum  Stiwt 

1617  Sheridan  Lake  Road  City  Place  One,  36th  Floor 

Rapid  City  SD  57702  Hartford  CT  06103 
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A  BILL 


To  amend  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  grant  to 
Federal  courts  jurisdiction  to  determine,  in  cases  of 
conflicting  child  custody  or  support  orders,  which  order 
conforms  with  section  173 8 A  of  such  title. 

Be    it   enacted   by    the   Senate    and   House   of 

Representatives  of  the    United  States  of  America  in 

Congress  assembled,  That  section  1738A  of  title  28, 

United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 

following: 

"(h)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of 
any  action  to  determine,  in  the  case  of  a  dispute 
involving  custody  determinations  of  different  states, 
whether  such  custody  detenninations  were  made 
consistently  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(i)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  any 
action  to  determine,  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  involving 
child  support  determinations  of  different  states,  whether 
such  support  determinations  were  made  consistently  mth 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  the  Uniform  Interstate 
Family  Support  Act. " 
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STATEMENT  OF  BILL  HARRINGTON 
AMERICAN  FATHERS  COALITION 

TWO    YEAR    TIMF    LIMIT    ON 
CASH    ASSISTANCE 

The  American  Fathers  Coalition  supports  the  effort  of  President  Clinton  and  the  Clinton  Administration  to 
impose  time  limits  on  grants  for  cash  assistance  where  welfare  mothers  are  able  to  work  but  either  refuse 
to  work  or  fail  to  work  for  unacceptable  reasons.  We  fiilly  support  the  concept  of  "TOUGH  LOVE"  and 
the  proposition  of  focused  parental  responsibility.  Fathers  accept  the  notion  that  it  is  primarily  up  to 
parents  to  raise  children,  and  not  the  government.  Fathers  are  simply  requesting  that  government 
roadblocks  to  day  to  day  father  parenting  without  entitlement  funding,  as  an  alternative  to  automatic 
welfare  for  mothers  regardless  of  time  limits  or  other  new  conditions  imposed  by  welfare  reform,  be 
repealed  and  removed.  Children  have  two  parents  and  we  need  new  policies  that  give  the  other  parent 
support  for  their  role  in  children's  lives. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  when  fathers  with  children  on  AFDC  already  have  jobs,  as  most  do,  and  they  already 
have  incomes  above  the  poverty  level  as  does  the  majority,  and  if  these  fathers  are  able  to  care  for  their 
children  full  time  without  any  public  welfare,  and  these  fathers  want  to  raise  their  children  as  does  one 
third  up  to  one  half,  YES  33%  up  to  50%,  and  government  policy  does  not  provide  for  this  option,  AT 
ANY  TIME,  2-years  or  any  other  time,  then  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  we  are  not  doing  what  we  can  to  really 
help  children  in  dependency  lifestyles.  The  American  Fathers  Coalition  policy  proposals  on  FATHER 
CUSTODY  and  FATHER  AS  BABYSITTER  OF  FIRST  RESORT  are  the  policy  options  that  represent 
real  and  meaningful  choices  that  directly  benefit  children,  and  these  options  are  available  immediately, 
without  any  2-year  wait. 

In  reality  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  existing  anti-father  government  policy  is  really  oriented,  intentionally  or 
not,  to  KEEP  children  on  welfare,  to  KEEP  children  in  dependency  lifestyles,  to  KEEP  children  living  in 
at-risk  home  environments  for  abuse  and  neglect,  and  to  KEEP  fathers  away  from  day  to  day  parenting  of 
their  children.  The  net  result  is  that  fathers  KEEP  all  the  blame  and  receive  no  support  for  their  desire  to 
be  involved  as  responsible  parents.  This  happens  through  existing  discriminatory  practices  that  favor 
mothers  as  automatic  custodial  parents  and  which  treats  all  fathers  as  deadbeats.  This  isn't  a  pretty 
picture,  but  it  is  the  view  from  the  perspective  of  fathers  from  all  over  America. 

TIME  LIMIT  DEBATE 

As  previously  stated  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  the  American  Fathers  Coalition  strongly  supports  the  concept  of 
strict  time  limits  for  cash  grants  for  AFDC  cases.  We  know  that  for  some  welfare  mothers,  where  no 
fathers  are  honestly  identified  or  involved,  and  the  mothers  lack  any  necessary  social  skills  to  move  into 
independent  and  responsible  lifestyles,  or  mothers  are  in  households  with  chronic  unemployment,  that  a 
two  year  limit  may  seem  arbitrary  and  even  punitive.  For  the  large  majority  of  welfare  mothers, 
however,  a    2-year  limit  is  far  too  long  to  wait  for  pressure  to  change  their  attitudes  about  independence 
and  personal  responsibility. 

From  the  perspective  of  fathers,  we  see  this  issue  of  jobs  and  a  time  limit  as  only  one  sided.  The  reality  is 
that  the  majority  of  fathers  with  children  on  AFDC  already  have  jobs.  If  our  goal  is  to  place  children  with 
full  time  working  parents,  the  American  Fathers  Coalition  favors  an  IMMEDIATE  transfer  of  custody  to 
fathers  who  are  full  time  employed  and  have  incomes  above  the  poverty  level.  This  proposal  is  for 
mothers  who  have  been  on  welfare  for  6-months  or  longer.  IMMEDIATELY,  the  children  are  removed 
from  dependency  lifestyles,  IMMEDIATELY  the  children  are  removed  from  living  in  at-risk  home 
environments,  IMMEDIATELY  the  children  are  off  welfare  and  the  associated  stigma. 


WORK  ETHIC  NOT  FACTORED  INTO  WELFARE  REFORM 

The  BIGGEST  and  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  UNMET  NEED  for  welfare  mothers  is  obtaining  the  work 
ethic.  This  personality  trait  is  usually  received  from  fathers  in  intact  2-parent  homes.  None  of  the 
proposals  offered  through  welfare  reform  for  mothers  provides  for  this  important  psychological  factor. 
Failure  to  do  so  renders  make-work  programs  unlikely  to  succeed  and  unreliable  as  a  means  of  helping 
children  out  of  dependency  lifestyles. 
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WELFARE  MOTHERS  BENEFIT  FROM  FATHERS  POLICY  PROPOSAI^S 

Also,  IMMEDIATELY,  the  mothers  are  totally  able  to  pursue  solving  their  drug  or  alcohol  dependency 
problems,  completing  their  high  school  educations,  enrolling  in  job  training  prograins,  or  seeking  gainful 
employment  with  incomes  above  the  poverty  level.  They  will  have  full  time  to  devote  to  taking  care  of 
themselves.  They  will  also  know  that  when  they  are  self-sufficient,  that  presumptive  Joint  Custody  will  be 
there  for  them  to  resume  a  major  pari  of  their  children's  lives.  The  mothers  will  know  in  the  interim,  the 
children  are  living  with  their  father,  and  are  no  longer  at-risk  for  foster  programs  or  adoption.  The  three 
years  for  the  children  primarily  with  their  father  will  only  be  temporary,  unless  the  mother  fails  to  become 
self  sufficient  by  not  having  a  job  with  an  income  above  the  poverty  level  for  at  least  one  taxable  year. 

EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  NEEDED  -  NOT  MAKE  WORK  PROPOSALS 

The  fathers  position  is  that  welfare  mothers  are  most  in  need  of  counseling  for  assertiveness  training  and 
esteem  building  at  the  beginning  of  an  AFDC  case  and  then  completion  of  formal  high  school  education  or 
enrollment  in  a  job  training  program.  For  those  mothers  really  wanting  to  escape  the  welfare  system,  post 
graduate  education  is  needed  to  prevent  re-enrollment  in  welfare  which  happens  generally  four  or  five 
times  over  the  course  of  a  welfare  mother's  case  history.  What  is  needed  is  technical  training  or  education 
so  that  parent  will  have  the  total  ability  to  stay  out  of  the  welfare  system,  that  if  one  job  is  terminated  for 
whatever  reason,  that  the  person  has  the  ability  to  obtain  new  employment  to  avoid  re-entering  the  welfare 
system. 

Children  are  most  in  need  of  adult  supervision  and  role  modeling  by  parents  who  are  independent,  full 
time  employed,  and  who  have  total  responsibility  for  their  lives.  While  these  characteristics  are  generally 
imderstood  and  accepted,  they  are  not  a  factor  in  the  existing  social  welfare  system.  Excitement  and 
serious  discussion  of  the  2-year  time  limit  is  being  treated  like  shock  therapy.   It  is  not.   It  is  only  a  dose 
of  modem  reality  that  society  cannot,  and  will  not,  afford  to  totally  support  single  parent  households 
without  a  responsible  adult  who  possesses  the  work  ethic,  someone  who  sees  welfare  as  only  a  temporary 
measure,  and  not  as  a  lifestyle. 

CLINTON  PROPOSAL  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  FATHERS  PROPOSAL 

The  AFC  proposal  for  IMMEDIATE  relief,  within  one  year,  through  positive  father  parenting,  affects  up 
to  50%  of  the  AFDC  caseload.  At  best.  The  Clinton  Administration  proposal  reduces  the  AFDC  caseload 
by  1  %  per  year  at  best  up  to  the  year  2000. 

The  AFC  proposal  for  policy  options  with  IMMEDIATE  effect,  kicking  in  at  6-months  after  a  mother  is 
on  welfare,  is  a  reasonable  compromise  between  President  Clinton's  2-year  limit  and  the  total  shock 
policy  of  ending  welfare  NOW,  advocated  by  Charles  Murray,  and  others. 

DOUBTERS  ARGUMENTS 

For  those  who  automatically  argue  against  this  proposal  either  because  they  believe  that  fathers  are  really 
incapable  of  parenting  full  time,  or  because  they  feel  that  fathers  with  children  on  welfare  really  don't  care 
at  all,  we  say  it  is  time  to  find  out.  If  fathers  really  do  not  come  forward,  nothing  changes,  and  we  know 
that  anti-father  biases  are  well  based.  If  fathers  really  do  come  forward  and  request  parenting  for  their 
AFDC  children,  everyone  wins  and  we  know  that  fathers  really  want  to  be  involved.  The  worst  we  have 
to  fear  is  destroying  one  of  the  big  anti-father  myths.  The  American  Fathers  Coalition  says  it  is  time  to 
find  out. 

The  tragic  reality  is  that  for  nearly  half  of  welfare  mothers,  a  positive  father  option  is  a  realistic  option 
that  has  never  been  researched,  and  in  effect,  has  been  totally  ignored.  Our  government  has  no 
understanding  of  the  motivations  and  commitment  of  fathers.  What  is  needed  is  a  positive  parenting 
option,  an  option  with  pareiital  dignity  as  the  anchor  of  the  policy  proposal.  This  is  the  policy  option  the 
American  Fathers  Coalition  has  to  offer,  along  with  the  research  to  back  it  up.  The  missing  financial 
statistic  is  what  is  the  harm  to  children  from  missing  out  on  positive  father  parenting?  We  cannot  begin  to 
even  calculate  the  lifetime  damage  to  fatherless  children  so  we  just  ignore  it  and  settle  for  just  blaming  all 
the  fathers,  as  if  they  fit  one  psychological  profile  represented  by  deadbeat  dad  myths. 
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FATHER  LOVE  AS  A  POLICY  OPTION 

FATHER  LOVE  is  an  immediate  option  that  doesn't  take  any  time  to  put  into  effect.  FATHER  LOVE  is 
IMMEDIATE  and  UNCONDITIONAL.  FATHER  LOVE  is  TOTALLY  TAX  FREE.  FATHER  LOVE 
is  a  policy  that  does  not  need  six  months,  and  certainly  not  two  years,  to  warm  up,  consider  the  benefits, 
and  evaluate.  FATHER  LOVE  is  emotional  and  psychological  support  every  child  needs  as  much  as  they 
can  receive.  YET,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  FATHER  LOVE  between  fathers  and  children  is  a  much  sought 
after  social  result  that  existing  government  policy  goes  out  of  its  way  to  prevent,  especially  for  children  in 
AFDC  programs. 

r.RHATF„ST  DAMAGE  IS  TO  CHILDREN  BY  FAILING  TO  ENACT  WELFARE  REFORM 

PATERNAL  DEPRIVATION  is  a  social  disease  that  needs  to  be  stamped  out  if  we  are  to  have  any 
chance  of  helping  millions  of  children.  New  legislation  is  needed  if  positive  father  parenting  is  to  have 
any  chance  to  flourish.  This  is  especially  true  for  the  necessity  of  positive  father  parenting  by  unmarried 
fathers.  These  fathers  need  official  support  for  their  desire  to  be  involved  parents,  and  the  only  way  it  is 
going  to  happen  is  through  new  legislation  originating  with  a  federal  mandate  to  the  states.  The  states 
have  failed  miserably  to  accept  any  notion  of  positive  father  parenting.  They  just  focus  on  automatic 
custody  for  mothers  and  child  support  for  the  fathers.  They  do  not  even  fathom  the  desire  of  fathers  to  be 
involved  as  day  to  day  functioning  parents.  This  is  the  continuing  harm  to  children,  without  new 
legislation  focusing  on  fairness  in  paternity  identification  procedures,  nothing  changes. 

The  .Absent  Fathers  Syndrome  is  America's  greatest  social  catastrophe.  As  stated  again  for  the  umpteenth 
time  in  Parade  magazine  on  Sunday  August  14th,  1994,  that  children  in  single  parent  maternal  homes,  are 
at  the  greatest  risk  for  child  abuse  and  neglect,  government  policy  acts  to  effectively  KEEP  children  in 
these  destructive  environments,  as  if  that  is  in  their  best  interest,  even  when  we  know  it  is  not. 

Instead  of  working  mightily  to  sympathize  automatically  with  all  welfare  mothers,  as  if  that  is  our  only 
policy  option,  and  they  are  all  deserving  of  official  support  just  because  they  are  mothers,  and  then  create 
new  programs  to  KEEP  these  children  in  dependency  lifestyles  with  their  mothers,  America  needs  new 
programs  to  get  children  out  of  dependency  lifestyles  and  off  of  welfare  roles. 

The  following  proposal  is  intended  to  be  a  major  alternative  and  begin  the  debate  on  a  positive  role  for 
fathers  in  national  family  policy  issues. 

AMERICAN  FATHERS  COALITION  WELFARE  POLICY  PROPOSAL 

NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  POVERTY 

CHAIRMAN  FORD,  the  American  Fathers  Coalition  believes  that  in  those  welfare  cases  where  one 
parent,  is  on  welfare  for  six  months  or  more  and  is  also  able  to  work  but  fails  to  do  so,  and  the  other 
parent  is  able  to  support  the  children  financially  out  of  welfare  and  off  of  entitlement  funds 
IMMEDIATELY,  and  the  other  parent  cannot  make  that  same  guarantee,  that  the  parent  who  can  avoid 
welfare  for  the  children  IMMEDIATELY  and  remove  children  IMMEDIATELY  from  dependency 
lifestyles,  should  be  favored  for  custody  temporarily  for  three  years.  The  other  parent  can  then  enroll  in 
AA  or  other  anti  drug  dependency  programs,  enroll  in  self  esteem  building  and  assertiveness  training 
classes,  complete  their  high  school  education,  enroll  in  a  job  training  program,  obtain  an  advanced 
educational  degree,  or  get  actual  work  experience.  Then  after  one  taxable  year  of  full  employment  above 
the  poverty  level,  that  parent  could  then  petition  the  Court  for  significant  or  equal  time  with  the  children 
under  presumptive  joint  custody. 

We  understand  that  in  normal  contested  custody  proceedings  between  non-welfare  working  parents,  that 
money  is  not  and  should  not  be  a  decisive  factor.  However,  in  welfare  cases,  where  poverty  is  the  main 
issue,  or  at  least  is  argued  as  the  priority  to  avoid  for  children,  and  avoiding  dependency  lifestyles  for  the 
children  is  our  national  goal,  then  it  is  not  only  reasonable  but  mandatory,  that  America  face  the  fact  that 
positive  father  parenting,  where  fathers  with  children  on  AFDC  want  to  assume  primary  responsibility  for 
the  children,  that  a  national  campaign  of  discrimination  against  poverty  be  instituted,  and  working  fathers 
be  favored  and  supported  for  a  three  year  period  of  custody,  over  non-working,  non-supporting  mothers. 
We  believe  non-dependency  lifestyles  should  be  a  national  policy  as  in  the  BEST  INTEREST  OF  THE 
CHILD.   In  these  instances,  a  working  income  for  one  parent  should  be  a  positive  decisive  factor  to  a 
Court  official  determining  a  change  of  temporary  custody  of  children. 
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If  America  can  set  a  goal  as  we  did  in  1961  of  going  to  the  moon  by  1970,  America  can  set  a  domestic 
goal  of  cutting  AFDC  cases  by  50%  by  the  year  2000.  H.R.  4605  to  be  effective,  and  to  "END 
WELFARE  AS  WE  KNOW  IT"  such  a  goal  is  needed.  The  failure  to  include  such  a  goal  means  we 
intend  to  fail  in  making  any  real  changes  in  the  AFDC  system. 

Without  the  above  policies  in  place,  and  without  the  benefit  of  positive  father  parenting  in  legislation  as  a 
serious  option,  WELFARE  REFORM  IS  DOOMED  TO  OUTRIGHT  FAILURE  OR  LIMITED 
SUCCESS  !!!  Our  country,  and  millions  of  needy  children,  deserve  better. 

FATHERS  WITH  CHILDREN  ON  AFDC  PROGRAMS  HAVE  INCOMES  OVER  SIS.OOOOO 

The  average  incomes  of  fathers  with  children  on  AFDC  programs  is  $15,300.00.  This  is  compared  to 
mothers  with  average  incomes  under  $4,000.00.  This  statistic  was  first  revealed  in  a  Congressional  report 
by  Congressmembers:  Clay  Shaw,  Fred  Grandy,  and  Nancy  Johnson.  If  the  issue  is  poverty  for 
children,  and  one  parent  has  the  financial  ability  to  raise  the  children  out  of  poverty  and  off  of  welfare, 
that  parent  should  be  favored  on  the  basis  of  the  best  interest  of  the  children  and  tax  savings  to  American 
taxpayers.   The  failure  to  support  the  father  option  for  temporary  custody  is  simply  gender  discrimination 
in  favor  of  mothers  keeping  their  children,  even  if  it  means  the  mothers  preference  is  dependency 
lifestyles  and  a  life  on  welfare  with  the  children.  Paying  more  child  support  is  not  the  issue.   Again,  for 
AFDC  cases,  even  if  the  child  support  orders  were  paid  in  full  and  on  time,  less  that  5%  of  mothers 
would  be  off  welfare  without  the  mother  also  working.  Therefore,  a  more  realistic  policy  option  is 
needed,  and  that  option  is  positive  father  parenting. 

FATHERS  AS  BABYSITTERS  OF  FIRST  RESORT 

A  national  policy  of  fathers,  and  fathers  family  members,  as  babysitters  of  first  resort,  would  be  a  great 
national  benefit  to  children  on  AFDC  programs,  as  well  as  their  mothers.  Child  care  was  identified 
during  House  Human  Resources  Subcommittee  hearings  on  July  26-27-28-28  of  1994,  as  one  of  the  two 
greatest  obstacles  for  welfare  mothers  to  deal  with  in  fmding  private  employment  to  overcome  the  benefits 
of  publicly  supported  welfare.  The  other  major  factor  was  health  care. 

Loving  fathers  and  family  members  of  fathers  as  babysitters  should  be  made  a  mandatory  option  for 
welfare  mothers  to  pursue  before  they  are  allowed  to  file  for  paid  child  care.  Here  is  a  family  option  that 
has  great  family  policy  benefits,  at  no  social  or  taxpayer  cost.   Many  unmarried  fathers,  like  the  recent 
unmarried  teenage  father  in  Michigan  who  won  custody  of  his  infant  daughter,  have  no  idea  of  their  legal 
rights  to  be  involved  as  parents  in  their  children's  lives  until  a  later  time,  if  ever.  A  policy  of  father  as 
babysitter  of  first  resort,  along  with  written  informational  materials  provided  to  mothers  in  pre-natal 
checkups  and  prepared  childbirth  classes,  as  proposed  by  the  Clinton  Administration  in  H.R.  4605,  would 
gready  benefit  children  and  assist  the  mothers  in  seeking  private  employment  or  enrolling  in  job  training 
programs. 

A  policy  of  father  as  babysitter  of  first  resort  could  serve  as  an  icebreaker  for  some  fathers  in  being 
actively  involved  in  the  physical  care  of  their  children.  This  could  result  in  more  father  participation  in 
the  lives  of  their  children,  reducing  the  likelihood  that  taxpayers  would  be  forced  to  totally  support  the 
child  until  age  18. 

ACCESS.  VISITATION.  AND  PARENTING  TIME  ISSUES 

CHAIRMAN  FORD,  throughout  the  series  of  hearings  you  have  held,  beginning  on  March  15th,  and  then 
again  on  July  26-27-28-29,  you  have  asked  wimesses  to  comment  on  the  linkage  between  visitation  and 
payment  of  child  support.  We  support  the  policy  that  the  two  issues  are  interconnected  and  inseparable. 
Custody  cannot  remain  solely  a  state  issue  while  child  support  is  both  a  federal  and  state  issue,  with  the 
federal  government  playing  a  greater  role. 

FIRST,  the  American  Fathers  Coalition  requests  that  we  stop  using  the  term  "visitation"  in  its  entirety.  In 
legal  proceedings,  a  parent  with  only  visitation  rights  means  a  parent  without  all  other  legal  rights.  In 
reality,  children  have  two  parents,  and  in  most  cases,  children  spend  time  in  two  homes.  Children  visit 
neighbors  and  friends,  not  one  of  their  parents.  It  is  true  that  children  may  spend  a  majority  of  time  in 
one  home,  but  they  live  in  two  homes.  Children  have  their  names  on  the  doors  of  both  homes.  A  term 
such  as  visitation  applies  to  VISITING  PRISONERS  in  jail,  and  not  to  children  spending  residential  time 
with  the  other  parent.   It  is  a  denigrating  term  against  a  parent,  and  it  should  no  longer  be  used,  not  in  an 
era  where  both  parents  are  assumed  to  have  both  legal  rights  and  legal  responsibilities. 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN,  the  American  Fathers  Coalition  supports  the  Clinton  Administration  in  its 
recommendation  for  serious  tunding  for  enforcement  of  parenting  time  between  children  and  their  parents, 
in  most  cases  between  children  and  their  fathers.  Sadly,  many  mothers  treat  their  children  as  personal 
propeny  and  arbitrarily  withhold  them  from  residential  time  with  their  fathers.  This  is  wrong  and 
provably  harmfiil  to  children.  The  pain  and  suffering  can  last  a  lifetime  from  not  knowing  or  seeing  a 
parent. 

FATHERS  NEED  HELP  TO  ENFORCE  THEIR  LAWFUL  PARENTING  TIME  WITH  THEIR 
CHILDREN.  Fathers  need  help  with  coimseling,  mediation,  appointment  of  Guardians  Ad  Litem,  to  see 
their  children  and  to  conununicate  with  mothers  to  allow  this  voluntarily.  However,  in  some  cases, 
fathers  also  need  assistance  of  law  enforcement  agencies  to  enforce  their  residential  parenting  time  with 
their  children.  Today,  the  states  do  not  provide  money  nor  do  they  support  enforcement  of  Custodial 
Interference  laws.  The  Parent  Locator  Program  should  be  available  to  fathers  to  locate  their  missing 
children.  Some  attorney  time  for  fathers  will  be  needed  in  cases  where  Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  or 
Motions  for  Contempt  may  be  needed  to  get  the  children  away  from  their  mothers. 

Serious  funding  is  needed,  on  a  par  with  child  support  enforcement  ftinding,  to  minimize  parental 
kidnapping  of  children  and  holding  children  as  financial  hostages,  as  happens  in  too  many  cases.  The 
mothers  feel  the  only  way  they  have  control  of  their  troubles  lives, is  to  have  total  control  of  their  ex- 
husbands  or  boyfriends.  And  the  only  way  that  can  happen  is  for  mothers  to  have  absolute  control  of  the 
children.  Then,  the  mothers  can  obtain  automatic  sympathy  for  their  desperate  situations,  and  they  have 
no  father  around  to  challenge  their  actions.  This  is  the  destructive  cycle  of  fear  and  control  that  needs  to 
be  broken  to  stop  children  from  being  caught  in  the  middle  between  conflicting  parents. 

The  American  Fathers  Coalition  will  offer  a  propo.sed  amendment  to  increa.se  funding  for  years  after  the 
first  two  years.  We  have  no  problem  with  the  initial  funding  that  is  proposed  in  H.R.  4605  as  it  will  take 
sometime  for  local  organizations  to  develop  plans  with  local  governmental  authorities  and  make  grant 
proposals.  But  after  the  initial  period,  fathers  will  make  big  demands  for  services  as  this  is  a  major 
problem  that  has  not  been  seriously  investigated  and  the  exact  number  of  likely  cases  is  unknown.   Again, 
we  commend  President  Clinton  for  beginning  the  first  ever  program  of  enforcement  of  parenting  time 
between  children  and  their  parents.   For  the  first  time  in  American  history,  both  sides  of  a  divorce  decree 
will  now  he  enforced  !!! 

7  POINT  AFC  PLAN 

Our  intent  is  to  take  the  President's  Plan,  H.R.  4605,  and  reshape  it  into  legislation  that  can  seriously 
improve  the  lifestyle  opportunities  for  millions  of  children.  OUR  AMERICAN  FATHERS  COALITION 
PLAN,  IS  THE  ONLY  WELFARE  REFORM  PLAN,  THAT  GIVES  CHILDREN  A  FATHER,  AND  A 
REALISTIC  OPPORTUNITY'  TO  ESCAPE  A  LIFELONG  DEPENDENCY  LIFESTYLE.  For  this 
reason  alone,  this  proposal  deserves  serious  consideration. 

FATHER  LOVE  is  the  cheapest  investment  in  the  lives  of  AFDC  children.  The  AFC  7-point  plan, 
attached  to  this  statement,  is  a  plan  for  survival  with  dignity  for  one  third  to  one  half  of  all  children  on 
AFDC  grants.  This  means  IMMEDIATE  relief  with  non-dependency  lifestyles,  within  one  year,  for 
between  4,000,000  and  6,000,000  children.  This  means  IMMEDIATELY,  children  are  out  of 
dependency  lifestyles,  IMMEDIATELY  out  of  AT-RISK  home  environments,  and  IMMEDIATELY 
taxpayers  not  financially  supporting  unnecessary  welfare  caseloads.  This  policy  allows  fathers  raising 
their  children  without  even  a  penny  of  entitlement  funding  on  a  temporary  three  year  plan.  THIS  IS  A 
WIN-WIN-WIN  plan  at  taxpayer  savings  of  up  to  #100  Billion  aimually  through  reduced  caseloads. 

RESEARCH  SUPPORT  FOR  POSITIVE  FATHER  PARENTING 

On  June  23,  1994,  the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities  made  the  following  comment  on  the 
destructive  namre  of  welfare  lifestyles  for  children.  They  said: 

"There  is,  however,  strong  evidence  that  poverty  harms  children.  Poor  families  often  live  in 
substandard  housing  and  have  difficulty  purchasing  basic  necessities  such  as  food  and  clothing.  Research 
has  demonstrated  that  poor  children  are  more  likely  than  nonpoor  children  to  be  too  short  and  too 
thin  for  their  age.  Poor  children  also  tend  to  develop  weaker  academic  skills  than  nonpoor  children.  And 
poor  children  who  live  in  poor  neighborhoods  are  less  likely  than  affluent  children  to  complete  high 
school..." 

The  1990  Census  showed  that  1,400,000  fathers  are  single  parent  heads  of  households,  and  is  the  fastest 
growing  family  unit  in  America.   Fathers  can  do  the  job.  And  44%  of  the  children  living  with  their 
fathers  are  girls. 
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Research  shows  that  children  living  with  their  fathers  compares  favorably  in  all  other  areas  of  parenting  to 
children  in  2-parent  homes,  in  stark  contrast  to  underachievement  levels  with  children  living  with  their 
mothers  in  single  parent  households. 

Book  by  Dr.  Henry  Biller,  Fathers  and  Families  and  the  Father-Factor  discuss  in  detail  the  importance  of 
father\child  relationships.   Father  Hunger  by  Dr.  Margo  Maine  goes  into  the  detail  about  girls  suffering 
from  die  loss  of  positive  father  parenting.  The  Atlantic  Mondily  article,  April  of  1993,  Dan  Quayle  Was 
Right,  by  Barbara  Whitehead  continues  vmchallenged  as  a  piece  about  the  disadvantages  of  our  current 
divorce  system. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  MISINFORMATION 

Instead  of  the  government  destroying  a  middle  class  or  working  class  parent,  like  a  father,  with  a  job  and 
income  above  the  poverty  level,  our  existing  CHILD  SUPPORT  system  enforced  by  OCSE,  inakes 
money  the  only  issue  and  degrades  fathers  into  working  poor  parents,  while  the  other  parent  remains  on 
AFDC. 

The  reality,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  is  that  even  if  child  support  is  paid  in  full  and  on  time  to  welfare  mothers, 
that  more  than  95%  will  stay  on  AFDC  and  not  rise  above  the  poverty  level.  This  is  why  a  new  approach 
is  needed. 

DEMOCRATS  have  a  hard  time  wiUi  this  issue,  but  it  is  time  the  myth  is  challenged.   DEMOCRATS 
boast  support  for  unemployed  men,  especially  laborers  in  many  critical  areas  of  employment  all  over  the 
United  States.   DEMOCRATS  offer  support  for  these  men  through  job  training  and  unemployment 
programs.   YET,  when  one  of  these  unemployed  MALE  LABORING  DEMOCRATS,  is  also  a  divorced 
or  paternity  fadier,  HE  SUDDENLY  BECOMES  A  DEADBEAT  DAD  AND  THE  OBJECT  OF 
HATRED  AND  ANIMOSITY.  H.R.  4605,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  offer  a  new  attimde  about  these 
fathers,  and  a  more  realistic  need  for  assistance  to  assist  the  fathers  into  financial  support  for  their  children 
and\or  including  payment  alternatives. 

DEMOCRATS  are  also  having  a  hard  time  with  accurate  statistics  on  unpaid  and\or  uncollected  child 
support.  Clinton  Administration  officials,  beginning  with  President  Clinton  on  June  14th  in  Kansas  City, 
and  Secretary  Shalala  in  her  Congressional  testimony,  and  Mary  Jo  Bane  of  the  Administration  for 
Children  and  Families  in  her  testimony  have  all  mis-quoted  and  mis-stated  the  research  of  the  Urban 
Institute. 

Elaine  Sorenson,  the  report  author,  said  the  $34  BILLION  unpaid  child  support  statistic  was  just  a 
guesstimate,  not  a  fact  that  should  be  quoted  by  anyone  as  a  statistic,  yet  that  is  exactly  what  has  occurred. 
The  $34  BILLION  DOLLAR  guesstimate  includes  payments  by  dead  fathers,  unemployed  fathers, 
disabled  fathers,  teenage  fathers  unable  to  work,  and  also  fathers  with  equal  legal  and  physical  custody 
where  no  child  support  payments  could  even  be  legally  ordered.  Additionally,  these  numbers  include 
paternity  fathers  where  the  mothers  have  never  even  identified  the  fathers  names  so  this  statistic  also 
includes  fictional  fathers. 

This  terribly  misquoted  statistic  is  wrong  by  a  factor  of  nearly  $700% .  President  Clinton  has  often  made  a 
general  comment  that  bad  facts-make  bad  policy-make  bad  law,  or  words  to  that  effect.   Here  we  have  the 
President  himself,  misled  by  poor  staff  work,  misleading  the  American  people  that  unpaid  child  support  is 
a  $34  (court  Ordered)  BILLION  DOLLAR  problem  when  it  is  only  a  $5  BILLION  DOLLAR  problem 
per  year.  Worse  yet,  there  is  nothing  Court  Ordered  about  the  $34  BILLION  DOLLAR  number.  The 
Clinton  Administration  needs  to  offer  the  American  people  a  statement  of  clarification  on  this  nimiber. 

America's  responsible  fathers  are  being  subjected  to  legislative  terrorism  based  on  this  bad  statistic,  as 
almost  every  member  of  Congress  wants  tougher  child  support  legislation  even  without  knowing  what 
effect  it  will  really  have.  The  tragic  reality  is  that  tough  etiforcement  legislation  already  exists  and  has 
shown  poor  results,  not  from  lack  of  aggressive  enforcement,  but  they  are  trying  to  collect  from  people, 
who  for  the  most  part,  just  don't  have  it. 

But,  armed  with  statistics  like  $34  BILLION  DOLLARS  NUMBERS,  Congress  can  easily  be  stampeded 
into  new  legislation  that  will  have  counterproductive  results.   NEW,  TOUGHER,  CHILD  SUPPORT 
LEGISLATION  IS  NOT  NEEDED  !!!  What  is  needed  is  positive  father  parenting  options.  The  1990 
Census  showed  that  when  fathers  have  JOINT  LEGAL  CUSTODY  that  child  support  payments  are  made 
in  over  90%  of  cases,  in  full,  and  on  time.  This  compares  to  overall  records  with  fathers  paying  in  fiill 
and  on  time  in  about  35%  of  the  cases.   These  are  fathers  with  little  or  no  contact  with  their  children.   The 
cheapest  way  to  volimtarily  increase  child  support  payments  is  simply  to: 
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LET  THE  FATHERS  SEE  THE  CHILDREN  !!! 
STOP  THE  KIDNAPPING  BY  MOTHERS  WHO  HOLD  CHILDREN  AS  RNANCIAL  HOSTAGES  !!! 

WELFARE  REFORM  COSTS  AND  SAVINGS 

President  Clinton  deserves  credit  for  raising  the  issue  of  time  limits  and  severe  consequences  for  parents 
not  supporting  their  children,  financially  and  otherwise.  Our  fathers  general  position  is  that  positive  father 
parenting  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effective  solution  to  nearly  half  of  pending  AFDC  cases.  In  areas  of 
temporary  unemployment,  or  areas  where  a  father  can  function  and  support  the  children,  it  is  positively 
cheaper  and  more  effective  for  the  government  to  support  the  AFC  plan  for  welfare  reform  than  to 
continue  supporting  the  existing  system  with  only  minor  modification  of  programs  and  policies.  YET, 
MR.  CHAIRMAN,  there  is  serious  talk  of  spending  millions  of  additional  tax  dollars  pursuing  marginal 
results  like  license  revocation  schemes. 

Congressman  Rick  Santorum  also  deserves  significant  credit  for  establishing  the  certainty  of  total  welfare 
costs  annually  in  excess  of  combines  State  and  Federal  revenues  in  excess  of  $200  Billion.  Congressman 
Santorum  provided  this  breakdown  for  the  record  in  the  July  26-27-28-29,  1994  hearings. 

The  AFC  proposals  for  33%  to  50%  caseload  reduction  could  seriously  result  in  annual  taxdoUar  savings 
of  $67,000,000,000  up  to  $100,000,000,000.  We  wonder  aloud  how  this  option  can  continue  to  be 
avoided  when  the  need  for  consideration  is  so  great? 

What  is  needed  for  the  mothers  though,  is  a  clear  policy,  that  physically  having  a  child  is  not  an  absolute 
entitlement  to  keeping  that  child  when  totally  dependent  upon  taxpayer  financial  support.  On  any 
costVbenefit  assessment,  FATHER  CUSTODY  is  a  more  positive  economic  option  by  any  measure  than 
continuing  with  the  existing  anti-father  program.  The  taxdoUar  savings  scream  out  for  attention  and 
action. 

CRIME  AND  WELFARE 

The  key  factor  in  Congressional  debate  over  the  Crime  Bill  and  Welfare  Reform  Is  absent  fathers  and 
fatherless  children.  Overwhelming!)',  the  children  who  are  committing  crimes,  and  also  who  are  crune 
victims,  and  children  from  fatherless  homes.   America  Is  paying  a  terrible  price  for  forcing  fathers  away 
from  their  children.  Supporting  the  American  Fathers  Coalition  proposals  for  FATHER  CUSTODY  and 
BABYSITTER  OF  FIRST  RESORT  can  have  long  term  and  wide  ranging  social  benefits.  It  is  time  we 
come  face  to  face  with  anti-father  discrimination  in  our  Family  Law  Courtrooms,  because  our  failures  and 
showing  up  every  day  in  Criminal  Law  Courtrooms.  And  it  is  welfare  fimding  that  is  the  driving  force  is 
too  many  of  these  cases. 

SUMMARY 

America  is  facing  a  welfare  crisis.  American  parents  are  stretched  to  the  maximum  trying  to  raise 
children  In  an  environment  where  there  is  greater  pressure  to  purchase  and  consume  new  products,  and 
take  priority  to  please  yourself,  Uian  to  take  proper  care  of  their  children.  The  role  of  fathers  has  been 
pushed  to  the  periphery  of  family  life,  and  new  values  combined  with  new  social  policies  are  needed  to 
bring  fathers  back  into  the  social  and  family  dynamic  mainstream.  Children  are  suffering  immeasurably 
without  positive  father  parenting. 

Where  one  parent  is  a  working  parent,  and  able  to  support  that  child  without  entitlement  funding,  and  the 
other  parent  files  for  welfare  with  the  children  and  is  unable  to  independently  financially  support  the 
children,  the  working  parent  should  be  favored  by  written  social  policy  over  the  non-working  parent  for 
temporary  custody  of  the  children.  Positive  struggle  and  lutlonal  debate  over  new  policy  options  will  be 
of  benefit  for  millions  of  children  living  in  dependence  lifestyles. 

Even  though  the  Clinton  plan  talks  tough  about  joiiu  financial  support,  they  do  not  put  policy  behind  It  for 
the  mothers,  and  in  the  written  proposals  included  in  H.R.  4605,  fathers  continue  to  bear  the  total 
financial  burden  of  financially  supporting  their  children  along  with  the  government,  but  not  the  mothers. 
This  Is  not  equal  rights  and  equal  respoaslhllity  that  women's  groups  protest  about  !!! 
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CONCLUSION 

The  American  Fathers  Coalition  policy  proposals  of  FATHER  CUSTODY  in  selected  cases,  and  the 
general  FATHER  AS  BABYSITTER  OF  FIRST  RESORT  as  applied  in  all  cases,  should  be  adopted  by 
Congress  as  part  of  any  approved  Welfare  Reform  legislation.  Any  proposal  that  could  possibly  reduce 
the  AFDC  caseload  by  33%  up  to  50%  in  one  year  is  deserving  of  special  consideration.  Any  proposals 
that  would  reduce  AFDC  costs  to  taxpayers  at  $100  BILLION  per  year,  combined  State  and  Federal 
taxdollars,  are  especially  deserving  of  consideration. 

A  2-year  time  limit  may  be  reasonable  for  selected  cases  where  working  fathers  are  not  involved,  but 
quicker  action  is  needed  where  active  fathers  are  involved  if  we  are  have  any  hope  of  reducing  AFDC 
caseloads.  When  fathers  are  already  employed  and  earning  incomes  above  the  poverty  level,  fathers 
should  receive  IMMEDIATE  temporary  custody,  and  allow  the  mothers  total  freedom  to  get  their  lives  in 
order  where  someday  they  can  earn  above  the  poverty  level  and  share  equally  in  all  areas  of  childrearing. 
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'     CLOStUP 

Inattention  to  fathers  will  hurt 
welfare  refomi,  advocates  fear 


By  Vanessa  Galuman 
Knighl-Ridder  Newspapers 
■  WASHINGTON  -  In  President 
Clinton's  wel&re-reform  proposal, 
one  group  was  largely  left  out  of  the 
plan  to  make  more  bmilies  self- 
sufSdent:  Others. 

-  -  The  inattention  to  fathers  illus- 
..trates  a  lack  of  appreciation  for  their 
.role  and  will  frustrate  efforts  to  get 
bmilies  off  weliiare,  say  those  who 
work  with  young  fathers. 

The  legislation,  aimed  at  getting 
welfare  recipients  into  private-sector 
or  community-ser/ice  jobs  in  a  two- 
year  period,  outlines  more  aggres- 
sive efforts  to  collect  child-support 
payments.  But  it  does  little  to  en- 
"  courage  job-training  or  parenting 
■  programs  for  those  not  receiving  the 
checks,  namely  the  fathers. 

"I  think  it's  by  design,"  said 
Derwin  Brown,  an  Atlanta  police 
'Tieutenant  whose  Fathers  Founda- 
tion Inc.  teaches  young  men  bow  to 
raise  their  children. 

"I  don't  think  the  system  is  set  up 
to  help  the  bmily  unit.  The  goal  is  to 
relieve  the  tax  burden  but  not  so 
much  to  put  the  family  back  together. 
They  have  a  place  for  black  men  and 
boys,  and  that's  prison." 
.;  The  reform  proposal  would  let 
states  channel  10  percent  of  welfare 
money  into  demonstration  projects 
to  train  non-custodial  parents,  said 
Bruce  Reed,  Clinton's  deputy  assis- 
tant for  domestic  polic>'. 

But  with  a  tight  budget,  demon- 
stration projects  are  not  ensured, 
said  Charles  Ballard,  founder  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Responsive  Fa- 
therhood and  Family  Development  in 
Cleveland.  To  be  taken  seriously, 
specific  programs  hav?  to  be  outlined 
in  the  legislation,  he  said. 


"The  welfare  system  doesn't 
need  reforming  —  it  needs  trans- 
forming," said  Ballard,  whose  pro- 
gram counsels  200  fathers,  including 
some  imprisoned.  "It  needs  a  bmily 
focus  with  the  father  as  the  head. 
"That's  nothing  against  the  mothers. 
But  the  mothers  can't  do  it  all." 

The  prime  welfare  program.  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC),  was  creat«l  to  help  children 
in  female-headed  households.  Since 
then,  rules  have  been  liberalized  to 
allow  families  to  receive  aid  if  both 
parents  have  been  unemptoyed  for  a 
kmg  period.  Even  so,  men  make  up 
less  than  4  percent  of  welfare  benefi- 
dahes. 

Fathers'-rigfats  advocates  say  the 
government  encourages  welfare  de- 
pendency by  giving  unemployed 
mothers  sole  custody  of  childien. 

"Fathers  have  no  roles  in  their 
children's  lives  other  than  'cash 
cow.'"  said  Stuart  Miller,  senior 
legislative  analyst  for  the  American 
Fathers  Coalition.  "The  taxpayers 
are  really  subsidizing  a  maternal 
preference." 

Child  support  is  one  way  the 
administration  expects  fathers  to  in- 
crease their  contribution  to  the  9  mil- 
lion children  supported  by  AFDC. 
The  program  hopes  to  increase  the 
$14  biUion  collected  annually  to 
S2S  billion  by  2000. 

Eighty  percent  of  non-custodiai 
fathers  spend  less  than  15  percent  of 
their  income  on  child  support,  ac- 
cording to  an  Urban  institute  study. 

'^e  conduded  that  the  average 
father  can  pay  more  child  support." 
said  Elaine  Sorensen,  the  senior 
research  associate  who  conducted 
thfi  study. 
'The  fathers'  coalition  says  that 


even  if  all  child-support  payments 
were  collected,  they  ivould  barely 
make  a  dent  in  getting  mothers  off 
welfare.  The  coalition  proposes  giv- 
ing working  fathers  custody  of  chil- 
dren so  the  mothers  can  pursue  an 
education  or  job  training.  Once  she 
maintains  a  job  paying  more  than 
$15,000  a  year,  she  could  petition  the 
court  for  joint  custody. 

"Children  living  with  their  fathers 
would  totally  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  any  entitlement  spending,"  said 
Bin  Harrington,  national  director  of 
the  coalition  of  17  groups. 

With  high  unemployment  among 
black  males,  the  government  has  to 
give  some  attention  to  fathers  who 
have  no  jobs  or  job  skills,  say  those 
who  work  with  them. 

"They  are  talking  about  training 
the  mothers,  but  they  need  to  train 
the  fathers,"  said  Brown.  'They 
could  even  put  them  in  government 
service  like  they  are  doing  with  the 
students.  That  way,  they  know  they 
can  collect  the  child  support." 

A  recent  study  by  the  Joint  Center 
for  Political  and  Economic  Change 
that  looked  at  37  black-male-only 
programs  m  sbc  cities  found  them 
foundering  with  little  funding  and 
limited  training. 

Some  financial  and  technical  help 
for  these  efforts,  at  the  same  time 
teenage  mothe.-s  are  being  pushed 
toward  self-suRiacncy.  could  be  a 
more  comprehensive  approach  to  the 
problem,  said  Ballard  and  others.   . 

"Nobody  can  change  the  welfare 
system  unless  fathers  become  more 
responsible,"  Ballard  said.  "We  have 
to  change  how  the  man  thinks  and 
f.-els  about  himself,  his  children  and 
theu-  mother." 
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Fathers'  welfare  reform: 
Take  custody  from  mothers 

Group  cites  savings  from  keeping  kids  off  public  aid 


By  Cheryl  Wetzstein 


A«  child-support  enforcement 
emerges  as  a  key  part  of  welfare 
reform,  a  fathers'  group  is  chal- 
lenging the  presumption  that  chil- 
dren must  enter  the  welfare  sys- 
tem with  their  mothers. 

"Let  the  fathers  have  the  chil- 
dren if  the  mother  isgoingtogoon 
welfare  with  them,"  said  Bill  Har- 
rington, national  director  of  the 
American  Fathers  Coalition 
(AFC),  based  in  Ikcoma,  Wash. 

A  \wlfare  reform  proposal  by 
the  coalition  says  "the  father 
should  be  the  placement  of  first 
choice  if  the  mother  applies"  for 
Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children  (AFDC). 

Placement  of  the  child  with  the 
father  would  allow  the  mother  to 


Many  fathers  are 
"willing  and  able"  to 
have  custody  of  their 
children  and  would 
not  go  on  welfare, 
said  Mr.  Harrington. 


flnish  school  or  go  through  job 
training  until  she  could  support 
herself,  the  proposal  says. 

"The  child  should  be  placed  in  a 
welfare  situatioa  with  the  mother 
only  if  the  father  declines  custody 
or  proves  unfit,"  the  AFC  proposal 
says. 

Fathers  of  children  on  weltare 
earn  an  average  of  SIS.OOO  or 
more,  and  many  fathers  are  "will- 
ing and  able'  to  have  custody  of 
their  children  and  would  not  go  on 
welfare,  said  Mi:  Harrington,  who 
was  in  town  this  week  (or  an  AFC 
symposium  on  fathers'  issues  and 
a  Father's  Day  rally  on  the  Midi 

Such  Cathepcustody  arrange- 
ments, he  added,  could  eliminate 
30  percent  to  SO  percent  of  the  wel- 
fare caseload  in  one  year  and 
would  result  in  "real  welfare  re- 
Asked  about  the  AFC  idea  of  pa- 
ternal custody.  Rep.  Marge  Rouk- 
ema.  New  Jersey  Republican  and 
a  veteran   advocate  of  cbild- 


support  enforcement,  said:  "These 
deadbeats  are  trying  to  divert  the 
issue- 
Men  who  do  not  pay  their  court- 
ordered  child  support  "make  vic- 
tims of  their  children"  by  forcing 
their  ex-wives  and  children  onto 
welfare,  she  said. 

If  the  fathers  want  custody,  she 
said,  "they  should  go  back  to  the 
divorce  court  and  make  a  case  for 
custody" 

On  IViesday,  President  Clinton 
said  be  would  introduce  "the 
toughest  child-support-enforce- 
ment  measures  in  the  history  of 
the  country"  as  part  of  welfare  re- 
form. 

"An  awful  lot  of  people  are 
trapped  in  welfare  because  they 
are  raising  children  on  their  own 
when  the  other  parent ...  has  re- 
fused to  pay  child  support  that  is 
due,  payable  and  able  to  pajC  he 
said. 

"It  is  estimated  that  there  [is] 
S34  billion  worth  of  ordered  but 
uncollected  child  support  today  in 
America,"  the  president  said  in  his 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  announcement, 
repeating  the  "S34  billion"  for  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  dintoo  presumably  was  re- 
ferring to  a  background  paper  on 
child  support  produced  by  the 
White  House  working  group  on 
welfare  reform  and  released  last 
week  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

That  report,  citing  a  study  by 
the  Urban  Institute,  said  there  was 
a  "theoretical'  gap  of  Sa3.7  billion 
between  what  was  paid  in  child 
support  in  1990  and  what  could 
have  been  collected. 

The  American  Fathers  Coali- 
tioo,  however,  disputes  the  use  of 
that  number  "The  S34  billion 
amount  is  not  court-ordered 
amounts  that  are  unpaid,"  the 
group  said. 

"The  S34  billion  is  what  could 
have  been  paid:  It's  an  estimate,' 
Elaine  Soroisen,  author  of  the  Ur- 
ban Institute  report,  said  last  week 

In  her  September  report,  Ms. 
Sorensen  had  estimated  that  S47  6 
bUIioo  in  child  support  could  have 
been  collected  in  1990  if  a  child- 
support  order  had  been  issued  and 
paid  in  full  in  every  custody  case. 

The  actual  amount  paid  in  1990 
was  S13.9  billion,  leaving  a  gap  of 


S33.7  billioa  "But  that  is  derinitely 
not  court-ordered  payments,"  Ms. 
Sorensen  said,  adding  that  she 
hopes  her  findings  will  be  "used 
properly^ 

According  to  the  federal  Office 
of  Child  Support  Enforcement, 
about  $10.9  billion  was  owed  in 
court-ordered  child  support  in 
1992.  Of  that,  a  little  more  than  S6 
biUion  was  collected. 

Past-due  child  support  from 
previous  years  was  S23.9  billion  in 
1992.  Of  that,  about  S1.8  billion 
was  paid,  the  agency  said. 

If  the  S4.9  billion  in  1992  unpaid 
child  support  was  added  to  the 
S22.1  billion  of  previous  arrear- 
ages, the  total  amount  of  unpaid 
support  approaches  S27  billion. 

Many  fathers'  groups  blame  the 
overdue  child  support  on  court 
backlogs  and  other  systemic  prob- 


//  the  fathers  want 
custody,  Rep.  Marge 
Roukema  said,  "they 
should  go  back  to  the 
divorce  court  and 
make  a  case." 


lems. 

But  many  members  of  Congress 
see  the  numbers  as  evidence  of 
gross  irresponsibility 

The  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues  recently  unveiled 
a  child-support  bill  that  would 
have  child-support  obligatioos  re- 
ported on  an  employee's  W-4  form, 
'  collections  coordinated  across 
state  lines  and  stiff  penalties  for 
itonpayuig  parents. 

"We  decided  it  was  time  br 
women  to  speak  with  one  voice  on 

child-support  enforcement We 

want  ID  hold  children  harmless  in 
the  economics  of  divorce."  Rep. 
Patricia  Schroeder,  Colorado 
Democrat  and  co-chairwoman  of 
the  women's  caucus,  said  when  in- 
troducing the  bill  last  week  with 
House  Democrats  Lynn  Wbolsey 
of  California.  Barbara  B.  Keimelly 
of  Connecticut  and  Anna  G.  Eshoo 
of  CaUfomia  and  House  Republi- 
cans Mrs.  Roukema  and  Olympia 
J.  Snowe  of  Maine. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Parents  Who  Abuse  Children 
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Sen.  Paul  D.  WeUslone's  "Breaking 
the  Cycle  of  Violence'  (letter],  March 
29)  illustrates  the  (aUacies  in  his  mis- 
named "Child  Safety  Act."  This  act 
will  deny  funds  to  almost  all  centers 
now  offering  supervised  "visitation" 
services,  including  those  in  his  own 
sute  of  Minnesota. 

While  Sen.  Wellstone  writes  elo- 
quently of  his  concern  about  the  vio- 
lence committed  against  women,  the 
language  in  his  bill  seems  oblivious  to 
the  violence  that  women  commit 
against  their  children.  Sutistics  com- 
piled by  almost  every  state  child  pro- 
tective service  agency  indicate  that 
mothers  abuse  their  children  at  a  rate 
approaching  or  exceeding  twice  that  of 
fathers:  In  Texas.  68  percent  of  paren- 
tal child  abuse  is  committed  by  moth- 
ers: Alaslu,  66  percent:  New  Jersey, 
more  than  70  percent:  and  in  Virginia. 
67  percent.  Even  in  Minnesota,  61.6 


percent  of  the  parental  chOd  abuse  is 
committed  by  mothers.  A  study  of 
inner-dty  child  abuse  in  Michigan 
found  that  49  percent  of  the  sute's 
total  conTirmed  child  abuse  was  com- 
mitted by  single-parent  mothers.  It  is 
the  children  in  these  very  homes  that 
Sen.  WeOstone's  biU  would  claim  to 
protect.  Protect  from  whom? 

A  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
perhaps  explains  why  men's  and  wom- 
en's violence  against  children  re- 
ceives so  little  congressional  atten- 
tion. During  hearings  on  legislation 
purported  to  address  domestic  vio- 
lence issues,  persons  concerned  about 
violence  against  women  were  invited 
to  testify,  while  persons  concerned 
about  the  violence  perpetrated  by 
women  against  men  and  children 
were  denied  that  right. 

When  Congress  is  allowed  to  hear 


only  one  side  of  the  story,  distorted 
legislation  can  follow.  Sen.  WeUs- 
lone's "Child  Safety  Act"  is  an  e.xam- 
ple  of  what  can  go  wrong  when  only 
one  side  of  an  issue  is  heard. 

We  are  quick  to  support  any  legisla-  . 
tion  that  will  protect  our  children. 
Sen.  Wellstone's  bill  fails  to  do  so. 

STUART  A.  MILLER 

Sciuer  Lcfittou**  AAifyii    ■ 
Amuiaa  Ptihcn  Culhion 

Washington 


Breaking  the  Cycle  of  Violence 


I  was  disappointed  to  read  ,The 
Post's  first  editorial  [Nov.  16]  oii  the 
Senate  crime  biQ,  which  expressed 
the  view  that  my  amendment  to  es- 
tablish children's  safety  centers 
should  not  be  part  of  the  btU.  And  I 
was  surprised  to  see  this  same  view 
expressed  in  a  second  editorial 
{March  3).  As  the  chief  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  I  want  to  answer  the 
rhetorical  questions  posed  in  the  Nov. 
16  editorial  and  also  clarify  the  pur- 
pose of  these  centers. 

Yes.  of  course,  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  in  the  business  of 
funding  programs  that  prevent  cnme 
and  help  victims  of  crime.  By  helping 
support  centers  that  help  families 
with  a  history  of  violence,  the  federal 
government  helps  break  the  cycle  of 
violence  that  is  spilling  into  the 
streets.  This  is  a  national  problem 
requiring  a  national  solution.  As  in 
other  cases  of  this  miagnitude,  we 
need  to  marshal  our  resources  from 
'federal,  state  and  local  govenunent  to 
restore  peace  in  our  dtJes,  in  our 
streets  aiMj  in  the  home. 

Violence  that  ends  in  the  street 
often  begms  in  the  home.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  many  police  chiefs,  sheriffs 
and  judges  I  have  talked  with  who  tell 
me  that  the  people  they  deal  with  all 
too  often  have  been  abused  at  home 
•  or  have  witnessed  abuse  in  their 
home.  If  we  address  the  violence  at 
home,  we  will  be  on  the  road  to 
ending  the  violence  in  the  streets. ' 

My  amendment,  the  Child  Safely 
Act.  IS  a  step  toward  breakmg  the 
cycle.  It  would  provide  funds  for  child 


safety  centers  across  the  country  for 
families  with  a  history  of  violence. 
These  centers  are  far  more  than  just 
places  for  'divorced  parents  [to]  hand 
their  children  back  and  forth."  They 
would  provide  a  place  for  parents  who 
have  a  history  of  violence  or  abuse  to 
have  court -ordered  supervised  visits 
with  their  children.  These  centers 
would  provide  a  place  for  parents  who 
have  custody  of  their  children  to 
transfer  the  children  to  the  non-custo- 
dial parent  in  a  way  that  prevents 
violent  or  abusive  encounters.  They 
would  be  an  extension  of  the  Minne- 
sota model  of  supervised  visitation 
centers.  My  state  has  been  a  leader  in 
addressing  the  issue  of  family  vio- 
lence. And  my  amendment  would 
bring  this  successful  approach  to  all 
states  in  the  nation. 

The  statistics  are  startling.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family 
Court  Judges  reported  that  more  than 
half  the  men  who  batter  their  wives 
also  abuse  their  chiklren.  Even  chil- 
dren who  are  not  physically  abused 
themselves  often  witness  the  violence 
committed  against  a  parent  Often 
children  witness  the  violence  in  the 
context  of  visitation,  when  parents  are 
separated  or  divorced.  And.  according 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  75  per- 
cent of  women  who  are  battered  are 
divorced  or  separated  from  their  bat- 
terers at  the  time  of  the  incident. 

Providing  a  place  where  separated 
parents  can  exchange  and  visit  their 
children  without  fear  of  a  violent  con- 
frontation is  a  logical,  effective  way  to 
begui  to  break  the  cycle  of  violence.  It 


would  be  a  place  for  families  to  begin 
to  build  positive  relationships. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  crime  in 
this  country,  we  should  not  focus  our 
efforts  entirely  on  building  prisons 
and  increasing  penalties.  We  must 
begin  to  address  the  violence  in  our 
homes  as  well.  For  it  is  only  then  that 
we  will  begin  to  reduce  the  crime  m 
the  streets. 

PAUL  D.  WELLSTONE 

Washington 
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Welfare  Reform  --  No  Room  for  Daddy?  ., ....^ 

American  Fathers  Coalition  -  703-255-2428  -  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Suite  148  -  Washington,  DC  20006 

Welfare  reform  proposals  being  offered  by  Congress  and  the  White  House  contain  an  unfortunate 
omission  ~  they  fail  to  give  children  a  father.  Welfare  reform  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  reformers 
are  willing  to  put  fathers  back  in  the  home. 

7  Steps  to  Welfare  Reform  and  Healthy  Children 

The  AFC  plan  gives  children  a  father,  and  makes  mothers  and  fathers  both  financially  responsible  for  the 
children  they  bear.  Under  the  present  system  and  under  all  "reform"  proposals,  mothers  collect  benefits 
for  having  children  out  of  wedlock  and  bear  no  responsibility  for  repaying  those  benefits.  Until  the 
person  who  actually  receives  the  benefits  is  held  responsible  for  repaying  the  cost  of  those  benefits, 
welfare  will  continue  to  be  an  incentive  for  having  children  out  of  wedlock.  And,  until  children  are 
allowed  to  have  fathers,  they  will  continue  to  be  at  high  risk  for  school  drop-out,  delinquent  behavior, 
and  imwed,  teenage  parenthood. 

The  AFC  makes  the  foUovidng  proposals: 

1)  Custody.  The  father  should  be  the  placement  of  first  choice  if  the  mother  applies  for  AFDC. 
This  simple  change  in  procedure  will  immediately  cut  the  AFDC  rolls  in  half,  save  government  100s  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  provide  children  with  solid,  loving  homes. 

2)  Paternity  establishment:  Establish  a  legal  link  between  mother,  father,  and  child  at  the  time  that 

paternity  is  established 

Forms  used  to  esublish  paternity  should  also  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  custody  /  visitation  arrangement 

3)  Financial  Child  Support:  Both  parties  should  be  held  responsible  for  supporting  the  child  according 
to  their  ability  to  earn. 

Financial  child  support  obligations  should  be  assigned  to  both  parties  based  on  their  ability  to  earn   This  means  that 
mothers  who  now  receive  AFDC-related  benefits  will  bear  some  of  the  responsibUity  of  repaying  government  for  those 
benefits,  making  the  AFDC  /  welfare  lifestyle  less  desirable. 

4)  Accountabilitv:  Recipients  of  AFDC  benefits  should  face  some  form  of  accountability  for  how  those 
benefits  are  spent.  AFDC  benefits  should  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  children,  as  should  financial  child  support 
payments.  Some  form  of  accountability  is  required  for  all  other  government  third-party  payments. 

5)  Incentives  for  pavment  of  financial  child  support:  States  should  be  required  to  implement  custody 
and  visitation  presumptions  that  are  proven  methods  of  encouraging  voluntary  compliance  with  financial 
child  support  laws.  Mothers  report  in  census  dau  that  fathers  who  have  joint  custody  pay  child  support  at  rates 
exceeding  90%.  Fathers  who  have  "visitation"  pay  at  rates  approaching  80%. 

6)  Inability  to  pay  financial  child  support:  Due  to  unemployment  or  underemployment,  many  obligors 
fall  behind  in  financial  child  support  payments.  Giving  those  obligors  preference  at  employment  agencies 
enhances  the  possibility  that  they  will  resume  support  payments.  A  system  of  prioritizing  should  also  include 
any  person  who  is  the  sole  support  of  a  family. 

7)  Financial  child  support  -  poorly  trained  and  uneducated  parents:  Job  training  and  skills  enhancement 
programs  should  be  provided  to  parents  who  are  unable  to  meet  their  financial  child  support  obligations 
These  parents  should  be  required  to  reimburse  government  for  the  cost  of  their  training.  The  fedeiaUy  fiinded  Parents 
Fair  Share  program  has  been  very  successfiil  -  90%  compliance  in  AFDC  cases. 

The  AFC  Welfare  Reform  Proeram  eives  the  child  a  Father,  a  Family,  and  a  Future! 
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Welfare  Reform  —  No  Room  for  Daddy? 

American  Fathers  Coalition  -  703-255-2428  -  2000  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Suite  148  -  Washington.  DC  20006 

Welfare  reform  proposals  being  offered  by  Congress  and  the  White  House  contain 
an  unfortunate  omission  ~  they  fail  to  give  children  a  father.  Welfare  reform  cannot 
be  accomplished  unless  reformers  are  willing  to  put  fathers  back  in  the  home. 

Children  growing  up  in  a  welfare  system  predicated  on  absent  or  driven-away 
fathers  are  doomed  not  just  to  a  Ufe  of  poverty  but  to  a  life  fiUed  with  early 
pregnancy,  school  dropout,  and  delinquent  behavior.  Children  who  grow  up 
without  a  father  present,  even  when  adjustments  are  made  for  income,  are  375% 
more  Ukely  to  need  professional  assistance  for  emotional  problems,  twice  as  likely 
to  repeat  a  grade  of  school,  and  more  likely  to  sufiFer  a  wide  variety  of  other 
disorders  including  anxiety,  peer  conflict,  and  hyperactivity.'    While  television  and 
the  movies  gather  headlines  as  the  motivation  behind  teen  violence,  school 
administrators  blame  "family  breakup"  for  violence  in  the  schools.^ 

Tne  presence  of  fathers  is  necessary  for  children  to  develop  the  cognitive,  moral, 
and  disciplinary  skills  needed  to  succeed  in  life.  Psychologists  have  determined 
that  children  benefit  from  what  Henry  Biller,  Ph.D.  describes  as  the  "Two  Parent 
Advantage."  Dr.  Biller  explains  the  need  for  father  presence: 

Much  more  attention  must  be  directed  at  positive  paternal  involvement  in  order  to  provide 
the  best  family  involvement  for  the  physical,  cognitive,  emotional,  social  and  moral 
development  of  children.  Important  findings  have  underscored  the  significance  of  'The 
Father  Factor '  through  pregnancy,  infancy,  childhood,  adolescence,  and  adulthood.   The 
father 's  active  involvement  helps  his  son  and  daughter  develop  a  sectire  body  image,  self- 
esteem,  moral  standards  and  intellectual  and  social  competence.   The  quality  of  the  early 
father-child  relationship  is  linked  to  the  son 's  and  daughter 's  later  adjustment  in 
adolescence  and  adulthood^ 

As  fathers  have  been  excluded  from  their  children's  lives,  with  the  marriage  rate 
falling  and  the  divorce  rate  rising,  SAT  scores  have  fallen  to  all-time  lows  while 
teen  births  and  the  crime  rate  have  exploded.  The  divorce  rate,  teen  birth  rate,  and 
the  crime  rate  each  doubled  between  1975  and  1990.  SAT  scores  fell  in  1975  and 
then  dipped  below  900  for  the  first  time  in  1980.  They  have  remained  at  that  low 
level.'*   Children  whose  parents  divorce  or  have  never  married  are  at  high  risk. 
Children  who  have  significant  contact  with  both  parents,  regardless  of  marital 
status,  appear  to  be  at  much  lower  risk. 


/PC 


'  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  June  1991.  Studyof  17.100  children  in  \'arious  family  structures.  Children 

living  with  a  mother  and  step-father  Cared  worse  on  most  indicators. 

"  Survey  b>-  the  National  School  Boards  Association  as  reported  in  the  H'ashington  Times,  Januar>'  1994.  77%  of 

school  administrators  blame  "family  breakup"  for  violence  in  the  schools. 

'  The  Father  Factor  and  Ihe  Two  Parent  .Uhantage:  Reducing  the  Paternal  Deficit,  pg.  1.  Henrv  Biller.  Ph.D.. 

Ps>cholog)  Department.  University  of  Rhode  Island.  April  15.  1994. 

'  "Index  of  Leading  Indicators  "  U'lvshington  Times.  March  16.  1994. 
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We  have  come  to  know  two  very  important  things  about  family  /  welfare  poHcy: 

a)  Until  the  person  who  receives  the  benefits  bears  some  responsibihty  for 
reimbursing  the  government  for  those  benefits,  the  incentive  for  unwed 
pregnancy  will  continue,  and 

b)  Until  government  policy  allows  fathers  to  become  involved  with  their 
children,  those  children  will  continue  to  be  at  high  risk  for  criminal  behavior, 
teen  pregnancy,  and  numerous  other  social  abnormalities.^ 

The  American  Fathers  Coalition  (AFC)  has  a  bold  new  plan  for  welfare  reform,  a 
plan  rooted  in  soUd  family  research  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  children  bom 
to  a  fatherless  welfare  system,  a  plan  that  will  begin  by  cutting  the  welfare  rolls  in 
half.  The  AFC  plan  promises  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  while  filling  the  missing 
link  between  a  normal  childhood  with  a  promising  fiiture  and  a  dead-end  childhood 
that  promises  only  poverty  and  prison.  The  AFC  plan  gives  children  a  father! 


7  Steps  to  Welfare  Reform  and  Healthy  Children 

The  AFC  plan  gives  children  a  father,  and  makes  mothers  and  fathers  both 
financially  responsible  for  the  children  they  bear.  Under  the  present  system  and 
under  all  "reform"  proposals,  mothers  collect  benefits  for  having  children  out  of 
wedlock  and  bear  no  responsibihty  for  repaying  those  benefits.  Put  simply,  mommy 
receives  the  money  (and  benefits),  daddy  is  required  to  pay  it  back.  Until  the  person 
who  actually  receives  the  benefits  is  held  responsible  for  repaying  the  cost  of  those 
benefits,  welfare  will  continue  to  be  an  incentive  for  having  children  out  of  wedlock. 
And,  until  children  are  allowed  to  have  fathers,  they  will  continue  to  be  at  high  risk 
for  school  drop-out,  delinquent  behavior,  and  unwed,  teenage  parenthood. 

Those  points  are  important  enough  to  repeat: 

Until  the  person  who  actually  receives  the  benefits  is  held  responsible  for 
repaying  those  benefits,  welfare  will  continue  to  be  an  incentive  for  having 
children  out  of  wedlock.  And,  until  children  are  allowed  to  have  fathers,  they 
will  continue  to  be  at  high  risk  for  school  drop-out,  delinquent  behavior,  and 
unwed,  teenage  parenthood. 


'  Facts  al  a  Glance,  pg.  1.  Child  Trends,  Inc.,  January  1994.  "Teenage  mothers  are  more  likely  to  have  daughters 
who  have  babies  as  teens  themselves."  Analysis  of  the  data  indicates  that  the  rate  is  twice  that  of  non-teen 
mothers. 
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The  AFC  makes  the  following  proposals: 

1 )  Custody:  The  father  should  be  the  placement  of  first  choice  if  the  mother  applies 
for  AFDC.  This  simple  change  in  procedure  will  immediately  cut  the  AFDC  rolls  in 
half,  save  government  100s  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  provide  children  with  solid, 
loving  homes.* 

Placement  with  the  father  allows  the  mother  to  finish  school  or  to  be  placed  in  a  job 
training  program  until  such  time  as  she  can  adequately  support  herself  The  child 
should  be  placed  in  a  welfare  situation  with  the  mother  only  if  the  father  declines 
custody  or  proves  unfit.  Fathers  make  unusually  good  parents  and  most  will  gladly 
accept  the  responsibility  of  parenthood.^ 


2)  Paternity  establishment  Establish  a  legal  link  between  mother,  father,  and  child 
at  the  time  that  paternity  is  established. 

80%  of  unwed  fathers  visit  their  newborn  children  at  the  hospital.*  Within  a  few 
short  months,  these  fathers  will  have  been  driven  away  fi-om  their  children,  uninvited 
by  the  child's  mother  or  threatened  by  her  family  or  new  boy  fiiend.  This  first 
precious  link  between  father  and  child  must  be  encouraged  and  allowed  to  bloom. 
Forms  used  to  establish  paternity  should  also  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  custody  / 
visitation  arrangement. 

The  White  House  and  the  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement  (OCSE)  have 
received  samples  of  a  revised  form  that  would  estabUsh  a  clear  custody  /  visitation 
intent,  thereby  giving  father  and  child  a  solid  link.  This  form  should  be  incorporated 
into  the  paternity  establishment  procedure. 


3)  Financial  Child  Support  Both  parties  should  be  held  responsible  for  supporting 
the  child  according  to  their  ability  to  earn. 

Financial  child  support  obligations  should  be  assigned  to  both  parties  based  on  their 
ability  to  earn.  This  means  that  mothers  who  now  receive  AFDC-related  benefits 
will  bear  some  of  the  responsibility  of  repaying  government  for  those  benefits, 
making  the  AFDC  /  welfare  lifestyle  less  desirable.  Simply  threatening  to  sever 


Estimate  based  on  one-half  of  fathers  obtaining  custody. 
^  Interviews  with  family  counselors  specializing  in  divorce  issues  indicate  that  unwed  fathers  consider  maintaining 
contaa  with  their  children  as  their  first  concern  and  most  would  chose  to  have  custody  of  their  children. 
'  David  Ross,  Director,  Of!ice  of  Child  Support  Enforcement.  Comments  at  the  1994  Children's  Rights  Council 
Conference.  April  15.  1994. 
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payments  after  a  predetermined  period  of  time  will  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  rate 
of  unwed  pregnancies.  Such  plans  provide  for  job  training  or  educational  benefits, 
sending  the  message  "have  a  child  and  gain  a  job." 

Under  the  present  system,  the  mother  who  fails  to  establish  a  live-in  relationship 
with  the  child's  father  receives  food  stamps,  subsidized  housing,  medical  care,  and 
cash  —  and  she  has  no  responsibility  to  repay  the  money,  the  government  looks 
solely  to  the  father  for  repayment.  Subsequently,  unwed  pregnancy  and  childbirth 
have  become  a  "job"  for  too  many  women.'   In  1960,  only  1 5%  of  teen  births 
occurred  outside  of  marriage,  in  1991,  69%  occurred  outside  of  marriage.'"  More 
than  25%  of  all  births  are  to  unwed  mothers.' '   The  failure  rate  among  users  of 
contraception  is  approximately  twice  as  high  among  "poor"  women  as  among  "non- 
poor"  women. '^ 

Teenage  pregnancy  rates  reflect  this  trend.  Data  compiled  by  Child  Trends,  Inc. 
indicate  that  18%  of  teen  pregnancies  resulted  fi-om  a  decision  by  the  mother  to 
become  pregnant,  40%  resulted  from  the  mothers'  ambivalence  toward  pregnancy, 
and  42%  of  teen  pregnancies  were  terminated  (abortion).''  '"* 

Requiring  that  the  mother  accept  responsibility  for  repayment  of  government 
benefits  will  discourage  out-of-wedlock  births  and  welfare  dependency. 


4)  Accountability:  Recipients  of  AFDC  benefits  should  face  some  form  of 
accountability  for  how  those  benefits  are  spent. 

AFDC  benefits  should  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  children,  as  should  financial  child 
support  payments.  Some  form  of  accountability  is  required  for  all  other  government 
third-party  payments  (social  security  payments  for  third  parties,  foster  care 
payments,  etc.).  Complaints  are  often  heard  of  mothers  using  AFDC  payments  to 
purchase  crack  or  alcohol  while  her  relatives  care  for  the  children. 


'  Facts  at  a  Glance,  p)g.  2.  Child  Trends,  Inc.,  January  1994.  "Among  never-married  mothers  aged  18-44  in  1992 

..  43%  were  neither  working  nor  looking  for  work." 

"  Trends  in  Teenage  Fertility",  pg.  13    Child  Trends,  Inc..  May  4,  1994. 

'  "Quiet  Crisis  Affects  Millions  of  Our  Youngest  Children"  Carnegie  Corporation.  April  12.  1994. 

-  "Trends  in  Teenage  Fertility",  pg.  26.  Child  Trends,  Inc..  May  4,  1994. 

'  Facts  at  a  Glance,  pg.  2.  Child  Trends,  Inc.,  January  1994.  "Ambivalent  teens  were  just  a  likely  to  have  a  baby 
during  the  next  two  years  as  teens  who  unequivocally  wanted  a  child." 

'''  "Trends  in  Childrearing  and  Implications  for  Reform",  State-Federal  Assembly,  National  Conference  on  State 
Legislatures.  Presentation  by  Child  Trends,  Inc  ,  May  4,  1994. 
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Accountability  might  be  accomplished  by  filing  a  simple  form  at  year-end  outlining 
how  the  monies  were  spent,  or  receipts  might  be  retained  for  a  specified  period  as  is 
required  of  business  expenses  by  the  IRS. 


5)  Incentives  for  payment  of  financial  child  support  States  should  be  required  to 
implement  custody  and  visitation  presumptions  that  are  proven  methods  of 
encouraging  voluntary  compUance  with  financial  child  support  laws. 

Mothers  report  in  census  data  that  fathers  who  have  joint  custody  pay  child  support 
at  rates  exceeding  90%.  Fathers  who  have  "visitation"  orders  pay  at  rates 
approaching  80%.'^   States  operating  Federal  Access  Grants  have  foimd  a 
significant  increase  in  voluntary  compUance  with  financial  child  support  orders 
when  "visitation"  is  awarded  and  enforced.'* 

States  should  be  encouraged  to  award  joint  custody  and  provide  strong  enforcement 
of  visitation  in  AFDC  cases. 


6)  Inability  to  pay  financial  child  support  Due  to  unemployment  or 
underemployment,  many  obUgors  fall  behind  in  financial  child  support  payments. 

Census  data,  based  on  mother  self-reporting,  indicates  that  66%  of  obligors  who 
have  been  ordered  to  pay  support  and  who  fail  to  do  so  simply  cannot  pay.'' 
Giving  those  obligors  preference  at  employment  agencies  enhances  the  possibility 
that  they  will  resume  support  payments.  A  system  of  prioritizing  should  also 
include  any  person  who  is  the  sole  support  of  a  family.  Language  might  read  as 
follows: 

The  (state  employment)  Commission  shall  assign  priorities  based  on  the  needs  of  the  family  of 
the  individual  seeking  employment.  Individuals  with  children  to  support  in  families  where  no 
one  else  is  employed  full  time  and  individuals  who  have  a  child  support  obligation  shall  be  of 
first  priority.  The  purpose  of  the  priority  system  is  to  provide  jobs  for  families  with  children. 


7)  Financial  child  support  -  poorly  trained  and  uneducated  parents  Job  training 
and  skills  enhancement  programs  should  be  provided  to  parents  who  are  unable  to 
meet  their  financial  child  support  obligations.  These  parents  should  be  required  to 
reimburse  government  for  the  cost  of  their  training. 


^^  Child  Support  and  Alimony,^.!.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Series  P-60,  No.  173.  September,  1991     "A  higher 
percentage  of  fathers  with  joint  custody  pay  the  [financial]  child  support  due  (90.2  percent)  than  fathers  who  have 
visitation  privileges  (79. 1  percent)  and  those  without  visitation  or  joint  custody  provisions  (44.5  percent)." 
'*  See  February  4.  1994  letter;  Dick  Woods  (Director  of  the  Iowa  Access  Grant)  to  Congressman  William  D.  Ford. 
"  GAO/HRD-92-39FS.  Mothers  Report  Receiving  ...^\9-20.  January.  1992. 
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A  Study  by  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Poverty  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  found  that  "dead-beat  dads"  were  really  impoverished  dads.  In  their 
comprehensive  study,  they  found  that "...  52%  of  the  nonpaying  fathers  had  incomes 
of  less  than  $6,155  per  year ...  ."'* 

The  Parents  Fair  Share  Program,  a  federally  funded  pilot  program  operated  in  9 
states,  has  achieved  90%  compliance  with  financial  child  support  orders  by 
providing  education  and  retraining  for  unemployed  and  underemployed  obligors 
whose  children  are  receiving  AFDC  benefits.  Participants  are  also  eru"olled  in  peer 
support  groups  to  assist  them  with  the  development  of  parenting  skills  while 
assuring  that  they  remain  involved  with  their  children.  The  cost  is  $1,400  per 
participant. 

The  Washington  Post  reported,  "The  two-year  project  demolished  some  stereotypes 
attached  to  parents  who  are  delinquent  in  child  support.'*'  Testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  fiirther  illustrates  the  desire  for  fathers  to  be 
involved  with  and  to  help  support  their  children: 

...  The  PFS pilot  experience ...  lays  bare  several  sobering  realities  about  the 
potential  of  'enforcement  only '  strategies  for  increasing  (financial)  child 
support  collections  from  the  parents  of  AFDC  children.  ...  The  hard  truth  is 
that  many  noncustodial  parents  do  not  pay  because  they  have  no  income. 
Before  they  can  pay,  they  need  jobs. ^^ 


This  American  Fathers  Coalition  Welfare  Reform  Program  gives  the  child  a  father 
while  discouraging  unwed  pregnancy  and  encouraging  family  formation.  The 
American  Fathers  Coalition  plan  takes  a  giant  step  toward  breaking  the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  providing  children  a  stable  environment  that  discourages  delinquent 
behavior  and  encourages  personal  responsibility,  academic  achievement,  and  social 
competence. 

The  AFC  Welfare  Reform  Prop;ram  ^ves  the  child  a  father,  a  family,  and  a  future! 


CONTACT:  American  Fathers  Coalition 
Stuart  Miller:    703-255-2428 


"  Dallas  Morning  News,  pg.  5.  April  26.  1993. 

"  Washington  Post.  Februaiy  il.  1994. 

^  Gordon  Berlin.  Senior  VP,  Manpower  £>emonstracion  Research  Corporation.  Subconunittee  on  Human 

Resources.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  March  IS,  1994. 
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Friday,  June  17,  1994 

Has  Our  Government  Gone  Nuts? 

First  they  take  our  children  away  from  us,  then  they  take  our  children's 
money.  Now  they  want  to  put  our  children  up  for  adoption. 

All  we  want  is  our  children! 
Give  Daddy  Custody 

Allowing  father  to  take  custody  of  a  child  who  might  otherwise  be  on  welfare  will  immediately 
cut  the  welfare  rolls  in  1/2.  Counselors  working  with  men  who  have  out-of-wedlock  children 
find  them  ready  and  willing  to  take  custody  of  their  children.  If  just  1/2  of  these  men  could  raise 
their  children  without  having  to  collect  welfare  benefits,  government  would  save  billions,  the 
AFDC  rolls  would  be  cut  in  1/2,  and  children  would  have  solid,  loving  homes.  There  can  be  no 
true  welfare  reform  until  father  custody  is  considered  a  viable,  even  preferable,  option  and  until 
fathers  are  valued  for  the  love  they  give  their  children. 

Now  is  the  time  for  government  to  stop  talking  about  father  involvement  and  do  something  about 
it.  Fathers  want  their  children,  the  children  want  and  need  their  fathers  —  but  government  is  not 
hstening. 

Fathers  Shocked  at  Recent  "Adoption  Option"  Proposals 

Fathers  were  shocked  to  find  that  think-tankers  and  some  high  government  ofHcials  are 
suggesting  that  mothers  be  given  an  "adoption  option"  if  they  must  rely  on  welfare.  We  fail  to 
understand  why  they  would  rather  see  a  child  placed  for  adoption  than  allowed  to  live  with  a 
loving  father. ' 

The  AFC  Welfare  Reform  Program  eives  the  child  a  Father,  a  Family,  and  a  Future! 

(page  I  of  2) 


"Public  policy  should  help  place  infants  in  good  adoptive  homes  for  mothers  who  so  chose  "  ~Neus  -  For  Immediate  Release" 
"Dulles  Croup  Releases  Alternauve  Welfare  Reform  Declaration".  Free  Congress  Foundauon.  202-544-3200    Mav  12.  1994 
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Present  AFDC  System  Allows  Govt,  to  keep  the  Child  Support  We  Pay 
AFC  Calls  for  100%  "Pass-Thru" 

The  American  Fathers  Coalition  today  called  for  a  change  in  Federal  and  State  regulations  to 
allow  children  receiving  AFDC  benefits  to  receive  the  financial  child  support  paid  by  their 
fathers. 

Under  present  Federal  law,  only  $50  of  each  child  support  payment  is  "passed-thru"  to  the  child, 
government  keeps  the  remainder. 

Example:  Rep.  Anna  Eshoo  (D-CA)  states  that  an  average  of  $21 7  per  month  child  support  is 
paid  in  AFDC  cases.^  Using  her  average  payment  figures: 

Father  pays  $217  per  month  child  support. 

Mother  and  child  receive  AFDC  and  other  welfare  benefits. 

Mother  and  child  receive  $50  of  the  father's  financial  child  support  payment. 

Government  keeps  $167  of  the  financial  child  support  payment. 

It's  time  that  government  stopped  taking  food  out  of  our  children's  mouths. 

The  AFC  demands  that  the  $2 1 7  the  father  pays  go  to  the  child,  not  to  government.  Let 
government  find  other  ways  to  balance  its  budget  and  stop  trying  to  balance  it  by  taking  food  out 
of  the  mouths  of  our  children. 

Holding  Mothers  Responsible  for  Supporting  Their 
Children  Will  Deter  Out-of-wedlock  Births 

Under  the  present  system,  and  under  most  "reform"  proposals,  mothers  collect  benefits  for 
having  children  out  of  wedlock  and  bear  no  responsibiUty  for  repaying  the  cost  of  those  benefits. 

Mommy  gets  the  benefits  -  Daddy  has  to  reimburse  government  for  those  benefits  —  Mommy 
does  not  have  to  provide  1  cent  toward  the  support  of  the  child  she  chose  to  have.  Where  is 
President  Clinton's  equal  parental  responsibility  mandate? 

Until  mothers  are  required  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  their  children's  support,  and  until  they  are 
required  to  help  reimburse  government  for  the  benefits  they  receive,  becoming  pregnant  out  of 
wedlock  will  continue  to  have  no  negative  implications. 

NO  Fathers  =  NO  Future  =  NO  Reform 

(page2or2) 


-Rq>  Anna  Eshoo  Media  Information".  202-225-8104.  June  8.  1994 
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WELFARE  REFORM  IS  FOR  FATHERS  TOO  !!! 


resident  Clinton's  welfare  reform  program  is  doomed  to  limited  success  or  outright 
failure  if  it  does  not  include  positive  father  oriented  proposals.  Previous  national 
efforts  at  family  policy  and  welfare  reform  in  1984  a  1988  have  not  succeeded  in 
helping  children,  in  part,  because  the  approach  was  anti-father.  The  question  remains 
whether  this  new  White  House  effort  will  move  in  a  father  inclusive  direction  . 

issues  such  as  enforcement  of  parenting  time  between  children  and  fathers  (non-custodial 
parents)  and  an  increase  of  identity  of  paternity  fathers  and  establishing  rights  of  unwed 
fathers,  up  from  the  national  average  of  just  17%,  are  real  issues  for  today's  responsible 
fathers. 

Robert  Lerman,  Economics  Professor  from  American  University,  in  a  soon  to  be  published 
article  on  priorities  in  welfare  reform  argues  that  "measures  to  expand  non-welfare 
supplements,  mandate  work,  and  take  fathers  seriously  offer  the  best  chance  to  reverse  the 
disturbing  trends  toward  illegitimacy,  welfare  dependency,  and  chronic  poverty. 

Leaders  of  the  American  Fathers  Coalition,  an  umbrella  of  fathers'  rights  organizations, 
presented  several  policy  proposals  to  the  White  House  Welfare  Reform  Working  Group  In 
December.  Several  of  these  proposals  need  to  be  included  in  President  Clinton's  formal  to 
Congress  if  it  is  to  have  any  chance  to  be  approved  and  to  succeed. 

In  a  telephone  briefing  on  March  25  th,  in  response  to  the  December  meeting,  a  member 
of  the  Working  Group  has  indicated  to  the  American  Fathers  Coalition  that  support  exists 
within  the  draft  proposals  for  some  of  the  father  oriented  policy  proposals  they  had 
requested.  However,  nothing  In  writing  has  been  published  on  these  Issues. 

In  today's  worid  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  fathers  involved  with  their  children 
when  parents  separate.  Every  other  weekend  Is  institutionalized  child  abuse  when  mental 
health  experts  know  it  takes  a  minimum  of  8  overnights  per  month  to  mainuin  the  close 
parent/child  psychological  and  emotional  binding  that  gets  children  through  tough  times. 
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The  number  of  fatheriess  children  in  America  is  nearly  20,000,000  with  6,500,000 
children  having  no  contact  at  all.  This  is  an  apartheid  condition  in  America,  and  it  calls  out 
for  major  remedies  to  help  our  children. 

Positive  family  preservation  intervention  policies  are  needed  rather  than  separation  and 
limited  parental  contact  policies.  Existing  anti-father  government  policies,  such  as  every 
other  weekend  parenting  time,  and  policies  that  allow  children  to  be  held  away  from  fathers 
as  financial  hostages  by  their  mothers,  are  the  single  largest  causes  of  fatherless  children  in 
today's  world. 

One  major  reform  that  would  help  meet  President  Clinton's  mandate  to  "end  welfare  as 
we  know  it"  would  be  to  remove  government  policies  that  restrict  government  assistance  to 
unwed  fathers  to  become  the  primary  residential  parents  when  the  parents  first  separate  and 
seek  official  assistance.  This  anti-father  discrimination  ultimately  discriminates  against 
children. 

Why  is  it  our  policy  to  support  mothers  taking  children  into  poverty  when  for  25-40  %  of 
unwed  fathers,  who  statistically  have  incomes  over  $15,000,  and  want  to  be  involved  in 
daily  parenting,  are  rejected  aid  simply  because  they  are  fathers  and  they  have  a  job.  This 
new  policy  would  totally  avoid  dependency  lifestyles  and  experiences  for  the  child. 
Additionally,  there  would  be  no  entitlement  costs  to  support  the  responsible  fathers. 

Real  welfare  reform  would  emphasize  education  for  the  mothers,  not  make  work  programs. 
After  two  or  three  years  of  real  education,  and  work  for  one  year  above  the  poverty  level, 
the  mothers  could  petition  the  Court  for  more  parenting  time,  and  the  policy  at  the  time 
should  be  joint  custod>'  and  shared  parenting  schedules.  This  k  a  win-win  policy  for  children 
and  fathers,  a  win-win  strategy  for  our  society,  and  a  cost  saving  plan  for  the  taxpayers. 

President  Clinton  wins  by  having  a  real  2-parent  policy  in  place  that  effectively  helps  needy 
children. 


The  Father's  Question  To  The  White  House: 
"IS  ANYONE  LISTENING  ?" 
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TESTIMONY  OF:   STUART  A.  MILLER 
AMERICAN  FATHERS  COALITION 

2000  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  N.W.,  STE.  148 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.   20006 


H.R.  4570  -  "THE  CHILD  SUPPORT  RESPONSIRIMTV  ACT  OF  1<K)4" 

Before: 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  &  MEANS; 
SUB-COMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

My  name  is  Stuart  A.  Miller  and  I  am  the  Senior  Legislative  Analyst  for  the  American 
Fathers  Coalition  (AFC).  The  American  Fathers  Coalition  is  a  national  think-tank  that  is 
comprised  of  college  professors,  clinical  psychologists,  pediatricians,  attorneys,  law  enforcement 
experts  and  business  professionals.  Our  primary  focus  is  to  evaluate  and  promote  positive 
father-inclusive  policies  on  the  Federal  legislative  level.  Nearly  every  study  indicates  the 
importance  of  fathers  in  children's  lives.  Strong  two-parent  families  are  the  cornerstone  of  our 
country  and  the  decline  of  this  unifying  family  structure  has  caused  a  heavy  toll  to  be  placed  on 
society's  shoulders,  which  we  are  all  realizing  is  difficult  to  cope  with. 

Even  when  parents  are  divorced,  continued  involvement  of  both  parents,  equally  sharing 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  parenthood,  in  the  children's  lives,  is  at  least  as  desirable  as  we 
hold  it  to  be  in  intact  families.  Children  of  divorce  are  all  the  more  vulnerable,  and  not  just  to 
economic  risks;  so  are  their  parents.  Ignoring  the  needs  and  vulnerabilities  of  such  children  at  the 
sole  exclusion  of  how  much  money  one  parent  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  other,  in  the  name 
of  child  support,  without  any  accountability,  without  regard  for  the  fundamental  due  process 
rights  and  liberty  interests  of  the  payor  parent  being  increasingly  hounded  by  a  system  of  income 
transfers  far  more  draconian  than  any  other  ever  devised,  is  at  the  very  least  demeaning  to  the 
children. 

We  at  the  American  Fathers  Coalition  view  with  alarm,  the  hysteria  with  which  the 
principle  of  "supporting  one's  child"  is  being  dramatically  revised  without  much  social  debate;  a 
stereotype  being  created  and  demonized  with  increasingly  loud  propaganda;  and  the  police 
powers  of  the  state  being  brought  to  bear  in  private  disputes  far  beyond  that  justifiable  in  the 
name  of  societal  interest.  My  testimony  below  touches  upon  only  selected  portions  of  the 
proposed  legislation  which  we  feel  to  be  unfair,  unworkable,  or  against  the  interests  of  children. 
I  urge  all  you  honorable  members  of  our  Congress  to  remember  that  diminishing  a  parent 
diminishes  the  child,  and  that  unless  you  exercise  some  brake  on  the  riotous  frenzy  with  which 
"child  support  enforcement"  is  being  transformed  into  a  privatized  welfare  scheme,  taxation 
without  representation,  one-on-one  retribution  for  the  "crime"  of  parenthood,  we  will  have  far, 
far  more  serious  problems  to  face  in  the  years  to  come.  Time  is  certainly  ripe,  if  it  was  not 
already,  to  take  a  calm  look  at  the  problems  of  parents  and  children  in  our  society  and  devise 
solutions  which  really  help  everyone,  or  most  people,  rather  than  create  more  misery  or  merely 
redistribute  it. 
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Section  401  -  Direct  Wage  Withholding 

The  proposed  legislation  is  unduly  vague,  overly  restrictive,  unfair  to  the  employers  and 
child  support  obligors,  and  creates  unwarranted  interference  in  the  system  of  due  process  rights 
developed  over  this  country's  history. 

1 .  I  submit  that  the  phrase  "regular  on  its  face"  is  vague,  and  creates  a  potential  for 
fraud  and  mischief.  I  know  of  at  least  one  case  where  the  District  of  Columbia  Superior  Court's 
Family  Division  staff  issued  a  withholding  order  across  state  lines  even  when  it  had  no  statutory 
or  regulatory  authority  to  do  so,  the  underlying  support  order  was  not  enforceable  via 
withholding  even  within  the  District's  borders,  and  such  direct  service  patently  violated  District's 
own  statutes  and  regulations  as  well  as  those  of  the  US.  The  employer  in  question  received  the 
withholding  order,  was  misled  into  thinking  that  he  was  required  to  comply  with  it,  and  only 
years  later  was  informed,  by  the  same  staff  of  the  DC  court  which  had  kept  sending  him  such 
orders  over  the  years,  that  he  did  not  have  to  comply  with  the  orders,  after  all.  He  stopped 
immediately,  and  the  payor  challenged  the  withholding  orders  before  the  DC  court.  The  court 
found  that  violation  of  statutes  was  merely  "technical  error"  and  that  the  employer  had 
"voluntarily"  complied  with  the  withholding  orders  (which  had  threatened  him  with  penalties  if 
he  had  not  complied).  Was  each  one  of  these  withholding  orders  "regular  on  its  face"?  Not  under 
the  current  state  laws,  which  make  them  unrecognizable  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  which  issued 
them.  Under  the  proposed  legislation,  any  formidable-looking  but  real  court  order,  or  for  that 
matter  any  piece  of  paper  typed  up  and  made  to  look  like  a  court  order,  would  qualify  as 
"regular  on  its  face". 

The  problem  I  cited  in  the  case  above,  of  "interstate  direct  service",  is  far  more  pervasive 
than  a  single  case,  and  is  illegal,  as  recognized  by  the  US  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Interstate  Child  Support  Conunission,  and  the  drafters  of  UIFSA.  It  arose  because  of  the  IV  D 
agencies'  deliberate  disregard  of  applicable  law  and  regulations,  motivated  by  the  Federal 
incentive  payments,  entrepreneurial  zeal  (as  would  certainly  be  expected  when  you  create  a 
system  of  perverse  incentives),  and  complete  lack  of  oversight  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  when  it  came  to  enforcing  its  own  regulations.  Rather  than 
"strengthening"  the  child  support  enforcement  system,  the  direct  withholding  provision  of  the 
legislation  is  a  trick  to  legalize  the  patently  illegal  practice  of  the  FV  D  agencies. 

Although  the  phrase  "regular  on  its  face"  has  been  in  legal  use  for  a  long  time,  it  is  in  the 
context  of  applicable  law  of  a  single,  particular  state.  If  an  employer  receives  an  order  from  a 
court  or  an  agency  of  his  own  state,  he  can  easily  verify  it;  in  case  of  problems,  that  employer 
has  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  state  in  which  he  does  business.  Even  when  standardized 
withholding  forms  are  mandated,  there  is  a  risk  that  an  employer  is  simply  unable  to  determine 
whether  the  order  is,  indeed,  "regular  on  its  face",  or  that  such  determination  would  cause  him  a 
business  expense  he  would  rather  not  incur. 

2.  I  am  also  disturbed  by  the  "three  day"  employer  compliance  requirement  under  Section 
401.  This  is  an  impractical  burden  to  impose  on  employers  who  would  face  a  $1,000  fme  for 
non-compliance  with  this  section.  In  the  absence  of  a  standardized  withholding  form  or 
applicable  regulations,  I  carmot  even  tell  what  "compliance"  might  mean  under  this  section.  If  it 
means  deduction  and  forwarding  of  monies  to  soine  third  party,  at  the  very  least  it  would  reap 
havoc  .with  employers'  timesheet  and  paycheck  cycles,  which  are  often  bi-weekly  or  monthly. 

The  employer  is  not  given  the  opportunity,  or  the  responsibility,  to  verify  the  request  for 
wage  withholding  with  the  employee  or  the  government  that  has  requested  the  withholding.  Yet, 
he  is  expected  to  withhold  wages  from  an  employee  without  question  or  face  penalties.  This  type 
of  legislation  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  all  employers  and  employees.  As  an  employer,  I 
may  be  disinclined  to  employ  anyone  who  has  children,  on  the  off  chance,  that  a  child  support 
order,  some  time  in  the  future,  may  be  placed  against  him  or  her  because  my  company  may  be 
placed  at  risk  for  non-compliance. 
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Even  so,  the  expectation  that  any  and  every  employer  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
within  three  days,  not  even  three  "business"  days,  start  issuing  checks  of  the  amounts  asked  for, 
belies  ignorance  of  business  world's  realities.  The  Federal  government  itself  has,  for  example, 
shown  a  tremendous  ineptness  at  processing  paper  work,  often  delaying  payments  to  its 
contractors  hundreds  of  days  beyond  the  due  date.  How  the  government  can  expect  private 
industry  to  perform  at  such  a  drastically  increased  speed  is  somewhat  puzzling,  to  say  the  least. 

The  possible  coimter-argument  that  a  custodial  parent  just  does  not  have  the  luxury  of 
anybody  using  any  standards  of  reason,  prudence,  or  fairness,  and  must  be  paid  by  whoever  and 
whenever,  upon  demand,  would  only  demonstrate  the  utter  lack  of  balance  in  a  debate  on  child 
support  reform  that  is  sorely  needed  but  choked  off  by  the  abortive  attempts  of  the  zealots  who 
see  non-custodial  parents  merely  as  indentured  laborers. 

To  cite  an  example  of  this  inappropriate  policy,  allow  me  to  offer  the  case  of  a  father, 
who  is  a  DC  corrections  officer  at  Lorton,  and  who  lives  in  Virginia.  His  paychecks  come  from 
Washington,  DC,  his  child  support  is  withheld  in  Washington,  DC,  and  transferred  to  Virginia 
where  he  and  the  mother  of  his  child  live.  He  was  injured  at  work  and  received  worker's 
compensation  which  was  substantially  lower  than  his  regular  pay  yet  his  child  support  was  not 
lowered  to  comply  with  the  child  support  guidelines  (even  though,  under  the  language  of  the 
withholding  orders  from  DC,  his  employer  was  required  to  inform  the  DC  court  of  change  in  his 
income  and  further  that  any  such  information  is  usable  by  the  DC  court  in  upward  or  downward 
modification,  beginning  with  the  date  of  notice).  Because  the  judge's  hands  were  tied,  he  could 
not  retroactively  modify  the  child  support  thereby  creating  a  huge  arrearage.  When  able  to 
return  to  work,  the  father  was  promptly  hauled  into  court  for  having  not  complied  with  the  child 
support  order  and  arrearages  were  established.  He  entered  into  an  agreement  whereby  the 
regular  child  support  would  be  withheld  from  his  paycheck  and  an  additional  amount  towards  the 
arrearages.  The  arrearages  have  long  since  been  paid,  yet  the  DC  government,  his  employer, 
has  for  several  months  now  been  still  garnishing  his  wages  with  the  current  child  support  and 
non-existent  arrearages!  To  date,  the  employer  has  wrongfully  withheld  thousands  of  dollars  of 
the  father's  money,  which  they  will  not  return  to  him  or  credit  toward  future  support  payments. 
Its  excuse  is  that  it  cannot  stop  the  additional,  wrongfiil  amounts  because  of  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  process  the  paperwork.  Granted,  this  sounds  like  an  unusual  case  but  it  is, 
unfortunately,  commonplace.  I  believe  the  DC  government  is  liable  to  the  father  for  all 
improper  withholdings,  under  Federal  as  well  as  DC  Municipal  regulations,  and  may  also  be 
liable  for  additional  damages.  DC  government  may  well  want  to  expose  itself  to  such  liabilities 
(from  both  sides,  since  it  is  only  another  part  of  the  same  government  which  has  failed  to  modify 
the  withholding  order),  but  I  doubt  any  private  employer  would.  Why  should  I,  as  an  employer, 
expect  that  a  withholding  order  that  I  receive  today  is  legitimate  and  1  must  comply  without 
question  or  face  penalties? 

3.  Under  this  same  section,  service  by  first  class  mail  is  offered  to  be  sufficient  service.  I 
do  not  mean  to  be  facetious,  but  given  what  we  know  about  the  quality  of  first  class  mail  service 
right  here  in  DC,  I  wonder  how  anyone  can  put  so  much  reliance  on  prompt  and  proper  service. 
At  a  more  serious  level,  I  believe  the  appropriate  standard  should  be  the  rules  of  service  of 
process  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  employer.  After  all,  the  employer  is  only  bound  by  the  laws 
of  his  jurisdiction,  is  not  a  party  at  interest  in  the  proceedings  between  two  parents  or  between 
one  parent  and  the  IV  D  agency.  I  also  urge  that,  at  the  very  least,  the  applicable  rules  of  service 
of  process  take  into  account  the  laws  which  specify  who  in  a  corporation  is  entitled  to  accept 
service,  and  that  if  first  class  mail  is  to  be  used  for  withholding  orders,  certified  mail  with  signed 
return  receipt  requested  must  be  mandated.  To  flout  or  legislatively  erode  the  laws  and  rules  of 
service  of  process  is  a  dangerous  and  slippery  path,  inviting  constimtional  challenges.  Employers 
would  either  risk  considerable  liabilities  for  violation  of  due  process  rights,  or  take  the  safer 
course  of  discriminating  against  child  support  payors.  Even  if  the  child  support  enforcement 
system  (which  a  cynical  friend  of  mine  characterizes  as  Maternal  Revenue  Service)  were  to  be 
made  merely  as  routine  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  we  need  to  include  similar 
considerations  of  simplicity,  protection  of  individual  rights,  and  enforceability  as  we  do  with  our 
tax  system. 
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4.  I  also  find  it  extremely  troubling  and  confusing  that  the  proposed  legislation  absolves 
the  employer  from  liability  for  "wrongfiil  withholding".  I  may  be  naive,  but  I  wonder  if  the 
drafters  of  this  particular  section  meant  to  hold  the  employer  harmless  except  for  "wrongful" 
withholding,  even  while  failing  to  defme  "wrongful".  If  withholding  is  "wrongful",  and  if  the 
employer  is  not  liable,  then  just  who  is?  The  court  or  the  administrative  agency  which  had  some 
low-level  staffer  signing  off  in  the  name  of  the  Clerk  of  the  court  or  the  director  of  the  IV  D 
agency?  The  unintended  beneilciary  of  the  support  order,  namely  the  custodial  parent?  Or  is  the 
proposed  legislation  suggesting  that  "wrongful"  withholding  can  take  place  without  anyone  being 
responsible,  since  non-custodial  parents  are  fair  game  to  the  pwini  of  last  drop  of  their  blood? 

I  suspect,  once  again,  that  the  legislative  intent  here  is  to  perpetrate  a  slimy  trick,  along 
with  legalization  of  the  heretofore  illegal  direct  service  of  withholding  orders  (except  in  case  of 
states  which  akeady  allow  such  service,  potentially  in  conflict  with  US  constimtional  law).  To  go 
back  to  the  first  example  I  cited  of  DC  court's  staff  direct  interstate  service,  the  court  has 
declared  that  its  staff's  violation  of  statutes  and  regulations  was  "technical  error"  even  though 
rather  an  example  of  gross  negligence  and  malign  encroachment  on  the  payor's  and  the 
employer's  procedural  as  well  as  substantive  due  process  rights.  One  of  OCSE's  own 
publications,  written  by  the  current  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  OCSE,  has  expressed 
the  view  that  both  the  employer  and  the  agency  which  issued  the  order  are  liable,  to  the  payor, 
for  violation  of  due  process  rights  and  other  laws  and  regulations.  Yet,  nobody  seems  to  care  that 
rv  D  agencies  and  their  contractors  flagrantly  abuse  their  powers,  affording  the  non-AFDC 
custodial  parents  free  legal  service  and  debt  collection  service  which  is  the  main  reason  for  the 
dramatic  increase  in  the  Federal  expenditures  on  "child  support  enforcement". 

I  offer  that  before  the  Congress  goes  on  increasing  the  budgets  and  the  authorities  of  the 
OCSE  and  via  it,  the  State  IV  D  agencies,  a  careful,  critical  look  be  taken  at  the  operations  of 
these  agencies  over  the  last  ten  years,  their  accomplishments  and  failures,  and  at  least  start 
thinking  that  non-custodial  parents  are  not  the  only  ones  with  responsibilities  (the  financial  part 
of  which  is  the  only  aspect  the  government  seems  to  be  concerned  about  enforcing,  at  the  cost  of 
robbing  them  of  the  ability  to  perform  many  other  responsibilities)  and  liabilities. 

5.  Although  some  of  you  may  violently  disagree  that  both  parents  have  equal  rights  or 
that  the  rv  D  agencies  should  provide  equal  level  of  services  to  either  parent  in  order  to  enforce 
the  law  of  the  land,  the  sad  fact  is  that  only  one  class  of  parents  is  provided  such  services,  at  the 
taxpayer's  cost.  Thus  I  find  it  amusing  that  proposed  legislation  asks  that  "if  an  employee 
requests  a  hearing...  the  State  in  which  the  hearing  is  held  shall  provide  appropriate  services.,  to 
ensure  that  the  interests  of  the  individual  to  whom  the  withheld  income  is  to  be  paid  are 
adequately  represented."  For  one,  this  language,  as  elsewhere  in  the  proposed  legislation,  does 
away  with  the  established  terms  such  as  "payor"  and  "payee",  or  "obligor"  and  "obligee",  or 
"absent  parent"  and  "support  recipient",  substituting  merely  "employee",  thus  clarifying  that  a 
noncustodial  parent  is  merely  an  "employee"  in  the  service  of  the  custodial  parent.  Nonetheless,  I 
ask  that  the  "appropriate  services"  referred  to  be  made  available  to  both  classes  of  parents, 
without  discrimination.  To  do  otherwise  would  at  least  in  principle  violate  the  principle  of  equal 
protection  under  the  law.  In  each  of  the  two  cases  I  have  cited  above,  the  fathers  have  no 
resources  to  represent  their  claims  or  interests.  In  one  of  those  cases,  even  as  the  IV  D  agency 
claimed  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  the  DC  Office  of  Corporation  Counsel  provided  legal 
brief  in  support  of  the  I\'  D  agency  and  its  contractor,  arguing,  inexplicably,  that  the  father  did 
not  have  a  standing  to  bring  a  motion  to  quash  the  withholding  orders  because  he  was  not  the 
real  party  in  interest,  even  as  more  than  S40,(XX)  of  his  wages  had  been  wrongfully  garnished 
over  three  years  and  paid  to  support  a  mother  who  was  employable  but  unemployed,  remarried 
to  an  unemployed  man  with  whom  she  had  two  more  children!  All  this  in  the  name  of  the  said 
father's  two  children,  who  were  made  to  live  with  the  mother  and  her  new  family  in  a  one 
bedroom  apartment  I 
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I  must  also  take  exceptions  to  the  clause  "based  on  claim  of  a  mistake  of  fact"  since  it 
makes  it  appear  that  "mistakes  of  fact"  are  the  only  grounds  upon  which  an  employee  contest 
withholding.  Under  the  current  law,  jurisdictional  defenses  are  also  available  to  a  non-custodial 
parent,  as  also  against  fraud  in  inducement  and  similar  other  defenses  (including  validity  of  the 
child  support  order)  which  have  been  upheld  by  State  courts  over  tens  of  years  of  evolution  of 
child  support  case  history.  The  non-custodial  parents  must  also  be  made  aware  of  their  rights  and 
defenses,  just  as  custodial  parents  are  via  advertisement  of  IV  D  services,  in  some  places  (like 
Los  Angeles)  at  street  comers  and  telephone  poles,  and  the  FV  D  agencies  must  provide 
protection  to  non-custodial  parents  as  well.  Just  because  their  children  are  taken  away  from  them 
does  not  diminish  their  humanity  and  citizenship,  any  more  than  children's  custody  per  se 
enhances  those  of  the  custodial  parents.  The  non-custodial  parents  must  be  entitled,  concurrently 
with  their  employers,  personal  service  of  withholding  orders,  via  certified  mail,  signed  return 
receipt  requested,  and  must  have  a  reasonable  amoimt  of  time  within  which  they  may  contest  the 
withholding  orders.  The  non-custodial  parents  must  also  be  afforded  the  right  to  contest 
withholding  prospectively  at  any  point  in  time,  if  it  emerges  that  they  have  defenses  or  remedies 
they  were  not  entitled  to  or  aware  of  at  an  earlier  point  in  time. 

6.  Under  the  section  on  "Uniform  Withholding  Order",  I  find  it  disturbing  that  the  order 
is  required  to  contain  merely  "the  name  of  the  individual  whose  income  is  to  be  withheld,  the 
number  of  children  covered  by  the  order,  and  the  individual  or  State  to  whom  the  withheld 
income  is  to  be  paid."  (emphasis  added).  At  the  very  least,  I  ask  that  the  payee's  address,  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  children,  be  included  in  the  order.  The  non-custodial  parents  have  a 
right,  unless  otherwise  abrogated  by  judicial  order,  to  know  where  his  children  are,  or,  Heaven 
forbid,  if  they  are  even  alive!  Under  the  proposed  language,  a  State  may  send  a  withholding 
order  to  an  employer  to  take  monies  out  of  the  paychecks  of  a  Mr.  X,  without  telling  him  where 
that  money  is  going,  for  whose  alleged  benefit!  This  is  plainly  ridiculous. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  uniform  withholding  the  sponsors  have  overlooked.  Under  the 
child  support  guidelines  of  almost  all,  if  not  all,  states,  child  support  awards  are  based  on  both 
parents'  income  levels  and  are  prospectively  modifiable  upon  a  showing  of  change  in 
circumstances,  including  each  party's  incomes.  Under  the  uniform  withholding  order,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  initiating  State  and  the  custodial  parent  would  always  have  a  ready  and  accurate 
access  to  income  information  of  the  non-custodial  parents,  who  in  turn  would  have  no  such 
knowledge,  absent  a  new  judicial  proceeding.  To  go  back  to  my  analogy  of  child  support  as  a 
paternity  tax  collected  by  the  Maternal  Revenue  Service,  I  submit  that  we  hold  our  own 
government,  including  you  members  of  the  Congress,  to  a  far  higher  standard  of  accountability 
and  financial  disclosure,  for  our  tax  monies  than  that  for  custodial  parents  as  contemplated  under 
the  proposed  legislation.  Put  another  way,  I  submit  that  holding  custodial  parents  to  no  standards 
at  all,  nor  any  requirements  of  even  disclosing  their  addresses  and  incomes,  is  ultimately 
demeaning  to  the  custodial  parents.  I  do  not  think  the  custodial  mothers  of  this  country  really 
would  like  to  be  seen  as  those  in  need  of  such  overly  patronizing  attitude  by  their  government. 

Section  414 

Section  414  relating  to  the  attachment  of  public  and  private  retirement  funds  is  another 
example  of  the  erosion  of  due  process  rights  based  on  the  misinformation  campaign  that  is 
associated  with  child  support  non-compliance  hysteria.  This  section  of  the  bill  will  permit  an 
individual  to  attach  a  public  or  private  retirement  plan  of  another  individual  without  the 
requirement  of  a  separate  court  order.  This  in  itself  may  not  sound  too  alarming,  but  when 
considering  the  other  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  will  be  before  other  committees.  These 
provisions  will  permit  the  establishment  of  child  support  as  easily,  if  not  easier,  than  the  efforts 
that  are  required  to  obtain  a  temporary  restraining  order.  These  provisions  even  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  child  support  should  be  established  against  an  alleged  father,  administratively,  based 
solely  on  the  affidavit  of  a  mother  without  notice  to  the  father.  If  this  method  of  child  support 
establishment  were  to  be  approved,  anyone  who  obtained  an  order  in  that  manner  would  also  be 
able  to  attach  any  public  or  private  retirement  without  a  separate  court  order.  This  encroachment 
into  due  process  rights  that  primarily  affect  only  one  gender  is  unacceptable. 
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Section  422 

Section  422  -  Denial  of  Federal  Benefits.  Federal  Loans,  Guarantees,  and  Employment  to 
Certain  Persons  with  Large  Child  Support  Arrearages. 

Under  this  section  $1,000  is  defmed  as  large.  It  is  a  large  amount  of  money  to  a  parent 
who  is  trying  to  support  a  child  on  a  very  limited  amotmt  of  money,  however,  it  is  not  a  large 
amount  of  money  when  talking  about  loan  amounts  or  the  monthly  income  of  a  federal  employee. 
How  can  it  be  in  the  best  interest  of  a  child  to  deny  a  parent  the  opportunity  to  borrow  money  to 
help  pay  for  the  child's  expenses  or  to  get  a  job  to  help  pay  for  the  child's  expenses  merely 
because  they  have  fallen  behind  in  their  child  support  for  any  reason.  I  refer  back  to  the  case  of 
the  father  who  was  injured  at  work,  due  to  no  fault  of  his  own  and  fell  behind  in  his  child 
support  because  he  was  forced  to  pay  child  support  at  a  higher  level  than  was  meet,  just,  and 
fair.  Under  this  bill,  a  person  who  is  behind  $1,000  in  his  child  support  may  not  accept  a  Federal 
job.  This  discriminates  against  individuals  based  on  a  monetary  judgement  that  has  been  imposed 
against  them  and  is  most  likely  a  violation  of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment. 

Conclusion. 

This  bill  represents  a  very  advanced  stage  in  the  political  developments  surrounding  the 
issue  of  child  support.  Before  moving  to  tliis  stage  and  beyond,  as  I  know  Congress  is 
considering  doing,  it  is  in^)erative  that  we  step  back  and  review  the  reforms  that  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  decade.  The  cornerstones  of  reform  are  the  Child  Suppon  Enforcement 
Amendments  of  1984  and  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988.  If  the  child  support  reforms  mandated 
in  those  bills  had  been  carefully,  competently,  and  properly  implemented,  the  character  of  my 
testimony  today  would  be  much  different.  In  fact,  if  child  support  reform  had  arisen  from  honest 
discussion,  I  would  probably  have  found  it  unnecessary  to  testify  at  all. 

Now,  at  this  rather  advanced  stage  of  political  activity,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  why  don't 
parents  pay  court  ordered  support?  The  White  House  Welfare  Reform  Working  Group,  in  which 
I  participated,  pointed  out  that  very  little  is  known  about  the  non-custodial  population.  We 
already  know  that  the  number  one  reason  for  non-compliance  is  imemployment.  We  now  need  to 
discover  whether  secondary  reasons  for  non-compliaiKe  are  voluntary,  if  not,  what  we  can  do  to 
correct  these  situations  before  imposing  more  severe  punitive  measures  on  a  segment  of  society 
we  already  have  admitted,  "we  know  little  or  nothing  about." 

In  1984  when  the  Child  Support  Enforcement  Amendments  were  passed,  many  state 
courts  were  using  child  support  tables  and  formulae  as  rough  guidelines  to  assist  them  in  making 
consistent  and  reasonable  judgments.  This  was  a  reasonably  activity.  Formulae  were  also  in  use 
in  administrative  courts  handling  cases  in  which  the  recipient  of  private  child  support  was 
partially  dependent  on  public  assistance  such  as  AFDC.  Non-dependent  parents  had  child  support 
awards  decided  according  to  rational  doctrine  based  on  children's  needs  and  the  relative  ability  of 
each  parent  to  meet  those  needs.  Parents  receiving  government  assistance  had  their  awards  based 
more  on  the  ability  of  the  paying  parent  to  offset  AFDC  payments. 

The  two  systems  were  not  compatible.  In  1981,  for  example,  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court 
was  asked  by  a  previous  recipient  of  AFDC  to  apply  the  AFDC  formula  in  a  case  that  had  been 
decided  according  to  non-AFDC  child  support  law.  The  Court  rejected  the  request,  saying  that 
they  would  "limit  the  application  of  this  particular  scale  and  formula  to  the  same  cases  to  which 
the  legislature  limits  its'  application  in  "The  Marriage  of  Smith,  Or  626  P2d  342  (1981). 

So  we  in  fact  know  that  federal  reforms  were  not  aimed  at  recipients  of  public  assistance. 
That  group  was  already  subject  to  rigid  formulae  for  the  award  of  child  support.  Although  there 
is  no  nexus  between  awards  for  independent  families  and  any  established  federal  interest,  the 
new  rules  were  used  to  increase  awards  to  middle  and  upper  income  mothers. 
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What  is  child  support? 

Previous  to  federal  child  support  reforms,  the  doctrine  established  in  the  states  said  that 
the  amount  of  child  support  awarded  would  be  based  on  the  needs  of  children  and  the  relative 
ability  of  parents  to  pay.  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  term  "needs"  in  this  context  does  not 
refer  simply  to  the  most  basic,  or  subsistence  level  needs  of  children.  The  understanding  of  what 
children  "need"  was  dependent  upon  such  factors  as  the  parent's  ability  to  provide,  variations  in 
parent's  spending  habits,  and  the  division  of  time  children  spent  with  each  parent. 

No  understanding  of  the  established  doctrine  of  child  support  would  be  complete  without 
understanding  its  central  balancing  principle.  Both  parents  have  an  equal  duty  to  support  their 
children.  One  legal  commentator,  respected  by  people  on  all  sides  of  this  discussion,  claimed 
there  is  a  Constitutional  mandate  for  the  "equal  duty  principle".  (Doris  Freed)  This  single 
guiding  principle  forced  consideration  of  the  many  factors  that  had  been  routine  until  established 
legal  doctrine  was  displaced  under  the  mandate  of  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  there  has  never  been  a  federal  mandate,  nor  has  there  been 
compelling  testimony,  that  there  was  any  need  to  alter  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  child  support. 
Supporters  of  higher  awards  have  always  contended  that  the  need  for  child  support  formulae 
arose  because  judges  had  applied  existing  law  unfairly  and  inconsistently. 

If  you  have  studied  the  history  of  politics  and  literature  of  child  support  as  fiiUy  as  I  have, 
you  are  aware  of  studies  that  concluded  that  judges  were  extremely  inconsistent  in  the  amounts 
they  awarded.  This  was  probably  the  most  important  motivation  for  the  use  of  formulae.  If  you 
study  carefully  enough,  you  know  that  the  researchers  making  these  claims  used  the  payer's 
income  as  the  only  criteria  for  making  an  award  and  did  not  account  for  the  many  factors  that 
reasonable  come  into  play  in  making  a  just  and  appropriate  award.  In  other  words,  claims  of 
inconsistency  were  based  on  a  doctrine  inconsistent  with  established  state  law.  One  must  wonder 
what  those  researchers  must  have  been  thinking.  Why  would  anyone  have  an  interest  in  the 
finding  that  orders  established  under  state  law  did  not  coincide  with  an  imaginary  doctrine? 

In  the  early  1980s,  there  were  a  few  contributions  to  the  literature  attempting  to  create 
comprehensive  formulae  based  on  existing  doctrine.  The  work  of  Maurice  Franks  and  Judith 
Cassetty  were  among  the  most  notable.  These  were  the  first  steps  toward  building  plug-in 
mathematics  that  could  displace  must  of  the  work  of  human  judgement.  This  approach  was  never 
fully  explored  and  stopped  prematurely.  Nonetheless,  the  Family  Support  Act  created  a 
requirement  for  courts  to  apply  what  did  not  yet  exist. 

The  work  of  Franks  and  Cassetty  was  brushed  aside  in  the  political  process  of 
implementing  the  Child  Support  Enforcement  Amendments  and  the  Family  Support  Act.  What 
has  displaced  traditional  doctrine  are  arbitrary  formulae.  Robert  Braid  explained  the  problem 
well  in  The  Making  of  the  Deadbeat  Dad.  (Trial  Lawyer,  March  1993)  Dr.  Braid  is  a  professor 
of  Accounting,  Economics,  and  Finance  in  New  Jersey  who  decided  to  work  out  for  himself 
what  a  just  and  appropriate  child  support  award  would  be  in  his  own  case.  Although  New  Jersey 
is  a  state  that  has  made  many  valiant  efforts  to  improve  the  law  and  practice  of  domestic 
relations,  parents  there  suffer  from  the  same  problem  found  in  other  states.  They  have  no  legal 
definition  for  "child  support".  They  have  only  a  mathematical  formula  which  lacks  a  rational 
basis  for  analyzing  a  particular  case. 

Our  understanding  of  what  "child  support"  is  today  comes  from  two  sources.  The  first  is 
our  understanding  that,  on  the  whole,  judges  in  state  courts  did  a  reasonable  job  of  applying 
established  legal  doctrine  in  the  award  of  child  support.  That  is  to  say,  that  while  it  may  be 
argued  that  some  judges  may  have  ordered  awards  that  were  too  low,  other  judges  compensated 
by  ordering  awards  that  were  too  high.  Simply  understanding  that  the  presumptive  application  of 
formula  in  use  today  dramatically  increased  child  support  awards,  leads  to  the  knowledge  that 
awards  have  been  made  arbitrarily  high.  This  is  one  of  the  few  relevant  facts  that  can  be 
accurately  decided,  based  on  averages. 
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The  second  source  is  the  continued  work  toward  creating  a  science  and  credible 
technology  of  child  support  that  has  taken  place  more  recently  without  the  benefit  of  federal 
funding.  One  of  the  products  of  a  five  year  project  known  as  the  Project  for  the  Improvement  of 
Child  Support  Litigation  Technology,  presents  new  formulae  for  child  support  and  alimony  based 
on  traditional  child  support  law.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  report  by  independent  researcher,  Roger 
Gay,  entitled:  New  Equations  for  Calculating  Child  Support  and  Spousal  Maintenance  With 
Discussion  on  Child  Support  Guidelines. 

The  need  for  this  project  came  from  the  new  mode  of  application  of  child  support 
guidelines  defined  in  the  Family  Support  Act.  Today  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  amount  of 
child  support  calculated  by  state  guidelines  is  the  correct  amount  to  be  awarded.  In  contrast,  the 
technology  available  was  designed  for  use  as  simple  guidelines  pointing  a  judge  toward  a  starting 
point  or  benchmark.  This  dramatic  change  in  application  dictates  new  engineering,  evaluation  an 
redevelopment  of  fair  and  equitable  methodologies  for  calculating  child  suppon,  yet  never  has  a 
single  dime  of  federal  funding  been  available  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  child  support  award 
technology  to  properly  meet  the  new  requirement. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Gay  has  also  conducted  an  investigation  to  determine  if  any  state 
now  has  a  rational  legal  definition  for  child  support.  He  found  none.  This  problem  has  been 
reported  to  the  Clinton  Administration  and  to  various  subcommittees  in  Congress.  He  has  also 
recommended  specific  amendments  to  federal  law  that  would  correct  the  problem. 

The  question  is  asked  in  the  abstract  of  his  report,  whether  awards  made  under  current 
child  support  formulae  contain  a  hidden  margin  of  spousal  maintenance.  The  report  presents  the 
first  mathematical  models  sophisticated  enough  to  answer  this  question  accurately.  Through 
example  Mr.  Gay  shows  the  amount  of  spousal  maintenance  included  in  child  support  awards 
made  by  use  of  current  formula.  He  then  demonstrates  that  it  is  possible  to  define  a  standard  of 
living  target  for  a  recipient  household  and  meet  that  target  exactly  by  use  of  relatively  simple 
formulae  for  child  suppon  and  spousal  maintenance  combined. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Gay,  Dr.  Braid  and  others  the  Department  of  Health  & 
Human  Services  has  recognized  shortcomings  within  the  existing  "shared  incomes  model"  that 
are  in  part  responsible  for  non-compliance  and  have  released  a  new  model,  which  is  currently 
being  printed.  The  first  printing  has  already  been  spoken  for  and  there  is  an  extensive  waiting  list 
for  the  second  printing. 

What  needs  to  be  suggested  today,  and  in  hearings  for  every  one  of  the  more  than  80  bills 
advancing  the  politics  of  child  support,  is  that  we  must  slow  down.  We  must  back  up  and  look  at 
what  has  been  done  already.  We  must  review.  We  must  put  much  more  effort  into  developing  a 
quality  system  than  we  have  been  putting  into  moving  further  and  further  ahead  with  one  that 
lacks  a  rational  foimdation. 

Although  well  intentioned,  the  "Child  Support  Responsibility  Act  of  1994"  is  an  effort, 
independent  of  the  Department  of  Health  &  Human  Services,  and  in  spite  of  their 
recommendations,  that  is  based  on  enforcing  an  expensive,  outdated  and  ineffective  child  support 
enforcement  system  that  has  been  a  dismal  failure.  The  American  Fathers  Coalition  respectfully 
suggests  that  this  Committee  postpone  referring  this  Bill  to  the  Full  Committee,  to  afford  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  facts  contained  herein  and  those  resources  available  to  it  through  the 
individuals  and  agencies  referred  to  in  my  testimony.  A  move  in  any  other  direction  would  have 
to  be  based  on  a  knee-jerk  reaction  to  the  hysteria  that  has  resulted  from  a  campaign  of 
misinformation  and/or  an  act  of  "conscious  disregard." 


♦EXHIBITS: 

•  Executive  Summary  -  "Minority  dissenting)  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Interstate 
Child  Support"  by  Don  A.  Chavez,  MSW,  L.I.S.W.,  June  10,  1992. 

•  "Minority  (Dissenting)  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Interstate  Child  Suppon"  by 
Don  A.  Chavez,  MSW,  L.I.S.W.,  June  10,  1992. 

'EXHIBITS  WILL  BE  RETAINED  IN  THE  COMMITTEE  FILES. 
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SUBMITTED  STATEMEJ^JT 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND 

CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

ON  H  JL  4605,  WELFARE  REFORM 

August  16,  15>94 


The  AFL-QO  applauds  the  Administration's  commitment  to  assist  families  in 
becoming  self-sufficient  and  free  of  welfare  depend-ency.  We  commend  the  Welfare 
Reform  Working  Group  for  their  extensive  and  thorough  study  of  the  problems  related  to 
dependency,  the  expansive  consultation  with  interested  organizations  and  individuals  and  the 
comprehensive  approach  presented  in  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994. 

The  President  has  pledged  to  end  welfare  as  we  know  it  by  enhancing  and  improving 
a  host  of  government  programs.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  Administration's  proposal 
is  laudable.  Its  intention  is  to  expand  employment  and  training  programs,  provide  work  for 
those  who  can't  find  regular  unsubsidized  jobs,  expand  child  care  services,  strengthen  child 
support  enforcement,  provide  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  teen  parents  and  improve 
coordination  of  basic  income  support  programs. 

The  goal  of  redirecting  the  welfare  system  so  that  it  assists  people  in  becoming  self- 
sufficient  will  be  a  difficult,  although  worthy  task,  following  a  decade  when  many  workers 
have  been  forced  from  good  paying  jobs  to  minimum  wage  employment  with  no  benefits  and 
few  opportimities  for  advancement.  The  downgrading  of  both  the  supply  and  quality  of  jobs 
has  and  will  continue  to  slow  down  the  traditional  progression  of  some  welfare  recipients 
into  entry  level  jobs,  as  many  of  those  jobs  are  now  held  by  displaced  workers. 

The  modest  improvement  in  the  U.S.  economy  has  left  over  8  million  Americans 
unemployed.  Additional  miUions  of  workers  are  in  part-time  jobs  only  because  they  are 
unable  to  find  full-time  work.  Over  30  million  other  workers,  over  25  percent  of  the  entire 
workforce,  are  "contingent"  workers  who  have  only  temporary  jobs.  These  workers  go  from 
one  employer  to  another  for  short  irregular  periods  of  time.  A  measure  of  the  growth  in 
the  contingent  work-force  is  found  in  the  remarkable  fact  that  Manpower  Inc.  is  the  single 
largest  employer  in  the  United  States  today. 

The  current  job  situation  dictates  that  any  reform  initiative  must  be  undertaken  in 
conjunction  with  aggressive  job  development  and  worker  training  programs  in  order  to  avoid 
placing  people  in  dead-end  "work-assignments"  that  continue  to  leave  families  dependent 
on  public  programs  and  require  massive  expenditures  on  bureaucratic  monitoring. 

JOBS 

We  support  the  additional  funding  for  the  JOBS  program  under  the  Family  Support 
Act,  the  requirement  that  case  workers  be  available  to  meet  with  recipients  and  develop  an 
employabiUty  plan,  the  mandate  that  jobs  be  coordinated  with  the  Adult  Education  Act  and 
the  expansion  of  the  focus  of  jobs  into  non-traditional  employment,  child  care  providers  and 
self-employment. 

However,  we  believe  that  these  improvements  fall  short  of  what  will  be  necessary  to  help 
large  numbers  of  people  achieve  self-sufficiency  within  2  years  or  less.  Additional  resources 
and  program  changes  should  be  included  to  make  this  a  workable  plan. 

JOBS/EMPLOY  ABILITY  PLAN 

Welfare  recipients  generally  receive  little  or  no  counseling  from  professional  case 
workers  and,  aside  from  the  initial  deter-mination  of  eligibility  for  financial  assistance,  they 
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have  almost  no  contact  with  case  workers.  It  is  a  very  positive  step,  therefore,  to  require 
a  case  worker  to  sit  down  with  a  recipient  and  work  out  an  appropriate  employability  plan. 

This  is  crucial  in  helping  people  find  and  retain  employment  The  legislation  should 
reflect  this  and  guarantee  that  case  workers  be  adequately  trained,  have  the  opportimity  to 
collaborate  with  an  Employment  Service  counselor  who  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
local  job  market,  and  have  small  enough  case  loads  to  spend  the  time  necessary  to 
adequately  assess  the  person's  needs  and  capabilities. 

The  Act  requires  what  appears  to  be  a  single  meeting  during  which  this  employability 
plan  is  to  be  devised  and  additional  visits  every  6  months  to  review  a  person's  advancement 
toward  the  goal  set  out.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  that  with  such  minimal  counseling  and 
support  only  the  most  motivated  individual  could  hope  to  advance. 

JOBS/PROGRAM  COORDINATION 

The  Administration  has  stated  that  the  role  of  the  JOBS  program  is  not  to  create  a 
separate  education  and  training  system  for  welfare  recipients  but  to  ensure  that  they  have 
access  to  the  broad  array  of  existing  programs.  The  Work  &  Responsibihty  Act  does  not 
reflect  this  goal.  It  merely  requires  coordination  with  the  Adult  Education  Act  and  relies 
on  the  requirement  language  under  the  Family  Support  Act  to  coordinate  the  JOBS 
program  with  JTPA.  If  the  coordination  requirement  in  the  Family  Support  A«  of  1988  was 
sufficient  the  necessary  coordination  would  already  have  taken  place. 

Many  but  not  all  of  the  existing  employment  and  training  programs  are  currently 
required  to  be  available  to  welfare  recipients  and  those  states  that  have  One-Stop 
Employment  Shops  will  be  required  to  serve  those  on  welfare.  This  is  not  enough.  The 
federal  government  must  ensure  the  coordination  and  availabiUty  of  all  these  programs  by 
requiring  the  welfare  departments  to  coordinate  the  interaction  between  their  case  workers 
and  existing  employment  programs.  AU  training  programs  should  be  required  to  employ  job 
developers  to  work  with  the  local  business  and  labor  communities  to  identify  employment 
opportunities  for  participants  and  have  counselors  available  to  provide  on-going  support, 
after  a  person  is  placed,  to  ensure  job  retention. 

Far  greater  emphasis  and  mandated  funding  must  be  directed  towards  job  placement, 
development  and  retention  activities.  A  vastly  expanded  and  strengthened  JOBS  program 
must  be  available  to  all  AFDC  recipients  and  applicants. 

JOBS/TARGETING 

The  major  focus  of  the  JOBS  program  in  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  is  on 
households  headed  by  a  parent  bom  after  1971  ~  those  24  years  old  and  younger  if  the  plan 
is  implemented  in  1996.  Although  the  devastating  effect  of  rampant  teen  preg-nancies  is 
known,  we  caution  against  requiring  states  to  direct  their  resources  to  a  particular  "targeted" 
group  at  the  expense  of  others  who  need  services. 

Young  parents  are  least  likely  to  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  recent  work 
experience.  They  are  more  likely  to  have  very  yoimg  children  with  special  needs  requiring 
more  expensive  and  compli-cated  child  care.  Concentrated  efforts  should  be  made  to  bring 
them  into  a  system  which  will  lead  to  independence.  To  target  any  particular  group, 
however,  sends  the  wrong  message  to  others  and  will  curtail  efforts  to  turn  the  welfare 
system  into  one  that  promotes  self-sufficiency  instead  of  dependency. 

For  too  long  now  the  availability  of  jobs  and  service  programs  for  the  poor  have  been 
based  on  the  arbitrary  categorization  of  people.  Under  current  policies,  for  example,  people 
who  are  out  of  work  and  unable  to  feed  their  families  are  forced  to  remain  that  way  for 
years  before  they  fit  a  narrow  definition  of  being  "truly  needy"  and  only  then  qualify  for  help 
from  JTPA  or  the  JOBS  program.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  the  longer  people  suffer  the 
more  difficult  their  problems  become  and  the  further  they  are  from  job  readiness. 
WORK  "ASSIGNMENTS" 
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For  those  individuals  who  have  received  AFDC  and  participated  in  the  JOBS 
program  for  24  months  but  have  not  been  able  to  secure  imsubsidized  employment,  the 
Work  and  Responsibility  Act  requires  their  placement  in  work  assignments.  Each  state  will 
be  required  to  locate  and  create  temporary  positions  of  employment  which  result  in  an 
average  number  of  hours  of  work  of  not  less  than  15  or  more  than  35  hours  a  week.  A  work 
assignment  position  will  last  no  longer  than  12  months  and  a  person  may  not  be  reassigned 
to  the  same  position. 

Work  Advisory  Boards  consisting  of  representatives  from  business,  labor,  non-profit 
organizations,  elected  officials  and  community  leaders,  will  be  established  in  each  local  area 
to  provide  "advice  and  guidance"  in  the  administration  of  the  program.  The  program 
requires  the  establishment  of  cooperative  arrangements,  strong  linkages  and  active 
participation  with  the  Employment  Service,  other  employment  programs,  housing  programs, 
business,  labor  and  all  other  appropriate  entities. 

We  support  the  goal  of  implementing  a  process  to  identify  and  create  temporary 
subsidized  work  positions.  However,  we  believe  equal  effort  must  be  employed  in  locating 
and  creating  unsubsidized  jobs  so  that  people  can  become  self-sufficient  In  order  to  fulfill 
the  commitment  of  assisting  the  poor  in  becoming  free  of  welfare  dependency,  the  program 
should  avoid  creating  a  massive  bureaucracy  which  arranges  part-time  subsidized  "work 
assignments"  of  twelve  months  maximum  duratioiL  The  overriding  emphasis  on  the  Work 
Program  instead  of  the  JOBS  program  is  in  direct  conflia  with  the  goal  of  making  work  pay 
and  achieving  independence. 

WORKER  PROTECTION 

With  large  numbers  of  welfare  recipients  reaching  a  two  year  mandated  limit  and 
flooding  into  the  Work  Program,  the  potential  for  large  scale  displacement  of  current 
workers  from  both  public  and  private  jobs  is  enormous.  The  result  will  be  a  far  worse 
situation  than  we  have  today  if  we  take  the  permanent  jobs  of  one  set  of  workers  and  turn 
them  into  subsidized  temporary  work  assigimients  for  another  group  of  workers. 

We  commend  the  Administration  for  recognizing  the  need  to  guard  against  such 
harmful  displacement  and  including  workers'  protection  and  grievance  procedure  provisions 
in  their  proposal.  We  urge,  however,  that  the  Congress  recognize  that  even  the  strongest 
anti-displacement  provisions  will  not  avoid  causing  considerable  dislocation  of  workers 
unless  the  numbers  of  people  to  be  absorbed  in  the  workforce  is  kept  to  a  manageable  size. 

Adding  to  the  need  to  avoid  forcing  large  numbers  of  people  into  subsidized  jobs  is 
the  very  real  danger  of  further  depressing  the  plummeting  wages  of  low-skilled  workers. 
Everyone  agrees  that  one  of  the  most  troubling  trends  in  the  American  economy  is  the  sharp 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  workers  who  work  full  time  but  Ciinnot  lift  a  family  out  of 
poverty. 

The  fact  that  wages  are  collapsing  for  workers  with  few  skills  has  escalated  the  cost 
of  other  social  programs.  With  nearly  20%  of  all  full  time  workers  making  poverty  wages  - 
-  policies  that  escalate  this  trend  are  economically  and  socially  destructive.  Provisions  that 
require  equal  pay  and  benefits  for  equal  work  must  be  adopted  and  —  again  —  we  urge  a 
greater  investment  in  the  JOBS  Program  and  a  more  cautious  approach  to  the  Work 
Program. 

EARNED  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 

We  commend  the  Administration  for  its  leadership  and  ultimate  success  in  enacting 
the  expansion  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  to  ensure  that  no  full-time  worker  be  forced 
to  live  in  poverty.  Studies  have  shown,  however,  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  low-income 
workers  are  receiving  the  benefit  and  less  than  one  percent  of  EITC  claimants  receive  the 
payments  on  a  regular  basis  as  part  of  their  wages. 

If  jobs  are  to  provide  sufficient  income  through  wages  combined  with  money  available 
through  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  the  system  to  assure  that  the  tax  payment  will  be 
received  on  a  regular  basis  must  be  in  place.  The  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  will  allow 
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up  to  four  states  to  conduct  demonstrations  to  promote  the  use  of  advance  EITC  payments. 
We  believe  a  far  more  vigorous  effort  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  full  utilization  of  this 
benefit  as  a  means  of  making  work  pay  and  assisting  people  in  freeing  themselves  of  welfare 
dependency. 

CHILD  CARE 

Changing  welfare  into  a  work  program  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  AFDC  is  a  benefit 
being  received  by  approximately  14  million  of  the  nation's  poorest  individuals  —  over  9 
million  of  whom  are  children.  These  parents  will  not  be  able  to  return  to  work  or  receive 
training  if  they  do  not  have  help  with  full  day,  full  year  child  care. 

Child  care  costs  can  be  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  year  per  child  and  a  minimum  wage  job 
pays  $8,840  —  a  dear  indication  of  the  need  to  subsidize  the  cost.  Funding  streams  must 
remain  constant  for  continuity  of  care  to  enable  a  mother  to  perform  her  job  satisfac-torily. 
Absenteeism  from  work  because  of  the  unavailability  of  child  care  will  eventually  jeopardize 
her  job  and  her  family's  livelihood. 

As  welfare  mothers  are  expected  to  go  into  work  or  training,  the  child  care  programs 
must  be  expanded  accordingly.  Recent  GAO  data  indicate  that  in  1992  only  5  to  6  percent 
of  the  AFDC  caseload  received  child  care  subsidies,  and  less  than  30  percent  of  JOBS 
participants  received  child  care  assistance  from  any  funding  source.  Moreover,  because  each 
of  the  four  federal  child  care  programs  was  designed  with  a  different  objective,  they  segment 
the  low-income  population  into  categories  that  fail  to  recognize  the  similarity  of  their 
economic  circumstances  and  child  care  needs. 

The  states  must  be  required  to  coordinate  their  programs,  spend  a  portion  of  their 
funding  on  improving  facilities  and  staff,  ensure  that  families  receive  appropriate  counseling, 
provide  factual  information  regarding  their  child  care  options  and  the  assurance  that  the 
available  care  is  safe  and  nurturing  for  the  child. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT 

Parents  must  take  responsibility  for  their  children  and  absent  parents  must  be  made 
to  provide  the  financial  support  their  children  are  entitled  to  receive.  We  support  the 
enactment  of  measures  which  will  improve  the  establishment  of  paternity  and  the  actual 
collection  of  child  support  payments. 

We  favor  Child  Support  Enforcement  initiatives  which  enlist  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  collection  of  child  support  payments,  and  urge  that  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  against  those  parents  who  refuse  to  pay.  For  those  who  are  unable  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  their  children  because  they  are  unemployed,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
give  them  access  to  employment  and  training  programs,  and  to  suspend  any  sanctions  that 
otherwise  would  be  imposed  on  them. 

TEEN  PREGNANCY 

We  support  the  Administration's  efforts  to  address  the  rapidly  growing,  socially 
destruaive,  phenomena  of  children  having  children.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  teen- 
pregnancy  results  in  long  term  poverty  and  welfare  dependency  for  both  the  young  mother 
and  her  child. 

We  support  the  Federal  Government  establishing  a  coordinated  effort  to  wage  a 
campaign  to  change  attitudes  and  behavior,  the  creation  of  a  national  clearinghouse  on  teen 
pregnancy  prevention  and  the  availability  of  grants  meant  to  significantly  improve  the 
decisions  and  behavior  of  youth. 

We  agree  that  the  welfare  system  should  not  encourage  young  mothers  who  have 
babies  to  leave  home  and  receive  a  separate  check.  The  requirements  that  minors  with 
children  live  in  their  parents'  house-hold,  however,  must  be  accompanied  by  an  absolute 
exemption  if  there  is  a  danger  of  abuse  involved. 
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We  oppose  allowing  states  to  refuse  assistance  to  a  child  conceived  by  a  mother  who 
is  already  receiving  AFDC  for  her  other  child  or  children.  Although  we  agree  with  efforts 
to  discourage  parents  from  having  children  they  are  imable  to  care  for,  we  are  not  able  to 
support  this  provision  which  would  only  result  in  punishing  the  child. 

We  support  a  comprehensive  approach  to  address  the  unique  needs  of  teen  parents 
by  combining  tough  new  education  and  employment  requirements  with  aggressive  case 
management,  child  support  enforcement,  preventive  and  support  services. 

TIMELrMITS 

Although  we  applaud  the  goal  of  enabling  welfare  recipients  to  become  self-sufficient, 
we  question  the  ability  of  the  government  to  provide  the  necessary  support  services,  develop 
enough  new  jobs  and  train  workers  sufficiently  in  a  2  year  time  span  to  warrant  the 
imposition  of  such  an  arbitrary  schedule.  Imposing  a  life-time  two  year  limit  on  assistance 
to  destimte  families  would  impose  unwarranted  hardship  and  shift  an  increasing  burden  for 
their  welfare  on  to  state  and  local  governments. 

Before  mandating  the  termination  of  financial  assistance  as  a  means  of  forcing 
welfare  recipients  to  become  self-sufficient,  we  should  examine  the  results  in  those  states 
which  have  purged  persons  deemed  "employable"  from  their  General  Assistance  Program. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  terminated  did  not  find  jobs  despite  motivation,  effort  and  lack 
of  income  fi^om  other  sources.  Instead,  large  numbers  suffered  from  homelessness,  hunger, 
poor  health  and  increased  isolation  and  eventually  ended  up  in  shelters,  hospitals,  the 
criminal  justice  system  or  on  the  streets. 

FINANCING 

The  AFl^CIO  is  concerned  that  efforts  to  reform  the  welfare  system  include  the 
restrictions  of  benefits  to  immigrants  who  are  legally  in  the  United  States.  We  believe  it 
is  unacceptable  to  finance  a  program  aimed  at  reducing  poverty  by  creating  and 
exacerbating  poverty  in  our  ethnic  communities. 

Immigrants  generate  almost  $300  billion  in  income  and  pay  more  than  S70  billion  in 
taxes.  Only  23  percent  of  immigrants  who  come  to  the  U.S.  to  join  their  family  use  public 
benefits,  compared  to  33  percent  of  the  native  bom.  Citizens  who  legally  bring  their  family 
members  to  the  U.S.  pay  billions  in  taxes  to  support  other  Americans,  but  their  own  families 
will  have  nowhere  to  turn  when  they  get  laid  off  or  face  hard  times. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  consistently  opposed  all  government  action  which  stigmatize  and 
penalize  immigrant  workers  and  their  families.  We  believe  that  such  policies  legitimize 
hate.  Scapegoating  immigrant  workers  will  be  counter  productive  and  divisive  to  our 
society.  Historically,  the  general  deterioration  of  employment  opportunities  and  wages 

is  brought  on,  not  by  immigrants,  but  by  faulty  and  discredited  economic  and  social  policies 
that  affect  all  Americans. 

Another  major  source  of  financing  would  come  from  capping  states'  spending  on  the 
AFDC  Emergency  Assistance  Program.  This  is  the  main  source  of  money  used  to  prevent 
homelessness  by  helping  pay  overdue  rent  and  utility  bills,  help  homeless  families  find 
permanent  housing,  and  help  children  in  crises.  Without  this  oft-  times  life  sustaining 
assistance,  personal  emergencies  escalate  into  more  painful,  long  term  and  costly  situations. 

CONCLUSION 

As  we  move  in  the  direction  of  changing  the  welfare  program  into  a  work  program, 
we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children)  is 
the  major  safety  net  program  designed  to  alleviate  child  poverty.  Almost  20  percent  of  all 
American  children  now  live  in  poverty  and  one  in  eight  children  suffer  from  hunger  and 
malnutrition.  We  agree  that,  for  the  most  part,  children  are  far  better  off  if  their  parents 
are  working  at  decent  jobs  than  if  they  are  on  welfare.  However,  the  commitment  to  assist 
families  in  becoming  self-sufficient  should  be  coupled  with  as  strong  a  commitment  to  avoid 
causing  more  suffering  for  poor  children. 
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The  AFLrCIO  commends  the  Administration  for  its  thorough  and  comprehensive 
approach  in  designing  a  program  to  assist  poor  fstmilies  in  becoming  free  of  welfare 
dependency.  We  will  work  with  the  Congress  to  insure  that: 

The  JOBS  program  is  adequately  enhanced  and  the  necessary  resources  are  available 
to  provide  job  development,  placement,  training  and  retention  services; 

The  Work  program  provides  realistic  and  meaningful  opportunities  for  people  to  gain 
work  experience,  a  chance  for  advancement  into  permanent  positions  and  prohibits  the 
displacement  or  downgrading  of  current  workers; 

Case  workers  have  reasonable  size  caseloads  and  are  sufBciently  trained  and 
equipped  to  adequately  assess  a  person's  needs  and  capabilities  and  assist  them  in  becoming 
self-sufficient; 


Child  care  programs  are  available  on  a  full  day  full  year  basis,  that  the  care  is 
affordable  on  a  continuing  basis  and  is  safe  and  nurturing  for  the  child;  in  addition, 
caseworkers  need  more  reasonable  case  loads  to  adequately  perform  their  functions; 

And  the  support  systems  which  are  to  be  available  to  the  poor  are  actually  in  place. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE,  COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYEES,  AFL-CIO 

The  American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees  (AFSCME) 
represents  approximately  1.3  million  members  who  work  in  state  and  local 
governments,  hospitals  and  private  non-profit  agencies.   We  would  like  to  submit  the 
following  statement  for  the  record  on  H.R.  4605,  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act,  and 
other  welfare  reform  proposals. 

AFSCME  is  the  nation's  largest  union  of  public  employees.    Our  membership 
ranges  from  highly  trained  professionals  and  technicians  to  lower  skilled  low-wage 
and  part-time  employees. 

AFSCME  also  represents  approximately  75,000  social  service  workers 
nationwide.    Many  are  intake  workers  and  caseworkers  in  welfare  offices,  job 
counselors  in  the  employment  service  offices,  food  stamp  eligibility  workers,  and 
medicaid  eligibility  workers.    They  are  on  the  front  lines  providing  the  services  that 
the  welfare  reform  bills  before  the  Human  Resources  Subcommittee  propose  to 
reform. 

The  union's  perspective  on  welfare  reform  is  grounded  in  the  expertise  and 
experience  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  nation's  welfare  system.    It  also  reflects  the 
daily  realities  of  low  wage  workers  trying  to  live  from  pay  check  to  pay  check  and  the 
fiscal  and  budgetary  pressures  which  state  and  local  governments  have  experienced 
during  the  last  15  years. 

AFSCME  believes  that  one  of  the  most  important  ways  to  change  the  culture  of 
the  welfare  office  is  to  secure  the  active  and  meaningful  involvement  of  the  front-line 
workers.     No  one  can  deny  the  need  to  reform  the  welfare  system.    However,  we 
believe  that  true  reform  can  only  be  accomplished  by  creating  a  formal  process  in 
which  the  fi-ont-line  workers  are  involved  in  a  meaningful  manner.     This  is  consistent 
with  efforts  to  reinvent  government.     Prior  to  implementing  a  new  welfare  program, 
it  is  critical  that  meaningful  worker  involvement  in  the  process  occur. 

AFSCME  believes  that  "welfare  dependency"  cannot  be  addressed  simply  by 
changing  the  AFDC  program.   Welfare  reform  should  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  job 
creation  and  workforce  development  strategy  leading  to  real  jobs  with  decent  wages, 
health  care,  and  child  care  for  all  unemployed  persons,  including  those  on  welfare 
who  can  work.    Low-income  and  poor  women  must  have  health  coverage  and  good 
quality  child  care  for  their  children  in  order  to  work.    Enactment  of  health  care 
reform  providing  for  universal  coverage  is  a  necessary  precondition  for  successful 
welfare  reform. 

Any  work  component  of  welfare  reform  should  integrate  workers  into  the 
existing  personnel  structure  of  the  employer  in  terms  of  wages,  rights  and  benefits.    It 
should  provide  jobs  with  dignity  that  pay  a  family-supporting  wage.    Welfare 
recipients  placed  in  jobs  through  any  work  program  must  receive  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  and  have  the  same  rights,  benefits  and  working  conditions  as  other  employees. 
They  should  have  access  to  the  same  education,  training  and  labor  market  services  as 
other  workers  in  our  society,  and  adequate  resources  must  be  provided  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  our  employment  and  training  systems  to  prepare  low-skilled 
women  for  higher  skilled,  higher  wage  jobs. 

In  addition,  it  is  essential  that  low  wage  workers  are  not  displaced  by  a  welfare 
recipient  in  a  workfare  or  temporary  minimum  wage  assignment.    Strong  anti- 
displacement  protections  and  effective  mechanisms  to  enforce  them  are  crucial  so  that 
welfare  reform  does  not  simply  recycle  low-wage  workers  from  jobs  to 
unemployment. 

Because  of  the  highly  charged  political  environment  In  which  the  current 
debate  is  taking  place  we  are  concerned  that  the  result  of  welfare  reform  efforts  will 
be  misguided  actions  that  will  punish  the  poor  for  being  poor,  shift  an  increasing" 
burden  for  their  welfare  onto  state  and  local  governments,  and  further  complicate  the 
already  overwhelming  task  of  working  in  the  welfare  system.   We  strongly  urge  this 
Committee  to  consider  carefully  all  of  the  pending  proposals  and  to  allow  for  a  full 
discussion  of  their  implications.   To  that  end  we  offer  the  following  comments. 

Time  TJtnlty 

AFSCME  believes  that  there  are  significant  problems  inherent  in  the  two-year 
time  limit-work  approach,  and  accordingly,  we  urge  that  this  concept  be  rejected.     A 
fundamental  flaw  of  the  life-time  two  year  limit  is  that  it  ignores  the  reality  that  70 
percent  of  welfare  recipients  leave  before  two  years.    Moreover,  it  neglects  the  faa 
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that  welfiare  recipients  have  differing  needs.    Tracking  all  welfare  recipients,  even 
those  who  work  but  cannot  earn  enough  in  the  low  wage  labor  market,  will  divert 
resources  and  attention  away  from  the  vitally  needed  task  of  helping  recipients 
upgrade  their  skills  and  improving  the  government  systems  that  can  help  them  find 
good  private  sector  employment. 

Of  the  major  two-year  time  limit  proposals  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
H.R.4605,  the  Administration's  comprehensive  welfare  reform  initiative,  introduced  by 
Acting  Chairman  Sam  Gibbons  (D-FL),  is  substantially  better  than  other  time-limited 
bills  in  several  important  ways.    It  is  less  likely  to  lead  to  a  massive  minimum  wage 
public  sector  work  program  which  almost  certainly  would  displace  many  lower  skilled 
and  part-time  positions  in  public  sector  employment.    In  addition,  the  legislation  does 
not  destroy  the  safety  net  by  permitting  or  requiring  an  absolute  cut  off  of  all 
government  assistance  after  a  certain  period  of  time  as  the  other  bills  do. 

Of  the  principal  bills  pending  before  this  subcommittee,  H.R.4767,  sponsored 
by  Representative  Bob  Matsui  (D-FL),  offers  the  best,  and  most  straightforward, 
approach  to  emphasizing  work  and  responsibility  while  also  providing  the  resources 
and  flexibility  to  allow  states  and  local  welfare  offices  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
welfare  recipients  and  preserving  an  economic  safety  net  for  children  and  their 
families.    It  is  tough  on  work  without  a  two-year  time  limit.     . 

In  other  respects,  the  Matsui  bill  has  a  number  of  similarities  to  the 
Administration  bill,  many  elements  of  which  we  also  strongly  support.    It  builds  on 
the  solid  framework  of  the  Family  Support  Aa,  has  a  very  tough  work  requirement, 
creates  a  state  option  to  set  up  real  jobs  with  effective  anti-displacement  protections, 
recognizes  the  crucial  importance  of  enhanced  -federal  funding  to  allow  states  to  take 
full  advantage  of  federal  matching  funds,  expands  child  care  for  welfare  recipients 
and  the  working  poor,  and  includes  tough  new  child  support  enforcement 
procedures. 

The  diversity  of  individual  needs  and  capabilities  of  welfare  recipients,  as  well 
as  the  diversity  of  local  economic  conditions,  require  a  much  more  flexible  approach 
than  the  lifetime  two-year  limit  permits.    Some  recipients  will  need  less  than  two- 
years,  while  others  may  need  more.     Contrary  to  the  Administration's  Reemployment 
Act,  which  recognizes  tfie  need  for  extended  income  support  to  permit  experienced 
dislocated  workers  to  retrain  for  up  to  18  months,  the  Administration's  welfare 
reform  bill  sets  a  two  year  limit  on  benefits.     The  two-year  time  limit  set  forth  in  its 
welfare  reform  initiative  will  reorient  a  system  serving  many  of  the  least  skilled  in  our 
society  away  from  the  kind  of  intensive  and  long-term  training  and  supportive  services 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  obtain  good  jobs. 

AFSCME  also  does  not  believe  that  the  current  system  has  the  tools  to 
implement  a  time-limited  system  in  a  rational  manner.    The  welfare  system  has 
changed  dramatically  since  the  late  1970s  when  caseworkers  were  able  to  devote  time 
to  coordinating  services  for  and  helping  their  clients.     Caseloads  increased 
dramatically  during  the  1980s  because  of  recession,  dramatic  increases  in  the 
contingent  workforce  and  constricting  eligibility  rules  under  state  unemployment 
programs.    Simultaneously,  new  federal  policies  required  local  welfare  offices  to  shift 
their  focus  to  eligibility  rules  and  fraud  and  abuse  issues. 


Budget  cuts  through  the  decade  compounded  these  problems  by  leaving 
welfare  offices  with  reduced  capacity  to  provide  the  services.    For  example,  in  urban 
areas  in  Ohio,  :  ^eworkers  routinely  handle  450  cases  or  households.    When  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  household  is  considered,  the  number  of  persons  for  whom 
the  caseworkers  are  coordinating  benefits  doubles  or  triples.     This  reflects  the  faa 
that  participants  in  the  welfare  system  also  participate  in  the  food  stamp  and  medicaid 
programs. 

It  is  also  doubtful  that  enough  meaningful  jobs  can  be  created  for  those  who 
have  exhausted  their  time  limits.    If  a  large  scale  public  sector  work  program  is 
launched,  it  will  run  the  risk  of  seriously  aggravating  conditions  in  the  low  wage  labor 
market.    This  is  because  of  the  dilemma  created  by  the  dual  and  conflicting  goals  of 
emphasizing  private  sector  job  placements  while  creating  a  back-up  program  of  public 
sector  jobs  in  the  context  of  the  two-year  time  limit. 
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Work  Requirements 

APSCME  strongly  supports  the  equal  pay  and  benefit  provisions  in  both  the 
Matsui  and  Administration  bills.    By  including  these  crucial  standards  in  their  bill, 
Congressman  Matsui  and  the  Administration  recognized  the  inherent  inequity  in 
treating  individuals  who  do  the  same  work  for  the  same  employer  differently.    These 
bills  also  recognized  the  important  relevance  of  these  standards  to  the  displacement 
issue.    Studies  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Program  (CETA) 
suggested  that  even  with  anti-displacement  protections,  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  an  established  work  program  is  highly  likely  to  cause  some  displacement  or 
fiscal  substitution.    To  the  extent  that  this  occurs,  equal  pay  and  benefit  protections  at 
least  will  ensure  that  the  federal  program  will  not  replace  better  jobs  with 
substandard  ones. 

Equal  pay  and  benefit  rules  also  help  ensure  that  the  work  created  is  not 
"make  work".    While  many  assignments  are  likely  to  pay  close  to  the  minimum  wage, 
thereby  minimizing  the  employer's  contribution  to  the  individual's  paycheck,  an 
employer  contribution  to  the  salary  will  help  ensure  that  the  public  or  private 
employer  will  invest  in  training  and  supervising  the  individual.   We  believe  that  any 
employer  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  subsidized  employee  has  a  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  that  employee's  income  and  supervision. 

In  designing  the  WORK  program,  however,  efforts  were  made  to  avoid  creating 
positions  that  were  more  attractive  than  private  seaor  jobs  so  that  individuals  would 
not  leave  low  wage  private  seaor  work  to  get  to  a  WORK  Job.    In  addition,  since  the 
WORK  program  replaces  the  existing  AFDC  program  for  anyone  who  has  received  two 
years  of  cash  assistance,  it  retains  characteristics  of  the  welfare  system.    Thus,  WORK 
positions  do  not  pay  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  or  provide  unemployment 
benefits.    In  addition,  assignments  will  last  only  a  year,  the  sanctions  for  dismissal  or 
quitting  are  extremely  severe,  and  many  poor  women  and  their  families,  may  be  worse 
off  financially  after  they  pay  PICA  taxes. 

As  a  result,  while  it  is  possible  for  recipients  in  WORK  assignments  to  be 
assigned  to  real  jobs,  the  system  could  be  manipulated  by  local  administrators  seeking 
arrangements  that  more  closely  resemble  minimum  wage  day  labor  pools  or  the 
workfare  programs  in  H.R.  3500  and  H.R.4414  than  a  real  job.   Although  we  do  not 
feel  that  this  is  the  intent,  it  could  be  the  result.   We  need  to  ensure  that  this  does  not 
occur.     The  requirement  to  create  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  positions  goes 
against  recent  trends  in  the  states,  w^ich  actually  reduced  the  number  of  Community 
Work  Experience  Programs  (CWEP),  or  workfare  participants  nationwide  from  18.000 
in  1989  to  14,000  in  1992. 

APSCME  believes  that  the  selective  use  of  real  public  service  emplo\Tnent 
positions,  short-term  internships  or  training  positions  of  no  more  than  six  months, 
community  service  which  is  consistent  with  and  a  part  of  the  National  and  Community- 
Service  Trust  Aa,  and  subsidized  work   would  give  the  welfare  system  the  tools  and 
flexibility  it  needs.    It  also  would  avoid  the  very  real  risk  of  increasing  competition  in 
the  contingent  and  low-wage  labor  market. 

Both  the  Matsui  bill  and  the  Administration  bill  also  establish  crucial  anti- 
displacement  protections  with  strong,  impartial  and  expeditious  enforcement 
procedures  which  include  binding  arbitration.   The  griev-ance  and  arbitration 
provisions  are  essential  if  displacement  is  to  be  limited.    Contrary  to  assertions  made 
by  the  National  Governors'  Association,  these  protections  were  designed  to  avoid 
complex,  overly  burdensome  administrative  procedures  such  as  those  under  the 
former  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA). 

^XTiile  these  anti-displacement  protections  of  both  the  Matsui  bill  and  the 
Administration  bill  are  substantially  better  than  those  in  H.R.  3500  and  H.R.  4414, 
some  technical  refinements  are  necessary.   The  Matsui  bill,  in  particular,  also  includes 
even  stronger  workforce  protections  which  contain  union  consultation  and 
concurrence  which  we  strongly  support.    In  addition,  we  are  very  concerned  about 
the  provision  in  the  JOBS  and  WORK  sections  of  the  Administrations  bill  permitting 
the  filling  of  unfilled  vacancies  in  the  public  sector  after  60  days  and  in  the  private 
seaor.    Current  law  does  not  permit  this;  it  prohibits  the  filling  of  unfilled  vacancies. 
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Some  contend  that  it  is  appropriate  to  permit  the  filling  of  unfilled  vacancies  in 
the  private  sector  because  private  sector  employers  will  not  hire  more  people  than 
they  need.    In  the  public  sector,  however,  there  is  always  more  work  that  could  be 
done  if  there  were  the  people  to  do  it.   Therefore,  a  compelling  reason  exists  to 
retain  the  current  prohibition  against  filling  any  unfilled  vacancies  in  the  public  and 
non-profit  sectors. 

It  is  critical  to  be  clear  about  the  implications  of  permitting  the  filling  of  any 
unfilled  vacancies.    In  effect,  such  a  policy  endorses  actions  by  state  and  local 
governments  to  shift  the  cost  of  government  services  to  the  federal  government  by 
assigning  either  workfare  participants  under  JOBS  or  subsidized  workers  under  the 
WORK  program  to  vacant  positions.    In  both  the  private  and  public  sectors,  subsidized 
welfare  recipients  may  be  more  likely  than  other  low-skilled  workers  to  be  hired 
because  the  wage  subsidy  will  make  them  cheaper.    New  jobs  will  not  be  created, 
employment  opportunities  will  not  expand,  and  resentment  against  the  welfare  system 
will  intensify. 

Implementing  Welfare  Reform 

Reorienting  the  welfare  system  to  emphasize  work  and  employment 
opportunities  requires  new  federal  policies  to  strengthen  and  integrate  more  fully  the 
nation's  welfare,  education,  training  and  labor  market  systems.    In  doing  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  stigma  which  welfare  recipients  carry  when  they  look  for 
work.    For  example,  in  Alexandria,  Virginia's  JOBS  program,  administrators  had  great 
difficulty  placing  well  trained  office  workers  in  private  sector  jobs  because  employers 
were  unwilling  to  hire  welfare  recipients.    Had  these  same  recipients  been  presented 
to  the  employers  as  regular  job  seekers,  rather  than  welfare  recipients  in  need  of  a 
job,  the  outcome  would  have  been  different,  according  to  the  administrators. 

More  resources  must  be  targeted  to  the  employment  service  so  that  it  can 
fianction  more  effectively.     Improved  coordination  and  integration  of  federal 
education  and  training  programs  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  employment 
service.    The  best  way  to  achieve  this  goal  is  to  move  to  one-stop  centers  and  systems 
in  which  the  broadest  possible  array  of  federal  education,  training,  labor  market,  and 
social  service  programs  participate  and  where  job  seekers  would  not  be  categorized 
or  labeled.    Instead,  they  would  be  treated  equally  based  on  their  needs  and  interests. 

We  oppose  provisions  in  the  Administration  bill  and  in  H.R.  4414  to  privatize  job 
search  services  through  proprietary  placement  services  as  a  way  to  achieve  more 
effective  job  placement  rates  or  "reinvent  the  welfare  offices".   We  think  for-profit 
companies  will  skim  the  easiest  to  serve,  leaving  the  hardest  to  serve  for  public 
agencies  which  then  will  be  penalized  for  having  lower  job  placement  rates.    In 
addition,  private  placement  companies  have  a  history  of  discriminatory  practices  and 
are  much  less  accountable  to  the  public. 

A  better  alternative  is  to  strengthen  the  employment  service  as  the  nation's 
primary  public  labor  exchange  and  to  provide  demonstration  funds  to  turn  both  the 
local  welfare  and  employment  service  offices  into  high  performance  workplaces 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  management  and  fi-ont-line  workers.    Such  a  project 
should  include  training  and  operational  assistance  to  enable  representatives  of 
management  and  employees  to  work  together  on  such  outcome-oriented  objectives  as 
improving  the  skills  of  welfare  recipients,  enhancing  coordination  with  related  social 
service,  employment  and  training  systems,  modernizing  basic  eligibility  operations  by 
upgrading  technology  and  retraining  staff,  and  reeducating  staff  to  perform  functions 
more  directly  related  to  achieving  the  employment-related  goals  of  welfare  reform 

The  Administration  recognized  the  challenge  of  implementing  major  reform  by 
phasing  it  in  rather  than  subjecting  all  welfare  recipients  to  the  new  requirements. 
This  is  important  to  prevent  displacement  of  employees  as  the  WORK  program  is 
implemented.    This  design  will  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  the  displacement  of 
persons  holding  real  jobs.    The  legislation  uses  a  phase-in  strategy  instead  of  applying 
a  strict  two-year  limit  and  WORK  program  to  the  entire  welfare  population  all  at  once. 
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Although  the  program  will  be  phased-in  gradually,  without  substantial  new 
resources  for  staff  and  staff  training,  a  two-year  time  limit  will  become  simply  a  rigid 
new  eligibility  rule  which  will  preoccupy  fi-ont-line  workers,  instead  of  an  impetus  to 
change  the  culture  of  the  local  welfare  ofBce.   Additionally,  incidents  of  violence 
against  front-line  workers  may  increase  when  the  family  has  no  work  or  income  and 
is  denied  cash  assistance. 

AFSCME  is  disappointed  that  the  Administration  failed  to  require 
representatives  of  front-line  workers  in  the  list  of  individuals  and  organizations  to  be 
consulted  in  developing  the  performance  standards  by  which  they  will  be  judged. 

Child  Support  Enforcement 

Improving  the  child  support  enforcement  system  is  an  important  aspect  of 
welfare  reform.    It  should  be  considered  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  welfare  reform 
plan  rather  than  as  separate  legislation. 

AFSCME  represents  a  substantial  number  of  employees  who  work  in  the 
various  aspects  of  child  support  enforcement  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels.    Child 
support  enforcement  employees  are  AFSCME  members  in  New  York,  ^X'ashington, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  among  other  states.   Additionally,  many  of  our 
members  are  single  parents,  so  improvements  in  the  system  promise  to  improve  their 
financial  well  being. 

While  the  child  support  system  clearly  needs  to  be  simplified  and  strengthened, 
AFSCME  does  not  believe  that  federalization  is  the  solution.    Child  support 
enforcement  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  personal  functions  in  which 
governments  are  involved.    It  can  involve  intense  feelings,  interpersonal  conflict,  and 
financial  distress.  It  involves  much  more  dian  just  the  mechanical  collection  and 
payment  of  funds.   Very  often,  enforcement  functions  are  initiated  when  arrears  build 
up.   As  a  result,  local  enforcement  workers  spend  considerable  time  resolving 
disputes  over  past-due  amounts  and  working  out  repayment  schedules  that  are 
reasonable  in  light  of  both  parents'  financial  circumstances. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  federal  government  will  be  able  to  maintain  an  adequate 
number  of  local  offices  to  be  responsive  to  all  of  the  personal  situations  that  arise.    In 
addition,  federalizing  the  hundreds  of  state  and  local  offices  and  the  millions  of  cases 
nationwide  would  be  enormously  complex  and  expensive.     We  have  grave  doubts 
that  adequate  funds  would  be  available  to  provide  the  comprehensive  network  of 
local  offices  that  would  be  necessary. 

Centralizing  child  support  enforcement  at  the  state  level  is  a  better  next  step  if 
existing  local  registries  are  maintained  and  tied  to  a  central  state  registry.    This 
permits  existing  structures  and  personnel  to  be  safeguarded  within  a  iramework  of  a 
centralized  collection  and  disbursement  system  for  child  support    Provisions  such  as 
voluntary  paternity  establishment,  computerization,  and  improved  interstate  collections 
procedures  will  improve  dramatically  the  state's  ability  to  provide  child  support  and 
collection  services  to  custodial  parents.    In  general,  AFSCME  strongly  supports  these 
aspects  of  H.R.  4605  and  H.R.  4767. 

AFSCME  is  concerned,  however,  that  performance  standards  based  on 
outcomes  must  be  accompanied  by  sufficient  resources  to  carry-out  the  functions.    We 
are  pleased  that  both  of  these  bills  increase  the  federal  match  for  the  Tide  IV-D 
agencies  and  call  for  initial  and  ongoing  training  of  all  staff.    '>-  :reased  funding  and 
periodic  staff  training  will  be  especially  necessary  to  help  states  reduce  their  caseloads 
and  enable  them  to  meet  performance-based  standards  more  successfully.   We  also 
believe  that  states  should  be  required  to  involve  front-line  child  support  workers  in 
the  development  and  implementation  of  outcome-based  performance  standards. 

In  addition,  AFSCME  strongly  opposes  contracting-out  the  child  support 
collection  and  disbursement  function.  We  believe  that  contracting-out  can  lead  to 
politicization  of  this  function  and  a  lack  of  public  accountability.  Furthermore,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  monitor  compliance  with  the  privacy  requirements  if  the 
function  is  performed  by  several  private  entities,  and  private  companies  often  are 
abusive  in  their  attempts  to  locate  the  parent  or  get  support  payments. 
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Job  safety  is  a  growing  concern  among  our  membership  also.  Several  years 
ago,  four  members  of  AFSCME's  affiliate  in  New  York,  the  Civil  Service  Employees 
Association,  were  killed  in  a  local  child  support  office.  Improved  staffing,  training, 
and  reduced  caseloads  can  help,  but  we  urge  the  Committee  also  to  include  funds  for 
ongoing  security  to  ensure  the  safety  of  front-line  workers.  This  will  become  even 
more  necessary  as  pressure  on  absent  delinquent  parents  increases. 

Finally,  AFSCME  also  believes  that  the  child  support  assurance  projects 
represent  an  important  change  in  the  way  to  address  poverty  in  single  parent 
households  and  the  crucial  importance  of  focusing  on  the  financial  needs  of  poor 
children.    However,  any  child  support  assurance  program  should  be  designed 
carefully  so  as  not  to  result  in  the  dislocation  of  existing  child  support  workers.    If  a 
work  program  for  the  unemployed  noncustodial  parent  is  included,  it  should  not 
result  in  a  punitive  workfare  program  with  no  income  support  for  the  unemployed 
noncustodial  parent.    Instead,  it  should  be  part  of  a  meaningful  employment  strategy 
to  assist  the  unemployed  noncustodial  parent  earn  a  fajnily-supporting  wage  and  meet 
all  of  the  nondisplacement  and  wage  and  benefit  standards  presented  earlier  in  this 
statement. 


Financing 

As  compelling  as  the  need  for  welfare  reform  is,  AFSCME  strongly  believes  that 
welfare  reform  should  not  be  financed  by  cutting  programs  of  assistance  to  the  poor. 

We  strongly  oppose  proposals  to  deny  or  restrict  public  benefits  to  legal 
immigrants,  cut  the  Emergency  Assistance  Programs,  or  cut  food  assistance  to  family 
day  care  providers.    We  are  especially  troubled  that  the  immigration  and  welfare 
reform  issues  have  been  joined  in  a  way  that  threatens  to  poison  the  political  debate 
and  pit  legal  immigrants  against  welfare  recipients.    Finding  savings  by  cutting  back 
SSI  benefits  to  elderly  and  disabled  immigrants  will  not  make  their  needs  go  away.    It 
simply  will  shift  the  burden  onto  local  communities. 

In  addition,  AFSCME  does  not  support  the  proposal  to  cap  the  Emergency 
Assistance  program  which  is  designed  to  help  families  in  crisis  by  providing  such  help 
as  emergency  housing  assistance  or  intensive  family  counseling.    This  proposal  is 
particularly  misguided  in  view  of  the  very  real  possibility  that  more  recipients  will  be 
sanctioned  under  the  new  WORK  program  proposed  in  H.R.  4605  and  in  need  of 
such  emergency  help. 

With  the  annual  federal  budget  deficit  on  a  downward  trend  over  the  next  few 
years.  Congress  should  consider  new  revenue  sources  for  the  substantial  funds 
necessary  to  make  real  welfare  reform  successful.    It  would  be  counterproductive  and 
self-defeating  to  pay  for  welfare  reform  by  dividing  one  group  of  poor  against  another 
or  shifting  the  federal  government's  current  responsibility  for  legal  immigrants, 
substance  abusers,  homeless  families  or  families  in  crisis  onto  the  states  and  local 
communities. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  American  Medical  Student  Association  (AMSA)  is  the  largest 
independent  medical  student  organization  in  the  country, 
representing  nearly  25,000  physicians-in-training.     AMSA  is 
committed  to  the  improvement  of  health  care  and  health  care 
delivery  to  all  people;  to  promote  the  active  improvement  of  medical 
education;  to  involve  its  members  in  the  social,  moral,  and  ethical 
obligations  of  the  profession  of  medicine;  to  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  the  profession  of  medicine;  to  assist  in  the  improvement 
and  understanding  of  world  health  problems. 


AMSA  supports  the  recent  attention  given  this  year  to  the  reform  of 
social  welfare.    We  feel  that  changes  will  need  to  be  made  in  the 
delivery  of  assistance  to  eligible  recipients.     However,  amidst  the 
sweeping  changes  provided  by  the  Administration  and  other  members 
of  Congress,  AMSA  opposes  the  provision  of  a  family  cap.    We  hold 
any  premise  that  excludes  individuals,  especially  children,  from 
normal,  healthy  development  by  fiscal  restraints  as  a  direct 
violation  of  human  rights  and  further,  a  contradiction  to  the  positive 
ideals  of  social  reform. 


Included  in  the  welfare  reform  legislation,  the  child  exclusion 
provision  would  in  effect  gives  States  the  option  to  completely  cut 
off  benefits  for  any  child  conceived  by  an  individual  already  on  AFDO. 
The  underlying  idea  contained  in  this  proposal  is  that  welfare 
mothers  have  additional  children  to  collect  added  benefits.     This 
simply  is  not  true.     Federal  data  demonstrates  that  AFDO  families 
are  not  typically  large-  72%  have  one  or  two  children.     Further  data 
demonstrates  that  AFDO  family  size  has  declined  sharply  over  time. 
In  1969,  32%  of  AFDO  families  had  four  or  more  children,  while  in 
1992,  only  10%  had  four  or  more  children.    On  the  average,  a  grant 
increment  as  a  family  goes  from  three  to  four  children  is  $68.     This 
will  result  in  increasing  the  poverty  of  a  family,  and  decrease  the 
likelihood  that  a  family  might  meet  the  most  minimal  needs  of  an 
infant. 


Welfare  programs  appear  to  have  little  effect  on  the  likelihood  of 
marriage,  divorce,  or  childbirth.     An  eight  year  study  in  Wisconsin 
showed  that  the  birth  rate  among  women  on  public  assistance  was 
about  45.8  per  1,000,  compared  to  the  overall  childbearing  rate  of 
75.3  per  1,000  for  all  women  in  Wisconsin  and  71.1  for  the  nation  as 
a  whole.     These  variations  remained  despite  corrections  made  for 
employment  status,  age,  education,  number  of  children,  race,  and 
marital  status.     The  longer  a  woman  stays  on  welfare,  the  less  likely 
she  is  to  give  birth.     This  fact  alone  clearly  demonstrates 
responsibility  among  women  in  the  AFDC  system. 
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AMSA  is  concerned  also  about  legislators  taking  the  New  Jersey's 
welfare  reform  demonstration-  The  Family  Development  Program 
(FDP)-  as  evidence  that  a  family  cap  works.    In  November  of  1993, 
initial  data  reported  that  there  was  a  16  percent  reduction  in 
newborns  after  the  enactment  of  this  law.     However,  since  that  time 
the  reduction  has  decreased  to  9  percent  and  further  revisions  are 
possible  in  the  coming  months.     Being  very  preliminary  data,  the 
results  could  have  arisen  from  a  number  of  different  factors, 
including  mothers  who  move  before  reporting  a  birth,  an  alternative 
forced  upon  many  mothers,  and  the  parallel  decline  in  the  New 
Jersey's  overall  birth  rate.     It  now  appears  that  on  an  annualized 
basis,  the  law's  impact  would  be  a  reduction  of  one  quarter  of  one 
percent  (0.0025)  of  the  caseload.     Using  this  study  as  conclusive 
data,  this  provision  would  penalize  many  newborns,  placing  them  at 
a  higher  risk  of  serious  and  costly  consequences.     Further, 
widespread  delays  in  reporting  births  by  frightened  mothers  would 
lead  to  general  social  and  health  problems. 


AMSA  can  only  predict  problems  in  the  future  if  this  provision  were 
to  become  law;  innocent  children  would  be  denied  important 
benefits.     First  and  foremost  to  our  cause  would  be  increased  usage 
and  dependence  on  the  present  health  care  system.    By  denying 
children  requirements  for  normal  development,  the  burden  of  proper 
nutrition  and  oversight  will  fall  on  the  Emergency  Rooms  and  health 
centers  around  the  country.    The  amount  saved  by  not  allowing  these 
added  benefits  will  only  be  a  small  fraction  the  government  will  end 
up  reimbursing  the  Treasury  for  taking  care  of  these  excluded 
children. 


AMSA  believes  in  a  woman's  right  to  reproductive  choice.     If  the 
child  exclusion  principle  is  enacted,  concern  exists  that  this 
provision  will  take  away  choice  from  some  women.     Denying  money 
for  raising  children  sends  a  single  message  to  women  about  their 
choices  regarding  their  pregnancy. 

Finally,  for  women  who  chose  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  the  money 
needed  to  raise  infants  would  surely  force  many  into  homelessness. 
The  homeless  problem  is  already  paramount  in  this  country  and 
needs  not  to  be  exacerbated  by  an  increase  in  the  rolls  by  mothers 
who  choose  to  bring  children  into  the  world.     The  health  implications 
for  poor,  homeless  parents  is  painfully  evident  by  the  observation  of 
the  homeless  population  that  line  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
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Therefore,  AMSA  supports  the  specific  provisions  contained  in  the 
bill  presented  by  K/latsui  (D-CA)  aimed  at  preventing  a  Family  Cap. 
This  bill,  like  no  other,  prevents  all  the  above  mentioned  health 
crises  by  the  realization  that  welfare  mothers  have  no  economic 
incentive  in  giving  birth  to  additional  children.     The  data  presented 
in  this  testimony  shows  this  clearly  to  be  true.       Also,  this  bill's 
provisions  give  back  to  welfare  mothers  the  dignity  and  respect  of 
choice  often  taken  away  from  them  through  the  proposals  contained 
in  other  legislation.     The  awful  stigma  associated  with  welfare 
must  be  erased  rather  than  inflamed  to  truly  have  a  successful 
reform,  and  a  Family  Cap  in  our  opinion  cannot  achieve  an  honest  and 
healthy  reconciliation  between  the  working  class  and  the  welfare 
state. 
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The  American  Payroll  Association  is  a  non-profit  professional  association  representing 
10,000  companies  and  individuals  on  issues  relating  to  wage  and  employment  tax 
withholding,  reporting  and  depositing.    Over  85%  of  the  gross  federal  revenues  of  the 
United  States  are  collected,  reported  and/or  deposited  through  company  payroll 
withholding.    Under  our  system  of  voluntary  compliance,  we  are  the  nation's  tax 
collectors. 

Under  current  proposals,  we  are  as  well  the  professionals  who  will  provide  "new  hire" 
information  on  our  employees  to  a  Federal  New  Hire  Data  Bank  as  proposed  in  HR 
4605,  'The  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994,"  and,  who  are  already  responsible  for 
withholding  child  support  monies  from  employee  wages.  Employers  currently  collect, 
through  wage  withholding,  50%  of  all  child  support.  Under  the  proposals  being 
considered,  this  percentage  will  increase  significantly. 

The  American  Payroll  Association  commends  Congress  for  seeking  to  collect  the  $36 
billion  plus  that  is  currently  outstanding  for  child  support.  APA  understands  that 
delinquent  noncustodial  parents  must  be  identified  and  located  before  monies  can  be 
withheld  from  earnings.  It  is  the  location  and  withholding  processes  that  impact 
employers  so  greatly. 

APA  supports  the  Administration's  efforts  to  locate  noncustodial  parents  through  new 
hire  reporting.  APA  also  supports  the  idea  of  collecting  child  support  obligations 
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through  wage  withholding  as  addressed  in  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act.  However, 
APA  is  concerned  that  the  goals  of  Congress  will  not  be  met  unless  certain  changes  to 
current  proposals  are  adopted. 

Employers  have  concerns  in  the  following  areas: 

10-Day  from  Date  of  Hire  "New  Hire"  Reporting 

Employers  understand  it  is  important  to  capture  employment  information  on  all  newly 
hired  employees  so  that  noncustodial  parents  who  owe  child  support  are  located  and 
the  wage  withholding  process  can  begin.  This  is  especially  tnje  of  seasonal  or  transient 
employees  who  often  escape  from  wage  withholding  because  they  may  only  work  for  a 
short  time  for  any  one  employer.  These  types  of  employees  are  most  frequently  paid  on 
a  daily,  weekly  or  bi-weekiy  basis.  In  some  instances  state  laws  require  payment  at 
least  twice  a  month. 

It  is  our  concern  that  a  10-day  reporting  requirement  (from  date  of  hire)  will  not 
accomplish  this  goal.  Employers  simply  will  not  be  able  to  comply.  Thus,  a  10-day 
reporting  requirement  will  result  in  reports  that  may  not  be  accurate.  It  will  also  result  in 
much  higher  volumes  of  paper  submissions.  This  in  turn  will  create  a  burden  on  the 
centralized  agency  responsible  for  entering  new  hire  data.  One  of  the  fallacies  of  the 
proposal  is  the  belief  that  employers  could  simply  xerox  a  completed  Form  W-4, 
"Employee's  Withholding  Allowance  Certificate."  The  W-4  does  not  contain  two  of  the 
required  four  data  elements;  Date  of  Birth  and  Employer  EIN.    The  APA  does  not 
recommend  altering  the  Form  W-4  (which  is  a  tax  document)  for  non-tax  purposes.  The 
use  of  Form  W-4  should  be  omitted  from  the  proposal. 

In  addition,  the  prospective  employee's  date  of  birth  is  not  available  from  employment 
applications  because  of  employer  concern  about  age  discrimination  under  EEO  laws. 
Thus,  employers  must  create  new  information  documents  after  the  actual  hire  dale, 
which  are  then  routed  to  payroll  departments. 

It  is  difficult  to  impossible  for  many  employers  to  report  within  the  10-day  of  hire  time 
frame  because: 

-  Hiring  is  often  done  at  site  locations  -  hard  copies  of  the  employment  forms  are  then 
sent  to  a  central  human  resources  department  which  may  be  on  the  opposite  coast. 
The  information  is  processed  ana  only  then  distributed  to  payroll  departments  who  must 
then  set  up  the  employee  in  the  payroll  master  file.  This  typically  takes  more  than  10 
days. 

-  In  addition,  pay  frequencies  vary  from  daily  to  monthly.  Typically  payroll  departments 
receive  information  on  new  employees  to  enter  prior  to  running  a  payroll,  not  every  day. 
Employers  "set  up"  payroll  files  on  specific  schedules.  Thus,  employers  under  a  10-day 
from  hire  reporting  requirement  would  have  to  rearrange  their  entire  processing  flow. 
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-  Not  all  employees  begin  work  on  the  first  day  of  a  pay  period.  If  the  employee  does 
not  begin  work  until  the  final  day  or  two,  they  normally  are  not  added  to  the  data  base 
until  the  next  pay  cycle.  Again,  employers  would  have  to  rearrange  their  entire 
processing  flow  to  accommodate  exception  processing  for  new  hires. 

-  National  studies  show  that  on  the  average,  it  takes  13  days  to  process  weekly  payrolls 
and  up  to  17  days  to  process  semi-monthly.    Worst  case  scenarios  range  from  16  days 
to  25  days  for  the  same  cycles.    The  average  reporting  time  for  a  monthly  payroll  is  24 
days.  Again,  the  10-day  from  hire  requirement  will  be  problematic. 

-  Many  states  are  backing  off  on  10-day  reporting  requirements.    Massachusetts,  after 
hearing  testimony  from  employers,  legislated  14  days  instead  of  10.    Iowa  changed 
state  law  from  1 0  to  1 5  days  because  of  employer  complaints.    Texas  will  change  from 

1 0  to  35  days.    Michigan's  new  program  will  require  35  days  and  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and  Washington  have  all  adopted  35  days. 

Recommendations: 

1 .  Extend  the  new  hire  reporting  period  to  1 7  or  1 8  days  for  employers  with  daily, 
weekly,  bi-weekly  or  semi-monthly  payrolls.  This  would  allow  companies  to  create 
reporting  tapes  on  a  scheduled  basis,  such  as  after  each  pay  cycle,  twice  a  month,  etc. 
Allow  employers  with  monthly  payrolls  a  reasonable  period  closer  to  28  days  to  report. 
Employees  working  for  organizations  paid  on  a  monthly  basis  are  permanent,  salaried 
employees  and  do  not  comprise  the  targeted  group. 

The  advantages  to  the  administrators  of  the  Federal  New  Hire  Data  Bank  would  be 
fewer  staff  to  key  data  since  a  large  percentage  of  data  would  be  transmitted  via  tape, 
diskette  or  modem.  The  data  itself  will  be  much  more  accurate  because  it  will  already 
have  gone  through  edits  in  employer  payroll/personnel  systems.  There  would  not  be 
any  significant  loss  of  reporting  time  because  electronic  transmissions  would 
immediately  update  the  data  base. 

2.  If  a  Federal  New  Hire  Reporting  Data  Base  is  created,  legislative  language  should 
prohibit  states  from  requiring  new  hire  reporting  directly  from  employers  regardless  of 
which  agency  administers  the  program. 

Penalties  for  failure  to  report  new  hires 

The  penalties  proposed  in  the  legislation  (i.e.,  the  lesser  of  1%  of  annual  salary  or  $500 
per  individual)  are  excessive  and  punitive.    There  are  no  distinctions  made  for 
employers  who  are  trying  to  comply,  but  due  to  circumstances  beyond  their  control  are 
occasionally  late,  from  an  employer  who  willfully  avoids  reporting.  The  calculation  of  the 
penalty  would  also  require  an  audit  of  the  earnings. 
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Employer  representatives  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  assist  in  these  endeavors 
and  have  provided  sound,  supportable  reasons  why  the  10-day  reporting  time  frame 
cannot  be  met  without  punitive  disruption  of  business  practices.  In  light  of  these 
circumstances  these  penalties  seem  particularly  unconscionable.  Employers  are  being 
asked  to  help  the  country  solve  a  problem.  How  much  does  Congress  want  to  punish 
U.S.  businesses,  who  are  trying  to  comply,  but  who  are  unable  to  meet  expectations 
because  they  were  unrealistic  from  the  beginning?  How  much  money  does  Congress 
want  to  collect  in  penalties  which  could  be  used  by  U.S.  businesses  to  hire  employees 
and  produce  goods  and  services  for  a  healthy  economy? 

The  penalty  appears  even  more  unfair  given  there  is  no  deadline  by  which  the  Federal 
New  Hire  Data  Bank  must  process  the  new  hire  information  once  it  is  received.  One 
could  conclude  that  employers  are  being  asked  to  bear  the  burden  on  the  front  end 
while  no  responsibility  is  being  placed  on  the  agencies  to  work  effectively  on  the  back 
end. 


Recommendations: 

-  Extend  the  reporting  deadline  as  outlined  above  to  avoid  penalizing  U.S.  businesses 
who  are  trying  to  comply  with  the  requirements. 

-  Require  that  the  data  bank  be  updated  within days  of  receipt  of  data  from 

employers. 

-  Design  penalties  which  differentiate  between  willful  noncompliers  and  those 
companies  who  are  making  honest  attempts  to  implement  entirely  new  systems  and 
processes  to  deal  with  these  new  requirements.  Penalties  for  honest  attempts  should 
not  be  so  extraordinarily  punitive. 

Lack  of  Emphasis  on  Standardization: 

The  current  proposals  have  placed  very  little  emphasis  on  standardizing  forms, 
definitions,  data  elements  and  legal  requirements  so  that  employers  can  comply  easily 
and  without  the  kind  of  skyrocketing  costs  which  always  result  from  lack  of 
standardization  in  a  systems  environment.  (Whether  automated,  or,  in  the  case  of  small 
businesses,  manual.) 

Lack  of  emphasis  on  standardization  is  particularly  problematic  and  costly  for  multi- 
state  employers.  It  would  seem  logical  that,  since  these  companies  are  processing  the 
greatest  number  of  withholding  orders  and  new  hires,  more  effort  should  be  made  to 
remove  the  obstacles  to  automation,  rather  than  compound  them  by  allowing  a  non- 
standard system  to  be  legislated.  These  issues  should  be  handled  in  the  legislative 
language.  The  greatest  problems  are: 
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-  The  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act.  Federal  provisions  allow  from  50%  to  65%  of 
disposable  earnings  to  be  withheld  for  child  support.  States  may  have  different  limits 
within  this  range.  This  requires  multistate  employers  to  alter  systems  to  accommodate 
the  unique  requirements  of  the  different  states. 

-  Differing  definitions  of  "disposable  earnings".  The  Federal  definition  of  "disposable 
earnings"  is  earnings  for  services  less  taxes  and  mandatory  contributions  to  a  pension 
plan.    States  may  exclude  certain  earnings  such  as  overtime  and  allow  additional 
deductions  such  as  union  dues  and  medical  insurance.  This  also  requires  employers 
to  program  for  unique  state  requirements. 

-  Administrative  fees  that  may  be  charged  to  employees  differ  or  may  be  nonexistent. 
Again,  this  requires  employers  to  divert  funds  from  business  endeavors  to  researching 
unique  state  requirements. 

-  Courts  are  imposing  fees  upon  employers  to  process  child  support  that  employers 
withhold  under  a  court  order.    Employers  should  not  be  required  to  pay  for  complying 
with  a  withholding  order. 

-  Differing  methods  of  withholding.  Some  states  require  a  fixed  amount  of  money  to  be 
withheld  while  others  base  withholding  on  a  percentage  of  wages. 

Recommendation: 

-  Provide  for  the  standardization  of  forms,  definitions,  data  elements,  withholding 
methods  and  legal  requirements. 

Adoption  of  Uniform  Interstate  Family  Support  Act  (UIFSA)  as  currently  written 

Section  501  of  UIFSA  provides  agencies  direct  access  to  employers  outside  their  state 
in  an  effort  to  decrease  the  time  it  now  takes  to  begin  collecting  on  out  of  state  orders. 
Currently,  if  a  state  has  not  adopted  UIFSA,  the  support  order  must  be  registered  with 
the  state  agency  administering  child  support  in  the  employee's  state.  In  these  cases, 
the  employee's  or  'responding'  state  laws  apply. 

Under  UIFSA  there  is  no  guidance  as  to  which  state's  laws  actually  apply.    Currently,  a 
single  state  employer  only  deals  with  the  regulations  of  that  state.    UIFSA  has  not 
provided  specific  guidelines  as  to  which  state's  laws  apply;  the  issuing  or  responding 
state.    Furthermore,  if  the  issuing  state's  laws  apply,  a  single  state  employer  will  be 
required  to  withhold  based  on  possibly  50  different  methods  and  definitions.    This  is  a 
serious  burden. 
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Recommendation: 

Before  adoption  of  UIFSA  into  the  proposal,  guidance  should  be  developed  as  to  which 
state  laws  apply  (issuing  or  responding)  for  employer  processing  of  child  support  orders. 
This  guidance  should  be  standard  from  state  to  state. 

The  American  Payroll  Association  thanks  the  Subcommittee  for  allowing  us  to  submit 
comments  related  to  the  proposed  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994.  We  stand 
ready  to  assist  the  Subcommittee  and  welcome  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  TRANSIT  ASSOCIATION 

The  American  Public  Transit  Association  (AFTA)  i^redates  the  opportunity  to  provide 
testimony  concerning  the  issue  of  railroad  safety  user  fees  in  the  context  of  welfare  reform 
financing.  These  comments  are  submitted  for  the  hearing  record  in  connection  with  the 
hearing  held  in  the  Human  Resources  Subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  August  9,  1994.  APTA  represents  all  U.S.  commuter  rail  operators.  Commuter  rail 
operations  account  for  over  300  million  passenger  trips  and  close  to  20%  of  the  total  transit 
passenger  miles  travelled  per  year.  Other  AFTA  members  include  representatives  of  all 
areas  of  the  transit  industry  and  include  transit  systems,  metropolitan  planning  organizations. 
State  departments  of  transportation  (DOTs),  consultants,  suppliers,  manufacturers,  financial 
institutions,  contractors,  academic  institutions,  and  public  interest  groups. 

APTA  is  dismayed  to  learn  that  an  extension  of  railroad  safety  user  fees  has  been  proposed 
by  the  Administration  as  part  of  its  welfare  reform  package  (H.R.  4605  section  908).  APTA 
urges  you  to  reject  the  extension  of  the  user  fees.  If  user  fees  are  retained  in  the  welfare 
reform  legislation  as  it  moves  through  Congress,  then  APTA  would  urge  Congress  to  exempt 
the  public  agency  commuter  rail  operators. 

Resist  Increase  and  Allow  Current  Fee  to  Sunset  as  Scheduled 

The  rail  safety  user  fee  was  imposed  on  the  railroad  industry  by  the  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1990  as  a  deficit  reduction  measure.  Last  year  the  Congress  specifically  required 
DOT  to  determine  "the  impact  of  such  fee  collections  on  the  financial  health  of  the  railroad 
industry  and  its  competitive  position  relative  to  each  competing  mode  of  transportation." 
In  its  User  Fee  Report,  DOT  dismissed  this  statutory  requirement  by  stating  that  "[t]he 
merits  of  attempting  to  redirect  the  Department's  limited  resources  to  arbitrarily 
disaggregate  the  data  between  safety  improvements  and  edacity  enhancements  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  this  report  would  provide  limited,  if  any,  benefits  in  fulfilling  the  Department's 
safety  mission."  This  statement  stands  in  direct  conflict  with  another  by  DOT  which  states 
that  the  "actual  impact  on  the  railroad's  competitive  position  ...  is  small."  This  claim  is 
meaningless  absent  modal  comparisons. 

Without  an  analysis  of  the  competitive  impact  on  the  industry,  the  Administration's  FY'9S 
Budget  recommended  the  extension  and  escalation  of  railroad  safety  user  fees  by  $6.5 
million  or  a  17  percent  increase,  to  $43.5  million  annually.  Now,  we  learn  that  the 
Administration  may  be  seeking  to  use  the  rail  safety  user  fee  monies  to  fund  its  welfare 
reform  plan.  At  the  least,  it  is  unclear  if  the  Administration  is  counting  the  user  fee  monies 
twice:  once  to  offset  FRA's  costs  and  again  to  finance  welfare  reform.  To  the  extent  the 
funds  would  be  used  to  finance  welfare  reform,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  safety  user  fee 
cannot  be  justified  on  any  programmatic  basis  and  must  be  seen  as  nothing  more  than  a 
discriminatory  tax.  We  ask  for  your  help  and  urge  Congress  to  reject  the  Administration's 
request  for  an  increase  in  the  1^95  user  fee  and  allow  the  fee  to  sunset  in  1^95  as 
provided  under  current  law. 
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K  Fees  are  Retained  Exempt  Public  Agency  Commuter  Rail  F.ntities 

Notwithstanding  DOTs  failure  to  perform  modal  comparisons,  DOT  did  find  that  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  "may  adversely  affect  rail  passenger  operations."  All  of  the 
commuter  rail  service  in  the  United  States  is  provided  either  directly  by,  or  under  contract 
with,  public  agencies  which  are  either  State  or  local  entities.  The  imposition  of  user  fees 
on  publicly-owned  commuter  railroads  increases  the  cost  of  commuter  rail  service  and 
operations  which  has  a  direct  financial  impact  on  consumers  and  State  and  local 
governments.  According  to  DOTs  own  analysis,  even  if  the  commuter  railroads  raised  fares 
in  response  to  user  fee  assessments,  the  "combination  of  revenue  gain  from  the  fare  increase 
and  revenue  loss  from  the  decline  in  ridership  would  result  in  revenues  falling  short  of  the 
total  assessments,"  thus  adding  to  operational  deficits.  The  User  Fee  Report  goes  on  to 
state  what  many  commuter  rail  operators  already  know  to  be  true  -  namely,  that  it  is  often 
not  feasible  to  raise  fares  for  political  or  social  reasons  and  because  such  increases  tend  to 
drive  down  ridership.  "As  a  result,"  the  report  notes,  "user  fee  charges  would  likely  be 
absorbed  into  these  railroads'  cost  bases,  increasing  deficits  until  such  time  as  costs  rise  to 
the  point  where  fare  increases  are  imperative."  This,  indeed,  has  been  the  case. 

Against  this  background,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  $1.5  million  in  user  fees  paid  by  the 
conmiuter  railroads  for  FY'92  represented  less  than  S  percent  of  the  $32  million  in  user  fees 
assessed.  If  the  user  fee  were  to  be  extended,  but  the  public  agency  commuter  railroads 
exempted,  the  impact  on  user  fee  collections  would  be  minimal.  For  public  agency 
conunuter  railroads,  however,  which  currently  provide  vital  transportation  services  only  with 
significant  subsidies,  and  which  face  other  important  unfunded  mandates  such  as  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act,  every  dollar  is  needed.  The  public  interest 
is  not  served  by  forcing  public  agency  conunuter  railroads  to  pay  out  their  Federal  and  local 
subsidies  back  to  the  Federal  government  Moreover,  immunity  of  State  and  local 
government  entities  from  federal  taxes  is  well  established  doctrine  in  Federal  law.  This 
principle  led  Congress,  for  example,  to  exclude  public  agency  commuter  rail  operators  from 
paying  Federal  diesel  fuel  taxes  imposed  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  our  views  on  this  subject  and  would  be  happy  to 
respond  to  any  additional  questions  you  might  have. 
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AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  PAYROLL  MANAGEMENT 

P.O.  BOX  1221,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10025 

(212)  662-6010 


STATEMENT  TO  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

ON  PROVISIONS  OF  H.R.  4605 

RELATED  TO  CHILD  SUPPORT  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  EMPLOYERS 

JULY  28,  1994 

The  American  Society  for  Payroll  Management  (ASPM)  is  the  association  that  represents  the 
interests  of   large  U.S.  employers.    It  has  long  been  concerned  with  the  child  support 
withholding  process  as  it  represents  a  tremendous  administrative  burden  for  employers. 
ASPM  is  fortunate  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  the  Interstate 
Commission  on  Child  Support   throughout  the  development  of  its  recommendations  to 
Congress.    We  share  the  Commission's  goals  for  a  more  efficient  child  support  withholding 
system  and  know  that  the  Commission  and  Congress  are  sensitive  to  the  balance  between 
social  goals  and  employer  burden.    In  this  spirit,  we  are  providing  these  comments  on 
H.R.  4605,  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994. 

•  Ensure  That  Child  Suppon  Withholding  Always  Takes  Priority.    Under  the  current 
laws,    child  support  may  be  interrupted  by  a  bankruptcy  order,  and  does  not  take  priority 
over  a  federal  tax  levy  unless  the  child  support  order  was  received  before  the  levy.    We  urge 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  that  gives  child  support  absolute  priority  over  all  other  wage 
attachments. 

•  Uniform  interstate  Family  Suppon  Act  (UIFSA).    Although  UIFSA  was  drafted 
with  the  intent  of  removing  the  legal  issues  surrounding  the  direct  servicing  of  interstate 
child  support  orders,  experience  has  shown  that  without  further  modification,  UIFSA  merely 
raises  new  issues  and  numerous  unanswered  questions — particularly  for  employers. 

Currently,  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  which  state's  law  governs  the  order — the  law  of  the 
issuing  state  or  the  law  of  the  employer's  state.    If  the  law  of  the  employer's  state  prevails, 
states  would  be  required  to  modify  orders  to  conform  to  the  laws  applicable  in  the 
employer's  state.    Such  a  system  would  invite  confusion  and  errors.    If  the  law  of  the  issuing 
state  prevails,  employers  of  all  size  would  be  required  to  know  the  child  support  laws  of  all 
states  from  which  orders  originate.    This  too  can  result  in  confusion  and  errors.  It  is 
important  that  Congress  make  it  clear  which  state's  law  prevails;  however,  it  is  also 
important  that  UIFSA  not  be  adopted  without  minimum  imposed  uniformity  in  all  states 
with  respect  to: 

Definition  of  income  subject  to  withholding; 

Definition  of  disposable  earnings; 

Maximum  amount  of  disposable  earnings  subject  to  child  support  withholding 

(ASPM  recommends  a  cap  of  50%); 
Maximum  administrative  fee  an  employer  can  charge  an  employee 

(ASPM  recommends  a  maximum  fee  of  $10  per  pay  period); 
When  the  employer  must  begin  withholding  (i.e.  days  from  receipt  of  order); 
When  an  employer  should  stop  withholding  (date  specified  in  order  or  upon 

termination); 
When  an  employer  must  remit  amounts  withheld 

(ASPM  recommends  payment  within  10  days  from  date  withheld); 
Whether  or  not  medical  support  orders  are  considered  in  the  CCPA  limit;    and 
The  procedures  that  apply  when  there  are  multiple  withholding  orders  and 

insufficient  disposable  income  to  satisfy  all  orders  (ASPM  recommends  a 

state-computed  allocation). 

UIFSA  as  currently  drafted  does  not  address  the  issue  of  competing  interstate  orders.   It  is 
possible  that  an  employer  will  receive  more  than  one  withholding  order  for  a  single 
employee,  each  withholding  order  being  issued  from  a  different  state.    UIFSA  does  not 
contain  a  provision  that  addresses  how  the  employer  is  to  determine  which  order  has 
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priority.    Special  procedures  are  required  so  that  the  priority  issue  is  contained  in  the 
withholding  orders  before  the  employer  receives  them;  or  alternatively,  a  procedure  that 
allows  the  employer  to  return  the  competing  orders  to  the  respective  states  where  arbitration 
can  be  handled  between  the  states. 

Without  these  essential  modifications  to  UIFSA  it  is  our  belief  (as  well  as  the  belief  of  some 
states  such  as  Montana,  Maine,  and  South  Dakota)  that  the  current  system  of  reciprocity 
and  registration  (e.g.,  URESA)  is  superior  to  the  "legalization"  of  direct  servicing. 

•  Recovery  of  Employer  Cost.    Federal  law  currently  allovirs  employers  to  collect  an 
administrative  fee  for  child  support  withholding.    However,  the  amount  of  the  administrative 
fee  IS  legislated  by  each  state.    Based  on  studies  conducted  by  ASPM,  the  average  cost  to 
withhold  and  disburse  child  support  is  $10  per  employee  per  pay  period.    Most  states  allow 
for  a  much  lower  administrative  fee.    We  urge  Congress  to  mandate  that  the  administrative 
fee  for  child  suppon  withholding  be  no  less  than  $10  for  each  pay  period  in  which 
withholding  is  made  from  an  employee's  wages.    We  concur  that  the  combined  total  of  the 
child  support  withheld  and  the  administrative  fee  not  exceed  the  maximum  percentage  of 
disposable  pay  allowed  by  law  (e.g.,  50%). 

•  Multiple  Withholding  Orders.    In  those  instances  where  there  is  more  than  one 
child  support  withholding  order  against  an  employee's  wages,  and  disposable  pay  is 
insufficient  to  cover  both,    states  are  inconsistent  with  respect  to  how  withholding  should  be 
computed.    Some  states  require  an  equal  allocation  to  all  withholding  orders  (e.g.,  Texas), 
while  other  states  require  that  withholding  be  computed  based  on   the  sequence  in  which 
the  withholding  orders  were  received  (e.g.,  Indiana).    We  propose  that  the   procedure  be 
uniform  for  all  states,  and  believe  that  the  allocation  method  is  the  most  fair  to  dependent 
children.    We  further  recommend  that  the  enforcement  agency,  rather  than  the  employer, 
be  responsible  for  computing  the  amount  allocable  to  each  child  support  order.    This  is 
already  being  done  in  some  states. 

•  Uniform  Withholding  Orders.  We  urge  Congress  to  require  that  one  federally- 
approved  uniform  withholding  order  be  used  by  all  entities  issuing  child  support  withholding 
orders  —  IV-D  or  non-IV-D.    The  current  lack  of  uniformity  in  withholding  orders  invites 
costly  errors  for  employers,  enforcement  agencies,    and  custodial  parents. 

•  Disbursement  of  Child  Support  Withheld.    Under  the  current  system,  most 
employers  are  required  to  issue  a  separate  payment  to  each  registry  within  the  state.    In 
Texas  alone,  there  are  255  "coun  registries"  to  which  child  support  withholding  is  paid.    At 
this  time,  only  22  states  have  one  central  repository  for  the  payment  of  child  support.    The 
requirement  to  issue  multiple  payments  to  multiple  agencies  is  not  only  costly  for  employers, 
but  can  create  problems  for  the  collection  agencies,  and  ultimately,  the  custodial  parent. 
We  propose  that  a  single  collection  and  disbursement  operation  be  put  in  place.    This 
collection  and  disbursement    function  could  be  operated  by  private  contractors  under  the 
supervision  of  a  governing  board.    Through  the  use  of  such  technologies  as  EFT,  we  believe 
that  there  would  be  no  delay  in  making  payments  to  custodial  parents  under  such  a  system. 
In  fact,  we  think  that  efficiency  would  increase  because  withholding  payments  would  no 
longer  be  transferred  between  agencies  and  across  state  lines  as  they  are  now.    Errors  would 
also  be  eliminated.    When  an  employer  is  required  to  issue  payments  to  multiple  agencies, 
payments  are  frequently  forwarded  to  the  wrong  agency.    This  results  in  significant  delays  in 
paying  the  custodial  parent.    However,  under  a  central  payment  system,     employer  burden 
would  be  significantly  reduced  as  a  single  payment  or  electronic  transfer  is  far  less  expensive 
and  time  consuming  than  several. 

•  Direct  Payment  to  Custodial  Parents.  Employers  generally  encounter  customer 
service  problems  when  they  send  withholding  payments  directly  to  the  custodial  parent 
(rather  than  a  registry).    Under  these  circumstances  employers  are  forced  not  only  to 
withhold  child  support  but  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  child  support  registry — an 
inappropriate  role  for  employers  and  one  that  many  are  simply  not  equipped  to  handle. 
Asking  that  employers  serve  as  customer  service  representatives  to  custodial  parents  generally 
places  them  in  an  adversarial  relationship  with  their  employees.    Furthermore,  employee 
privacy  is  sometimes  deprived — particularly  when  custodial  parents  appear  at  the  workplace 
to  "demonstrate"  their  anger  at  the  amount  of  child  support  that  is  being  paid.    Employers 
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have  reported  such  incidents,  and  they  often  result  in  extreme  embarrassment  to  the 
employee  and  severe  disruption  of  work. 

For  these  reasons  we  urge  Congress  to  adopt  a  provision  making  it  a  requirement  that  child 
support  withheld  from  wages  be  paid  to  a  registry  and  not  paid  directly  to  the  custodial 
parent.    Furthermore,  custodial  parents  should  be  instructed  to  address  all  questions  to  the 
registry  and  not  the  employer.    Such  a  provision  will  also  allow  the  states  to  better  monitor 
and  enforce  these  withholding  orders. 

•  Immediate  Withholding  Upon  Date  of   Hire.    Some  propose  that  employees 
indicate  if  they  owe  child  support  and   the  amount  of  the  child  support  owed  on  a  modified 
Form  W-4  and  based  on  this  information,  the  employer  would  begin  withholding  child 
support  immediately.    Because  the  employer  has  no  official  confirmation  as  to  the  amount 
of  withholding,  or  to  whom  the  withholding  is  to  be  paid,   we  urge  Congress  to  include  a 
protocol  provision  that  would  allow  employers  to  hold  the  amounts  withheld  in  trust  until  a 
confirming  withholding  order  is  received  by  the  employer  from  the  appropriate  enforcement 
agency. 

•  Reporting  Child  Support  Withheld  on  Form  W-2.    Some  recommend  that 
employers  be  required  to  report  the  total  amount  of  child  support  withheld  on  the  Form  W- 
2.    We  believe  that  this  information  is  best  obtained  from  the  child  support  enforcement 
agencies.    Most  enforcement  agencies  have  the  automated  systems  necessary  to  track  and 
report  this  type  of  information.    It  is  our  belief  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the  information 
does  not  justify-  the  cost  incurred  by  businesses. 

•  New  Hire  Reporting.    We  support  the  proposal  that  a  national  directory  of  new 
hires  be  established  for  the  reporting  of  new  hires  and  rehires.    ASPM  has  developed,  with 
the  input  of  those  responsible  for  child  support  enforcement,  a  comprehensive  proposal  for  a 
national  new  hire  reporting  program,  attached  to  this  testimony  as  Exhibit  I.    We  urge 
Congress  to  include  these  provisions  in  H.R.  4605. 

•  Software  Standards  and  Edit  Criteria.    Most  employers  process  their  payrolls  with 
the  assistance  of  some  type  of  automated  system.    With  this  in  mind,    software  standards 
and  edit  criteria,  where  properly  promoted  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Child  Support 
Enforcement,  would  provide  software  vendors  and  payroll  service  providers  an  incentive  for 
including  routines  that  ensure  that  child  support  is  withheld  correctly  and  paid  over  timely. 
Currently,  few  payroll  systems  notify  the  user  when  the  standard  child  suppon  payment 
exceeds  the  maximum  percentage  of   disposable  pay.    Some  software  systems  attempt  to 
prioritize  wage  attachments,  but  do  so  improperly.    By  providing  guidelines  to  software 
vendors  and  service  providers,  who  are  relatively  few  in  number,   many  employers  will  be  in 
compliance  with  the  many  laws  governing  child  support  withholding,  including  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act. 

•  Employer  Outreach.   The  laws  governing  child  support  withholding  and  certain 
provisions  of  the  CCPA  are  generally  not  understood  by  employers,  particularly  is  it  relates 
to  interstate  child  support  withholding.    It  is  ASPM's  belief  that  most  instances  of 
noncompliance  are  the  result  of  ignorance  and  not  willful  disregard.    In  light  of  this,  we 
encourage  Congress  to  develop  a  program  of  employer  outreach  that  includes  seminars  and 
easy-to-read  publications.    It  is  our  further  recommendation  that  employers  be  involved  in 
the  development  of  this  outreach  program. 

-end- 
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EXHIBIT  I 

RESOLUTION 

URGING  CONGRESS  TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  NATIONALLY-ADMINISTERED 

DATABANK  OF  NEW  HIRES  AND  REHIRES 

Introduction 

This  draft  was  developed  by  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  State  of  Texas,  Child 
Support  Enforcement  Division  with  the  oversight  of  Cecelia  Burke,  Director  of  the  Child 
Support  Enforcement  Division  incorporating  input  from  the  American  Society  for  Payroll 
Management,  child  support  enforcement  associations,    and  other  business  groups. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  bring  about  uniformity  in  the  reporting  of  new  hires  and 
rehires  and  to  ensure  that  these  reporting  requirements  are  efficient  and  cost-effective  for 
both  government  and  business. 

RESOLUTION 

1 .  Whereas,  wage  withholding  for  child  support  enforcement  has  been  found  to  be  the 
single  most  effective  means  of  ensuring  compliance  with  court-ordered  obligations; 

2.  Whereas,  the  main  impediment  to  a  greater  usage  of  wage  withholding  is  the  lack  of 
information  regarding  the  employment  of  obligors; 

3.  Whereas,  several  state  child  support  enforcement  programs  have  developed  innovative 
programs  mandating  the  reporting  of  new  hire  information  in  an  effort  to  obtain  wage 
assignment  orders  in  a  more  expeditious  manner; 

4.  Whereas,  these  programs  have  been  so  universally   successful  and  cost-beneficial  in  the 
assistance  they  provide  to  the  child  support  program  in  obtaining  wage  assignments  and 
child  support  collections  that  it  can  be  concluded  that  such  a  program  could  work  on  a 
national  level; 

5.  Whereas,  this  enforcement  technique  has  been  endorsed  as  a  best  practice  in  child 
support  enforcement  by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Interstate  Child  Support,  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement; 

6.  Whereas,  the  differences  in  reporting  requirements   between  state  programs   provide 
problems  for  businesses  (particularly  multi-state  employers)  in  complying  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible;  and, 

7.  Whereas,  there  are  several  other  potential  spin-off  benefits  to  a  new  hire  reporting 
program  such  a  potential  cost  containment  of  unemployment  and  worker's  compensation 
insurance  fraud; 

8.  Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  Congress  authorize  uniform  standards  for  new  hire  reporting 
and  authorize  the  Implementation  of  a  national  databank  of  all  new  hires  and  rehires  by 
uking  the  following  steps: 

a.  Mandating  that  all  employers  report  all  of  their  new  hires  and  rehires  ^5  days   of 
their  hiring  date  to  the  federal  oversight  board  assigned  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  databank  of  new  hire  and  rehire  information  {as  set  forth  in  Model  Design  Document  found  in 
Exhibit  I], 

b.  Granting  flexibility  in  the  form  in  which  employers  report  so  that  the  reporting 
can  be  undenaken  in  an  efficient  manner,  capturing  information  neec'ed  by  users  of  the 
databank,  utihzing  paperless  methods  of  data  input  to  the  greatest  extent  possible; 
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c.  Requiring  access  by  and  providing  appropriate  federal  funding  to  state  child 
support  enforcement  programs  to  the  databank  for  the  purposes  of    locating  obligors  and 
issuing  wage  withholding  orders; 

d.  Requiring  access  by  and  providing  appropriate  federal  funding  to  state 
employment  security  agencies  to  protect  against  unemployment  compensation  fraud; 

e.  Allowing  access  by  state  workers'  compensation  insurance  boards  to  protect 
against  workers'  compensation  fraud; 

f.  Creating  an  advisory  board  of  state  child  support  enforcement  administrators, 
emplo^Tnent  security  commissioners,  payroll  and  human  resources  professionals   and 
emploj'ers  (or  members  of  organizations  representing  employers,  payroll  and  human 
resources  professionals)  to  develop  the  program  and  its  regulations  and  standards. 

g.  Passing   legislation  requiring  that  all  employees  be  required  to  show  their  social 
security  cards  to  employers  at  the  time  of  hire  and  redevelop  the  social  security  card  so  that 
forgery  will  be  reduced. 

h.    Ensuring  that  employer  penalties  for  failure  to  report  new  hires  and  rehires  are 
reasonable,  and  do  not  exceed  the  existing  penalties  for  failure  to  file  an  information  return 
(i.e.,  S50  for  each  failure  to  report  to  a  maximum  penalty  of  $250,000  per  year). 

««# 


MODEL  DESIGN  DOCUMENT 

NATIONAL  DATABANK  FOR  NEW  HIRE  REPORTING 

(Proposed  by  the  American  Society  for  Payroll  Management) 


A.  Purpose  and  Use  of  National  New  Hire  Databank 

The  primary'  purpose  of  the  national  new  hire  databank  is  the  location  and  swift  execution 
of  wage  withholding  orders  for  child  support.    However,  in  an  effort  to  gain  the  greatest 
cost-benefit  from  the  databank,  the  new  hire  data  should  also  be  used  to  prevent:    (1) 
unemployment  and  workers'  compensation    insurance  fraud,  and  (2)   welfare  fraud,  (3) 
locating  individuals  who  have  defaulted  student  loans  under  the  guarantee  student  loan 
program,  and  (4)  the  prevention  of  welfare  fraud.    In  that  unemployment  and  workers' 
compensation  insurance  fraud  contribute  significantly  to  the  increasingly  high  costs  borne  by 
business  for  these  insurance  programs,  employers  would  directly  benefit  by  extending  new 
hire  reporting  to  these  areas. 

B.  Who  Must  Repon? 

All  employers  are  required  to  report  new  hires  and  rehires  within  35  days  of  the  day  of  hire 
or  rehire.    A  rehire  is  not  an  employee  with  a  lapse  in  pay,  but  rather  an  employee  who  was 
separated  from  employment  and  whose  employment  was  subsequently  reinstated. 
Employers  are  not  required  to   report  non-employees  (i.e.,  independent  contraaors).   The 
state  may  assess   penalties  for  failure  to  report;  however,  these   penalties  should  not  exceed 
the  federal  penalties  for  failure  to  file  information  retumsSO  for  each  employee  and  for  each 
35-day  period  the  employer  fails   to  report,  to  a  maximum  penalty  of  $250,000  per  year. 

C.  What  Must  Be  Reported  ? 

Employers  shall  submit  to  the  daubank:  (1)  date  of  hire,  (2)  employee  name,  (3)  social 
security  number,  (4)  employee's  home  address,  including  state  and  ZIP  code,  (5)  employee's 
work  state,  (6)  employer's  payroll  processing  address,  state  and  ZIP,  (7)  employer's  federal 
identification  number,  (8)  employee's  termination  date;  (9)  if  information  available,  if  child 
support  is  owed,  and  (10)  if  information  available,  the  date  of  birth  of  the  employee. 
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D.  Reporting  Formats 

Reporting  formats  should  promote  accuracy  of  input  without  creating  a  reporting  hardship 
on  business.    The  best  method  of  reporting  would  be  toll-free  access  to  Interactive  Voice 
Response  (IVR).    Other  methods  of  allowable  reporting  should  be;  (1)  tape,  (2)  diskette,  (3) 
cartridge,  (4)  Electronic  Data  Interchange,  (5)  modem  access,  and  (6)  pre-printed   scannable 
forms.    It  is  our  belief  that  use  of  the  Form  W-4  for  reporting  new  hires  is  impractical  as  the 
form  does  not  contain  all  of  the  information  necessary  for  new  hire  reporting. 

E.  Social  Security  Numbers 

Employees  who  wish  to  evade  their  child  support  obligations  could  escape  detection  through 
the  national  new  hire  databank  by  providing  a  false  name  and/or  social  security  number  to 
the  employer.  Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  new  hire  reporting  will  create  a 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  invalid  social  security  numbers  reported  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration.    Invalid  social  security  numbers  not  only  threaten  the  usefulness  of 
the  new  hire  data,  but  will  increase  the  existing  wage  posting  problem  that  plagues  the 
Social  Security  Administration.    In  anticipation  of  this,  the  following  is  recommended: 

(1)  A  federal  requirement  that  all  employees  show  their  social  security  card  to  the 
employer  at  the  time  of  hire; 

(2)  A  penalty  of  $1,000  for  providing  an  employer  with  a  false  name  or  social 
security  number; 

(3)  Modification  of  the  social  security  card,  such  as  the  addition  of  a  hologram  or  an 
ID  photo,  to  make  forger)'  of  the  social  security  card  more  difficult.     All  employees  would 
be  required  to  obtain  the  modified  social  security  card  over  a  five-year  phased-in  period;  and 

(4)  Employer  access  to  on-line  verification  of  social  security  numbers. 

F.  Funding  of  Databank 

The  databank  can  be  primarily  funded   by  charging  users  access  fees.    The  user  fee  can  be 
justified  through  the  cost  savings  realized  by  those  who  use  the  data.    It  should  also  be 
emphasized  that  because  information  is  submitted  by  employers  directly  to  the  databank,  the 
child  support  enforcement  agencies  are  spared  the  expense  of  data  gathering,  data  input,  and 
data  maintenance. 

G.  Administration  of  Databank 

A  private  vendor  should  be  sought  to  set  up  and  maintain  the  databank  with  the  oversight  of 
an  administratively  appointed  oversight  board.    Because  the  databank  serves  various 
agencies,  the  board  should  consist  of  members  representing  the  various  agencies  that  will 
make  use  of  the  databank. 


For  further  information  contact: 

Debera  Salam 

Director;  Child  Support  Enforcement  Task  Force 

American  Society  For  Payroll  Management 

4638  Clydesdale  Drive 

Houston,  TX    77084 
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TESTIMONY  OF  PAULA  ROBERTS 
CENTER  FOR  LAW  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY 

Members  of  the  Subcoramittee: 

My  name  is  Paula  Roberts  and  I  am  a  Senior  Staff  Attorney  at  the  Center  for  Law  and  Social 
Policy  (CLASP).  CLASP  is  a  public  interest  law  firm  that  focuses  on  the  plight  of  low-income 
families.  For  the  last  decade,  a  major  part  of  our  work  has  been  directed  toward  improving  child 
support  enforcement  As  the  Subcommittee  knows,  all  too  many  American  children  live  in 
poverty  and  near  poverty  because  of  the  failure  of  our  current  system  to  establish  and  enforce 
child  support  awards  for  all  the  children  who  need  them. 

In  our  work,  CLASP  has  joined  forces  with  low-income  parents  who  despair  over  the  failure  of 
our  judicially-based  system  to  obtain  or  enforce  child  support  orders.  We  have  also  worked  with 
state  child  support  program  (FV-D)  administrators  who  try  valiantly  to  get  the  job  done  with 
inadequate  resources  and  within  a  legal  system  that  is  hopelessly  antiquated. 

The  system  is  in  need  of  fundamental  change  if  we  are  to  make  a  dent  in  the  inexcusably  high  level 
of  childhood  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

The  Poor  Performance  of  the  Child  .Support  .System 

Overall,  the  American  child  support  system  has  made  little  progress  in  the  past  few  years. 
According  to  Census  Bureau  data: 

•  in  1978, 59  percent  of  custodial  mothers  had  child  support  orders.  In  1989,  the  percentage 
had  dropped  to  58  percent. 

•  in  1978,  49  percent  of  custodial  mothers  obtained  the  full  amount  of  support  owed.  In  1989, 
the  percentage  was  exacdy  the  same. 

•  in  1978, 28  percent  of  mothers  with  orders  collected  no  support.  In  1989,  the  number  had 
decreased  by  only  2  percent 

CLASP  recendy  undertook  an  analysis  of  what  is  happening  in  the  child  support  system  that 
primarily  serves  low  and  moderate  income  parents,  usually  referred  to  as  the  IV-D  program. 
Using  the  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement's  (OCSE),  17th  Annual  Report  to  Congress, 
CLASP  compared  program  performance  in  a  number  of  areas  between  1991  and  1992.  That 
report.  The  State  of  the  States:  What  the  OC.SE  Annual  Report  to  Congress  Doesn't  Tell  You, 
revealed: 

•  Caseload  is  up  substantially  in  nearly  every  state.  States  like  California,  Connecdcut,  Indiana. 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  North  Dakota,  Texas  and  Virginia  had  increases  of  over  20%  in  just  one 
year. 

•  Despite  caseload  increases,  three  states  (California,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi)  had  no  sta£f 
increases  between  1991  and  1992.  Thirteen  others  had  fewer  full-time  equivalent  staff  in 
1992  then  in  1991.  Eleven  of  these  states  (District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Missouri,  New  Yoric.  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Vennont,  and  Virginia)  lost  staff 
despite  the  fact  that  the  state's  child  support  caseload  increased.  Tragically,  some  of  the  states 
with  the  largest  caseload  increases  remained  stagnant  in  dieir  staffing  or  lost  staff. 

•  While  some  states  showed  improvement,  many  states  experienced  a  substantial  decline  in  one 
or  more  areas  of  performance.  Twelve  states  established  fewer  paternities  in  1992  than  they 
did  in  1991.  Nineteen  states  established  fewer  support  orders  in  1992  than  they  did  in  1991. 
In  ten  of  these  states  (Alaska,  Arizona,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  New 
Yoiic,  Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania)  the  drop  in  the  number  of  orders  obtained  was 
precipitous. 

•  A  majority  of  the  states  (twenty-eight)  saw  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  cases  within  the 
caseload  with  an  order.  Dramatic  declines  occurred  in  Arizona,  California,  Connecticut, 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin.  Only  Nebraska  and  the  District  of  Columbia  reported  substantial 
improvement. 
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•  Even  more  disturbing.  2 1  states  reported  a  decline  in  the  percent  of  cases  in  which  a 
collection  was  made  between  1991  and  1992.  This  includes  dramatic  drops  in 
California  and  Maine.  Only  Hawaii,  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina  and  Vermont 
reported  increases  of  greater  than  5%  in  the  number  of  cases  with  a  collection. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  (CDF)  recently  analyzed  data  from  a  longer  period, 
1983  to  1992.  Like  the  CLASP  study,  CDF  found  a  system  that  "is  failing  to  deliver  on  its  most 
basic  promise:  that  parental  support  should  be  a  regular,  reliable  source  of  income  for  the  family, 
helping  put  a  roof  over  a  child's  head  and  food  on  the  table."  Indeed,  at  its  current  rate  of 
progress,  ten  generations  of  children  will  grow  up  before  each  child  served  by  a  state  child 
support  agency  can  be  guaranteed  even  a  partial  support  collection. 

The  Relationship  Between  Childhood  Poverty  and  the  Child  Support  Svstem 

To  understand  what  the  failure  of  the  chUd  support  system  means  in  the  lives  of  real  children,  two 
summers  ago  CLASP,  in  conjunction  with  the  Association  for  Children  for  Enforcement  of 
Support  (ACES)  and  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Nassau  County,  New  York  interviewed 
300  custodial  mothers  and  asked  what  happened  to  them  when  the  father  of  their  children  left 
home  and  how  they  fared  when  they  attempted  to  collect  chid  support.  We  found: 

•  Despite  their  efforts,  three-quarters  of  the  mothers  interviewed  did  not  receive  regular  child 
support  payments  for  their  children.  The  failure  of  the  absent  fathers  to  pay  regular  child 
support  forced  the  children  into  poverty  and  near  poverty. 

•  As  a  consequence,  the  children  lost  the  chance  for  a  safe  and  healthy  childhood.  Too  many  of 
the  mothers  reported  that,  in  the  first  year  al'ter  the  father  left,  their  children  went  hungry 
(32%),  lost  access  to  regular  health  check-ups  (55%),  and  did  not  see  a  doctor  when  they 
were  ill  (36%).  Children  lacked  appropriate  clothing  (e.g.,  a  winter  coat)  and  couldn't 
participate  in  regular  school  activities  due  to  a  lack  of  funds  (49%).  An  astonishing  number 
lost  their  regular  child  care  because  of  the  cost  (57%),  and  a  substantial  number  were 
unsupervised  while  their  mother  went  to  work  (26%). 

•  Further  endangering  the  children's  well-being,  in  the  first  year  after  the  father  failed  to  support 
his  children,  more  than  half  the  families  faced  a  serious  housing  crisis.  From  the  data,  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the  failure  to  pay  child  support  and  childrens' 
homelessness. 

•  The  mothers  first  tried  to  support  their  children  on  their  own.  Primarily,  they  relied  on  their 
earnings,  joining  the  labor  force  for  the  first  time  or  taking  a  second  or  third  job.  In  many 
cases,  the  children  literally  lost  both  parents  -  one  who  walked  out  on  them  and  another  who 
was  so  busy  trying  to  keep  them  housed,  fed  and  clothed  that  she  had  little  lime  for  patenting. 

•  When  their  earnings  proved  insufficient,  most  of  the  mothers  next  turned  to  families,  friends, 
churches  and  private  charities.  Still,  many  reported  utility  shut  offs,  having  credit  cards 
revoked,  and  selling  assets  (e.g.,  a  car)  to  keep  going.  Ten  percent  actually  had  to  file  for 
bankruptcy. 

•  Eventually,  a  little  over  half  the  families  applied  for  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC),  Medicaid  and/or  Food  Stamps.  While  about  one-fifth  of  the  families  were  poor 
enough  to  use  Food  Stamps  before  the  father  stopped  supporting  his  children,  over  one-half 
of  the  families  were  using  Food  Stamps  after  the  father  left. 

•  Two-thirds  of  the  mothers  interviewed  used  the  state  child  support  enforcement  system  to 
help  them  pursue  child  support.  Yet,  40  percent  had  not  obtained  an  order  at  the  time  of  the 
interview.  Of  those  who  did  have  a  child  support  order,  more  than  one-half  still  did  not 
receive  regular  child  support  payments  at  the  time  of  the  interview. 

This  link  between  the  failure  of  noncustodial  parents  to  meet  their  obligations,  childhood  poverty 
and  the  need  for  public  assistance  was  reaffirmed  in  a  recent  series  of  hearings  held  around  the 
country.  Sponsored  by  ChildNet;  The  National  Campaign  for  Child  Support  Enforcement  and 
Assurance,  these  hearings  provided  custodial  fathers  and  mothers  from  Long  Island  and  Albany, 
NY;  Seattle,  Washington;  Sacramento,  California,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Adanta.  Georgia;  Columbus, 
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Ohio  and  Tampa,  Florida  the  opportunity  to  tell  their  stories.  They  told  of  waiting  years  for 
paternity  to  be  established  or  an  order  to  be  set.  They  told  of  endless  cross  country  searches  for 
fathers  and  mothers  who  were  intent  on  avoiding  their  responsibilities.  They  told  of  working  two 
or  three  jobs  until  their  health  collapsed  and  they  could  no  longer  work  to  support  their  children. 
These  families  too  then  needed  AFDC,  Medicaid  and  Food  Stamps. 


Prescription  for  Reform 

Hundreds  of  ideas  have  been  offered  in  the  last  few  years  on  how  to  fix  the  child  suppon  system. 
The  most  difficult  task  before  this  Subcommittee  is  to  sift  through  those  ideas  and  come  up  with  a 
plan  that  is  1)  capable  of  implementation;  and  2)  addresses  the  root  issues.  By  capable  of 
implementation  I  mean  a  plan  which  is  limited  enough  in  scope  for  the  states  to  be  able  to  put  it 
in  place  and  for  OCSE  to  effectively  supervise  that  process.  If  the  plan  is  too  broad,  you  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Joseph  DelFico  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  warned  of  this  problem 
in  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Services,  Post  Office,  and  Civil 
Service  of  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs.  He  said:  "New  [child  support]  requirements 
common  to  several  welfare  reform  proposals  would  add  to  OCSE's  responsibilities  for  providing 
guidance  through  regulations  and  technical  assistance  and  monitoring  state  programs-areas  that 
our  work  shows  are  already  burdened  with  meeting  the  demands  of  existing  requirements. " 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  your  plan  be  simple,  straightforward  and  address  the  root  issues. 
Fix  the  basics  first. 

What  then  are  the  issues  you  should  focus  on  and  where  are  the  models?  CLASP  suggests  the 
following: 

1.  Complete  the  process  of  streamlining  procedures  for  the  voluntary  establishment  of  paternity. 

In  1984,  in  1988,  and  again  in  1993,  Congress  required  states  to  overhaul  their  paternity  systems. 
As  a  result,  greater  use  is  now  being  made  of  affidavits  to  voluntarily  establish  paternity. 
However,  these  affidavit  systems  are  not  generally  available  outside  the  hospital  setting. 
Moreover,  every  state  is  developing  its  own  affidavit  form  so  that,  when  parents  move  to  a 
different  state,  the  document  may  not  fit  the  form  required  by  the  new  state  and  may  not  be 
honored.  In  addition,  many  states  treat  a  paternity  affidavit  as  evidence,  not  as  a  legally  binding 
establishment  of  paternity.  In  those  states  a  separate  legal  proceeding  stiU  needs  to  be  filed 
before  paternity  is  established  and  support  can  be  ordered. 

Section  10  of  H.R.  4051  provides  a  blueprint  for  addressing  these  problems.  This  provision 
requires  states  to  make  paternity  affidavit  procedures  available  to  parents  at  state  binh  records 
agencies.  In  this  way,  the  paternity  of  older  children  and  those  whose  parents  missed  the 
opportunity  in  the  hospital  can  also  be  voluntarily  established.  Whether  the  alfidavit  is  signed  in- 
hospital  or  at  the  birth  records  agency.  Section  10  also  requires  the  states  to  provide  an  oral 
explanation  and  detailed  written  materials  to  the  mother  and  father  before  they  sign  the  affidavit 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  HHS  would  be  required  to  develop  a  national  paternity 
acknowledgement  affidavit.  States  would  be  required  to  use  this  affidavit  in  all  voluntary 
acknowledgement  proceedings  and  would  be  required  to  give  affidavits  signed  in  other  states  fiiU 
faith  and  credit. 

Rnally,  states  would  be  required  to  convert  the  affidavit  of  paternity  into  a  legal  finding  of 
paternity  30  days  after  it  was  signed.  (If,  within  the  30-day  period,  genetic  tests  are  performed, 
the  30  days  run  from  the  date  of  notification  of  the  test  results.)  States  could  convert  the  affidavit 
into  a  legal  finding  of  paternity  automatically  by  operation  of  law,  or  they  could  set  up  a 
procedure  under  which  the  affidavits  are  sent  to  a  court  or  administrative  agency  for  issuance  of 
an  actual  order.  In  either  case  the  child's  paternity  would  be  legally  established  in  a  short  period 
of  time. 

2.  Require  greater  use  of  administrative  processes  for  establishing  paternity  in  contested  ca.ses 
and  setting  or  mndifyine  stippoft  orders 

In  child  support  cases,  speed  is  of  the  essence.  The  longer  it  takes  to  obtain  or  enforce  an  order, 
the  greater  the  chance  that  the  children  will  go  hungry  or  lack  medical  care.  Yet,  many  states  still 
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tely  on  time-consuming  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  processes  to  obtain,  modify  or  enforce  support 
awards. 

Because  it  is  located  in  the  Executive  Branch,  the  child  support  agency  has  no  ability  to  speed  up 
the  judicial  process.  It  cannot  hire  judges  or  court  clerks  to  handle  the  cases.  Indeed,  in  a  recent 
ACES  survey,  10  percent  of  the  IV-D  directors  identified  a  backlog  of  court  cases  as  the  most 
serious  flaw  in  their  state's  system. 

Some  states  have  handled  this  problem  by  having  an  administrative  process  system  to  establish, 
modify  and  enforce  support  orders.  The  system  has  a  stal'f  whose  sole  job  is  child  support.  If 
caseload  increases,  staff  can  increase  to  respond  to  the  need.  States  which  use  administrative 
processes  find  the  systems  are  faster,  less  cosdy  and  less  formal.  Indeed,  nine  states  in  the  ACES 
survey  discussed  above  cited  administrative  processes  as  the  best  feature  of  their  state's  system. 

Section  636  of  H.R.  4605  would  require  all  states  to  make  greater  use  of  administrative 
processes.  It  requires  states  to  give  their  IV-D  agencies  the  authority  (and  recognize  and  enforce 
the  authority  of  other  state  IV-D  agencies),  to  establish  paternity  and  set  support  orders.  Among 
the  powers  state  administrative  agencies  would  have  are: 

•  establish  support  in  any  case  being  enforced  by  the  State  agency,  and  modify  any  support 
order  included  in  the  state  central  regisU7,  based  on  State  guidelines. 

•  order  genetic  testing  for  paternity  establishmenL 

•  enter  a  default  order  establish  paternity  where  a  putative  father  refuses  to  submit  to  genetic 
testing;  and  establishing  or  modifying  a  support  obligation  where  a  party  fails  to  respond  to  a 
notice  to  appear,  and 

•  order  wage  or  other  income  withholding  and  authorize  other  enforcement  mechanisms. 

3.  Fstahlish  a  national  child  support  guideline. 

Child  support  guidelines  are  numeric  formulas  used  to  establish  parents'  support  obligations. 
Currendy,  54  different  formulas  exist  so  a  parent's  obligation  has  more  to  do  with  where  he/she 
lives  than  with  the  parents'  income  or  the  needs  of  the  child.  The  result,  according  to  a  recent 
study  by  Maureen  Pirog-Good  of  the  University  of  Indiana  is  that  two  children  from  a  moderate 
income  family  will  receive  $284  per  month  in  support  in  Illinois,  but  $485  per  month  if  they  live  in 
neighboring  Indiana;  they  will  receive  $415  in  Alabama,  but  only  $282  in  nearby  Mississippi. 

Section  8  of  H.R.  4051  creates  a  15-member  Commission  on  Child  Support  Guidelines  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  for  a  nadonal  child  support  guideline.  The  Commission  would 
have  two  years  to  develop  a  guideline  recommendadon  based  on  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 

4.  -Streamline  the  process  for  modification  of  orders. 

In  1988,  Congress  required  states  to  establish  a  process  for  systematically  and  periodically 
modifying  support  orders.  This  process  has  not  worked  well.  The  process  is  overly  cumbersome 
for  parents,  requiring  much  effort  and  offering  few  quantitative  results.  It  is  also  burdensome  for 
child  support  agencies.  The  review  and  adjustment  requirements  are  resource-intensive,  resuldng 
in  a  process  that  is  either  not  done  well,  or  is  done  at  the  expense  of  diverting  resources  from 
other  important  child  support  tasks.  Moreover,  by  establishing  a  moditicauon  scheme  in  which 
either  parent  may  request  review  and  adjustment  of  a  child  support  order,  the  1988  law  created  a 
potential  conflict  of  interest  for  IV-D  attorneys  if  they  are  required  to  represent  both  custodial 
and  noncustodial  parents.  Finally,  although  the  1988  law  requires  that,  in  interstate  cases,  states 
determine  among  themselves  which  state  will  review  and  adjust  a  child  suppon  order,  the  Act 
does  not  establish  any  standards  for  such  determinations. 

Sections  247  and  248  of  H.R.  4767  provide  a  system  for  addressing  these  issues.  Section  247 
establishes  a  simple  self -executing  procedure  for  adjusting  orders  each  year.  Every  order  would 
contain  an  automatic  cost  of  living  adjustment  On  the  anniversary  date  of  the  order  it  would 
automatically  increase  in  accordance  with  the  CPI.  In  this  way,  the  parties  would  not  have  to 
exchange  information  or  take  up  time  of  a  hearing  officer.  There  would  be  no  conflict  of  interest 
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problem.  Moreover,  suites  would  not  have  to  wrestle  with  the  problem  of  adjusting  interstate 
orders.  Section  248  provides  standards  for  holding  a  modification  hearing  when  it  is  warranted 
due  to  substantial  changes  in  income  of  either  party.  Thus,  there  would  be  a  modification  hearing 
process  available  if  one  were  truly  needed. 

5.     Federalize  enforcement  of  child  .support  orders 

The  current  state-based  system  of  child  support  enforcement  is  failing  children  and  custodial 
parents.  Only  half  of  custodial  parents  with  a  child  support  order  actually  receive  what  is  due.  A 
quarter  receive  partial  payment  and  the  other  quarter  receive  nothing  at  all.  Federalizing  child 
support  collection  through  use  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  solve  some  of  the  most 
serious  problems  of  the  current  system. 

A  federalized  collection  system  would  he  simpler,  more  efficient  and  accountable.  The  state- 
based  collection  system  has  spawned  a  huge  network  of  state  and  local  child  support  enforcement 
agencies.  Management,  paperwork  and  interagency  communication  add  costs  to  the  system 
which  could  be  sharply  reduced  through  federalization.  In  199 1 ,  $3.82  was  collected  per  dollar  of 
administrative  expense,  down  from  1988,  when  $3.94  was  collected  for  every  dollar  spent 
Moreover,  in  a  federalized  system  one  agency  would  be  accountable  for  all  support  collections, 
making  it  easier  to  isolate  failures  and  devise  solutions. 

Federalizing  collection  would  ease  administrative  burdens  on  employers.  Instead  of  having  to 
cooperate  with  any  number  of  the  54  separate  IV-D  agencies,  employers,  regardless  of  location, 
would  be  able  to  send  aU  withheld  support  amounts  to  the  IRS,  an  agency  with  which  all 
employers  are  already  familiar. 

Federalizing  collection  would  mnke  nonpayment  a  more  serious  offense.  Most  Americans 
perceive  failure  to  pay  taxes  to  be  a  weighty  matter.  That  is  because  Americans  recognize  that 
the  IRS  has  the  tools  and  the  experience  to  collect  unpaid  obligations.  Use  of  the  IRS  would 
highlight  for  noncustodial  parents  the  seriousness  with  which  the  society  views  child  support 
obligations  and  bring  the  full  weight  of  the  IRS  enforcement  authority  to  bear  on  the  collection  of 
support. 

Interstate  ca.ses.  which  pose  ihe  most  problems  for  the  .slate-ha.sed  system,  now  make  up  30%  of 
the  total  caseload.  Currently,  processing  an  interstate  case  requires  the  successful  interaction  of 
multiple  state  and  local  agencies.  Not  surprisingly,  in  interstate  cases  over  57%  of  custodial 
parents  with  a  support  order  do  not  receive  regular  support  As  an  agency  with  federal 
jurisdiction,  the  IRS  would  be  indifferent  to  the  location  of  the  absent  parent  Moving  across 
state  lines  would  no  longer  be  an  easy  way  to  avoid  or  delay  paying  child  support. 

FfiHfiralizatinn  wniilH  reduce  the  need  for  other  costly  and  intrusive  enforcement  mechanisms. 
The  IRS  already  has  access  to  most  of  the  information  needed  to  collect  child  support:  social 
security  numbers,  addresses,  employers,  income  and  income-producing  assets.  Of  particular 
importance,  the  IRS  can  reach  the  income  of  self-employed  absent  parents.  Successful  IRS 
collection  could  reduce  the  need  for  more  intrusive  and  expensive  measures,  such  as  license 
suspensions  and  property  liens. 

Sections  2  through  4  of  HR.  405 1  provide  a  model  fftr  federalizing  child  support  enforcement 
Section  2  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  establish  a  nauonal  registry  of  child  support 
orders  within  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS).  Existing  orders  in  cases  being  enforced  by  the 
state  rVD  agency  must  be  sent  to  the  registry  within  two  years.  Other  orders  must  be  sent  within 
five  years.  As  they  are  issued,  new  and  modified  orders  wotild  be  sent  to  the  national  registry 
within  five  days  of  issuance.  In  each  case,  a  brief  abstract  containing  certain  specified  information 
would  be  prepared  and  entered  into  the  national  registry.  Section  3  establishes  national  W-4 
reporting.  All  employees  would  be  required  to  file  a  new  W-4  form  with  their  employer. 
Thereafter,  a  W-4  will  be  required  from  each  new  employee.  The  W-4  will  provide  the  employer 
the  opportunity  to  declare  that  he/she  is  subject  to  a  wage  withholding  order  for  child  support  and 
the  amount  of  the  order.  Based  on  this  information,  the  employer  would  immediately  begin 
withholding  support  from  the  employee's  paycheck.  The  employer  would  also  send  a  copy  of  the 
W-4  to  the  national -registry  for  confirmation.  The  national  registry  would  verify  or  correct  the 
information  and  inform  the  employer.  The  employer  would  begin  to  adjust  withholding  (if 
necessary)  based  on  the  informadon  received  from  die  national  registry. 
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Under  Section  4,  parents  would  pay  their  child  support  to  the  IRS.  The  self-employed  and  those 
whose  support  was  not  fully  paid  through  withholding  would  make  monthly  IRS  payments.  At 
the  end  of  the  tax  year,  a  reconciliation  would  be  done.  Any  suppon  still  owed  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  April  15.  If  an  individual  failed  to  pay  on  or  before  that  day,  the  IRS  could  proceed  to 
collect  the  delinquent  support  using  the  same  methods  used  to  collect  unpaid  taxes. 

6.    F-stahlish  n  national  child  support  assurance  svstem. 

Once  the  enforcement  system  is  improved,  most  children  will  receive  regular,  reliable  support. 
Two  groups  won't  fully  benefit  from  improved  enforcement  alone,  however.  The  first  is  children 
whose  noncustodial  parent  will  do  everything  in  his/her  power  to  avoid  payment.  These  parents 
wiU  change  their  social  security  numbers,  skip  constantly  from  job  to  job,  or  work  in  the 
underground  economy.  Eventually,  the  IRS  will  be  able  to  catch  up  with  them  and  hold  them 
accountable.  But  for  some  period  of  time,  they  will  not  pay  regularly  or  on  time.  To  protect  these 
children  from  poverty,  a  system  which  provides  a  child  support  payment  until  their  parent  is  made 
to  do  so  is  needed.  The  .second  group  of  children  who  will  not  benefit  from  just  improved 
enforcement  alone  are  those  whose  noncustodial  parents  are  low-income.  Low  income  parents 
can  and  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  children,  but  they  have  a  limited  ability  to  do  so. 
If  their  contributions  were  supplemented  up  to  a  certain  minimum  level,  then  their  children  would 
have  a  more  economically  secure  future.  With  a  minimally  adequate  child  support  payment 
coming  in  each  month,  the  custodial  parents  of  these  children  might  be  able  to  work  just  one  job 
and  still  get  out  of  poverty. 

Section  6  of  H.R.  4051  provides  a  model  for  a  national  child  support  assurance  program. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  administer  this  program  in  conjunction  with  the 
enforcement  scheme  described  above.  Three  types  of  individuals  with  children  under  18  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  monthly  assured  benefit:  1 )  those  who  have  a  child  support  order  being 
enforced  by  the  IRS;  2)  those  who  apply  for  services  from  the  state  child  support  enforcement 
agency,  fully  cooperate  with  that  agency  in  establishing  paternity  and  pursuing  a  support  order  but 
do  not  obtain  an  order  within  18  months;  and  3)  those  with  a  good  cause  exempuon  from 
cooperation  in  pursing  an  order. 

The  assured  benefit  would  be  $250  per  month  for  an  individual  with  one  child  and  $300  for  an 
individual  with  more  than  one  child.  This  figure  wold  be  adjusted  annually  for  inflation.  For 
families  applying  for  or  receiving  AFDC,  $  100  plus  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  the  assured 
payment  would  be  disregarded  as  income.  Such  a  system  would  eliminate  poverty  for  many 
children  and  ameliorate  it  for  others.  Relying  primarily  on  the  parents  to  support  their  children,  it 
allows  society  to  step  in  and  protect  those  children  when  their  responsible  parent  either  will  not  or 
cannot  do  so. 


CONCLUSION 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  testimony.  CLASP  believes  that  if  you  follow  the  path 
suggested  above,  this  Subcommittee  could  produce  legislation  which  would  truly  help  America's 
children. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DAVID  MARZAHL 
CHICAGO  COALITION  FOR  IMMIGRANT  AND  REFUGEE  PROTECTION 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  David  Marzahl  and  I  am  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Chicago  Coalition  for  Immigrant  and  Refugee  Protection 
(CQRP). 

Established  in  1986,  the  CCIRP  is  a  statewide  association  that  brings  together 
representatives  of  most  immigrant  and  refugee  communities  in  Illinois  to  promote  the  rights 
of  immigrants  and  refugees  to  participate  fully  and  equally  in  society.  CCIRP's  member 
organizations  include  community-based  organizations,  legal  service  agencies,  social  service 
agencies,  and  mutual  aid  associations,  as  well  as  city  and  state  agencies.  CCIRP  member 
organizations  are  listed  in  Appendix  I. 

The  United  States  is  a  country  built  by  immigrants.  Fleeing  war  and  tyranny,  reuniting  with 
family  and  seeking  economic  opportunity,  millions  of  immigrants  have  made  the  US  their 
home.  No  nation  has  so  successfully  combined  people  from  different  backgrounds  within 
a  single  society.  This  heritage  shapes  and  sustains  our  nation's  commitment  to  pluralism, 
diversity,  and  respect  for  individual  rights.  This  is  a  unique  source  of  strength  in  our 
country. 

Immigrants  have  brought  incalculable  benefits  to  the  state  of  Illinois  and  to  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Chicago  has  always  been  a  city  of  immigrants.  Throughout  its  history,  first  as  a 
frontier  community  (founded  by  Haitian  immigrant  Jean  Baptist  DuSable),  later  as  an 
industrial  workhorse,  and  now  as  a  world  class  city,  Chicago  thrives  on  the  strength,  vitality 
and  diversity  of  its  immigrant  population.  The  immigrants  of  today,  like  those  of  yesteryear, 
bring  with  them  a  commitment  to  hard  work,  a  dedication  to  family  values,  an  inspirational 
optimism  and  desire  to  fulfil!  their  dreams. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  currently  in  the  midst  of  an  extremely  anti-immigrant  mood  and 
xenophobic  atmosphere  which  downplays  the  contributions  immigrants  have  made  and 
continue  to  make  to  American  society  and  threatens  to  disintegrate  the  support  to  which 
immigrants  are  entitled.  The  immigration  debate  has  been  fueled  by  rhetoric,  inaccurate 
data  and  misinformation  that  plays  on  the  fears  of  mainstream  America. 

This  is  exemplified  by  the  welfare  reform  debate,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  the  financing 
provisions.  Here  we  see  attempts  at  immigration  reform  promulgated  through  dramatic 
restructuring  of  domestic  social  programs.  It  is  the  debate  over  undocumented  immigrants 
which  has  undoubtedly  led  to  proposals  to  cut  benefits  to  legal  permanent  residents  — 
immigrants  which  were  welcomed  by  the  US  to  be  reunited  with  their  US  citizen  family 
members  --  in  order  to  finance  benefits  for  other  poor  people.  It  is  truly  unfortunate  that 
attempts  are  being  made  to  take  advantage  of  the  current  anti-immigrant  atmosphere  in 
order  to  move  forward  with  welfare  reform  proposals. 

We  strongly  acknowledge  the  need  for  real  welfare  reform  and  commend  any  effort  to  help 
welfare  recipients  become  self-sufficient  as  well  as  to  become  greater  contributors  to  the  US 
economy.  We  also  recognize  that  any  reform,  if  it  is  to  indeed  be  a  real  reform,  will  be 
costly.  However,  any  reform  proposal  which  takes  away  from  one  group  to  pay  for  another 
is  unacceptable.  Legal  immigrants  are  certainly  as  deserving  of  public  benefits  as  any  other 
group  and  are  as  susceptible  to  unanticipated  and  unfortunate  circumstances  which  render 
them  in  need  of  public  assistance. 


IMMIGRANTS  AND  PUBLIC  BENEFITS 

Recently,  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  costs  associated  with  immigration  and  to 
claims  that  immigrants  abuse  welfare  programs.  The  fact  is  that  immigrants  do  not  come  to 
the  United  States  to  utilize  welfare  benefits.  Rather,  recent  studies  show  that  immigrants 
constitute  a  net  gain  to  the  US  economy.  The  Urban  Institute  has  recently  published  a 
report  s'tating  that  immigrants  earn  $300  billion  a  year  and  pay  $70  billion  a  year  in  taxes- 
much  more  than  the  $5.7  billion  in  public  benefits  that  immigrants  use  each  year.  The 
Urban   Institute   study   also  challenged  the   scientific  basis  of  studies   that   previously 
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overestimated  the  public  costs  of  legal  immigrants  and  reported  that  immigrants  contribute 
at  least  $30  billion  more  in  taxes  to  all  levels  of  government  than  they  take  in  services. 
Contrary  to  public  opinion,  the  Urban  Institute  study  also  states  that  immigrants  create 
more  jobs  in  the  economy  than  they  fill,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  has  reported  that 
immigrants  increase  aggregate  employment  through  higher  rates  of  self-employment  than 
natives.  Finally,  the  US  also  benefits  from  "importing"  educated  workers  whose  education 
was  financed  outside  of  the  US  —  33%  of  legal  immigrants  have  a  college  degree,  compared 
to  20%  of  the  native  population. 

The  US  go"emment  has  taken  steps  to  assure  that  immigrants  do  not  become  burdens  on 
the  state.  Immigrants  are  screened  before  they  are  given  a  visa  in  order  to  establish  that 
they  are  not  "likely  to  become  a  public  charge."  This  public  charge  exclusion  is  the  single 
largest  reason  that  visas  are  denied  to  would-be  immigrants.  Perhaps  as  a  result  of  these 
precautions,  the  Urban  Institute  has  shown  that  immigrants  are  far  less  likely  to  use  welfare 
benefits  than  native  Americans.  Only  2%  of  non-refugee  immigrjmts  of  working  age  who 
entered  the  US  during  the  1980s  received  welfare  income  in  contrast  to  3.7%  of  native 
Americans  of  working  age.  Due  to  fear  of  being  reported  to  the  INS  and  their  ineligibility 
for  most  welfare  programs,  welfare  usage  among  undocumented  immigrants  is  virtually 
undetectable. 

The  unity  and  preservation  of  families  is  a  fundamental  American  value,  and  is  historically 
at  the  core  of  US  immigration  policy.  Family  based  immigration  provides  social  as  well  as 
economic  benefits  to  US  society  as  a  whole.  Family  immigration  is  a  regulated,  orderly 
process  under  which  75%  of  new  immigrants  annually  enter  the  US.  Approximately  520,000 
legal  immigrants  who  arrive  in  the  US  each  year  are  sponsored  by  US  citizen  relatives  wfho 
wish  to  live  with  their  parents  and  their  children.  Besides  having  to  prove  that  their 
relatives  will  not  become  a  public  charge,  sponsors  have  their  income  "deemed"  to  jbe 
available  to  the  immigrant  for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for  benefits  for  three 
years  if  the  legal  immigrant  applies  for  food  stamps  or  AFDC,  and  for  five  years  if  jhe 
immigrant  applies  for  SSI.  Undocumented  immigrants  are  already  barred  from  almost  all 
federal  benefit  programs.  I 

I 
The  Administration's  welfare  reform  plan  would  permanenUy  extend  deeming  to  five  yekrs 
for  SSI,  food  stamps  and  AFDC,  and  would  deem  until  the  point  of  citizenship  any  sponsors' 
income  which  was  above  the  national  median  income,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
sponsoring  family,  which  is  also  dependent  on  that  income.  Other  welfare  reform  bills  would 
bar  all  non-citizens  from  all  or  many  of  the  61  discretionary  programs  including  school  lunch 
programs,  the  Women,  Infants  and  Children  (WIC)  Program  and  emergency  food  and 
shelter. 

SSI  is  one  federal  program  that  immigrant  families  do  rely  upon,  especially  to  assist  in  the 
support  of  elderly  and  disabled  family  members.  The  high  cost  of  heedth  insurance  often 
makes  SSI  the  only  practical  means  of  obtaining  medical  care  for  the  elderly  and  the 
disabled.  Recent  increases  in  the  number  of  immigrants  using  SSI  benefits  have  led  to 
accusations  that  immigrants  are  abusing  the  SSI  system.  However,  the  vast  majority  of 
immigrants  do  not  apply  for  SSI  as  soon  as  they  are  eligible.  In  fact,  while  30%  of 
immigrant  recipients  applied  shortly  after  the  3  year  deeming  period  ended,  more  than  half 
applied  after  living  in  the  US  for  5  or  more  years,  and  28%  applied  for  SSI  only  after  10  or 
more  years  of  residence  in  the  US. 

The  extension  of  deeming  would  have  disastrous  effects  on  immigrant  families.  While 
immigrants  rarely  utilize  welfare  benefits,  bad  things  do  happen  to  good  people.  Accidents, 
illnesses,  tragedies,  unemployment,  financial  hardship  and  other  unforeseen  events  and 
circumst£mces  do  occur,  just  as  they  do  in  non-immigrant  families,  thereby  rendering  welfare 
benefits  legitimate  and  necessary.  Any  cuts  in  the  SSI  program  would  have  detrimental 
effects  on  the  US  citizen  sponsors  as  well  as  their  immigrant  family  members.  For  the 
225,000  immigrants  who  have  suffered  a  disability,  denying  SSI  would  sever  a  lifeline  to 
essential  financial,  medical  and  special  support  services.  Without  the  help  of  SSI,  citizens 
may  have  to  leave  their  jobs  to  care  for  their  disabled  family  members.  For  many  US 
citizens  who  must  already  plan  to  provide  for  their  parents  for  5  years  without  assistance, 
further  cuts  in  the  SSI  program  may  mean  that  they  will  be  unable  to  reunite  with  parents. 
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who  in  turn  have  nobody  to  care  for  them  in  their  home  countries.  Cutting  AFDC  would 
foreclose  young  immigrant  mothers  from  the  investment  in  human  capital  —  job  training, 
child  care  and  health  insurance  while  working  -  that  welfare  reform  is  designed  to  achieve. 
Cutting  Food  Stamps  would  further  stretch  the  overextended  incomes  of  poor  working 
families,  disproportionately  impacting  children's  nutrition  and  school  performance  and  the 
health  of  elderly  immigrants. 

Furthermore,  any  legislation  that  requires  the  immigrant  to  keep  track  of  his/her  sponsor's 
relevant  financial  records  may  prove  to  be  an  undue  hardship  on  the  immigrant,  especially 
when  failure  to  provide  documentation  could  disqualify  the  immigrant  for  assistance  even 
if  they  would  otherwise  meet  eligibility  requirements.  Furthermore,  in  families  where  an 
abusive  situation  exists,  these  requirements  could  cause  immigrants  to  remain  in  potentially 
abusive  relationships  for  the  sake  of  receiving  benefits.  Cutting  their  access  to  public 
benefits  would  remove  critical  assistance  which  would  enable  the  immigrant  to  reach  or 
maintain  some  level  of  potentially  life-saving  independence. 

IMPACT  ON  STATES  AND  COMMUNITIES 

Under  the  proposed  financing  mechanism,  there  would  be  a  tremendous  cost  shift  from  the 
federal  level  to  states  and  local  governments,  as  well  as  the  not-for-profit  sector.  It  is  unjust 
to  finance  welfare  reform  by  creating  unfunded  mandates  or  by  transferring  support  for 
needy  populations  to  state  government  through  the  elimination  of  federal  benefit  programs. 
The  elimination  of  federal  programs  for  legal  immigrants  does  not  eliminate  the  legitimate 
needs  of  immigrant  families;  rather  the  burden  is  shifted  to  state  and  locally  funded 
programs.  Nearly  100,000  persons  would  be  affected  by  cuts  in  assistance  programs  in 
Illinois  alone.  Non-profit  community  groups  which  already  shoulder  major  responsibility  in 
providing  assistance  to  immigrants  and  other  low  income  groups  would  face  increased 
burdens  on  their  services.  Once  again,  welfare  reform  is  not  the  appropriate  forum  to 
continue  the  ongoing  immigration  debate. 

NATURALIZATION  IS  NOT  THE  SOLUTION 

Many  of  the  proposed  cuts  in  immigrant  eligibilify  for  welfare  programs  seem  to  be  based 
on  the  assumption  that  immigrants  will  choose  to  naturalize  as  soon  as  they  are  eligible  to 
do  so.  However,  due  to  the  obstacles  in  the  naturalization  process,  most  immigrants  do  not 
naturalize  as  soon  as  they  are  technically  eligible.  In  order  to  naturalize,  immigrants  must 
pass  an  English  language  and  a  civics  test.  In  most  cities  there  are  long  waiting  lists  to  get 
into  English  and  civics  classes  designed  to  prepare  immigrants  to  take  the  citizenship  exams. 
Applications  are  only  available  in  English  and  can  be  confusing  and  difficult  to  complete. 
Overburdened  INS  offices  may  have  long  waiting  periods  before  interviews  can  be 
scheduled.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  there  is  currently  a  nine  month  wait  before  the  INS 
reviews  citizenship  applications.  Fear  of  the  application  process,  a  substantial  application 
fee,  and  long  processing  delays  tend  to  deter  eligible  immigrants  from  naturalizing. 

TTie  groups  most  vulnerable  to  cuts  in  welfare  benefits  -  the  elderly  and  the  disabled  family 
members  of  US  citizens  -  are  unfortunately  the  least  likely  to  naturalize.  Although  there 
are  laws  to  ease  the  naturalization  process  for  persons  over  55  years  of  age,  they  apply  only 
to  those  immigrants  who  have  been  in  the  country  for  at  least  15  years.  Between  the 
difficulty  in  mastering  English  and  the  problems  associated  with  wading  through  INS 
bureaucracy,  citizenship  is  virtually  impossible  for  elderly  immigrants.  1990  Chicago  Census 
data  shows  that  67.9%  of  persons  aged  65  and  older  who  had  immigrated  to  Chicago 
between  1975  and  1984  were  not  yet  US  citizens. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  various  welfare  reform  proposals,  including  the  one  offered  by  the  Clinton 
Administration,  undermine  the  fundamental  principle  of  family  reunification.  The  vast 
majority  of  immigrants  who  arrive  in  this  country  legally  do  so  to  be  reunited  with  family 
members  who  have  petitioned  for  them.  Although  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
immigrants'  sponsors  provide  some  financial  support,  it  is  not  reasonable  that  these  citizens 
should  be  expected  to  pay  taxes  to  support  programs  that  they  and  their  families  cannot 
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access.  Most  US  citizens  who  sponsor  immigrant  parents  do  support  them.  However,  the 
high  cost  of  providing  medical  care  to  elderly,  blind  or  disabled  relatives  causes  significant 
financial  hardship,  even  for  families  with  more  comfortable  incomes.  Some  of  these  families 
turn  to  SSI  to  supplement  the  sup(>ort  they  are  able  to  provide  to  their  parents,  in  order  to 
avoid  severe  financial  hardship.  The  majority  of  immigrant  families  affected  by  proposed 
cuts  include  US  citizen  sponsors  that  pay  the  same  taxes  into  the  system  that  native 
Americans  do.  However,  an  extension  of  deeming  would  deny  access  of  the  citizen's  family 
to  benefit  programs  which  they  helped  to  finance  through  their  tax  dollars.  Reducing  or 
eliminating  welfare  benefits  to  immigrant  families  sends  the  message  that  there  is  a  group 
of  US  citizens  who  can  contribute  to  the  support  of  other  people's  family  members,  but 
cannot  receive  the  same  assistance  for  their  own  family  members  simply  because  they  are 
foreign  bom.  Such  a  policy  creates  distinctions  between  native  citizens  and  naturalized 
citizens.  It  also  sends  a  signal  to  the  US  citizens  who  consciously  chose  to  become 
Americans  that  they  and  their  families  will  continue  to  be  treated  differently  than  their 
neighbors. 

There  is  no  inherent  link  between  welfare  reform  and  extending  the  deeming  process  for 
sponsors  of  legal  immigrants  as  a  means  to  finance  that  reform.  In  recognizing  the  need  to 
pay  for  the  various  programs  that  will  ensure  reform  of  the  welfare  system,  research 
institutions,  including  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  have  suggested  a  variety  of  sources 
other  than  those  that  would  severely  impact  legal  immigrants,  their  citizen  families  and 
other  low  income  people.  Within  the  half  trillion  dollars  per  year  of  non-Social  Securit>' 
entitlement  programs  and  the  entire  revenue  code  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  are  sure  that  there  are  other  ways  to  finan'ce 
welfare  reform  without  destroying  programs  for  the  poor  or  through  eviscerating  our  le^al 
immigration  system.  | 

Welfare  reform  is  not  the  proper  forum  for  an  immigration  debate.  Any  welfare  reform 
proposal  must  not  place  different  groups  of  disadvantaged  individuals  in  competition  with 
one  another  for  already  limited  funds  or  services.  In  particular,  it  is  crucial  that  the  welfare 
reform  debate  in  this  country  not  be  blinded  by  the  immigration  debate.  At  a  time  when 
it  is  fashionable  to  make  immigrants  -  both  documented  and  undocumented  --  the 
scapegoats  for  a  wide  variety  of  social  ills,  we  must  remember  the  positive  benefits  of 
immigration  and  work  to  keep  the  doors  of  the  US  open  to  legal  immigrants  and  their 
families.  Misinformation  and  anti-immigrant  rhetoric  have  led  to  the  false  impression  that 
immigration  is  a  problem  to  be  dealt  with  and  that  immigrants  are  costly  to  the  US.  Laws 
that  cut  or  eliminate  benefits  for  legal  immigrants  send  the  message  that  immigrants  are  not 
really  welcome  in  the  US,  especially  if  they,  at  some  point  in  their  lives,  might  need  public 
benefits.  Such  legislation  creates  a  divisive  atmosphere  in  which  people  who  look  or  sound 
different  are  subject  to  lesser  treatment  despite  their  enormous  contributions  to  our  country. 
It  is  important  that  the  facts  about  immigrants  be  known,  and  that  the  strength  and 
diversity  they  contribute  to  American  society  be  celebrated. 
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APPENDIX  I 
CCIRP  Member  Organizations  and  Affiliates 


Adult  Learning  Resource  Center 

Albany  Park  Community  Center 

American  Friends  Service  Committee 

Arab  American  Chaldean  Council 

Archdiocesan  Latin  American  Committee 

Asian  Personhood  Development  Center 

Assyrian  National  Council  of  Illinois 

Baha'i  National  Center 

Cambodian  Association  of  Illinois 

Casa  Aztlan 

Casa  Guatemala 

Centro  de  Informacion  -  Elgin 

Centro  Romero 

Chinese  Mutual  Aid  Association 

Citizens  Information  Service 

El  Centro  of  Topeka 

Episcopal  Migration  Ministries 

Ethiopian  Conmiunity  Association  of 

Chicago 

Exodus  World  Service 

Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society 

Hermandad  Mexicana  Nacional 

Hispanic  Leadership  Alliance  Network 

Howard  Area  Community  Center 

Illinois  Partners  for  Social  and  Economic 

Development 

Instituto  Progreso  Latino 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 

Union 

Interchurch  Refugee  and  Immigration 

Ministries 

International  Institute  of  NW  Indiana 

Jewish  Federation  of  Metropolitan  Chicago 

Lao  American  Community  Services 

Latino  Institute 


Latino  Youth,  Inc. 

Lutheran  Social  Services  of  Illinois 

Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  & 

Educational  Fund 

Missionary  Sisters  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo 

National  Immigration  Law  Center 

Northwestern  University  Settlement  House 

Polish  American  Congress 

Polish  Volunteer  Legal  Services 

Polish  Welfare  Association 

Por  Un  Barrio  Mejor 

Proyecto  Asistencia  Social 

Public  Health  and  Education  Association  - 

Midwest 

Social  Justice  Network 

Tibetan  Resettlement  Project  -  Chicago 

Travelers  &  Immigrants  Aid 

United  Network  for  Immigrant  &  Refugee 

Rights 

Vietnamese  Association  of  Illinois 

The  Women's  Office 

World  Relief 

YMCA  of  the  USA 

8th  Day  Center  for  Justice 


Government  Affiliates: 

Chicago  Commission  on  Human  Relations 
Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Health 
Illinois  Human  Rights  Commission 
Joliet  Junior  College 

Rock  Valley  College  -  Adult  Ed.   Center 
Triton  College 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CHILDREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund,  a  privately  funded  research  and 
advocacy  organization  dedicated  to  providing  a  strong  and  effective 
voice  for  children,  especially  poor  and  minority  children  and  their 
families,  would  like  to  express  our  great  hope  that  reforming  our 
welfare  system  will  bring  the  nation  a  step  closer  to  ending  child 
poverty  in  America.  We  can  do  enormous  good  for  poor  children, 
families,  and  the  nation  through  welfare  reform.  To  realize  this 
potential,  however,  we  must  begin  to  tackle  the  root  causes  of 
child  and  family  poverty  in  America  and  do  our  utmost  to  see  that 
the  resources  committed  to  welfare  reform  are  commensurate  with  the 
plan's  scope  and  scale. 

We  should  not  fail  to  use  this  opportunity  to  correct  what  is 
wrong  in  the  current  welfare  system.  But  remedies  will  remain 
elusive  unless  and  until  we  focus  on  the  realities  of  life  for  poor 
children  and  families  in  America  and  address  the  real  barriers  that 
force  so  many  to  rely  upon  AFDC  for  basic  income  support .  We  must 
recognize  that  most  families  do  not  have  long  continuous  stays  on 
AFDC.  Only  7  percent  of  AFDC  families  enter  a  continuous  spell  of 
eight  years  or  more  and  70  percent  leave  the  rolls  within  two 
years.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  about  three-quarters  of  these 
families  will  return  to  welfare  within  five  years.  Real  welfare 
reform  must  address  the  reasons  why  they  return,  including  their 
inability  to  maintain  child  care  or  health  coverage  and  their 
reliance  upon  unstable  emplo>'ment  in  short-term  or  part-time  jobs. 

Elements  of  the  current  welfare  system  that  discourage  work 
and  marriage  should  be  changed  to  reward  work  effort  and  strengthen 
families.  Messages  of  parental  responsibility  should  be 
strengthened,  especially  to  those  absent  parents  who  are  not 
contributing  to  their  children's  support.  Barriers  to  secure 
employment  at  family-sustaining  wages  --  ranging  from  inadequate 
child  care,  education,  and  training  services  to  chronic  job 
shortages  in  many  communities  --  should  be  substantially  reduced, 
if  not  overcome.  This  effort  to  reform  our  nation's  welfare  system 
should  reflect  our  most  basic  values:  the  importance  of  work;  the 
responsibility  of  parents  to  care  and  provide  for  their  children; 
the  nurturing  of  hope  for  a  better  life  among  children  and  parents 
alike;  and  compassion  and  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  face  personal 
crises  or  insurmountable  barriers  to  employment . 

Reinvigorated  federal  leadership  and  increased  investments  in 
a  number  of  key  areas  are  crucial  to  support  the  work  efforts  of 
parents  receiving  AFDC  and  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
President's  welfare  reform  pledge.  We  believe  Congress  must 
address  the  following  issues  to  ensure  that  welfare  reform 
translates  into  tangible  gains  for  poor  children  and  families: 

Job  Creation  --  The  focus  on  work  In  welfare  reform  must 
Include  major  new  investments  to  create  real  jobs  that  leave 
families  better  off  than  they  were  on  AFDC.  Lack  of  stable  jobs  at 
family-supporting  wages  is  the  main  reason  why  millions  of  poor 
parents  are  forced  to  turn  to  AFDC  for  help.  Even  amidst  the 
current  economic  recovery,  nearly  8  million  Americans  are  actively 
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looking  for  work  but  unable  to  find  jobs.  Many  more  have  grown  too 
discouraged  to  continue  the  search,  particularly  in  the  poor  urban 
and  rural  areas  where  so  many  AFDC  families  live.  There  is  no 
reason  to  hope  these  levels  of  joblessness  will  decline  substan- 
tially in  the  foreseeable  future  --  indeed,  in  its  attempts  to 
manage  the  national  economy  the  federal  government  already  has 
shifted  its  attention  to  fears  of  renewed  inflation  and  is  likely 
to  intervene  forcefully  by  raising  interest  rates  if  unemployment 
falls  significantly  in  the  coming  year. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  hope  to  reduce  reliance  upon  AFDC 
without  changing  these  realities  and  creating  new  employment 
opportunities  for  poor  parents  who  are  struggling  to  provide  for 
their  children.  The  Administration's  plan  recognizes  the  shortage 
of  private  sector  jobs  by  authorizing  creation  of  public  sector 
work  assignments  through  the  WORK  program.  However,  this  approach 
is  identical  in  most  respects  to  discredited  "workfare"  or 
Community  Work  Experience  Programs  (CWEP)  in  which  AFDC  parents  are 
required  to  work  in  exchange  for  their  AFDC  benefits.  Despite  the 
Administration's  pledge  to  "make  work  pay,"  parents  in  the  WORK 
program  would  be  no  better  off  financially  (except  perhaps  in  a 
handful  of  low-benefit  states)  than  they  were  on  AFDC  and  may  even 
end  up  worse  off  after  paying  required  FICA  taxes. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  evidence  that  CWEP  programs  enhance 
employability.  Even  though  they  often  cost  more  than  education, 
job  search,  or  skills  training,  repeated  evaluations  have  found 
that  work  experience  such  as  that  provided  through  CWEP  by  itself 
does  not  boost  future  employment  or  earnings.  Recognizing  CWEP's 
shortcomings  in  this  and  other  areas,  states  have  exercised  their 
discretion  under  the  current  JOBS  program  and  reduced  the  number  of 
CWEP  participants  nationwide  from  18,000  to  14,000  between  1985  and 
1992.  Yet  the  Administration  proposes  to  require  all  states, 
through  the  WORK  program,  to  implement  a  very  similar  program  on  an 
unprecedented  scale. 

CDF  believes  that  any  effective  welfare  reform  effort  must 
include  major  new  investments  in  real  job  creation.  The  Matsui 
bill  (The  Family  Self -Sufficiency  Act  of  1994,  HR  4767)  provides 
one  possible  structure  for  creating  public  sector  jobs  when  private 
sector  employment  is  not  available,  allowing  states  to  use  a 
portion  of  their  JOBS  funds  for  this  purpose.  Parents  in  public 
jobs  would  be  allowed  to  keep  a  reasonable  portion  of  their 
earnings  (through  the  AFDC  earned  income  disregards)  and  would  be 
eligible  for  the  Earned  Income  Credit  (EIC)  under  the  same  rules 
that  apply  to  all  other  low- income  working  Americans.  Under  the 
Matsui  plan,  states  could  require  periodic  job  search  activities 
and  create  part-time  jobs  to  restrain  costs  and  preserve  incentives 
for  participants  to  seek  permanent  employment  in  the  private 
sector . 

Numerous  other  approaches  to  job  creation  also  can  be 
considered.  The  bottom  line,  however,  should  be  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  work  that  allows  AFDC  parents  to  provide  more  adequately 
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for  their  children.  The  Administration's  rhetorical  commitment  to 
"work  for  wages, "  combined  with  provisions  that  deprive  parents  of 
any  financial  reward  for  their  labors  and  leave  children  as  poor  as 
they  were  previously  on  AFDC,  falls  far  short  of  what  is  needed  to 
reinforce  the  importance  of  work  in  the  current  welfare  system. 

Financing  --  Proposals  to  offset  the  costs  of  welfare  reform 
by  slashing  other  aid  to  the  poor  people  are  vinacceptcd^le. 

Measures  that  would  eliminate  or  further  restrict  basic  assistance 
to  large  numbers  of  legal  immigrants  or  curb  state  efforts  to 
prevent  homelessness  and  fund  certain  child  welfare  services 
through  the  Emergency  Assistance  (EA)  program  are  unfair  and 
counterproductive.  Similarly,  allowing  states  to  impose  a  child 
exclusion  policy  that  denies  AFDC  benefits  for  children  born  to 
families  already  receiving  AFDC  will  exacerbate  the  problems  facing 
many  poor  and  vulnerable  families.  Substantial  research  refutes 
the  claim  that  women  on  welfare  have  babies  in  order  to  get  more 
welfare  dollars.  Professor  Mark  Rank's  Wisconsin  study  shows  that 
the  childbearing  rate  for  women  receiving  AFDC  is  lower  (45.8 
births  per  thousand  women)  than  for  comparably  aged  women  not 
receiving  AFDC  (75.3  per  thousand),  with  this  rate  decreasing  the 
longer  a  woman  remains  on  welfare.  But  other  studies  indicate  that 
about  half  of  all  pregnancies,  at  any  income  level,  are  unplanned. 
We  know  that  some  babies  will  be  born  to  women  on  welfare,  with  or 
without  a  child  exclusion  rule.  The  only  question  is  whether  the 
children  will  suffer. 

Successful  welfare  reform  cannot  come  at  the  expense  of  basic 
income  supports  that  enable  millions  of  American  children  and  their 
families  to  survive  from  day  to  day.  A  more  equitable  financing 
structure  reflecting  a  commitment  to  help  children  and  families  in 
greatest  need  is  essential. 

Child  care  --  Sufficient  funds  must  be  invested  in  child  care 
for  AFDC  and  working  poor  families.  To  protect  the  health,  safety, 
and  development  of  children  while  parents  work,  seek  unsubsidized 
employment,  or  participate  in  education  and  training  activities, 
reliable  child  care  is  essential.  A  survey  of  Illinois  AFDC 
recipients  found  that  child  care  problems  created  major  barriers  to 
work  and  training:  42  percent  of  those  surveyed  reported  that 
child  care  problems  kept  them  from  working  full  time;  39  percent 
reported  that  child  care  problems  kept  them  from  going  to  school. 
Twenty  percent  of  those  surveyed  had  returned  to  welfare  within  the 
last  year  in  part  due  to  child  care  problems. 

Welfare  reform  should  not  sacrifice  the  well-being  of 
children.  We  fail  any  child  --of  whatever  income  level  --  when  we 
provide  unsafe  or  poor  quality  child  care.  The  need  for  quality 
care  is  especially  acute  for  low- income  children,  many  of  whom  are 
more  likely  than  their  non-poor  peers  to  be  in  poor  health,  to 
suffer  from  delays  in  growth  or  development,  or  to'  have  a 
significant  emotional  or  behavioral  problem  or  a  learning 
disability.   Quality  child  care  can  help  these  children  arrive  at 
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school  ready  to  learn  and  provide  important  links  to  other  supports 
that  can  help  the  child  thrive. 

It  is  essential  that  welfare  reform  help  ensure  that  children 
are  protected;  that  families  are  adequately  counseled  about  their 
child  care  choices;  that  the  rates  for  child  care  and  the  payment 
mechanisms  used  give  parents  access  to  safe,  high-quality  programs 
for  their  children;  and  that  funding  is  set  aside  to  help  states 
improve  the  quality  and  availability  of  care  for  our  poorest 
children. 

We  also  cannot  meet  the  crucial  challenge  of  welfare 
prevention  unless  we  make  major  new  investments  in  child  care  for 
working  poor  families.  For  these  families,  help  with  child  care  is 
a  lifeline  in  their  efforts  to  remain  in  the  workforce.  Without 
such  help,  the  cost  of  care  can  be  prohibitive:  while  Census 
Bureau  data  tell  us  that  non-poor  families  spend  an  average  of  six 
percent  of  their  income  on  child  care,  low- income  parents  who  pay 
their  own  child  care  costs  carry  a  staggering  burden,  paying 
roughly  a  quarter  of  their  income  for  child  care. 

Our  current  child  care  funding  system  pits  these  two  very 
deserving  groups  --  families  struggling  to  leave  the  welfare  rolls 
and  families  struggling  to  stay  in  the  workforce  and  avoid  the  need 
for  welfare  --  against  each  other  in  a  competition  for  scarce 
funds.  States  anxious  to  get  families  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  to 
maximize  federal  reimbursements  have  focused  most  of  their  child 
care  dollars  on  AFDC  families  in  training  programs  or  moving  into 
jobs.  Under  these  circumstances,  working  poor  families  often  find 
child  care  subsidies  unavailable.  A  1993  50-state  CDF  survey  found 
that  31  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  waiting  lists  for 
child  care  assistance.  These  waiting  lists  are  formidable. 
Illinois  had  30,000  children  waiting  for  child  care.  In 
California,  as  well  as  in  many  areas  of  Texas,  it  takes  two  to 
three  years  to  reach  the  top  of  the  waiting  list.  As  one 
administrator  noted,  for  many  families  there  is  no  hope  of  ever 
getting  help. 

Without  significant  new  federal  child  care  investments,  this 
competition  will  be  exacerbated  under  welfare  reform,  as  more 
welfare  families  participate  in  training  or  employment  activities. 
After  they  use  up  the  one  year  of  transitional  child  care  available 
under  the  Clinton  bill  (the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994,  HR 
4605) ,  nothing  will  have  happened  to  increase  their  income  to  the 
point  where  they  will  no  longer  need  a  child  care  subsidy.  The 
Clinton  plan's  $1.5  billion  over  five  years  for  At-Risk  child  care 
(for  working  poor  families)  is  vitally  important  but  alone  is 
insufficient  to  meet  the  increased  demand.  New  investments  are 
important  both  for  welfare  families  and  for  the  working  poor. 

Preserving  a  safety  net  --  Poor  parents  who  "play  by  the 
rules"  and  poor  children  deserve  basic  income  support  as  long  as 
they  are  in  need.  As  long  as  parents  who  are  receiving  welfare  are 
willing  to  work,   a  public  sector  job  must  be  provided;   if 
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unavailable,  the  basic  AFDC  safety  net  must  remain  in  place.  We 
commend  the  Administration  for  preserving  this  fundamental 
principle.  CDF  does  oppose,  however,  the  use  of  "full  family 
sanctions"  where  the  entire  family  would  lose  all  help  if  a  parent 
fails  to  comply  with  all  welfare  rules.  Although  this  type  of 
sanction  would  be  vastly  more  punitive  than  current  law,  there  is 
no  research  evidence  to  show  that  such  severe  sanctions  are 
necessary  or  effective.  In  fact,  some  of  the  job  training  programs 
for  AFDC  recipients  which  have  had  the  best  track  records  for 
participation  rates  and  earnings  gains  have  been  largely  voluntary. 

Full  family  sanctions  come  at  great  cost.  Families  without 
income  are  at  great  risk  of  homelessness  and  family  break-up. 
Pushing  children  into  foster  or  group  care  is  enormously  expensive 
and  needlessly  damaging.  Over  the  longer  term,  the  greater 
impoverishment  caused  by  full  family  sanctions  may  do  grave  harm  to 
children.  For  example,  the  poorer  a  child  is,  the  more  likely  it 
is  that  (s)he  will  experience  stunted  growth  and  physical  or  mental 
disabilities  or  chronic  health  conditions  serious  enough  to  limit 
daily  activities  in  future  years. 

Health  coverage  --  For  welfare  reform  to  succeed,  families 
must  be  guaranteed  health  insurance  that  they  cannot  lose  in  the 
form  of  universal  coverage  with  comprehensive  benefits.  Lack  of 
decent  health  insurance  in  low-wage  employment  is  a  major  barrier 
for  recipients  who  are  trying  to  leave  welfare  for  work.,  No  effort 
to  move  parents  on  AFDC  into  the  private  labor  market  will  be 
effective  without  the  assurance  that  health  coverage  will  be 
continuously  available. 

Child  support  --  Strengthened  child  support  enforcement  is  a 
key  component  of  welfare  reform.  The  failure  to  pay  child  support 
is  a  problem  in  every  state.  Indeed,  as  a  country  we  are  more 
faithful  about  paying  for  our  cars  than  for  our  children:  in  1992, 
the  default  rate  for  used  car  loans  was  less  than  three  percent, 
while  according  to  the  Census  Bureau  the  delinquency  rate  for  child 
support  owed  to  mothers  was  49  percent  in  1990. 

A  recently  issued  CDF  report  etches  in  stark  relief  the  need 
for  bold  reform.  States  made  some  progress  from  1983  to  1992. 
However,  on  the  most  basic  of  all  measures  --  the  percentage  of 
cases  that  have  at  least  some  support  collected  --  children  are  not 
significantly  better  off.  In  1983,  states  made  at  least  a  partial 
collection  in  14.7  percent  of  their  cases.  By  1992,  the  proportion 
of  cases  in  which  collections  were  made  had  edged  up  to  18.7 
percent.  At  this  rate  of  improvement,  it  will  take  over  180  years 
before  each  child  served  by  a  state  agency  can  be  guaranteed  that 
at  least  some  child  support  will  be  collected  in  any  given  year. 

We  believe  that  child  support  reform  must  include  child 
support  assurance,  coupled  with  aggressive  efforts  to  improve 
enforcement.  Ultimately,  enforcement  should  be  centralized  in  a 
federal  agency  such  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Using  the  tax 
system  to  collect  support  sends  a  powerful  message:  that  supporting 
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our  children  is  as  fundamental  a  civic  responsibility  as  paying 
taxes  and  that  failure  to  pay  has  real  consequences. 

If  these  measures  are  not  feasible  in  the  short  term, 
immediate  improvements  must  be  made  in  the  current  system.  The 
Administration's  proposal  contains  key  reforms  that  strengthen 
federal  assistance  in  collecting  support,  correct  state  resource 
shortages,  build  on  successful  models,  and  authorize  child  support 
assurance  demonstrations. 

Rep.  Robert  Matsui's  welfare  reform  proposal.  H.R.  4767. 
incorporates  the  key  principles  outlined  above  and  offers  a  strong 
framework  for  Congressional  action.  This  approach  would  move  us 
aggressively  forward  without  sacrificing  fairness  or  pushing 
children  and  families  deeper  into  poverty.  It  would  expand 
dramatically  work-related  activities  for  parents  receiving  AFDC 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  the  additional  investments  in 
education,  training,  job  creation,  and  child  care  that  are 
essential  to  its  success.  The  child  support  enforcement  system 
would  be  greatly  strengthened,  financial  incentives  to  work  for 
AFDC  recipients  would  be  strengthened,  and  teen  parents  would 
receive  attention  immediately  upon  joining  the  welfare  rolls. 

CDF  particularly  supports  the  following  provisions  of  the 
Matsui  bill  which  can  serve  as  major  building  blocks  for  any  new 
welfare  reform  initiative: 

o  In  contrast  with  the  rigid  structure  of  the  Administration's 
WORK  program,  the  Matsui  bill  focuses  on  results  --  parents 
moving  from  welfare  to  work  --  and  gives  states  much  greater 
flexibility  and  resources  to  accomplish  this  task.  The  number 
of  welfare  parents  who  are  required  to  work  would  be  increased 
dramatically  in  the  Matsui  bill  and  states  would  be  given  the 
flexibility  to  use  JOBS  funds  to  target  the  age  group (s)  the 
state  deems  most  appropriate.  The  Administration's  bill 
denies  states  this  flexibility  to  use  available  resources  for 
various  age  groups.  States  also  would  have  the  option  in  the 
Matsui  bill  to  use  a  portion  of  their  JOBS  funds  for  real  job 
creation  when  private  sector  jobs  are  not  available. 

o  Child  care  funding  for  the  working  poor  would  be  increased  by 
$2  billion  per  year  by  FY  1999  in  the  Matsui  bill  versus  only 
$1  billion  per  year  by  FY  2004  in  the  Administration  bill. 
Additionally,  the  Matsui  bill  would  not  require  states  to 
lower  to  age  one  the  exemption  for  the  youngest  child, 
enabling  states  to  spend  scarce  child  care  dollars  on  those 
most  able  to  work  and  on  child  care  subsidies  for  working  poor 
families  to  help  them  stay  in  the  workforce. 

o  The  earnings  disregards  would  be  improved,  requiring  states  to 
disregard  at  least  $120  and  one-third  of  the  remainder  of 
earnings  when  determining  a  family's  amount  of  assistance  (and 
allowing  states  to  exclude  as  much  as  $200  and  50  percent  of 
the  remainder  of  earnings) .  The  Administration's  bill,  while 
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allowing  states  to  do  better,  would  no  longer  require  the 
current  disregard  of  one-third  of  earnings  during  the  first 
four  months  of  employment.  The  Clinton  bill  would  make  it 
possible  for  states  to  make  it  even  harder  for  mothers 
entering  low  wage  employment;  the  Matsui  bill  would  make  it 
somewhat  easier  to  enter  and  stay  in  the  labor  force. 

o  The  child  support  system  would  be  greatly  strengthened  through 
a  number  of  important  provisions:  expanded  child  support 
assurance  demonstrations  that  test  the  viability  of  this 
approach;  staffing  provisions  that  require  states  to  achieve 
basic  child  support  outcomes  or  staff  up  so  they  have  the 
resources  to  get  the  job  done;  and  more  streamlined  procedures 
for  periodically  reviewing  and  modifying  child  support  orders. 

The  Matsui  bill  also  omits  a  number  of  provisions  in  the 
Administration's  bill  that  threaten  to  push  children  and  families 
deeper  into  poverty.  Two  of  the  most  important  examples  are  the 
state  option  to  impose  a  child  exclusion  provision  and  the 
requirement  to  impose  a  full  family  sanction  in  a  number  of 
circumstances . 

The  need  to  protect  children  from  severe  deprivation  will  not 
disappear  until  we  address  the  underlying  causes  of  child  poverty 
in  America.  We  must  recognize  that  a  typical  mother  under  age  30 
raising  children  on  her  own  --  whether  or  not  on  AFDC  --  had  an 
income  of  only  $7,280  in  1992,  a  figure  35  percent  below  that 
year's  federal  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  three.  Low- income 
families  have  been  losing  ground  over  the  past  twenty  years:  for 
example,  young  single  mothers  with  children  as  a  group  had  2  8  per- 
cent less  purchasing  power  in  1992  than  in  1973.  If  we  are  to  help 
families  move  out  of  poverty,  we  must  design  strategies  which 
combine  income  from  several  sources  (work,  child  support,  and 
supplements  such  as  the  EIC  or  earned  income  disregards)  and  reduce 
essential  expenses  like  child  care  and  health  coverage. 

If  we  set  realistic  goals  that  are  consistent  with  the 
resources  at  hand,  this  welfare  reform  effort  can  at  least  move  in 
the  right  direction  in  promoting  work,  responsibility,  and  eventual 
self-sufficiency.  If  we  merely  impose  a  rigid  new  set  of 
requirements  on  families  receiving  AFDC  without  providing  more 
effective  assistance  to  overcome  their  barriers  to  employment,  we 
only  will  add  to  the  plight  of  our  nation's  poorest  and  most 
vulnerable  children. 
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It  is  time  to  refonn  welfare.  We  must  change  the 
system  under  which  our  only  criteria  are  that 
beneficiaries  must  continue  to  neither  work  nor  marry. 
Children  are  harmed  when  the  unintended  consequence  of 
policy  is  to  favor  non-working,  single  parent 
households  over  all  others.  Most  law-abiding  citizens 
work  40  to  45  years  to  qualify  for  a  social  security 
benefit  that  is  smaller  than  a  teenager's  welfare 
package. 


"DcarAbbt" 
(Abvail  Vaa  BurTn ) 
Loi  Ar)pcle^  CJilomi 


Welfare  reform 
responsibility, 
eligibility. 


requires  attention  to  four  areas: 
paternity,    accountability,    and 
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Responsibility.  Every  welfare  recipient  should  be 
required  to  devote  4  0  hours  per  week  to  some 
combination  of  job  search,  training  and  work,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  work.  Revising  current  programs  to 
end  the  existing  discrimination  against  two-parent 
families  will  also  increase  access  to  child-care  from 
both  parents  and  reduce  the  cost  of  day-care  needs. 
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Paternity.  Current  policy  fails  to  distinguish  between 
"runaway"  and  "thrown  away"  or  "driven  away"  parents. 
Successful  paternity  establishment  requires  that 
fathers  must  be  accepted  and  respected  in  all  programs 
as  family  members  rather  than  merely  as  cash  donors. 
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Accountability.  Prior  efforts  at  reform  have  been 
reluctant  to  impose  sanctions  against  uncooperative  and 
irresponsible  adults  because  of  a  fear  of  "punishing 
the  child."  The  reality  is  that  current  policies  allow 
children  to  be  held  as  hostages  to  guarantee  continued 
subsidy  of  adult  irresponsibility. 
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MULTl-ORGANIZATIOWAL  WELFARE  REFORM  POSITIOM 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  the  current 
welfare  system  is  destructive  of  the  families  it  was  intended  to 
help.  Despite  its  good  intentions,  the  government  has  made  a 
devil's  bargain  with  the  poor  ~  "We  will  give  you  money  as  long 
as  you  continue  to  neither  work  nor  marry."  Current  programs 
and  many  reform  proposals  are  patronizing.  They  assume  that 
large  classes  of  citizens  are  simply  too  stupid  and  incompetent 
to  maite  any  current  or  near  term  contribution  to  their  own 
support.  Real  welfare  reform  requires  recognition  that  there  is  no 
respect  for  the  individual  unless  there  is  respect  for  the 
individual's  labor. 

•Making  Worfc  Pay':  Rhetoric  and  Reality 
Work  always  pays.  Our  problem  is  that  we  have 
established  a  parallel  system  under  which  non-work  often  pays 
better.  Most  law  abiding  citizens  work  40  or  45  years  to  qualify 
for  a  social  security  benefit  that  is  smaller  than  a  teenager's 
welfare  package.  Many  welfare  recipients  are  not  unemployed. 
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job  preferences.  Community  service  jobs  (e.g..  assignment  to  charitable 
organizations)  provide  benefits  to  the  community  and  training  to  the  employee 
at  little  or  no  government  cost.  Many  of  the  current,  unmet  needs  of 
communities  can  be  satisfied  by  this  new  pool  of  labor  as  a  supplement  to, 
rather  than  a  substitute  for,  current  employees. 

All  programs  must  be  open  to  and  end  the  current  discrimination 
against  two  parent  families.  In  two  parent  families,  at  least  one  parent  must 
satisfy  the  40  hour  requirement. 

Welfare  reform  should  also  begin  the  process  of  examining  barriers 
to  entry-level  job  creation.  Many  worthy  tasks  in  society  are  not  performed 
because  the  total  cost  of  obtaining  labor,  including  regulatory  and  recordkeeping 
burdens,  exceeds  the  value  of  the  service.  We  need  to  examine  the  extent  to 
which  willing  workers  have  been  priced  out  of  the  market  by  government 
mandates. 

Parents  should  continue  to  receive  transitional  benefits  when  they 
start  to  work  in  the  form  of  purchase  of  care  vouchers  for  licensed  child  care. 
As  discrimination  against  two  parent  households  is  eliminated,  a  greater  number 
of  children  will  have  access  to  child  care  from  both  parents.  Finally,  a  portion 
of  the  community  service  assignments  can  be  made  to  child  care  organizations 
to  increase  the  available  supply  at  little  or  no  incremental  cost.  The  Head  Start 
Program  already  utilizes  large  numbers  of  low  income  parents  who  begin  as 
unpaid  interns  and  progress  to  paid  staff  and  supervisory  positions. 
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4.   EligibnitY 

Under  the  law  of  each  state,  parents  have  an  obligation  of  financial 
responsibility  for  their  minor  children.  If  the  minor  children  themselves  become 
parents,  the  minor  parents  should  continue  to  be  the  obligation  of  their  own 
parents.  Accordingly,  the  birth  of  a  child  to  minor  parents  may  create  a 
requirement  for  welfare  assistance  to  the  new  infant  but  does  not  create  a 
requirement  for  assistance  to  the  minor  parents  unless  their  own  parents  are 
unable  to  supply  the  required  support.  Minor  parents  must  live  with  or  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  parents.  Payments  on  behalf  of  the  new  infant  should  be 
made  to  the  parents  of  the  minor  parents  as  their  guardians. 

Welfare  payments  should  be  limited  to  citizens  and  immigrants  with 
refugee  status. 

Income  based  eligibility  standards  should  consider  both  the  income 
of  the  parents  and  any  resources  that  are  voluntarily  available  from  the  kinship 
network. 

Fraud  must  be  addressed  as  a  serious  matter.  Welfare  benefits  are 
based  on  the  applicant's  self-reporting  of  available  income.  If  welfare  fraud  has 
concealed  additional  income,  welfare  eligibility  must  be  recalculated,  at  a 
minimum,  to  include  the  demonstrated  capacity  for  self  support.  Other  fraud 
reduction  mechanisms  including  electronic  transfers  and  improved  identification 
verification  must  be  adopted. 

The  Earned  income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  must  be  modified  to  reduce 
the  incentive  and  opportunity  for  strategies  such  as  over-reporting  of  income 
to  maximize  benefits  and  to  reduce  discrimination  against  two  parent  families. 
Currently,  many  working  class  couples  are  ineligible  for  EITC  but,  simply  by 
splitting  into  two  dysfunctional  fragments,  both  become  eligible. 
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CBZLDREM'S  WSLTARE  ACT  OF  1994 
Th*  Klaship  Matwork  As  A  substitut*  For  Walfara 

SECTION  OME  FIHDING8  AHD  PDRP08E8 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  hereby  finds  that: 

Welfare  programs  are  intended  to  provide  temporary  economic  sustenance 
for  individuals  while  they  seek  to  enter  the  workforce  and  eventually 
extricate  themselves,  and  their  dependents,  from  poverty. 

Welfare  programs  have  fallen  short  of  this  goal,  as  individuals 
receiving  assistance  are  usually  unable  to  find  and  retain  jobs. 

The  inability  to  find  and  retain  jobs  often  is  caused  by  burdens  of 
caring  for  dependent  children. 

The  failure  to  escape  poverty  persists  through  the  generations,  as 
children  of  welfare  families  go  onto  welfare  rolls  as  adults, 
resulting  in  a  needless  waste  of  human  potential  as  well  as  economic 
and  other  costs  to  society. 

A  primary  cause  of  intergenerational  welfare  dependency  is  the 
adverse  impact  of  the  welfare  environment  upon  children. 

To  break  intergenerational  welfare  dependency  requires,  where 
possible,  the  separation  of  children  from  the  welfare  environment 
and  their  placement  into  family  situations  that  will  be  conducive 
to  rejection  of  the  welfare  career. 

Current  welfare  provisions  lack  measures  that  would  assist  in  the 
elimination  of  intergenerational  welfare  dependency  and,  indeed, 
actually  encourage  such  dependency  by  ignoring  the  availability 
of  non-welfare  alternatives  for  dependent  children. 

It  is  therefore  in  the  public  interest  to  amend  the  welfare  laws 
to  eliminate  the  encouragement  of  intergenerational  welfare  dependency 
and  to  promote  the  placement  of  children  in  non-welfare  environments 
more  conducive  to  an  economically  and  socially  productive  adulthood. 

SECTION  TWO  AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  NO. 


Section  of  Public  Law  No.  is  hereby  amended  to  add  a  new 

subsection as  follows: 

No  parson  shall  be  aligibl*  to  racaiva  banafits  undar  this  program  by 
raason  of  the  naad  of  that  parson  to  support  ona  or  mora  dependants 
undar  the  aga  of  18  unless  ttaa  administrator  [or  agency  or  other 
appropriate  official']    has  certifiad,  after  undertaking  diligent 
efforts,  that  there  ara  no  relatives  of  such  child  who  ara  fit  and 
willing  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  child  [or  assume  custody] 
without  resort  to  welfare  dependency.  Such  certification  shall  be 
required  prior  to  initial  entry  into  the  program  and,  thereafter, 
upon  periodic  review  of  eligibility  conducted  annually.   An 
applicant's  preference  for  welfare  paynents  rather  than  family 
assistance  shall  not  be  a  basis  for  granting  welfare  eligibility 
unless  the  administrator  lor  agency  or  other  appropriate  official} 
has  certifiad,  after  making  diligent  investigation,  that  fanily 
assistance  will  be  detrimental  to  the  safety  of  the  child. 
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Advocacy  Department 

Day  Care  Action  Council  of  Dlinois 

Established  in  1969,  the  Day  Care  Action  Council  of  Dlinois  (DCAC)  is  a  not-for-profit 
membership  organization  of  parents,  child  care  centers,  home  day  care  providers,  educators, 
and  others  who  are  dedicated  to  the  promotion  and  expansion  of  quality  child  care  services  in 
Illinois.   DCAC  believes  that  child  care  should  enhance  farmly  and  community  life.   It  is 
therefore  DCAC's  mission  to  achieve  affordable,  available,  quality  child  care  for  all  families 
who  need  it. 

DCAC  thanks  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  comments  on  the  Work  and 
Responsibility  Act  of  1994  (H.R.  4605/S.  2224)  and  offers  the  following  testimony: 

Welfare  Reform  and  Federally  Subsidized  Child  Care  for  the  Working  Poor  ' 

President  Clinton's  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994  aims  to  move  families  from  the 
welfare  rolls  to  the  work  place;  however,  it  does  not  provide  sufficient  child  care  support  to 
sustain  this  transition.   Child  care  is  obviously  a  key  component  to  making  this  transition 
permanent  because  very  few  low-income  families  can  afford  to  have  a  potential  wage-earner 
stay  home  full-time  to  take  care  of  their  children.   If  the  federal  government  were  truly 
serious  about  supporting  working  families,  subsidized  high-quality  child  care  would  be 
an  entitlement  for  all  low-income  families,  regardless  of  their  AFDC  status  or  history. 

Within  the  last  decade,  the  federal  government  has  made  laudable  strides  toward  reaching  this 
goal.   The  first  substantial  enhancement  was  included  in  the  Family  Support  Act  (FSA)  of 
1988  by  way  of  a  Child  Care  Guarantee  for  all  working  parents  on  or  newly  off  of  AFDC 
through  (Social  Security  Act)  Title  IV-A  funds.   These  enhancements  included  the  year-long 
Transitional  Child  Care  entidement,  established  specifically  for  those  families  just  off  of 
AFDC.   Later,  in  1990,  a  capped  entitlement  program  was  also  established,  the  IV-A  "At- 
Risk"  program,  for  families  at  risk  of  being  on  AFDC.   All  of  these  IV-A  funds  require  a 
minimum  state  match  of  50  percent.   At  that  same  time,  a  non-matched  discretionary  child 
care  subsidy  for  the  working  poor  was  established  through  the  Child  Care  and  Development 
Block  Grant 

Despite  these  major  gains,  the  federal  child  care  subsidies  stiU  do  not  meet  the  country's 
current  need.  This  insufficiency  remains  a  huge  barrier  to  welfare  reform  success. 

Positive  Child  Care  Provisions  of  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994 

Fortunately,  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994  contains  some  very  positive  provisions 

'  The  Committee  should  note  that  although  the  Head  Start  program  is  federally  funded,  it  is  not  designed  specifically 
for  the  working  poor  (as  it  is  typically  not  a  full-day  program)  and  therefore  is  not  discussed  in  depth  in  this 
testimony. 
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which  ameliorate  some  of  the  inadequacies  of  current  federal  child  care  subsidies.  The  Act 
would  implement  cohesive  standards  and  regulations  regarding  all  federally  funded  child  care 
--  rV-A  and  CCDBG  alike.   It  also  creates  a  $15  million  program  to  help  states  improve 
quality  and  build  supply  (although  these  funds  require  a  SO  percent  match)  and  gives  states 
the  option  to  use  10  percent  of  their  IV-A  "At-Risk"  allotment  toward  this  same  end.   Even 
more  helpful,  the  Act  increases  the  IV-A  federal  match  rate  to  at  least  70  percent   Finally, 
the  Act  contains  provisions  to  extend  hours  and  weeks  of  Title  IV-A  care  when  reasonable  in 
order  to  assure  continuity  of  care.   These  proposed  improvements  are  evidence  that  the 
Administration  is  aware  of  the  currently  fragmented  state  of  federal  child  care  programs. 
Greater  cohesiveness  is  a  significant  step  toward  the  end  goal  of  seamless  subsidized  child 
care  services.   However,  the  Committee  must  realize  that  the  federal  subsidized  child  care 
system  is  not  only  fragmented  at  present,  but  gravely  underfunded  given  the  needs  of  this 
nation's  poorest  families. 

The  Current  Status  of  Federally  Subsidized  Child  Care  for  the  Working  Poor 

As  a  result  of  the  current  shortage  of  federal  child  care  subsidies,  there  are  long  waiting  lists 
nationwide.    In  Dlinois,  over  30,000  families  are  on  waiting  lists  for  working  poor  subsidies, 
such  as  the  CCDBG.    Since  Illinois  reached  its  IV-A  "At-Risk"  cap  in  November,  1993,  an 
estimated  167  families  a  month  have  been  left  without  child  care  assistance  after  their 
Transitional  Child  Care  ran  out.    Many  of  these  working  poor  families  have  been  forced  to 
scrape  together  admittedly  very  low  quality  child  care  arrangements  or  simply  stop  working 
because  they  cannot  afford  child  care  at  all;  many  have  been  forced  to  go  back  onto  AFDC. 

A  1991  study  commissioned  by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid  (IDPA)  revealed  that 
fmding  and  affording  reliable  child  care  may  well  be  the  single  most  important  factor  for 
parents  seeking  to  get  off  and  stay  off  welfare  in  Illinois.   Of  the  3,800  single-parent  families 
surveyed,  child  care  problems  prevented  42  percent  of  them  from  working  and  39  percent 
from  going  to  school  fiill  time.   In  addition,  42  percent  of  the  teenage  parents  surveyed 
reported  they  had  to  quit  school  within  the  last  year  because  of  child  care  problems.  The 
most  dismaying  result  of  the  survey  was  that  20  percent  of  the  entire  sample  said  they  had  to 
return  to  public  aid  within  a  year  because  of  child  care  difficulties. 

Transitional  Child  Care 

The  one-year  time  limit  on  the  Transitional  Child  Care  program  is  a  major  impediment  to  a 
permanent  transition  into  the  work  force.    Ideally,  this  program  would  either  be  non- 
durational  and  means-tested  only,  or  succeeded  by  other  types  of  child  care  subsidies  for  the 
working  poor,  for  which  these  families  clearly  qualify.    Unfortunately,  because  these  subsidies 
are  in  such  short  supply,  families  who  have  struggled  in  earnest  to  get  off  of  welfare,  find 
themselves  despairingly  in  an  endless  cycle  of  work  and  welfare.   Once  their  Transitional 
Child  Care  support  runs  out,  these  families  simply  cannot  afford  to  work  and  therefore  often 
leave  gainful  employment  and  go  back  on  AFDC.    In  many  cases,  this  is  done  only  to 
requalify  for  another  year  of  Transitional  Child  Care.   The  Act's  continuance  of  the  one-year 
time  limit  on  Transitional  Child  Care  will  undoubtedly  only  transform  the  current  cycle 
between  private  sector  work  and  AFDC,  into  one  between  work  and  the  WORK  program. 
TCC  must  become  a  non-durational,  means-tested  only  entitlement  for  families  at  or  below  75 
percent  of  the  median  state  income. 

IV-A  "At-Risk" 

Regardless  of  their  AFDC  history,  every  working  poor  family  unable  to  obtain  child  care 
assistance  is  at  risk  of  falling  onto  AFDC.   A  welfare  reform  proposal  that  has  as  its  goal 
helping  families  become  productive  members  of  the  work  force  and  make  work  pay,  would 
provide  child  care  subsidies  for  every  eligible  family  (at  or  below  75  percent  of  the  state 
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median  income).   The  Administration  estimated  that  the  full  cost  of  meeting  this  need  would 
be  $15  billion.  Therefore,  the  Act's  proposed  $1^  billion,  five-year  increase  in  "At- 
Risk"  satisfies  only  one-tenth  of  the  estimated  need  and  is  insufficient  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  helping  families  successfully  enter  and  remain  in  the  work  force.  Early  versions  of  the 
Administration's  plan  called  for  a  $5  billion  "At-Risk"  increase.   While  the  Act  docs  make 
these  funds  more  accessible  to  states  through  an  enhanced  federal  match  rate  (70  percent 
minimum),  $IS  billion  simply  isn't  enough. 

Provider  Payment  Rates  and  the  Supply  of  Quality  Care 

The  Act  provides  for  no  increases  in  the  current  substandard  subsidized  child  care  provider 
payment  rates  and  therefore  significantly  undermines  the  quality  of  care  available  to  low- 
income  families.   The  75th  percentile  of  the  actual  cost  of  care  in  any  given  state  is  still 
upheld  in  the  Act  as  the  federal  rate  ceiling,  while  permitting  even  lower  individually- 
determined  statewide  limits.   Fortunately,  the  Act  puts  a  floor  on  these  rates:   payment  rates 
may  not  fall  below  those  set  as  of  January,  1994.   Nonetheless,  in  not  permitting  payment 
rates  at  the  full  cost  of  care,  the  Act's  provisions  continue  to  rely  on  "good-hearted" 
subsidized  child  care  providers  to  provide  quality  care  for  less  than  the  actual  cost 

This  cap  severely  limits  the  number  of  providers  of  quality  care  who  are  wUling  or  able  to 
accept  subsidized  clients.   Current  estimates  in  the  state  of  Illinois  indicate  that  as  a  result,  at 
least  one-third  of  all  IV-A  child  care  providers  and  one-fifth  of  CCDBG  providers  are  license- 
exempt  home  providers.   Government  funds  are  therefore  often  spent  on  providers  who  have 
not  met  even  the  minimal  standards  of  quality  achieved  through  the  licensing  process.   In 
Illinois,  basic  safety  standards  are  met  by  license-exempt  providers  according  to  self -report 
only.   Many  states  have  no  minimum  standards  for  license-exempt  care.   A  California  study 
of  license-exempt  and  home  care  providers  found  that  5  percent  of  such  providers  had 
criminal  records,  and  60  percent  of  the  5  percent  had  been  convicted  of  child  abuse.   Only  19 
states  currently  conduct  criminal  background  checks  on  license-exempt  providers. 

In  addition  to  the  pressures  on  quality  caused  by  low  provider  rates,  provisions  in  the  Act  can 
have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  supply  of  quality  care.   The  IDPA  study  of  current  and 
former  AFDC  recipients  referred  to  above  verified  the  particular  difficulty  that  such  parents 
have  in  securing  high  quality  care.   Over  65  percent  relied  exclusively  on  informal  home  care 
arrangements  -  77  percent  were  using  informal  arrangements  as  some  part  of  a  mix  of  child 
care  arrangements,  despite  the  fact  that  over  half  of  these  parents  would  have  preferred 
licensed,  formal  child  care  settings.    This  is  due  not  only  to  payment  rates  but  also  to  the 
type  of  work  and  school  arrangements  public  aid  recipients  most  often  find.   Low  paying 
jobs,  part-time  jobs,  and  jobs  that  require  working  nights  and  weekend  shifts  are  typical  of  the 
type  of  work  presendy  available  to  those  with  the  low-skills  that  are  characteristic  of  the 
AFDC  population.   As  a  result,  such  low-income  parents  need  the  least  expensive  and  most 
flexible  kind  of  care,  often  involving  multiple  providers.   Fully  70  percent  of  the  sampled 
parents  reported  problems  when  their  usual  child  care  arrangements  fell  through. 
Unsurprisingly,  these  parents  experienced  more  child  care-related  absenteeism  and  late 
arrivals  at  work  and  school  than  did  those  parents  using  center-based  care.   Were  licensed 
child  care  available  to  these  families  at  untraditional  hours,  these  problems  would  be  greatly 
diminished. 

Licensed  care  too  often  is  not  an  option  for  poor  families,  even  if  they  work  standard  daytime 
hours,  because  it  is  extremely  scarce  in  low-income  neighborhoods.   The  same  IDPA  study 
found  that  the  statewide  ratio  of  children  under  ten  per  licensed  care  slot  was  twelve  children 
per  slot  statewide.   Tellingly,  this  ratio  was  10.3  children  per  slot  in  the  highest  income  zip 
code-determined  quintile,  16.1  children  per  slot  in  the  lowest  income  quintile,  and  a  full  18 
children  per  slot  in  inner  city  zip  code  areas.   The  study  found  that  while  most  of  the  few 
licensed  providers  in  low-income  areas  accept  subsidized  clients,  many  reported  that  they  had 
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to  limit  the  number  of  subsidized  children  they  could  accept  because  most  state  rates  fell 
short  of  their  actual  cost  of  care  by  an  average  of  23  percent 

In  sum,  high  quality  child  care  is  currently  provided  through  government  funds  only  when  tfie 
subsidized  client  works  standard  daytime  hours  and  the  particular  provider  is  highly  skilled 
and  devoted  to  the  child(ren)  under  care  and  willing  to  subsidize  the  provision  of  quality  care 
through  her  or  his  low  wages.  Poor  families  have  clearly  been  relegated  to  informal, 
unlicensed  care  lacking  objective  standards  of  quality.   It  is  imperative  that  more  federal 
funds  be  allocated  toward  expanding  the  amount  and  types  of  licensed  care  available  (e.g., 
offering  nighttime  hours)  and  assisting  informal  providers  in  achieving  and  maintaining  high 
levels  of  quality  (e.g.,  through  training  and  resources). 

The  Committee  must  understand  that  because  payment  rates  for  child  care  providers  are  so 
low,  child  care  staff  turnover  rates  can  reach  as  high  as  40  percent,  particularly  among 
subsidized  providers.   Child  care  providers  many  times  seek  another  type  of  work  because  of 
the  universally  low  wages.   This  inconsistency  in  care  providers  clearly  has  negative 
developmental  implications,  particularly  for  at-risk  children. 

The  government  must  lead  the  way  in  monetarily  valuing  the  work  of  the  professionals  caring 
for  our  children  during  the  children's  most  critical  developmental  period.  Higher  payment 
rates  for  subsidized  child  care  providers  would  greatly  foster  the  much-needed  expansion  of 
the  supply  of  higher-quality  licensed  child  care  available  to  the  poorest  families.  The 
alternative  is  continued  use  of  government  funds  for  unstable,  lower  quality  environments 
which  we  know  can  be  irreparably  damaging  to  our  most  vulnerable  children. 

Despite  these  obvious  needs,  the  supply-building  and  quality-enhancing  set-asides  in  federal 
funds  are  currendy  very  limited.     The  percentage  of  CCDBG  funds  allowed  for 
administrative  and  quality  enhancement  costs  may  be  increased  from  10  to  15  percent  through 
recently  proposed  HHS  regulations  for  all  federally  funded  child  care  program.   As  stated 
above,  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  does  allow  states  the  option  of  using  10  percent  of 
IV-A  "At-Risk  funds  for  this  same  purpose.   This  is  an  excellent  and  much-needed  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  given  the  urgent  need  for  direct  service  increases,  states  will  be  hard- 
pressed  to  take  this  option.   If  such  funds  were  instead  required  to  be  used  for  quality,  at 
least  some  quality  improvements  could  be  made. 

Child  Care  Recommendations  for  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994 

1.  Increase  IV-A  "At-Risk"  to  $5  billion  over  five  years. 

2.  Eliminate  the  statewide  limit  on  payment  levels  that  allow  states  to  pay  the  below 
the  75th  percentile. 

3.  Require  states  to  pay  at  minimum,  the  75th  percentile  of  the  actual  cost  of  care 
and  permit  federal  matching  for  payments  above  the  75th  percentile. 

4.  Require  a  quality/supply  building  set-aside  for  IV-A  "At-Risk." 

5.  Make  the  Transitional  Child  Care  program  a  non-durational,  means-test-only 
entitlement  for  parents  leaving  public  aid  for  private  sector  work. 

Greatly  Problematic  Provisions  of  the  Act  vis  a'  vis  the  Supply  of  Child  Care 

Some  basic  tenets  of  this  welfare  reform  proposal  will  create  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
quality  subsidized  child  care    More  specifically,  three  major  provisions  of  the  Work  and 
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Responsibility  Act  of  1994  not  only  perpetuate,  but  actually  exacerbate  the  ongoing  problems 
in  the  provision  of  child  care  in  the  U.S. 

1.  The  first  of  these  harmful  provisions  is  that  the  time-limit  phase-in  group  is 
young  adults  bom  after  1971  (about  25  percent  of  whom  are  teenagers).   Because 
these  families  are  young,  they  will  logically  have  very  young  children  and  therefore 
will  require  child  care  designed  for  infants  and  toddlers.   There  is  a  dearth  of  this  type 
of  child  care,  the  type  currently  in  the  greatest  demand.  Consequently,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  find  high  quality  infant/toddler  care  even  for  middle-  arid  upper-iricome 
families,  especially  if  formal  or  licensed  child  care  is  preferred,  as  is  appropriate 
among  low-income  families  who  are  concemed  about  quality. 

2.  A  second  greatly  troublesome  aspect  of  the  Act  is  its  implementation  of  new 
stricter  JOBS-mandates.   These  would  require  participation  of  parents  as  soon  as 
their  youngest  child  reaches  age  1  as  opposed  to  the  current  exemption  status  granted 
to  parents  until  their  youngest  child  reaches  age  3  (however,  at  their  option,  states  may 
now  mandate  parents  once  their  youngest  child  is  age  one).   Furthermore,  if  the  parent 
is  on  AFDC  when  the  child  is  conceived  (as  a  parent  or  dependent  on  their  parent's 
grant),  or  if  the  parent  is  under  20  years  of  age  without  a  high  school  diploma,  the  Act 
mandates  the  parent  to  participate  in  the  JOBS  program  when  the  child  is  only  12 
weeks  old.   These  stricter  mandates  will  obviously  compound  the  strain  on  the  small 
supply  of  quality  infant/toddler  child  care  noted  above. 

3.  A  third  gravely  problematic  aspect  of  the  Act  is  its  treatment  of  teen  parents. 

This  Act  implements  much  stricter  subsistence-threatening  sanctions  on  teen  parents, 
with  the  two-year  time  limit  on  AFDC  to  be  applied  to  teens  after  they  tum  18, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  have  completed  secondary  school.  Child  care  plays 
an  absolutely  key  role  in  services  for  teen  parents  and  yet,  as  noted  above,  there 
simply  isn't  a  ready  supply  of  high-quality  comprehensive  infant  and  toddler  care. 
Teens  require  even  more  intensive  supportive  services  than  other  AFDC  parents  and 
therefore  should  have  access  to  child  care  designed  specifically  for  their  much  greater 
needs.   When  mandated  to  leave  their  children,  teen  parents  are  known  to  be  more 
likely  to  tum  to  informal  care  arrangements  which  are  generally  of  lower  quality  than 
formal  care  arrangements  (such  as  licensed  centers  or  day  care  homes).  Under  the  Act, 
most  teen  parents  would  be  mandated  to  put  their  children  in  care  at  12  weeks  of  age. 
The  developmental  impact  of  such  a  mandate  is  obviously  amplified  in  the  case  of 
families  headed  by  teens  because  here  the  healthy  development  of  the  parents  as  well 
as  the  children  is  highly  at  risk. 

Without  adequate  funds  for  the  development  of  high-quality  child  care  settings 
designed  specifically  for  teen  parents  and  truly  comprehensive  case  management, 
stricter  sanctions  and  greater  mandates  should  not  be  placed  on  teen  parents.   There  is 
no  empirical  evidence  that  such  punitive  approaches  lead  to  high  rates  of  success  in 
helping  teens  move  into  gainful  private-sector  employment. 

This  country's  child  care  infrastructure  is  in  no  way  ready  to  handle  the  deluge  of  infants  and 
toddlers  that  will  be  created  by  these  three  tenets  of  the  Act   The  fact  is  that  paying  for  the 
child  care  of  members  of  the  phase-in  group  (as  per  the  Child  Care  Guarantee  of  the  Family 
Support  Act  of  1988)  is  only  part  of  the  solution.   Very  recent  data  verify  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  AFDC  families  in  finding  either  licensed  or  informal  care  if  they  have  infants 
or  toddlers.   In  February,  1994,  the  database  of  the  Illinois  Child  Care  Resource  and  Referral 
system  showed  only  approximately  45,000  infant/toddler  slots,  licensed  or  not,  in  the  entire 
state.   In  Cook  County,  which  encompasses  all  of  the  city  of  Chicago  and  some  surrounding 
suburbs,  there  is  only  one  AFDC-accessible  infant/toddler  slot  Gicensed  or  unlicensed)  for 
every  10  AFDC  children  under  three. 
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The  Committee  must  recognize  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  supply  of  quality  infant/toddler 
child  care  to  be  greatly  fortified  before  the  presendy  great  demand  is  drastically  increased  by 
AFDC  time  limits  on  younger  parents  and  shorter  JOBS  deferral  periods  for  parents  of  very 
young  children.   In  the  face  of  diese  new  mandates  for  parents  of  ever-younger  children  to 
leave  home,  the  current  child  care  appropriations  associated  with  the  Act  for  Work  and 
Responsibility  of  1994  clearly  neglect  the  imminent  child  care  needs  of  the  phase-in  group. 
To  meet  the  demands  imposed  by  the  Act,  the  supply  of  infant/toddler  care  will  have  to 
expand  so  rapidly  that  undoubtedly  inexperienced  care  providers  wUl  be  enlisted.   How  can 
the  federal  government  knowingly  throw  such  young  children  into  the  hands  of  often 
unskilled,  non-regulated  providers? 

This  negligence  blatantly  contradicts  the  known  critical  importance  of  the  very  early 
environments  of  children  in  disadvantaged  families.   The  importance  and  efficacy  of  early 
intervention  is  why  programs  like  Head  Start  have  proven  helpful  in  breaking  continued 
cycles  of  poverty.   A  very  recent  report  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  has  corroborated  what 
has  been  known  for  decades  by  child  development  experts:   environmental  damage  suffered 
between  the  ages  of  zero  to  three  can  forever  alter  the  child's  developmental  integrity. 

In  light  of  the  severe  shortage  of  high-quality  infant/toddler  care  accessible  to  the  poorest 
families,  the  current  JOBS  deferral  until  the  youngest  child  reaches  age  three  at  least  allows 
the  child  to  be  under  care  of  her  own  mother.   The  developmental  superiority  of  this 
consistency  and  naturally  (although  not  universally)  loving  and  nurturing  environment  is  at 
least  some  counterbalance  to  the  otherwise  impoverished  environments  these  children 
experience.   The  alternative  is  unfathomable  developmental  impainnents  due  to  poor  quality 
care  which  will  only  foster  continued  cycles  of  poverty. 

Positive  Child  Care  Provisions  of  the  Matsui  Welfare  Reform  Plan  (H.R.  4767) 

The  Committee  should  note  that  Representative  Robert  Matsui  G^-CA)  has  put  forth  a  welfare 
reform  plan  which  contains  some  excellent  child  care  provisions  strongly  supported  by  the 
Day  Care  Action  Council  of  Illinois: 

o  The  Matsui  plan  provides  for  a  full  $5  billion-increase  in  IV-A  "At-Risk"  funds  (as 

was  contained  in  the  Administration's  earlier  plan)  and  an  increase  in  the  federal 
match  rate  up  to  minimum  of  75  percent  (vs  the  Administration's  70  percent 
minimum).   Also  offered  is  an  incentive  payment  of  additional  "At-Risk"  funds  for 
states  that  draw  down  their  entire  allotment. 

o  The  Matsui  plan  would  give  the  states  the  option  of  offering  an  extra  year  of 

Transitional  Child  Care  or  means-tested  continuance  in  the  program  until  families 
reach  185  percent  of  federal  poverty. 

o  Very  much  in  keeping  with  efforts  to  boUi  expand  the  current  supply  of  care  and 

increase  its  quality,  the  Matsui  welfare  reform  plan  eliminates  the  statewide  limit 
option,  and  mandates  states  to  pay  no  less  than  the  75th  percentile  level  of  the  actual 
cost  of  care  while  permitting  a  federal  match  for  payment  over  that  level. 

o  The  Matsui  plan  requires  a  12  percent  set-aside  of  IV- A  "At-Risk"  funds  for  supply- 

building  and  quality  enhancements.   The  plan  also  permits  "At-Risk"  administrative 
costs  to  be  used  to  draw  down  even  more  quality  enhancement  money. 

o  The  Matsui  plan  has  no  arbitrary  time-limit  on  AFDC  benefits  and  at  the  same  time 

maintains  state  flexibility  to  grant  JOBS-exempt  status  to  parents  until  their  youngest 
child  reaches  three  years  of  age  (with  age  one  as  the  lower  limit  on  this  option). 
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These  provisions  would  prevent  a  glut  of  very  young  children  needing  out-of-home 
care  within  a  very  short  timeframe. 

0  The  Matsui  plan  does  not  contain  the  stricter  sanctions  for  teens  while  also  ensuring 

higher-quality  teen  case  management  by  mandating  an  average  statewide  case 
manager:  teen  ratio  of  50:1.   Furthermore,  all  teens  under  150  percent  of  poverty,  on 
AFDC  or  not,  would  be  guaranteed  child  care  under  the  Matsui  plan. 

Conclusion 

The  goal  of  welfare  reform  should  be  to  address  problems  of  poverty;  simply  addressing 
"welfare  dependence"  is  to  cure  a  symptom,  not  the  disease. 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  Congress  to  provide  adequate  support  services  to  truly  enable 
people  to  successfully,  permanently  and  without  increased  hardship  enter  the  labor  force. 

Chief  among  these  support  services  is  child  care.   Even  middle-class  families  are  hard-pressed 
to  find  affordable,  quality  child  care.   The  problem  is  compounded  exponentially  for  low- 
income  families.    Do  the  math:   a  forty-hour  a  week  job  at  minimum  wage  pays  $174  before 
taxes.    A  week  of  center-based  infant  care,  for  one  child,  at  the  state  of  Illinois'  inadequate 
reimbursement  rate,  is  $150.35. 

To  appropriately  address  the  child  care  needs  of  former  AFDC  recipients,  welfare  reform 
must  provide  adequate  funding  for  the  IV-A  "At-Risk"  program.   It  must  also  make 
Transitional  Child  Care  a  non-durational,  means-tested  entitlement.   In  addition,  welfare 
reform  must  address  quality  and  supply  problems  in  the  child  care  system.   Finally,  welfare 
reform  must  adequately  reimburse  the  care  providers  of  our  most  vulnerable  children  in  order 
to  help  assure  the  availability  of  good  quality  care. 

Welfare  reform  certainly  must  not  exacerbate  those  problems  by  causing  an  influx  of  infants 
and  toddlers  into  a  child  care  infrastructure  unequipped  to  handle  them. 

Without  an  absolute  guarantee  of  high-quality  child  care  for  all  eligible  low-income 
families,  welfare  reform  is  a  recipe  for  misery  and  deprivation  for  poor  children  and 
their  families.   In  not  providing  funds  for  the  necessary  expansion  of  subsidized  child 
care,  the  Administration's  plan  will  continue  to  short-change  our  nation's  most 
vulnerable  children  and  perpetuate  endless  cycles  between  private  sector  and  publicly 
subsidized  work  because  low-income  families  simply  cannot  afford  child  care. 

The  task  before  you  is  indeed  daunting.    Do  not  sacrifice  America's  children  to  politics. 
Please  keep  the  real  goals  of  welfare  reform  in  mind  as  you  craft  a  program  that  will  help 
millions  of  our  citizens  to  have  a  shot  at  the  American  Dream. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  holding  these  hearings.  This  is  a  critical  Issue 
that  deserves  the  attention  of  Congress.  I  appreciate  the  willingness  that  you  and  Chairman 
Gibbons  have  expressed  to  take  action  on  welfare  reform  this  year  despite  the  suggestions 
by  some  that  action  should  be  put  off  until  next  year. 

There  Is  no  question  that  our  present  welfare  system  doesn't  work  and  needs  to  be 
radically  restructured.  Although  it  began  with  noble  intentions,  it  has  degenerated  into  a 
program  that  has  elevated  charity  to  an  entitlement,  robbed  beneficiaries  of  their  self-worth 
and  initiative,  and  contributed  to  moral  decay. 

President  Clinton  deserves  strong  credit  for  bringing  attention  to  this  issue  and 
presenting  a  serious  proposal  for  welfare  reform.  His  leadership  has  helped  us  move  away 
from  empty  rhetoric  on  the  problems  of  welfare  reform  and  toward  a  discussion  about  how 
our  welfare  system  can  be  improved.  Unfortunately,  the  legislation  he  has  submitted  falls 
short  of  his  goal  of  "ending  welfare  as  we  know  it".  That  notwithstanding,  his  proposal 
provides  a  good  starting  point  from  which  to  build  a  welfare  reform  proposal. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Mainstream  Forum  developed  the  Independence  for 
Families  Act  of  1994  under  the  leadership  of  Oave  McCurdy.  This  legislation  is  a 
comprehensive  overhaul  of  the  welfare  system  which  will  fundamentally  alter  the  welfare 
culture  created  by  our  current  system.  Our  proposal  is  based  on  a  few  common-sense 
principals  that  strike  a  balance  between  proposals  that  are  soft-hearted  and  soft-headed  and 
those  that  are  hard-hearted  and  hard-headed. 

The  Mainstream  Forum  welfare  reform  proposal  changes  the  culture  of  the  welfare 
system  by  focusing  on  finding  employment  for  individuals  on  welfare.  Wherever  possible, 
an  individual  would  be  placed  on  a  job  immediately.  Education  and  training  will  be  available 
if  it  turns  out  that  it  is  necessary  to  place  an  individual  in  a  job.  By  contrast,  the  Clinton 
administration  proposal  relies  on  increasing  the  JOBS  program,  which  focuses  on  education 
and  training  first  before  trying  to  place  an  individual  in  an  job.  This  will  continue  the 
fundamental  problem  of  our  current  welfare  system  of  keeping  individuals  dependant  on 
government  when  they  could  be  self-sufficient.  Although  this  may  appear  to  be  simply  a 
rhetorical  point,  it  really  represents  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  direction  we  want  the 
welfare  system  to  go. 
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Any  welfare  reform  legislation  must  ensure  that  welfare  recipients  are  better  off 
economically  by  working  than  by  remaining  on  welfare.  The  Mainstream  Forum  welfare 
reform  proposal  provides  health  care  and  child  care  assistance  for  mothers  who  get  off 
welfare  and  into  work. 

Placing  a  time  limit  on  welfare  assistance  is  extremely  important.  The  average  stay 
on  welfare  is  6.2  years.  The  Mainstream  Forum  proposal  would  place  a  two-year  lifetime 
limit  on  our  Work  First  Program.  After  two  years,  any  recipient  who  is  unable  to  find  a  job 
will  have  the  option  to  work  for  additional  assistance  in  full-time  community  work  for 
minimum  wage  for  up  to  three  years. 

Welfare  reform  legislation  must  address  the  deplorable  situation  in  this  country  of 

$34  billion  In  unpaid  child  support.  Our  proposal  strengthens  child  support  payments  by: 

requiring  the  establishment  of  paternity  as  a  condition  for  receiving  AFDC  benefits; 

reinforcing  direct  withholding;  requiring  states  to  establish  procedures  to  place  liens  on 
monetary  awards;  requiring  non-custodial  parents  delinquent  in  child  support  payments  to 

enter  work  programs  to  work  off  child  support;  and  requiring  grandparents  of  minor  children 

to  assume  financial  support  for  child  support  payments. 

Welfare  reform  must  recognize  that  the  problem  of  teen  pregnancy  contributes  to  the 
vicious  cycle  of  welfare.  Our  proposal  requires  minor  mothers  to  live  with  a  responsible 
adult,  preferably  a  parent  and  eliminates  the  current  disincentives  to  marriage.  We  provide 
options  for  teen  parents  to  stay  in  school  and  provide  sanctions  if  they  do  not.  Finally,  we 
do  not  propose  increases  In  AFDC  funding  for  mothers  who  have  additional  children. 

Unlike  the  Clinton  administration  proposal,  the  Mainstream  Forum  proposal  pays  for 
reform  through  cuts  within  the  system.  Instead  of  relying  on  a  grab  bag  of  fees  and  cuts 
in  programs  outside  the  welfare  system.  We  Increase  by  progressivity  of  the  system  by 
eliminating  the  Dependant  Care  Tax  Credit  for  families  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$120,000  and  by  reducing  the  payments  to  middle-income  families  under  the  child  care 
food  program.  We  place  a  cap  on  the  emergency  assistance  program  and  give  states 
greater  flexibility  to  administer  the  program.  Finally,  we  propose  to  eliminate  welfare  for 
most  non-cltlzens  except  for  emergency  medical  services.  This  proposal  transfers 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  non-citizens  away  from  the  government  and  back  to  where 
It  belongs  -  their  sponsors. 

A  meaningful  welfare  reform  bill  must  be  based  on  the  principals  I  have  outlined  here. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  in  enacting  significant  reforms  of  our  welfare  system. 
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The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  (ELCA) ,  a  church  of 
more  than  5.2  million  people  and  over  11,000  congregations,  has  a 
long  and  extensive  history  of  involvement  in  addressing  the  issue 
of  poverty.   The  ELCA-af filiated  network  of  social  ministry 
organizations  is  financially  the  largest  non-profit  in  the 
country.   Many  of  these  organizations  serve  people  living  in 
poverty,  including  significant  work  in  the  area  of  refugee 
resettlement  and  immigration  services.   In  addition,  many  of  the 
11,000  ELCA  congregations  are  reaching  out  to  people  with  special 
needs  living  in  their  coirununities  through  a  myriad  of  programs 
which  often  include  a  large  number  of  volunteers. 

The  concern  for  women  and  children  in  poverty  was  singled  out  by 
the  ELCA  for  particular  emphasis  during  the  decade  of  the 
nineties.    Aware  that  welfare  reform  would  be  an  issue  for 
public  debate,  the  ELCA' s  Division  for  Church  in  Society  in 
collaboration  with  the  Lutheran  Office  for  Governmental  Affairs 
developed  a  set  of  "Working  Principles  for  Welfare  Reform"  for 
use  in  deliberation  within  the  ELCA  and  to  guide  our  analysis  of 
the  public  debate  and  legislative  proposals  offered.   We  offer 
these  principles  as  testimony. 

Our  study  of  various  proposals  introduced  to  this  date  prompts 
both  hope  and  concern.  Our  concems  He  in  the  following  areas: 

•  CHILD  EXCLUSION  -  We  would  concur  that  men  and  women 
should  not  become  parents  until  they  are  able  to  nurture  and 
support  their  children.   However,  the  ideal  is  not  always 
practiced  by  all  in  a  diverse  society.   Of  paramount 
importance  is  the  well-being  of  the  child.   Excluding  a 
child  born  while  a  parent  is  receiving  AFDC  from  receiving 
an  AFDC  grant  only  pushes  a  family  already  at  risk  deeper 
into  poverty  and  only  exacerbates  the  consequences  of 
poverty.   "What  about  the  Children?",  must  always  be  asked. 

•  TIME  LIMITS  -  Each  human  being  and  the  circumstances  of 
his/her  life  is  unique.   We  conclude  that  welfare  policy 
must  have  flexibility  in  the  kinds  and  length  of  assistance 
and  supportive  services  provided.   We  believe  that  a  case 
management  approach  which  allows  for  reevaluation  and 
adjustment  in  an  employability  plan  is  of  key  importance.   A 
safety  net  must  always  be  in  place  for  the  well  being  of 
children  even  if  a  parent  is  either  unable  or  chooses  not  to 
"play  by  the  rules". 
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*  FINANCZNO  -  We  believe  a  society's  health  can  be  measured 
by  how  it  treats  those  in  its  midst  who  are  most 
impoverished,  who  may  often  be  refugees  and  non-citizens. 
Unless  we  are  Native  American,  we  too  have  our  heritage  as 
immigrants.   We  too  were  once  resident  aliens  in  this  land 
(as  in  Exodus  23) .   We  therefore  oppose  financing  welfare 
reform  by  shifting  funding  from  programs  serving  legal 
immigrants  or  any  disadvantaged  group. 

*  JOB  CREATION  -  Through  work,  human  beings  are  privileged 
and  obligated  to  reflect  the  creator  whose  work  they  are. 
The  exclusions  of  persons  from  the  community  of  work  is  a 
denial  of  the  opportunity  of  realizing  what  we  believe  to  be 
God's  intention  for  humanity.   We  do  not  see  a  serious 
effort  at  real  job  creation.   With  8  million  unemployed 
people  already  seeking  employment,  a  major  effort  in  job 
creation  will  be  necessary  if  the  custodial  parent  in  almost 
5  million  households  receiving  AFDC  is  to  eventually  find  a 
job  that  can  support  a  family. 

Our  hopes  He  in  the  foil  owing  areas: 

*  CHILD  SUPPORT  ENFORCEMENT/ASSURANCE  -  We  believe  the  law 
must  hold  both  parents  responsible  for  the  financial  support 
of  their  children.   Child  support  enforcement  must  be 
strengthened  and  at  least  demonstration  projects  instituted 
to  test  the  viability  of  child  support  assurance. 

*  CHILD  CARE  -  As  providers  of  child  care  services,  we  are 
aware  of  the  expanded  need  for  quality,  affordable  child 
care.   There  is  particular  need  for  increased  slots  for 
infant  care  and  financial  assistance  for  the  working  poor. 

*  JOB'S  PROGRAM  -  The  availability  of  top  quality  job 
training  and  education  as  well  as  job  counseling  and 
placement  are  extremely  important  for  AFDC  recipients  to 
find  a  job  as  well  as  increase  their  earning  capabilities. 
An  improved  federal  matching  rate  should  enable  states  to 
better  access  these  funds.   The  quality,  effectiveness,  and 
relevance  of  education  and  training  programs  should  be 
closely  monitored. 

*  TEEN  PREGNANCY  -  We  believe  that  public  policies  should 
support  responsible  family  life.   Appropriate  forms  of 
sexuality  education  in  the  schools,  community  pregnancy 
prevention  programs,  and  parenting  preparation  classes  are 
needed.   Programs  to  enhance  self-esteem  and  life  options 
are  important  deterrents  to  teenage  pregnancy.   However,  we 
do  raise  concern  regarding  the  requirement  that  minor 
parents  live  at  home.   Many  pregnant  teenagers  are  victims 
of  abuse.   Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  no 
minor  parent  is  forced  to  remain  in  an  abusive  home. 

*  ASSET  LIMITS,  EARNED  INCOME  DISREGARDS,  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
FOR  TWO-PARENT  FAMILIES  -   Policies  that  require  or 
encourage  parents  to  remain  unmarried  or  to  separate  in 
order  to  qualify  for  welfare  programs  are  not  acceptable. 
Changes  in  this  policy  should  be  more  than  a  state  option. 
Increasing  asset  limits  and  providing  for  adjustments  in  the 
present  earned  income  "disregard  formula"  to  allow  families 
to  keep  a  greater  portion  of  their  earned  income  should  not 
be  only  a  state  option  but  be  made  mandatory.   At  the  veiry 
least  there  should  be  a  floor  required  for  all  states. 
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FOR 

Welfare  Reform 


These  principles,  based  on  ELCA  related  social 
statements,  were  affirmed  by  the  Board  of  the  Division 
for  Church  in  Society,  as  the  current  basis  for  ELCA 
public  policy  advocacy  related  to  welfare  reform  and  for 
the  purpose  of  ongoing  deliberation  in  the  ELCA. 

March  11, 1994 


EVANGEUCAL  LUTHERAN  ChURCH  IN  AMERICA 

(E.L.C.A.) 

Division  for  Church  in  Society 
Department  for  Studies 
8765  W.  HiGGiNS  Rd. 
Chicago,  IL  60631-4190 
800/638-3522,  Ext.  2710 
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The  current  public  welfare  system  is  in  need  of  significant  reform.  The  purpose  of  these 
vwrking  principles  is  to  clarify  the  bases  for  ELCA  public  policy  advocacy  regarding 
legislative  proposals  for  reforming  the  welfare  system,  especially  the  federal  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program.  Many  of  the  principles  are  also 
applicable  to  welfare-related  proposals  at  the  state  level. 

Poverty  is  the  underlying  problem  welfare  programs  seek  to  alleviate.  The 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  (with  its  predecessor  churches)  has  a  long 
and  extensive  history  of  involvement  in  this  area.  The  ELCA-affiliated  network  of 
social  miiustry  organizations  is  financially  the  largest  such  non-profit  network  in  the 
country.  Many  of  these  organizations  have  long  histories  of  serving  people  in 
situations  of  poverty  (presently  serving  over  3(X),(XX)),  including  significant  work  in 
the  area  of  refugee  resettlement.  The  women's  organization  of  the  ELCA  has  taken 
initiatives  to  respond  to  women  living  in  poverty.  Many  of  the  11,000  ELCA 
congregations  are  reaching  out  to  people  living  in  poverty  in  their  communities 
through  social  service  efforts  (such  as  food  programs  and  shelters),  through  pastoral 
Ccire,  and  through  advocacy  and  organizing  efforts. 

These  principles  presume  and  build  upon  the  biblical,  theological,  and  ethical 
understandings  articulated  in  the  social  statements  of  the  ELCA  and  its 
predecessors,  as  indicated  in  the  endnotes.  In  these  social  statements,  the  ELCA  has, 
among  other  things,  committed  itself  to  "defend  human  dignity,  to  stand  with  poor 
and  powerless  people,  and  to  advocate  justice."'  The  economic  sector,  families,  and 
voluntary  associations  play  important  roles  in  this.  However,  the  focus  in  these 
principles  is  on  the  role  of  government. 

In  1986-87,  a  "More  than  Charity"  campaign  (of  the  church  bodies  that  formed  the 
ELCA)  held  hearings  on  poverty  and  welfare  reform  throughout  this  country.  Out  of 
this  process  came  "Guiding  Principles  in  Social  Welfare  Reform,"  which  have 
informed  the  development  of  the  following  principles.  In  1993  the  ELCA  adopted  a 
many-faceted  strategy  on  "Women  and  Children  in  Poverty,"  as  a  priority  emphasis 
for  the  rest  of  this  decade.  That  strategy  recognizes  that,  in  addition  to  the  niany 
kinds  of  church-based  assistance,  policy  and  practices  that  create  and  sustain 
poverty  need  to  be  challenged  and  changed. 

The  following  format  sets  forth: 

Some  basic  Uwologlcal  affirmations,  grounded  In  Scripture,  the  confessions,  and  the 
social  statements  of  the  ELCA. 

Some  ethical  interpretations  and  implications  of  these  theological  aftirmations  for  the 
discussion  of  welfare  reform  today. 

Some  specific  public  policy  positions  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  above. 


In  moving  from  broad  affirmations  to  specific  positions,  ELCA  members  are  likely  to 
have  significant  differences  and  to  give  different  weight  to  the  various  principles.  As 
a  church  we  encourage  ongoing  deliberation  as  to  what  policies  will  best  serve  God's 
intentions  for  persons  in  community.  Although  the  positions  cited  here  are  intended 
to  serve  as  a  current  basis  for  ELCA  public  policy  advocacy,  they  are  subject  to 
change  in  the  future,  especially  through  the  study  and  deliberative  processes  that 
will  occur  as  part  of  the  development  of  an  ELCA  economic  social  statement. 
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THE  OBUGATION  OF  GOVERNMENIi  The  govemment't  obligation  under  God  Includes  estab- 
IMIng  justice,  protecting  and  advancing  human  rights,  and  promoting  the  general  welfare 
of  all  persons.' 

Government  has  the  responsibility  to  help  meet  the  needs  and  uphold  the  rights  of  those 
who  are  at  the  margins  of  the  economic  system.' 

Government  is  responsible  to  establish  just  welfare  policy.  This  includes  determin- 
ing who  receives  welfare  and  raising  necessary  revenues. 


REFORM  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT-PROVIDED  WELFARE 
SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  LIGHT  OF  SOME  BASIC  AFFIRMATIONS 
ABOUT  HUMAN  BEINGS... 


DEPENDENT  ON  GOD:  As  human  beings  we  are  dependent  on  God  for  ail  we  have  and  are/ 

None  of  us  are  truly  "self-sufficient,"  "deserving,"  or  autonomous.  These  distinctions 
are  only  relative  and  should  not  be  used  to  separate  some  people  (i.e.,  those  on  wel- 
fare) from  others,  as  if  they  were  somehow  of  less  value. 

Welfare  policies  that  make  distinctions  between  persons  who  are  "deserving"  and 
those  who  are  "undeserving"  need  to  be  questioned. 

"Self-sufficiency,"  although  an  important  goal  in  welfare  reform,  should  not 
necessarily  be  seen  as  the  only  or  highest  goal  in  all  cases. 


INTERDEPENDENT  WITH  MUTUAL  RESPONSIBIUTIES:  Human  beings  are  Intended  by  God  to 
live  In  Interdependent  relationships  with  one  another.  It  is  In  the  basic  human  relationships 
of  domestic,  political,  and  economic  life  that  persons  share  in  their  common  humanity.'  A 
society  and  the  persons  In  it  have  mutual  responsibilities  toward  one  another. 

In  the  public  realm,  this  interdependence  is  reflected  in  income-support  programs  that 
transfer  funds  from  taxpayers  to  a  designated  group  of  persons  within  a  society.  Most 
citizens,  at  some  time  during  their  lifetime,  are  both  payers  and  receivers  of  public 
transfer  payments,  some  of  which  are  means-tested  (e.g.,  welfare  programs),  others  of 
which  are  not  (e.g..  Social  Security,  Medicare,  veteran  benefits,  unemployment  com- 
pensation).^ 

Welfare  reform  should  be  motivated  not  primarily  by  the  cost  to  taxpayers  but  by  a 
sense  of  interdependence  and  responsibility  toward  all  people. 

Government  is  especially  obligated  toward  those  who  are  the  most  vulnerable.  Struc- 
tures and  supports  are  required  to  undergird  the  development  of  skills  and  capabilities 
needed  for  persons  to  function  in  society  and  thus  live  out  their  obligation  to  contribute 
toward  the  social  good. 

Welfare  reform  should  seek  to  enable  persons  to  rise  out  of  poverty,  affirm  their 
human  dignity,  and  empower  them  through  education,  training,  and  services  to 
achieve  long-term  economic  sufficiency. 

Long-term  economic  sufficiency  cannot  occur  apart  from  adequate  social,  struc- 
tural, and  relational  support,  including  stable  families,  safe  communities,  ad- 
equate schools,  preparation  for,  access  to,  and  opportunities  for  jobs. 
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When  persons  cannot  generate  an  income  adequate  to  live  in  a  decent,  humane 
way,  a  safety  net  must  continue  to  be  available  to  meet  their  basic  needs. 

Persons  fulfill  their  obligation  to  society  not  only  by  becoming  economically  self- 
sufficient,  but  also  by  contributing  to  the  common  good  of  a  society  in  other  ways 
(e.g.,  caring  for  children). 


HUMAN  nGNITY  AND  BASIC  NEEDS  •  All  human  beings  are  entitled  to  the  basic  necessities 
of  a  dignified,  humane  existence  and/or  to  the  means  of  securing  such.  A  right  Is  what 
fustice  requires  In  response  to  particular  human  needs.' 

Human  dignity  should  not  be  violated  through  provisions  of  a  welfare  policy  that  view 
human  beings  primarily  in  terms  of  their  cost  to  the  wider  society,  their  job  skill  value, 
or  the  income  they  are  able  to  generate. 

Public  policies  should  assure  persons  of  their  fundamental  rights  of  adequate  Income, 
decent  housing,  health  care,  nutrition,  and  education.' 

In  order  to  bring  those  in  need  closer  to  a  sustainable  income,  the  benefit  level  for 
the  federal  Aid  for  Families  with  Dependent  Children  program  (AFDC)  should 
reflect  regional  differences  and  cost-of-living  increases. 

In  addition  to  income  support: 

♦  nutrition  programs  should  be  made  more  available  through  improved  access 
and  education; 

♦  the  number  of  safe,  affordable  housing  units  needs  to  be  expanded; 

♦  universal  health  care  coverage,  key  in  reducing  the  need  to  stay  on  welfare, 
should  be  in  place;' 

♦  educational  systems,  key  in  preparing  people  for  changing  employment  oppor- 
tunities, need  to  be  revitalized. 


FREEDOM  AND  INTTIATIVE:  Human  beings  have  been  created  with  moral  agency  and  free- 
dom, with  a  power  to  act  responsibly  In  light  of  their  particular  circumstances,  account- 
able to  God,  self,  and  others."  God  has  given  human  beings  the  capacity  and  initiative  to 
define  the  problems  of  material  existence  In  community  and  to  effect  positive  change. 

A  society  is  healthier  when  its  members  are  encouraged  to  participate  responsibly  In 
determining  their  own  lives  rather  than  being  only  the  passive  consumer  of  goods  and 
services."  No  person  or  community  should  relinquish  the  initiative  or  capacity  to  affect 
the  conditions  of  their  life,  and  social  and  political  Institutions  should  encourage  such 
initiative." 

Welfare  policies  should  nurture  the  power  to  act  responsibly,  with  possible  incen- 
tives and  rewards  for  accomplishing  planned  goals.  Coercive  or  punitive  measures 
should  not  be  used  to  compel  human  action. 

Inadequate  grant  levels  force  most  recipients  of  welfare  to  seek  unreported  income 
if  they  are  to  survive,  and  thereby  encourage  lying  and  cheating. 

Grant  levels  either  must  be  increased  so  they  are  adequate  for  the  basic  necessities 
of  life,     and/or  the  present  earned  income  "disregard  formula"  must  be  adjusted 
to  allow  families  to  keep  a  greater  portion  of  the  income  they  earn  and  to  save  for 
the  future.  Grants,  loans,  or  scholarships  for  education  and  training  should  not  be 
factored  into  income. 
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HIMAN  WORK:  Through  work,  human  beings  are  privileged  and  obligated  to  reflect  the 
Creator  whose  work  they  are.  The  exclusion  of  persons  from  the  community  of  work  Is  a 
denial  of  the  opportunity  of  realizing  God's  Intention  for  humanity.  Work  Is  Important  for 
human  well-being,  but  not  as  an  end  in  Itself.  Work  is  thus  meant  for  persons  In  commu- 
nity, not  persons  for  woik.^ 

Making  it  possible  for  people  to  move  from  welfare  to  work  is  important  because  em- 
ployment is  a  means  by  which  people  become  contributing  participants  in  society. 
However,  this  is  hindered  in  a  labor  market  increasingly  dominated  by  low-wage,  part- 
time  or  temporary  jobs  that  cannot  support  a  family. 

Effective  job  training  (on  the  job,  technical,  and  non-traditional)  and  educational 
programs  (vocational,  secondary,  and  higher)  must  be  expanded  so  that  partici- 
pants can  acquire  the  skills  necessary  for  stable  employment. 

Stable  jobs  with  living  wages  and  adequate  benefits  should  be  the  goal.  Provision 
of  these  jobs  should  be  done  in  ways  that  do  not  have  the  direct  effect  of  displacing 
other  workers. 

Welfare-recipients  should  not  be  forced  into  jobs  that  will  make  them  worse  off, 
that  is,  low-paying  jobs  without  basic  benefits  they  receive  under  welfare  (e.g., 
health  care,  child  care,  food  stamps,  transportation).  Such  benefits  should  carry 
over  temporarily  and  be  phased  out  only  as  the  employment  income  and  benefits 
increase. 

"Workfare"  (requiring  work  in  exchange  for  welfare)  may  not  actually  increase 
people's  long-term  employability,  but  may  contribute  toward  a  permanent  working 
underclass,  eroding  both  wages  and  employment  standards  for  other  workers. 
Short-term  structured  work  experience,  however,  may  have  a  positive  effect  on 
some  persons  who  have  never  been  employed  outside  the  home. 

For  all  workers,  the  minimum  wage  should  be  increased  and  indexed  according  to 
the  rate  of  inflation.  In  addition,  an  expanded  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  is 
important  because,  in  effect,  it  subsidizes  low-paying  jobs  through  the  tax  system. 


INVESTMENT  IN  FAMILIES:  Families  are  the  basic  communities  In  which  personhood  is 
fostered,  and  from  which  members  move  out  to  participate  In  society.^*  Families  are 
entitled  to  protection  from  forces  that  would  tear  them  apart." 

Men  and  women  should  not  become  parents  until  they  are  able  to  nurture  and  support 
their  children.  Public  policies  should  support  responsible  family  life. 

Appropriate  forms  of  sexuality  education  in  the  schools,  community  pregnancy 
prevention  programs,  and  parenting  preparation  classes  are  to  be  supported.'" 
Programs  to  enhance  self-esteem  and  life  options  are  important  deterrents  to 
teenage  pregnancies. 

Welfare  policies  should  encourage  continuing  parental  or  other  adult  support  and 
guidance  for  minor  parents,  for  example,  through  mentors  and  living  in  a  house- 
hold with  a  responsible  adult  (when  appropriate).  Minor  parents  should  never  be 
required  to  return  to  an  abusive  home  in  order  to  qualify  for  government  assis- 
tance. 

Policies  that  require  or  encourage  parents  to  remain  unmarried  or  to  separate  in 
.    order  to  qualify  for  welfare  programs  must  be  changed. 
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NURTURE  AND  SUPPORT  OF  CHILDREN:  All  children  have  the  right  to  parental  care  and 
affection."  Caring  for  and  providing  for  the  manifold  needs  of  children  Is  an  Important  way 
in  which  people  contribute  to  the  common  good  of  society. 

In  each  set  of  circumstances,  there  must  be  a  realistic  assessment  of  what  is  necessary 
to  bear,  nurture,  and  provide  for  children  over  the  long-term,  and  what  resources  are 
available  or  need  to  be  provided  for  this  purpose." 

Single  parents  of  young  children  should  not  be  required  to  seek  employment  out- 
side the  home  if  they  decide  that  the  good  of  their  children,  and  thus  the  social 
good,  is  best  served  in  their  circumstances  through  the  work  of  nurturing  their 
family,  rather  than  through  efforts  to  become  economically  self-sufficient. 

Quality,  affordable  child  care  should  be  made  available  to  parents  who  are  em- 
ployed outside  the  home,  or  who  participate  in  education,  training,  and  job  search 
programs. 

Strong  child  support  and/or  assurance  programs  are  needed. 

The  law  must  hold  both  parents  responsible  for  the  financial  support  of  their 
children." 

Programs  such  as  job  training,  education,  and! or  substance  abuse  treatment  can 
help  some  custodial  as  well  as  non-custodial  parents  to  meet  their  child  support 
obligations.  Custodial  parents  should  generally  be  given  priority. 

Families  with  children  should  be  helped  to  move  out  of  poverty,  rather  than  penalized. 

Sanctions  should  not  be  imposed  if  additional  children  are  conceived  by  parents 
already  receiving  AFDC. 

A  refundable  children's  credit,  in  place  of  a  tax  deduction,  can  help  provide 
greater  tax  equity  and  assist  low-income  families  to  rise  out  of  poverty. 


CARING  FOR  THE  STRANGER:  "You  shall  not  oppress  a  resident  alien.. .for  you  were 
aliens.. ."(Ex.  23:9).  Regardless  of  their  citizenship,  ail  human  beings  are  equally  entitled 
to  what  they  need  to  live  in  meaningful  relation  to  God  and  neighbor.'* 

A  society's  health  can  be  measured  by  how  It  treats  those  in  its  midst  who  are  most 
impoverished,  who  often  are  refugees  and  non-citizens. 

Refugees  have  distinctive  needs,  which  should  continue  to  be  addressed  under  a 
separate  program  and  not  subsumed  into  the  AFDC  program. 

After  an  initial  period  of  residency,  welfare  benefits  should  not  be  denied  to  legal 
immigrants,  who  typically  contribute  to  the  economy  and  pay  taxes. 

Supporting  welfare  reform  by  taking  from  other  disadvantaged  groups  is  unaccept- 
able. 
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EACH  IS  UNIQl^:  As  creations  of  God,  each  human  being  and  the  circumstances  of  his/her 
life  are  unique. 

A  welfare  policy  must  have  flexibility  in  the  kinds  and  length  of  assistance  and  support- 
ive services  that  are  provided. 

Individual  plans  should  be  developed  that  respond  wholistically  and  directly  to  a 
family's  particular  needs  and  challenges.  In  addition  to  an  income  grant,  some 
combination  of  job  training,  education,  job  counselling  and  placement,  personal 
management  skills,  parenting  skills,  and  substance  abuse  treatment  may  be 
needed.  Child  care  and  transportation  must  be  available  to  those  who  need  it. 

Time  limits  on  the  receipt  of  benefits  should  not  be  arbitrary.  They  should  take 
into  account  individual  circumstances,  the  needs  of  dependent  children,  and  the 
failure  of  the  economy  to  generate  enough  jobs  with  adequate  income  and  benefits. 

Some  persons  may  not  be  employable  or  should  not  be  expected  to  work,  such  as 
those  caring  for  disabled  persons  or  children.  Some  requiring  assistance  may  have 
been  traumatized  by  physical  or  sexual  abuse  permanently  damaged  by  substance 
abuse,  or  have  experienced  another  type  of  trauma  or  disability.  An  expansion  of 
the  SSI  program  may  be  necessary  to  assist  persons  in  these  situations. 

A  case  manager  approach  should  be  more  fully  utilized.  Trained  with  skills  and 
culturally-specific  sensitivities,  such  a  case  manager  works  with  a  client  in  a  spirit 
of  respect.  The  task  is  to  develop  a  plan,  monitor  it,  and  provide  the  ongoing 
personal  support  that  enables  a  client  to  carry  out  the  plan.  The  two  work  together, 
with  mutual  responsibility  and  accountability.  If  the  assisting  agency  does  not 
provide  the  services  designated  in  the  plan,  clients  should  not  be  obligated  to 
fulfill  their  commitments,  and  any  mandated  sanctions  should  not  be  imposed. 

While  innovative  demonstration  projects  should  be  encouraged,  they  must  not 
impose  punitive  behavioral  requirements  or  result  in  further  deprivation  of  recipi- 
ents. 

The  listed  principles  should  be  considered  in  the  negotiating  and  budgeting 
processes  for  welfare  reform.  Given  limited  revenues,  programs  consistent  with 
these  principles  that  begin  on  a  small-scale  are  preferable  over  large-scale 
programs  that  are  inadequately  funded  and  less  likely  to  be  effective. 


For  further  Information  contact  the  Lutheran  puhllc  policy  office  In  your  state,  or  the 
Lutheran  Office  for  Governmental  Affairs.  122  C.  St.,  NW,  Suite  125,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001;  (202)  783-7501. 
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Endnotes 

Most  of  the  following  are  social  statements  of  tfie  ELCA  whicti  are  available  from  ttie  Department  for 
Studies.  If  you  would  lilce  to  order  a  single  copy  of  a  social  statement,  please  call  800/638-3522, 
extension  2719. 

'  The  Church  in  Society:  A  Lutheran  Perspective"  (ELCA,  1991). 
^  The  Nature  of  the  Church  and  Its  Relationship  with  Government"  (ALC/AELC/LCA,  1984). 
'  See  for  example,  The  Church  and  Social  Welfare"  (LCA,  1968)  and  Towards  Fairness  in 
Public 
Taxing  and  Spending  (ALC,  1982). 

*  See  the  explanation  of  the  first  article  of  the  Creed  in  Luther's  Small  Catechism. 
'  "Economic  Justice"  (LCA,  1980). 

'  Toward  Fairness  in  Public  Taxing  and  Spending"  (ALC,  1982). 
'"Human  Rights"  (LCA,  1978). 

•  "Human  Rights"  implementing  resolution;  "Abortion"  (ELCA,  1991). 

'  See  the  Working  Principles  for  Health  Care  Reform  (ELCA  Division  for  Church  in  Society, 

1993). 

'""Abortion"  (ELCA,  1991). 

"  "Economic  Justice"  (LCA,  1980). 

""Human  Rights"  (LCA,  1978). 

"  "Economic  Justice"  (LCA,  1980). 

"  "Sex,  H^arriage,  and  Family"  (LCA,  1970). 

""Human  Rights"  (LCA,  1978). 

'« "Abortion"  (ELCA,  1991). 

""Human  Rights"  (LCA,  1978). 

""Abortion"  (ELCA,  1991). 

""Abortion"  (ELCA,  1991). 

»>  "Human  Rights"  (LCA,  1978). 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DICK  WOODS,  A.A.C. 
FATHERS  FOR  EQUAL  RIGHTS,  INC. 

The  Clinton  administration  has  reconunended  access  counseling, 
neutral  drop-off,  and  mediation  on  page  41  of  the  new  welfare  reform 
package.   These  non-litigation  alternatives  to  help  custodial  and 
non-custodial  parents  resolve  child  access  (visitation)  problems  were 
developed  by  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project,  funded  under 
Section  504  of  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988. 

Among  the  services  developed  under  this  grant  were: 

-  access  counseling,  the  diagnosis  of  causes  for  access  denial 
and  application  of  cognitive  therapy,  communications  skills  and 
parenting  skills  training,  and  referrals  to  community  services; 

-  neutral  drop-off  centers,  day  care  centers  rented  and  staffed 
during  the  hours  children  are  exchanged,  providing  a  comfortable  and 
appropriate  atmosphere  for  the  children,  keeping  the  parents  apart, 
and  providing  an  objective  record; 

-  mediation  on  access  (visitation)  and  related  issues  through 
the  Polk  County  Bar  Association  Mediation  Project; 

-  anger  and  crisis  management  training  through  a  licensed  M.S.W. 
who  specializes  in  crisis  management; 

-  an  activity  program  designed  to  accommodate  the  every  other 
weekend  schedule  of  custodial  and  non-custodial  parents; 

-  support  groups  for  divorced  and  separated  parents  to  help 
parents  adapt  to  new  roles  and  work  through  the  anger  and  grief 
associated  with  the  termination  of  the  adult  relationship,  separation 
from  the  children,  and  litigation; 

-  parenting  skills  classes  and  written  materials  designed  to 
help  parents  adapt  to  new  roles  and  develop  new  skills  for  positive 
interactions  with  the  children; 

-  supervised  visits  in  a  less  structured  atmosphere,  during 
non-office  hours  and  in  locations  appropriate  for  parent-child 
interactions; 

-  development  of  a  course  on  counseling  parents  on  child  access 
issues;  and 

-  a  continuing  legal  education  course  by  Drake  Law  School. 

95.8%  of  the  clients  of  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project 
responding  to  a  thirty-day  follow-up  questionnaire  reported  that  our 
services  were  somewhat  helpful  or  very  helpful  in  resolving  the  child 
access  problem,  compiled  by  Policy  Studies,  Inc.  of  Denver,  Colorado. 

In  addition,  we  were  asked  to  monitor  the  impact  of  the  Iowa 
Access  Enforcement  Demonstration  Grant  on  financial  child  support 
compliance.   According  to  the  Bureau  of  Collections,  there  was  a 
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$330,000  to  $380,000  increase  in  voluntary  compliance  with  financial 
child  support  orders  between  the  fourth  quarter  of  1991  and  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1992.   Further,  there  was  a  15%  increase  in 
financial  child  support  collections  between  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1991  and  the  fourth  quarter  of  1993  (compliance  rate  figures  are  not 
yet  available,  but  this  almost  certainly  represents  a  significant 
increase  in  the  rate  of  compliance). 

By  contrast,  since  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  started  tracking 
financial  child  support  compliance  in  the  late  1960s,  with  $3  billion 
per  year  program  and  a  host  of  punitive  support  enforcement  laws,  the 
net  improvement  in  compliance  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  has 
been  two  tenths  of  one  percent  (0.2%). 

Corroborating  the  findings  of  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement 
Project,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  also  reports  that  79.1%  of  fathers 
with  visitation  rights  paid  their  financial  child  support  on  time,  in 
full,  every  month.   By  contrast,  only  44.5%  of  fathers  without 
visitation  were  current  on  their  financial  child  support. 

The  success  of  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project  received  the 
attention  of  A. B.C.  News  and  was  featured  in  the  American  Agenda 
segment  of  A. B.C.  News  in  August,  1993. 

State  appropriation  for  neutral  drop-off 

Recognizing  the  important  contribution  of  neutral  drop-off 
centers.  Governor  Branstad  recommended  in  his  1994-95  budget  $31,900 
to  continue  and  expand  the  neutral  drop-off  program.   The  legislature 
agreed,  appropriating  the  funds.   Some  wondered  if  the  responsibility 
for  this  program  should  be  entrusted  to  an  advocacy  organization. 
The  clients,  the  federal  evaluator,  and  district  court  have  concluded 
that  we  have  successfully  overcome  any  question  of  favoritism  or  bias 
(see  letter  from  Judge  Hutchison,  appendix  1,  page  11). 

The  state  funding  will  allow  us  to  continue  the  position  of 
neutral  drop-off  coordinator.   The  coordinator  will  continue  to: 

-  locate  and  sign  contracts  with  day  care  centers  and  family  day 
care  homes  to  provide  neutral  drop-off  locations; 

-  meet,  orient,  and  sign  contracts  with  parents  using  neutral 
drop-off  services  (see  appendix  2,  pages  12-17); 

-  supervise  exchanges  in  the  Des  Moines  area; 

-  conduct  access  counseling  sessions  and  support  group  meetings 
with  potential  clients  of  the  neutral  drop-off  center;  and 

-  supervise  visits  as  ordered  by  the  court  or  requested  by 
mutual  agreement  of  the  parents. 

Neutral  drop-off  centers  are  available  at  this  time  in  Des 
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Moines,  Ames,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Council  Bluffs.   It  is  our  intention 
to  establish  neutral  drop-off  centers  throughout  the  state.   We 
welcome  referrals  and  requests  to  establish  neutral  drop-off  centers 
from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  establishing  a  neutral  drop-off  center 
involves  locating  a  day  care  center  or  family  day  care  home  willing 
to  participate  in  the  program,  followed  by  negotiation  of  a  contract. 

Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  child  access(l)  denial 

Offering  legal  options  (contempt  or  modification)  satisfies  a 
non-custodial  parent's  emotional  need  for  vindication.   Yet,  clinical 
experience  with  over  3,800  divorced,  separated,  and  unmarried  parents 
demonstrates  that  the  feasibility  of  non-litigation  options  should  be 
examined  before  referring  a  client  to  litigation.   In  assessing  which 
legal  or  non-litigation  options  to  recommend,  one  should  ascertain 
the  history  of  the  case,  the  present  situation,  the  non-custodial 
parent's  relationship  with  the  child  or  children,  and  the  pattern  of 
access  denial. 


(1)   Discussion  of  "access"  should  not  be  limited  to  "visitation". 
It  is  a  misnomer:  divorce  does  not  reduce  parents  to  "visitors". 
Further,  access  should  be  seen  as  an  obligation  on  both  parents,  not 
a  right  to  be  exercised  or  not  exercised.   One  should  lecture 
non-custodial  parents  who  are  voluntarily  not  exercising  access  about 
the  importance  of  access  for  the  child's  healthy  academic,  social, 
and  moral  development. 

Access  orders  should  preserve  the  on-going  nurturing 
relationship  between  the  child  and  each  separated  parent,  including: 

a.  Sharing  legal  guardianship  and  decision  making; 

b.  Sharing  the  time  and  responsibilities  of  caring  for  and 
nurturing  the  child  (see  appendix  3,  page  18); 

c.  Attendance  at  and  participation  in  the  child's  school 
activities  and  parent-teacher  conferences; 

d.  Attendance  at  and  participation  in  the  child's  out-of-school 
activities,  including  clubs,  lessons,  and  sports; 

e.  Shared  decision-making  about  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
child  and  shared  involvement  in  that  religious  instruction; 

f.  Authority  to  obtain  emergency  medical  care  for  the  child; 

g.  In  non-emergency  situations,  shared  decision-making  about  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  child  and  joint  attendance  at  those  medical 
appointments; 

h.  Regular  telephone  access  between  each  parent  and  the  child; 
i.  Regular  mail  access  between  each  parent  and  the  child;  and 
j.  Access  to  school,  medical,  dental,  and  legal  records 
concerning  the  child. 
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Based  on  our  clinical  experience  in  over  3,800  cases,  we  have 
identified  four  diagnoses  of  child  access  interference.   These  are 
diagnoses  of  faunily  dynamics  -  the  pattern  of  interactions  eunong  the 
child,  each  parents,  and  other  participants,  such  as  step-parents  and 
grandparents  -  not  diagnoses  of  individual  family  members. 

(1)  Adjustment  difficulties  -  The  child's  access  to  one  parent 
is  limited  as  the  result  of  common  post-conflict  tension,  hostility, 
situational  depression,  and  uncertainty  over  the  new  role  of 
custodial  or  non-custodial  parent  (or  the  role  of  the  step-parent). 

(2)  Knowledge/skills  deficiency  -  The  child's  access  to  one 
parent  is  limited  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  one  or 
both  parents  about  his  or  her  post-separation  rights  and  obligations 
toward  the  child,  the  need  of  children  for  both  parental  access  and 
financial  child  support,  or  the  absence  of  skills  necessary  for 
parents  to  work  together  toward  the  best  interest  of  their  children. 

( 3 )  Black-robed  child  syndrome  -  The  child  has  been  placed  in 
the  role  of  judging  whether  or  not  access  will  be  exercised. 

(4)  Power  model  syndrome  -  The  child's  access  to  and  emotional 
bond  with  one  parent  is  the  object  of  obsessive  control  and 
manipulation  by  the  other  parent. 

Identification  of  symptoms 

(1)   Adjustment  difficulties 

a)  The  dissolution  or  paternity  decree  uses  the  term 
"reasonable  visitation"  or  otherwise  fails  to  provide  a  specific 
parental  child  support  order  (time  schedule  and  sharing  of 
responsibilities) . 

b)  Client  brings  up,  repeatedly,  pre-divorce  or  separation 
grievances.   (These  tend  to  be  relatively  petty  matters  and/or 
matters  which  do  not  affect  on-going  child  access.) 

c)  Client  appears  to  be  locked  into  a  conflict  role  related 
to  the  divorce  or  separation. 

d)  Client  appears  tense,  anxious,  situationally  depressed, 
or  stuck  in  one  stage  of  grieving  related  to  child  access  issues: 

Shock  and  panic 

Disbelief  and  denial 

Anger  (retaliation) 

Bargaining 

Depression  and  self-devaluation 

Acceptance  of  reality 

Coping  (dealing  in  a  positive  way  with  the  new  reality) 

e)  Client  expresses  uncertainty  about  the  new  role  of 
custodial  or  non-custodial  parent,  devaluing  the  client's  importance 
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as  a  parent. 

f)  One  of  the  parties  has  remarried  or  has  a  new  live-in 
relationship  and  the  other  parent  has  a  fear  of  displacement  by  the 
new  step-parent  or  the  parent  in  said  relationship  is  trying  to 
create  an  artificial  nuclear  family. 

g)  The  biological  parents  and/or  a  step-parent  have  a 
misconception  over  the  appropriate  role  of  the  step-parent. 

When  tension  and  hostility  over  divorce  issues  appear  unabated 
two  years  after  the  finalization  of  the  divorce  and  are  not 
associated  with  a  new  relationship,  by  definition,  the  case  is  not  an 
example  of  adjustment  difficulties. 

(2)  Knowledge/skills  deficiency 

a)  Parents  are  engaged  in  retaliatory  withholding  of 
financial  support  and/or  parental  child  support  (scheduled  time). 

b)  One  parent  did  not  have  legal  counsel  at  the  time  of  the 
divorce. 

c)  One  or  both  parents  insist  on  conducting  all 
communications  through  a  lawyer  to  resolve  each  and  every  problem. 

d)  One  or  both  parents  lack  knowledge  about  the 
post-separation  rights  and  obligations  of  custodial  and  non-custodial 
parents. 

e)  One  or  both  parents  lack  knowledge  about  the  needs  of 
children  for  both  financial  child  support  and  nurturing  by  both 
parents. 

f)  One  or  both  parents  lack  the  skills  necessary  to  work 
together  toward  the  best  interest  of  their  children. 

g)  One  parent  has  enrolled  the  children  in  school  or 
extracurricular  activities  under  the  surname  of  a  step-parent. 

(3)  Black-robed  child  syndrome 

a)  One  or  both  parents  attempt  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
child  through  excessive  permissiveness  and  increasingly  elaborate 
gifts,  treats,  and  entertainment  (such  as  the  Disneyland  Dad  or 
Disneyland  Mom  syndrome  among  non-custodial  parents).   Though 
apparently  benign,  this  is  a  thinly  disguised,  emotionally 
devastating,  tug-of-war  for  the  affections  of  the  child. 

b)  The  children  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  stress  from  loyalty 
conflict,  defensiveness,  deteriorating  obedience,  materialism, 
depression,  anorexia,  aggression,  acting  out,  deteriorating  school 
performance,  physical  illness,  running  away  from  home,  and  suicide 
gestures . 

c)  One  or  both  parents  ask  the  child  if  the  child  wishes  to 
exercise  parental  child  support  (scheduled  time)  with  the 
non-custodial  parent.   For  example,  a  non-custodial  parent  may  ask  if 
the  child  wants  to  exercise  the  time  scheduled  by  the  court  order. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  custodial  parent  may  give  the  child  an  appealing 
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alternative  to  the  court-ordered  parental  child  support  (scheduled 
time),  such  as  shopping  "for  that  new  Nintendo  you've  been  wanting." 
[These  are,  in  part,  examples  of  the  negative  consequences  of  using 
the  misnomer  "visitation  rights".   Instead,  parental  child  support 
should  be  viewed  as  an  court-ordered  expectation  on  all  parties.] 

d)  Parents  may  have  convinced  themselves  that  such  choices 
are  modern  "non-directive"  parenting.   They  are  not.   Such  choices 
are  an  invitation  to  the  child  to  make  the  choice  to  hurt  or 
disappoint  the  other  parent.   The  child  is  not  being  given  a  choice. 
Rather,  the  child  is  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  loyalty  conflict 
between  the  parents.   This  is  analogous  to  the  mule  starving  to  death 
while  standing  equal  distance  between  two  piles  of  corn. 

e)  A  non-custodial  parent  wants  to  base  a  modification  of 
custody  on  the  sudden,  unexplained  preference  of  the  child  to  live 
with  the  non-custodial  parent. 

f)  A  non-custodial  parent  asks  if  the  child  can  decide  to 
come  and  live  with  him  or  her,  automatically,  at  a  certain  age. 

g)  The  children  are  attempting  to  manipulate  their  parents 
to  their  material  advantage.   For  example,  "I  haven't  decided  whether 
or  not  I  can  come  this  weekend,  but  if  we  could  go  shopping  for  that 
new  Nintendo  game  ..." 

(4)  Power  model  syndrome 

a)  In  all  cases,  a  power  model  parent  has  an  obsessive  need 
to  be  "in  control". 

b)  A  power  model  parent  expresses  exceptional  bitterness 
toward  the  other  parent,  persisting  beyond  two  years. 

c)  Power  model  parents  tend  to  be  obsessed  with  placing 
fault  and  blame.   For  example,  the  other  parent  is  blamed  for  an 
endless  list  of  problems.   These  grievances  may  have  little  or  no 
bearing  on  the  well-being  of  the  child. 

d)  Power  model  parents  tend  to  be  chronically  critical. 
Nothing  is  good  enough.   No  achievement  is  worthy  of  praise. 

e)  A  power  model  parent  wants  to  punish  the  other  parent 
for  past  personal  affronts  or  injustices,  often  through  litigation, 
not  related  to  the  well-being  of  the  child.   A  power  model  parent 
seeks  moral  vindication  through  litigation  or  a  demonstration  of 
control  over  the  children. 

f)  The  case  involves  recurrent,  highly  adversarial  types  of 
litigation  (custody  battles  and  contempt  of  court).   The  power  model 
parent  tends  to  use  threats  of  litigation  to  control  the  children  and 
the  other  parent. 

g)  In  almost  all  power  model  cases,  there  was  a  pattern  of 
control-oriented  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  power  model  parent 
before  the  divorce  or  separation.   For  example,  before  the 
separation,  the  other  parent  and  children  "walked  on  egg  shells" 
around  the  power  model  parent,  in  order  to  avoid  eruptions  of  the 
latter 's  volcanic  temper. 
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h)  In  the  power  model  parent's  family  of  origin,  there  was 
an  alcoholic  parent  and  a  co-dependent  parent  or  one  parent  was 
extremely  domineering.   (If  the  non-power  model  parent  exhibits 
symptoms  of  co-dependency,  then  we  would  expect  to  see  a  pattern  of 
power  model  and  co-dependency  relationships  in  that  parent's  family 
of  origin  as  well.) 

i)  In  some  power  model  cases,  there  was  preemptive  child 
snatching  at  the  time  of  the  separation. 

j )  A  non-custodial  power  model  parent  interrogates  the 
children  at  the  beginning  of  each  scheduled  parental  child  support 
period.   A  custodial  power  model  parent  interrogates  the  children 
immediately  after  each  scheduled  parental  child  support  period.   Said 
interrogation  includes  requests  for  personal  information  about  other 
parent. 

k)  A  power  model  parent  finds  excuses  to  call  and  harass 
the  other  parent  at  inappropriate  times  at  home  and  at  work.  Such 
calls  become  more  frequent  over  time. 

1)  A  power  model  parent  calls  to  speak  with  the  children 
several  times  a  day.   A  power  model  parent  refuses  to  schedule  calls 
with  the  children.   A  power  model  parent  refuses  to  accept 
limitations  on  calls  with  the  children.   (A  variation  is  that 
children  may  be  expected  to  call  the  power  model  parent  frequently 
during  the  child's  time  with  the  other  parent.)   One  not-too-subtle 
message  conveyed  to  the  child  by  such  behavior  is  that  the  non-power 
model  parent  is  considered  incapable  of  caring  for  the  child. 

m)  On  the  other  hand,  a  power  model  parent  goes  to  great 
extremes  to  control  the  other  parent's  access  to  the  children  by 
telephone.   This  would  include  corporal  punishment  for  the  offense  of 
calling  the  other  parent.   A  classic  manifestation  of  power  model 
behavior  was  cited  by  the  Iowa  Court  of  Appeals  in  "In  Re  Marriage  of 
Downing"  (432  NW2nd  692), 

"On  numerous  occasions,  Christine  intercepted  mail  sent 
to  the  children  by  Michael  and  did  not  allow  them  to  keep 
gifts  from  their  father.  ...  and  went  as  far  as  removing 
the  telephone  from  the  house  when  she  left  the  children 
alone  so  that  they  could  not  call  their  father  or 
grandparents.   She  did  this  with  knowledge  that  [there 
might  be]  emergency  situations  where  access  to  a  phone 
would  have  been  essential." 

n)  A  power  model  parent  eavesdrops  on  child's  telephone 
conversations  with  the  other  parent.   This  may  include  carrying  on  a 
running  commentary  during  calls,  telling  the  child  to  convey  messages 
to  the  other  parent  during  calls,  or  telling  the  child  what  to  say. 

o)  A  power  model  parent  opens  and  reads  mail  sent  to  the 
children  by  the  other  parent.   Some  power  model  parents  withhold  mail 
sent  by  the  other  parent.   Some  mail  addressed  to  the  children  is 
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returned  unopened  and  marked  "refused"  or  "return  to  sender"  by  the 
power  model  parent. 

p)  A  power  model  parent  will  attempt  to  persuade  the 
children  to  call  a  subsequent  spouse  by  the  name  "dad"  or  "mom"  and 
to  use  the  surname  of  that  subsequent  spouse.   The  power  model  parent 
persists  in  enrollinc,  the  child  in  school  and  extracurricular 
activities  under  the  surname  of  the  subsequent  spouse  even  after 
being  informed  that  such  actions  are  inconsistent  with  the  child's 
legal  name  and/or  jeopardizes  the  child's  sense  of  identity. 

q)  A  power  model  parent  makes  unwanted  contact  with  other 
parent's  new  relationship  or  spouse.   Frequently,  the  initial  excuse 
for  such  contact  is  to  change  arrangements  for  parental  child  support 
(visits).   Another  "agenda"  for  such  contact  is  to  alert  and  warn  the 
other  parent's  new  relationship  or  spouse  to  all  kinds  of  terrible 
things  about  the  other  parent.   If  unsuccessful  in  disrupting  the 
other  parent's  new  relationship,  the  power  model  parent  tends  to  turn 
on  the  other  parent's  new  relationship  or  spouse  and  tell  others, 
including  the  children,  all  kinds  of  terrible  things  about  that  new 
person.   The  unwanted  contacts  often  develop  into  harassment. 

r)  A  custodial  power  model  parent  insists  that  the  other 
parent's  new  relationship  or  spouse  be  nowhere  near  the  children 
during  parental  child  support  times.   A  custodial  power  model  parent 
will  attempt  to  seek  a  court  order  to  prevent  the  other  parent's  new 
relationship  from  being  in  the  presence  of  the  children  during 
parental  child  support  times.   (A  variation  on  this  symptom  is  that 
some  power  model  parents  have  flown  into  a  rage  if  the  child  refers 
to  the  other  parent's  new  relationship  or  spouse  as  "mom"  or  "dad".) 

s)  A  power  model  parent  makes  inappropriate  comments  to  the 
children  about  the  other  parent's  new  relationship,  often  in  obscene, 
immoral,  and  crude  terminology. 

t)  Some  power  model  parents  demand  a  formal  request  before 
each  scheduled  parental  child  support  time. 

u)  Some  power  model  parents  demand  to  have  a  detailed  plan 
for  every  moment  of  the  other  parent's  time  with  the  children. 

V)  Some  power  model  parents  go  to  extremes  in  scheduling 
activities  and  appointments  during  the  other  parent's  time  with  the 
children. 

w)  Some  power  model  parents  frequently  find  excuses  to 
change  the  parental  child  support  schedule  or  the  locations  where  the 
children  are  to  be  picked  up  or  dropped  off. 

X)  A  power  model  parent  belittles  the  other  parent's 
employment,  work  habits,  tastes,  clothing,  cleanliness,  home,  and 
vehicle. 

y)  A  power  model  parent  makes  inappropriately  revealing 
remarks  about  the  adult  relationship  between  the  parents  during  the 
marriage  and  the  divorce. 

z)  A  power  model  parent  punishes  the  children  by  saying, 
"If  you  continue  to  misbehave  like  this,  you'll  grow  up  to  be  just 
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like  your  father."   This  creates  an  association  in  which  "bad" 
behavior  is  associated  with  the  other  parent.   (A  variation  on  this 
symptom  is  discrimination  against  the  sibling  who  most  identifies 
with  or  bears  the  strongest  physical  resemblance  to  the  other 
parent. ) 

aa)  The  child  is  encouraged  by  the  power  model  parent  to 
"keep  secrets"  from  the  other  parent  or  is  told  not  to  tell  the  other 
parent  about  a  certain  matter.   Many  such  children  become  noticeably 
anxious  and  hesitant  if  asked  a  casual  question  about  something 
related  to  his  or  her  life  while  in  the  care  of  the  power  model 
parent . 

bb)  A  custodial  power  model  parent  will  relocate  the 
children  far  from  the  non-custodial  parent  without  a  compelling 
career  reason  for  doing  so.   Many  such  relocations  will  to  be  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  United  States,  creating  a  physical  obstruction  to 
continued  access.   In  many  such  cases,  the  power  model  parent  fails 
to  provide  the  non-custodial  parent  with  the  new  address  (in 
violation  of  710.6,  the  second  unnumbered  paragraph,  the  Code  of 
Iowa).   Some  power  model  parents  move  frequently  without  leaving  a 
forwarding  address. 

cc)  Often,  prior  to  separation  or  discussion  of  divorce, 
the  power  model  parent  had  an  "enemies  list"  and  expected  "friends" 
to  dislike  those  enemies  as  much  as  the  power  model  parent  did.   This 
is  often  visible  in  past  family  and  work  relationships.   When  this 
behavior  pattern  is  later  applied  to  access  denial,  a  power  model 
parent  will  consider  the  other  parent  to  be  such  an  "enemy"; 
generalize  that  opinion  to  the  other  parent's  friends,  parents,  and 
extended  family;  and  draw  around  the  power  model  parent  a  tight  knit 
circle  of  those  who  share  in  despising  said  "enemies". 

dd)  A  power  model  parent  will  practice  ostracism  or 
"shunning"  of  enemies  and  demand  that  other  members  of  the  household 
join  in  the  ostracism. 

ee)  A  power  model  parent  punishes  the  children  if  they  do 
not  give  verbal  assent  to  the  power  model  parent's  views  on  the  other 
parent.   Such  punishments  tend  to  be  excessive  and  disproportionate 
to  the  offense,  such  as  corporal  punishment  for  mentioning  the  other 
parent's  name,  saying  something  positive  about  the  other  parent,  or 
failing  to  agree  with  negative  remarks  about  the  other  parent. 

ff)  A  power  model  parent  goes  to  great  lengths  in  an 
attempt  to  manipulate  the  attitude  of  the  children  toward  the  other 
parent,  including  corporal  punishment,  shunning,  material  rewards  for 
negative  behavior  toward  the  other  parent,  and  compromising 
discipline  in  order  to  buy  the  child's  loyalty.   Compromising  on 
discipline  is  often  carried  to  the  extreme  of  allowing  and  enabling 
even  early  adolescent  children  to  stay  out  as  late  as  they  like, 
become  involved  in  sexual  relationships,  and  otherwise  exercise  total 
autonomy  over  their  lives.   (The  distinction  between  ee  and  ff  is 
that  children  showing  the  former  symptom  may  say  negative  things 
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about  the  non-power  model  parent,  but  act  differently  in  the  presence 
of  that  parent,  especially  after  being  away  from  the  power  model 
parent  for  several  days.   Children  showing  the  latter  symptom  have 
deeply  held  negative  convictions  about  the  other  parent.) 

gg)  The  most  extreme  cases  of  the  power  model  of  behavior 
have  been  identified  as  the  "parental  alienation  syndrome"  (Richard 
Gardner,  Parental  Alienation  Syndrome).   In  these  cases,  the  parent 
with  possession  of  the  child  will  go  to  great  lengths  to  persuade  the 
child  to  join  that  parent  in  hating  and  resisting  all  contact  with 
the  other  parent.   These  extreme  cases  of  power  model  behavior  may  be 
manifested  in  persuading  the  child  to  make  false  allegations  of  child 
sexual  abuse  against  the  other  parent.   (If  the  client  claims  to  have 
been  falsely  accused  of  abuse,  but  no  other  power  model  factors  are 
present,  then  the  claim  of  a  false  allegation  is  not  supported  by 
this  assessment.) 

hh)  A  power  model  parent  would  be  able  to  rationalize 
violence  against  the  other  parent  on  such  grounds  as  "He  deserved 
it."  or  "It  was  necessary  to  get  her  attention."   The  power  model 
parent  may  persuade  others,  possibly  including  the  children,  to 
threaten  or  carry  out  violence  or  property  crimes  against  the  other 
parent. 

Extensive  work  has  been  done  on  documentation  of  symptoms, 
identification  of  degrees  and  distinctions  among  these  these 
symptoms,  formulation  and  support  of  the  diagnosis,  effective 
remedies  of  the  four  diagnoses  of  child  access  interference  (see 
appendix  4,  page  19),  minimizing  litigation,  and  the  qualifications 
for  an  access  counselor  by  the  National  Access  Counselor 
Accreditation  Committee,  Inc.  and  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement 
Project.   The  Bylaws  of  the  National  Access  Counselor  Accreditation 
Committee,  Inc.  and  the  reports  of  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement 
Project  will  be  made  available  on  request. 

Conclusion 

I  encourage  you  to  consider  neutral  drop-off  centers  and  access 
counseling  as  alternatives  to  litigation  to  resolve  child  access 
problems.   Please  consider  the  possibility  that  a  court  order  for 
neutral  drop-off  would  provide  objective  documentation  that  the 
children  were  or  were  not  provided  for  scheduled  access  (visitation), 
just  as  payment  of  financial  child  support  through  the  Clerk  of  Court 
or  the  Collection  Services  Center  provides  objective  documentation  of 
those  payments. 

Neutral  drop-off  would  also  be  useful  to  monitor  future 
compliance  with  access  (visitation)  orders.   Therefore,  it  might  be 
useful  to  your  clients  to  include  neutral  drop-off  as  a  remedy  for 
contempt  or  a  modification  to  enforce  child  access. 
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Appendix  2 

Sample  neutral  drop-off  contract 

including  variables 

CONTRACT  FOR  USE  OF  NEUTRAL 
DROP-OFF/PICK-UP  CENTER 

This  contract  is  made  between  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project 
and  [name],  custodial/physical  care  parent  for  the  use  of  the  neutral 
drop-off /pick-up  center  for  exchange  of  [children]  for  parental  child 
support  (visitation). 

1.  The  entire  contract  between  the  parties  is  contained  in  this 
contract  document.   This  contract  supercedes  all  prior  contracts  and 
written  or  oral  agreements  between  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement 
Project  and  [name]. 

2.  The  services  provided  by  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project 
pursuant  to  this  contract  is  the  use  of  the  neutral  drop-off /pick-up 
center,  located  in  First  Christian  Church,  25th  and  University,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  (hereafter,  "the  Center")  for  exchange  of  [children]  for 
parental  child  support  (visitation).   By  the  signature  of  [name]  on 
this  contract,  the  custodial/physical  care  parent  agrees  to  abide  by 
the  rules  and  procedures  contained  in  this  contract  for  use  of  the 
Center. 

3.  Parental  child  support  (visitation)  has  been  established 
between  [non-cust  name],  the  non-custodial/physical  care  parent  and 
[children]  by 

a)  a  court  order  in  the  case  of  In  Re  Marriage  of  [name]  and 

[non-cust  name],  case  number  CD  00-00000,  filed  with  the  

County  District  Court  on  or  about  the  day  of  ,  19 . 

b)  a  mediated  agreement  between  [name]  and  [non-cust  name],  dated 

,  19 which  is  attached  hereto  and  incorporated  within 

this  contract. 

c)  a  court  order  in  the  case  of  In  Re  Marriage  of  [name]  and 
[non-cust  name],  case  number  CD  00-00000,  filed  with  the 


County  District  Court  on  or  about  the  day  of  ,  19 , 

supplemented  by  a  mediated  agreement  between  [name]  and  [non-cust 

name],  dated  ,  19 which  is  attached  hereto  and 

incorporated  as  part  of  this  contract. 

4.  The  Center  shall  be  used  for  the  exercise  of  alternating 
weekend  parental  child  support  (visitation)  as  provided  by  said  order 
/  mediated  agreement. 

5.  The  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project  contracts  to  have  the 
Center  in  First  Christian  Church,  25th  and  University,  Des  Moines, 
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Iowa,  open  and  available  each  Friday  and  Sunday  from  6:00  pro  to  9:00 
pm  through  May  31,  1993.   The  Center  is,  and  shall  remain  for  the 
duration  of  this  contract,  a  licensed  day  care  facility.   The  Center 
will  be  reasonably  clean  and  safe  from  hazards.   At  said  times,  the 
Center  shall  be  staffed  by  a  Center  Supervisor  and  one  volunteer. 
The  Center  staff  shall  be  qualified  child  care  providers.   The  Center 
Supervisor  shall  have  completed  first  aid  and  mandatory  child  abuse 
reporter  training  within  the  past  five  years.   The  Center  shall  be 
heated  or  cooled  to  appropriate  temperatures  at  all  times  that  the 
Center  is  in  use. 

6.  The  Center  Supervisor  shall  endeavor  to  assure  that  [children] 
are  picked  up  only  by  [name]  or  [non-cust  neime],  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  this  contract.   Pursuant  to  that  goal,  the  Center 
Supervisor  may  request  photo  identification  of  any  individual  who  is 
not  familiar  to  the  Center  Supervisor.   The  Center  Supervisor  shall 
not  intentionally  permit  any  party  other  than  [name]  or  [non-cust 
name]  to  pick  up  [children]  from  the  Center,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  this  contract. 

7.  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project  contracts  to  notify  [name]  at 
the  telephone  number  [telephone  #]  thirty-five  minutes  after  the 
scheduled  drop-off  time  for  [children]  if  [non-cust  name]  has  not  yet 
arrived  to  pick  up  [children].   At  that  time,  [name]  will  be  asked  to 
remain  near  [telephone  #].   If  [non-cust  neune)  has  not  picked  up 
[children]  by  fifty  (50)  minutes  after  the  scheduled  drop-off  time, 
the  Center  will  call  [name]  again  at  [telephone  #]  to  ask  [name]  to 
return  to  the  Center  and  retrieve  [children].   If  [name]  can  not  be 
reached  by  fifty  (50)  minutes  after  the  scheduled  drop-off  time,  then 
the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project  shall  notify  [name]'s  emergency 
back-up  designees  to  retrieve  [children].   (See  section  13  of  this 
contract.)   If  neither  [name],  [non-cust  name],  nor  [name]'s 
emergency  back-up  numbers  can  be  reached,  then  [children]  shall  be 
considered  abandoned  and  the  Center  Supervisor  will  take  appropriate 
action  for  temporary  placement  of  [children],  which  may  include: 
contacting  Child  Protective  Services;  contacting  Polk  County  Juvenile 
Court;  contacting  the  Des  Moines  Police;  or  making  other  appropriate 
arrangements . 

8.  In  writing  this  contract  with  the  custodial/physical  care 
parent  and  a  similar  contract  with  the  non-custodial/physical  care 
parent,  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  two  contracts  by  terminating 
services  to  any  parent  who  violates  the  contract,  and  providing  the 
facility  as  a  neutral  location  for  exchange  of  the  children,  the  Iowa 
Access  Enforcement  Project  is  endeavoring  to  take  all  reasonable 
steps  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  custodial/physical  care  parent,  the 
non-custodial/physical  care  parent,  and  the  children.   The  Iowa 
Access  Enforcement  Project  is  responsible  for  normal  child  care 
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during  the  time  [children]  is/are  present  in  the  Center  and  for  the 
other  written  obligations  of  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project 
contained  in  this  contract.   For  all  other  purposes,  [name]  and 
[non-cust  name]  are  solely  responsible  for  the  care,  safety,  health, 
and  well  being  of  [children]  before,  during,  and  after  [children]  are 
dropped  off  at  and  picked  up  from  the  Center.   [name]  specifically 
indemnifies  and  holds  harmless  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project, 
First  Christian  Church,  University  Place  Child  Care  Center,  the  Iowa 
Department  of  Human  Services,  Fathers  for  Equal  Rights,  Inc.,  and  any 
agency  involved  in  mediation  of  an  agreement  for  parental  child 
support  (visitation)  and  their  agents,  employees,  and  volunteers  of 
and  from  any  and  all  claims,  demands,  actions,  or  causes  of  action  of 
whatever  nature  arising  out  of  or  by  reason  of  personal  property 
damage,  bodily  injury,  or  any  suit  brought  by  any  person  due  to 
accident,  injury,  or  loss  arising  from  participation  in  the  Iowa 
Access  Enforcement  Project  or  the  Center. 

9.  [name]  agrees  to  drop  [children]  off  at  the  Center  every  other 
Friday  promptly  at  00:00  pm,  sign  the  enrollment  form,  then  leave  the 
Center  and  proceed  to  a  location  not  less  than  three  city  blocks  from 
the  Center. 

10.  [name]  agrees  not  to  attempt  to  speak  to,  establish  visual 
contact  with,  confront,  harass,  follow,  drive  by,  physically  block 
access  to  the  Center,  or  otherwise  interfere  with  [non-cust  name]'s 
attempts  to  pick  up  [children]  from  the  Center,  before,  during,  or 
after  [non-cust  name]'s  arrival  at  the  Center. 

11.  [name]  agrees  that  if  inadvertent  contact  is  made  with 
[non-cust  name]  at  the  Center,  [name]  will  immediately  leave  the 
Center  without  speaking  to  or  making  physical  contact  with  [non-cust 
name ] . 

12.  [name]  agrees  that  upon  leaving  the  Center,  [name]  will 
proceed  to  [address]  within  thirty-five  (35)  minutes  after  the  time 
scheduled  for  drop-off  of  [children]  at  the  Center.   By  no  later 
than,  00:00  [name]  will  be  at  [address]  and  be  ready  to  answer 
[telephone  #].   If  called  and  asked  to  stand  by,  [name]  agrees  to 
wait  at  [address]  to  answer  [telephone  #]  for  another  fifteen  (15) 
minutes.   If  called  at  fifty  (50)  minutes  after  the  scheduled 
drop-off  time,  [name]  agrees  to  return  to  the  Center  to  retrieve 
[children] . 

13.  [name]  designates  and  authorizes  as  emergency  back-up 
contacts  to  retrieve  [children]  from  the  Center  if  [non-cust  name] 
has  not  picked  [children]  up  by  fifty  (50)  minutes  after  the 
scheduled  drop-off  time,  and  if  [name]  can  not  be  reached  at 
[telephone  # ] : 
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a)  ,  who  lives  at  ,  and 

may  be  reached  at  the  telephone  number  ;  and 

b)  ,  who  lives  at  ,  and 

may  be  reached  at  the  telephone  number  . 

.  Signatories  understand  that  the  non-custodial  parent  is  also 
designating  emergency  back-up  contacts. 

14.  If  [children]  will  not  be  available  for  parental  child 
support  (visitation)  on  a  scheduled  weekend,  [name]  agrees  to  call 
the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project  at  515-277-8789  at  least 
forty-eight  (48)  hours  in  advance  or  mail  a  written  notification  to 
the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project  at  3623  Douglas  Avenue,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50310-5345,  at  least  seventy- two  (72)  hours  before  the 
scheduled  drop-off  time.   If  [children]  will  not  be  available  for  the 
scheduled  parental  child  support  (visitation)  because  of  an  illness, 
the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project  will  be  informed  accordingly. 
The  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project  is  not  responsible  for  notifying 
[non-cust  name]  of  the  change  in  plans  for  parental  child  support 
(visitation).   [name]  is  encouraged  to  provide  the  appropriate  notice 
to  [non-cust  name]  and  offer  to  schedule  a  make-up  weekend, 
[children]  shall  not  be  dropped  off  at  the  Center  if  ill  with:  a)  a 
temperature  of  100  degrees  of  fever  or  more;  or  b)  actively  ill, 
which  would  include  repeated  vomiting,  diarrhea,  severe  or  croupy 
cough,  labored  or  rapid  breathing;  jaundice;  pinkeye;  headache  and 
stiff  neck;  or  if  the  child  is  obviously  very  ill. 

15.  [name]  agrees  to  call  the  Center  at  515-255-2531  on  Friday 
evening  if  [name]  will  be  late  to  drop  [children]  off  or  on  Sunday 
evening  if  [name]  will  be  late  to  pick  [children]  up. 

16.  [name]  agrees  to  pick  up  the  children  on  alternate  Sunday 
evenings,  as  provided  by  the  court  order  /  mediated  agreement, 
promptly  at  00:00  pm.   However,  [name]  agrees  not  to  arrive  at  the 
Center  before  00:00  pm  on  Sunday  evenings.   If  [name]  does  arrive 
early  and  encounters  [non-cust  name]  at  that  time,  [name]  agrees  to 
leave  the  Center  immediately  without  speaking  to  or  making  physical 
contact  with  [non-cust  name].   If  [name]  has  not  picked  up  [children] 
within  fifteen  (20)  minutes  of  the  scheduled  pick-up  time,  then 
[non-cust  name]  will  be  called  and  asked  to  stand  by.   If  [name]  has 
not  picked  up  [children]  within  thirty  (35)  minutes  of  the  scheduled 
pick-up  time,  [non-cust  name]  will  be  asked  to  return  to  the  center 
and  retrieve  [children].   If  neither  parent  can  be  reached  at  that 
time,  then  the  emergency  back-up  contacts  cited  in  section  13  of  this 
contract  shall  be  called  and  asked  to  retrieve  [children]  from  the 
Center.  If   neither  parent  nor  the  emergency  back-up  designees  can  be 
reached,  then  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this  contract  shall  be 
applied. 
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17.  [name]  agrees  to  provide  and  sign  completed  health 
information  and  related  authorization  forms.   [name]  agrees  to  notify 
the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project  at  any  time  [children]  are  placed 
on  medication  and  to  provide  such  medication  and  written  instructions 
if  administration  of  medication  will  be  needed  during  the  scheduled 
parental  child  support  (visitation). 

18.  [name]  agrees  to  notify  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project' 
at  515-277-8789  if  [children]  become  ill  with  a  contagious  illness 
within  seventy-two  (72)  hours  after  leaving  the  Center. 

19.  [name]  agrees  to  note  on  the  enrollment  form  if  a  bag  is 
provided  containing  clothing,  special  food,  toys,  or  medicine.   It 
will  not  be  the  job  of  the  Center  staff  to  verify  what  is  in  such  a 
bag  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  parental  child  support 
(visitation).   However,  the  Center  staff  may  note  on  the  enrollment 
form  that  the  bag  was  or  was  not  provided  as  stated  on  the  enrollment 
form. 

20.  [name]  agrees  to  refrain  from  using  corporal  punishment  on 
[children]  and  from  using  obscene,  profane,  or  abusive  language  or 
conduct  while  on  the  premises  of  the  Center  or  the  Iowa  Access 
Enforcement  Project  or  from  using  obscene,  profane,  or  abusive 
language  or  conduct  while  speaking  to  the  Center  staff  or  Iowa  Access 
Enforcement  Project  staff  by  telephone. 

21.  [name]  has  been  notified  and  understands  that  the  Center  and 
the  Iowa  Access  Counseling  Project  can. document  the  failure  of 
[non-cust  name]  to  produce  [children]  at  the  end  of  the  scheduled 
parental  child  support  (visitation)  time,  but  have  no  other 
enforcement  authority.   If  [children]  have  been  dropped  off  late  or 
not  dropped  off  at  all,  that  fact  will  be  documented  on  the 
enrollment  form  and  said  documentation  will  be  made  available  to 
[name]  and  [name]'s  legal  counsel.   [name]  will  also  be  advised  to 
contact  the  access  counselor  supervising  the  case  on  behalf  of  the 
Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project. 

22.  [name]  understands  that  the  Center  charges  a  fee  of  $5.00  for 
each  use  of  the  Center.   Said  fees  cover  the  operating  costs  of  the 
Center  and  the  salary  of  the  Center  staff.   For  this  case,  the  $5.00 

fee  is  to  be  paid  by  .   Payment  is  expected  on  the 

date  [children]  are  exchanged.   The  Center  staff  is  not  authorized  to 
extend  credit.   The  Center  staff  shall  notify  the  access  counselor 
supervising  the  case  of  the  failure  of  clients  to  pay  for  use  of  the 
Center. 

23.  [name]  agrees  that  should  [name]  or  [non-cust  name]  fail  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  this  contract,  then  the  contract  shall  be 
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terminated  immediately.   In  the  event  of  such  failure,  the  Iowa 
Access  Enforcement  Project  shall  promptly  notify  [name]  and  [non-cust 
name]  in  writing  at  their  last  known  addresses. 

24.   If  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project  or  the  Center  violates 
the  terms  of  this  contract  or  otherwise  discriminates  against  [name], 
then  [name]  may  file  a  grievance  with  the  Regional  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project.   A  grievance  form  will  be 
furnished  upon  request. 


Iowa  Access  Enforcement  Project       [name], 

3623  Douglas  Avenue  Custodial/Physical  Care  Parent 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50310-5345  [address] 

[city /state/ zip] 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this  day  of  ,  1992. 


NOTARY  PUBLIC  IN  AND 
FOR  THE  STATE  OF  IOWA 


Variables:  [name]  =  legal  name  of  custodial/physical  care  parent 
[children]  =  name  of  children  using  the  Center 
custodial/physical  care 
[address] 
[telephone  #] 
[non-cust  name]  =  legal  name  of 

non-custodial/physical  care  parent 
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Appendix  3 

Schedules  for  sharing  the  time  and  responsibilities  of  caring 
for  and  nurturing  the  child  should  be  designed  -  as  nearly  as 
possible  -  to  preserve  the  child's  relationship  with  each  parent.   A 
time  chart,  graphing  the  days  of  the  week  and  hours  of  the  day,  can 
demonstrate  the  percentage  of  time  and  responsibilities  each  parent 
assumed  toward  the  child.   A  relationship  questionnaire  (see  appendix 
2)  is  also  useful  in  quantifying  relationships. 

As  one  prepares  such  documentation,  one  should  be  conscious  of 
differences  in  verbal  skills  and  patterns  of  particular  clients  and 
of  men  and  women  in  general  (see  You  Just  Don't  Understands . 

Joint  physical  care  should  be  given  all  due  consideration  as 
warranted  by  the  interest  of  preserving  the  child's  relationship  with 
each  parent.   Several  widely  reported  studies  of  children  not  in 
age-appropriate  joint  physical  care  situations,  as  well  as  studies 
which  have  singled  out  families  with  a  history  of  domestic  violence, 
reported  negative  outcomes  in  joint  physical  care  situations.   Such 
reports  may  be  valid,  but  their  lessons  should  be  applied 
appropriately.   Studies  of  children  in  joint  physical  care  which  have 
not  singled  out  age-inappropriate  and  domestic  violence  situations 
repeatedly  demonstrate  that  children  appear  to  have  have  adjusted 
extremely  well  to  joint  physical  care. 

When  a  less  equal  sharing  of  time  is  appropriate,  we  recommend: 

a)  every  other  weekend,  6:00  pm  Friday  through  8:00  pm  Sunday; 

b)  one  week  night  per  week  from  6:00  to  8:00; 

c)  four  full  weeks  in  the  summer; 

d)  Fathers ' /Mothers '  Day  and  [date]  (father 's /mother 's  birthday) 
each  year; 

e)  in  odd  numbered  years  Memorial  Day,  Labor  Day,  and  Christmas 
Eve  until  10:00  am  on  December  25;  and  New  Years  Eve  until  10:00  am 
on  January  1; 

f)  in  even  numbered  years  Easter,  Fourth  of  July  until  10:00  am 
on  July  5,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day  until  10:00  am  on 
December  26; 

g)  child's  birthday  in  even/odd  years; 

h)  the  scheduled  holidays  in  d,  e,  f,  and  g  take  precedence  over 
scheduled  weekends; 

i)  the  parents  shall  share  the  right  to  take  the  child  to  school 
and  extra-curricular  activities  and  to  attend  parent-teacher 
conferences; 

j)  if  one  of  the  preceding  scheduled  visits  is  missed  due  to  the 
child's  illness,  extra-curricular  activities,  or  schedule  conflict, 
then  the  parents  shall  schedule  a  make-up  visit;  and 

k)  scheduled  weekly  telephone  contact  with  the  child. 
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Appendix  4 
Remedies  for  access  denial 

Effective  non-litigation  remedies 

Documentation  -  Teach  the  client  to  keep  a  journal,  calendar,  a 
telephone  log,  photocopies  of  correspondence,  and,  when  appropriate, 
tape  recordings. 

Counseling  -  The  appropriate  treatment  of  situational  depression 
is  cognitive  therapy  and  empowerment.  We  are  teaching  an  attitude,  a 
different  way  of  perceiving  the  other  parent,  and  a  set  of  skills. 

Education  -  The  counselor's  role  is  educational.   We  educate  the 
client  about  the  child's  need  for  a  continuing  relationship  with  both 
parents;  the  importance  of  redirecting  their  attention  to  the 
clients 's  relationship  with  the  child  rather  than  anger  toward  the 
other  parent;  and  various  skills. 

Communication  skills  -  Active  or  reflective  listening, 
letter-writing  skills,  and  setting  boundaries  for  conversations 
contribute  to  more  constructive  communications. 

Parenting  skills  -  Many  non-custodial  parents  are  anxious  about 
exercising  discipline.   Some  lack  necessary  parenting  skills. 

Anger  management  -  Referral  to  anger/stress  management  program. 

Counselor  intervention  through  a  letter  to  other  parent  to 
educate  the  other  parent  about  1)  the  importance  to  the  child  of 
preserving  relationships  or  2)  legal  rights  and  obligations. 

Mediation  -  for  developing  parental  child  support  plans. 

Referral  to  other  services  (support  groups,  neutral  drop-off, 
supervised  visitation)  and  community  services  (specialized 
counseling,  classes,  and/or  treatment  programs). 

Less  adversarial  litigation  options 

Some  forms  of  litigation  are  highly  adversarial,  putting  the 
respondent  in  fear  of  a  jail  term  for  contempt  of  court  or  losing 
custody.   For  the  first  three  diagnoses  of  child  access  interference, 
contempt  or  a  petition  for  modification  of  custody  would  not  be 
recommended  as  a  first  option. 

For  example,  if  the  problem  is  adjustment  difficulty  arising 
from  lingering  anxiety  over  the  recent  litigation,  adding  more 
litigation  is  going  to  reinforce,  rather  than  alleviate,  the  problem. 
Contempt  or  a  petition  for  modification  might  serve  the  purpose  of 
educating  a  parent  about  his  or  her  responsibilities  related  to  child 
access,  but  that  is  a  terribly  expensive  and  inefficient  means  of 
achieving  said  education. 

Where  one  parent  refuses  to  comply  with  anything  short  of  a 
court  order,  please  consider  less  adversarial  litigation  options. 
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such  as:  a  motion  for  declaratory  ruling  to  clarify  an  access 
(visitation)  order;  a  motion  for  an  order  to  participate  in 
mediation;  a  petition  for  modification  for  make-up  time;  or  an 
application  for  the  alternatives  to  contempt,  such  as  make-up  time 
[598.23  (2)  b  of  the  Code  of  Iowa]. 

Specific  remedy  for  the  power  model  syndrome 

At  least  initially,  it  is  preferable  to  disengage  the  parties 
from  litigation  and  seek  voluntary  participation  in  a  psychological 
evaluation  and  treatment.   A  power  model  parent  thrives  on  the 
adversarial  system  of  justice.   High  adversarial  litigation,  such  as 
contempt  or  custody  modifications  put  power  model  parents  in  the  role 
of  martyr  (i.e.,  Morgan-Foertich)  and  have  built-in  legal  advantages 
for  the  power  model  parent,  such  as  high  evidentiary  standards  and 
the  burden  to  prove  the  "intent"  of  the  power  model  parent  or  a 
substantial  and  permanent  change  in  circumstances.   Thus,  high 
adversarial  litigation  tends  to  be  counterproductive  in  power  model 
cases . 

Even  if  the  non-power  model  parent  "wins"  a  round  in  court,  in 
our  system  of  justice,  the  power  model  parent  can  always  resort  to  an 
appeal  or  a  new  form  of  litigation  (ultimately,  child  abuse 
allegations) . 

Instead  of  high  adversarial  forms  of  litigation,  seek  voluntary 
participation  in  evaluation  and  treatment.   If  such  voluntary 
participation  in  evaluation  and  treatment  can  not  be  elicited,  then 
it  may  be  necessary  to  seek  a  court  order  for  an  evaluation  by  a 
psychologist  or  psychiatrist  qualified  to  diagnose  power  model 
syndrome  and  parental  alienation  syndrome.   The  counselor's 
documentation  is  likely  to  be  very  useful  in  obtaining  the  court 
order  for  a  psychological  evaluation. 

Once  power  model  behavior  has  been  diagnosed  in  an  objective 
examination,  then  a  treatment  plan  should  be  designed  for  the  power 
model  parent,  the  children,  and  the  non-power  model  parent.   The 
non-power  model  parent  frequently  suffers  from  varying  degrees  of 
co-dependency.   In  extreme  cases,  the  children  will  require  virtual 
"deprogramming. 

Any  litigation  from  that  point  forward  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  treatment  program  and  progress  therein.   It  is  important 
that  any  further  litigation  pursued  be  designed  for  specific  purposes 
related  to  treatment: 

a)  A  restraining  order  against  specific  behaviors  of  the  power 
model  parent  -  documented  by  the  treatment  counselors  -  which  would 
be  a  barrier  to  successful  treatment  of  the  children; 
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b)  A  court  order  for  use  of  a  neutral  drop-off/pick-up  center 
for  exchange  of  the  children;  /f  "^  "H  t-enter 

c)  A  motion  to  clarify  or  a  motic 


parent-teacher  conferences,  and  related  matters." 

d)  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  compel  access  to  the  child. 

Low  adversarial  litigation  has  a  moderate  burden  of  proof  (for 
example,  for  a  clarification,  merely  showing  that  the  parents  do  not 
agree  on  the  definition  of  "reasonable"),  so  such  cases  are  winnable. 
If  power  model  parents  learn  that  they  can  not  win  a  certain  type  of 
litigation  they  are  likely  to  redirect  their  behavior  to  avoid  that 
type  of  litigation. 
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WRITTEN  TESTIMONY 

OF 

ROBERT   FERSH,    EXECUTIVE   DIRECTOR 

OF  THE 
FOOD  RESEARCH  AND  ACTION   CENTER 


In  April  of  1994,  FRA.C  working  jointly  with  members  of  the  Campaign  to  L. 
Childhood  Hunger  developed  a  statement  on  welfare  reform.    This  testimony  is. 
reflective  of  our  views  and  those  of  the  Campaign  to  End  Childhood  Hunger,  (see 
attachment  A)    Ovir  statement  supports  the  following: 

o         Work  shovild  be  promoted  -  especially  a  broad  expansion  of 
job  opporttmity. 

o         Disincentives  for  the  participation  of  two  parent  families  in 
AFDC  should  be  removed. 

o         Quality,  affordable  child  care  is  necessary. 

o         Quality,  affordable  health  care  is  necessary. 

o         Quality  education  and  training  programs  are  necessary. 

o         Welfare  reform  must  create  real  jobs  with  reetl  world 
salaries  and  benefits. 

o         Child  support  enforcement  should  also  be  improved. 

c  A  gviaranteed  Tnin-;..,iim  benefit  is  necessary  when  it  is  not 

in  the  best  interest  of  the  family  to  have  a  single  parent 
work  outside  the  home. 

o         Ultimately,  welfare  reform  should  do  no  barm. 


We  oppose  the  following: 

o         fixed  arbitrary  time  limits. 

o  child  exclusions  provisions  which  would  deny  additional 

AFDC  benefits  for  children  bom  to  a  woman  already 
receiving  benefits, 

o         financing  the  proposal  on  the  backs  of  the  poor  or  legal 
immigrants. 

All  across  the  country,  people  who  care  for  the  himgry  have  avraited 
Congressional  action  on  welfare  reform  with  great  trepidation.  Within  the  anti-hunger 
movement  --  national  organizations,  state  and  local  coalitions,  people  with  low- 
incomes,  and  direct  service  providers  ~  there  is  a  pervasive  concern  that  many  of  the 
proposals  before  the  Congress,  including  the  Administration's  proposal,  H.R.  4605,  The 
Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994,  have  not  been  designed  to  reflect  the  diverse 
nature  and  needs  of  the  very  people  these  proposals  are  intended  to  assist.  Many 
groups  actually  believe  some  of  these  proposals  will  increase  the  already 
unacceptable  levels  of  hunger  througbovtt  the  country. 
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Welfare  reform  done  properly,  can  be  an  important  element  of  an  overall 
approach  to  eradicating  hunger  and  poverty.  If  not  designed  and  implemented 
appropriately,  however,  so-caUed  "welfare  reform"  efforts  coiild  leave  more  families  and 
children  in  need  than  there  are  today.  We  are  deeply  concerned  about  proposals 
which  include  such  policies  as  time  limits,  child  exclusion  and  financing  mechanisms 
dependent  upon  the  redesign  or  reduction  of  benefits  for  low-income  families, 
individuals  and  legal  immigrants.  We  believe  such  proposals  will  add  to  the  lines  at 
the  doors  of  emergency  food  banks. 

The  welfare  reform  debate  to  date  has  been  fociised  on  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  program  (AFDC).  Contrary  to  public  perception,  AFDC  serves 
about  five  percent  of  the  population.  Two-thirds  of  those  served  (9.3  million)  are 
children. 

The  number  of  people  receiving  AFDC  has  increased  fi'om  11.1  million  in  1975 
to  13.6  million  in  1992.  Despite  this  increase,  federal  spending  for  AFDC  benefits  has 
not  increased  significantly  in  real  terms  (firom  $21.3  billion  in  1975  to  $22.2  billion  in 
1992).  This  represented  1.5  percent  of  all  federal  spending  in  1975  compared  to  1.1 
percent  in  1992.  According  to  1992  data  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  36.9  million  Americans  --  14.5%  of  the  popvilation  ~  axe  living  in 
poverty.  Poverty  is  defined  as  an  annual  income  of  $11,304  for  a  family  of  three  which 
is  the  size  of  an  average  AFDC  family.  Yet,  in  42  states,  combined  AFDC  and  food 
stamp  benefits  are  below  75%  of  poverty. 


I.  Fixed  Arbitrary  Time  Limits  are  Unacceptable. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  about  any  proposal  which  seeks  to  time  limit  the 
receipt  of  public  assistance.  The  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994,  wUl  ban  further 
cash  assistance,  potentially  for  life,  to  a  parent  who  has  received  AFDC  for  a  total  of 
two  years.  Should  a  parent  use  up  their  two  years  of  eligibility  for  AFDC,  he  or  she 
theoretically  would  be  eligible  for  a  subsidized  job  and  child  care  The  Republican 
plan,  H.R.3500,  and  the  Mainstream  Forum  bill,  H.R4414  include  more  punitive  time 
limits.  As  a  policy,  time  limits  promote  the  myth  that  welfare  is  a  way  of  life  for  the 
majority  of  people  receiving  AFDC.  The  reality  is  that  more  than  half  the  women  on 
AFDC  use  the  program  for  less  than  one  year  before  entering  the  job  market  or 
obtaining  adequate  child  support.  Time  limits  also  assume  the  majority  of  AFDC 
recipients  must  be  forced  to  work.  Our  experience  indicates  that  recipients  v\rant  to 
work  and  would  work  if  the  employment  opportunity  includes  real  wages  and 
adequate  benefits. 

Time  limits  assume  a  "one  size  fits  all'  approach.  They  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  needs  of  individuals.  For  example,  the  woman  vnth  a  college  degree 
forced  onto  AFDC  due  to  death  or  divorce  will  not  necessarily  require  the  same 
amount  of  education  or  training  as  a  teen  mother  struggling  to  complete  high  school. 
Nor  should  a  parent  with  a  chronically  iU  child  be  held  to  the  same  stcindard  as  a 
woman  with  two  healthy  school  age  children.  We  believe  there  may  be  instances 
where  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  family  to  force  the  parent  to  work  after  two 
years.  The  welfare  reform  system  must  be  flexible  enough  to  respond  to  these 
circumst£knces.  Although  the  Clinton  plan  ofiers  limited  extensions  and  deferrals,  the 
imposition  of  a  ten  percent  cap  on  the  number  of  extensions  a  state  may  grant 
reinforces  the  rigid  and  arbitrary  nature  of  the  time  limit. 

Proposing  time  limits  Eissumes  emergency  food  programs  vihll  be  able  to  satisfy 
any  unmet  needs.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  feeir  that  time  limits  will  only  exacerbate 
the  problem  of  hunger  and  enlarge  the  lines  at  soup  kitchens  and  emergency  feeding 
piogiaias.  A  recent  survey  by  the  Second  Harvest  National  Food  Bank  Network 
reveals  that  the  amount  of  food  being  distributed  by  emergency  providers  is 
tremendous,  but  that  the  amount  is  not  enough  to  meet  present  need.  Furthermore, 
Second  Harvest  reports  their  national  donations  have  declined  by  30%  this  year. 
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The  administrative  resources  (staff  and  financial  resources)  required  to 
implement  Cme  limits  -  for  monitoring  and  penalizing  those  individuals  who  do  not 
meet  these  new  arbitrary  rules  -  are  excessive  and  not  a  good  use  of  resources. 
Under  any  time  limited  proposal,  AFDC  program  administrators  will  spend  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  calculating  the  numbers  of  months  recipients  spend  on  and 
off  AFDC  and  the  sanctions  to  be  imposed,  time  that  could  and  should  be  spent  on  the 
intensive  case  management  required  to  address  the  needs  of  those  living  in  poverty. 
How  much  time,  energy  and  money  do  we  want  the  government  to  put  into  the 
additional  administrative  tasks  required  by  fixed  time  limits?  It  would  be  far  mora 
effective  to  use  scarce  federal  dollars  on  jobs  or  child  care  for  the  working  poor 
participants  in  the  AFDC  program,  than  on  increased  bureaucracy. 


The  success  of  the  Clinton  plan  is  dependent  upon  the  creation  of  public  sector 
jobs  for  AFDC  recipients  who  have  reached  the  two  year  time  limit  without  finding 
non-subsidized  private  sector  employment  However,  the  Clinton  plan  and  many  of 
the  other  more  conservative  proposals  do  not  address  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
economic  stimulus  packet  that  will  create  jobs  that  pay  a  living  wage.  We  believe 
job  creation  will  take  the  government  out  of  the  business  of  deciding  and  checking  on 
exactly  how  hundreds  of  thousands  of  otor  feUow  low-income  citizens  spend  their 
waking  hours.  Coupled  with  support  services  such  as  quality,  accessible,  and 
affordable  child  care  and  meaningful  education  and  training  programs,  a  job  creation 
strategy  will  go  a  long  way  toward  "ending  welfare  as  we  know  it". 

Proponents  of  time  limits  choose  to  ignore  the  simple  truth  that  it  may  take 
more  than  two  years  for  an  individual  to  become  job  ready.  The  temporary  public 
sector  jobs  and  limited  improvements  in  child  support  enforcement  and  child  care  in 
the  Clinton  plan  do  not  constitute  a  broader  anti-poverty  program. 


n.  Child  Exclusion  Provisions  will  harm  families. 

Child  exclusion  proposals  (also  known  as  feimily  caps),  Uke  the  one  contsuned 
in  H.R.  4605,  are  likely  to  leave  children  himgiier.  Such  policies  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  is  little  evidence  that  denying  additional  benefits  for  the  birth  of  a  child  is  a 
factor  in  a  woman's  decision  to  become  pregnant.  In  fact,  a  research  svimmary  signed 
by  over  70  researchers  who  work  in  the  area  of  poverty,  the  labor  market  and  family 
structvire  stated "  the 

evidence  suggests  that  welfare  has  not  played  a  major  role  in  the 
rise  in  out-of-wedlock  chUdbearing.'    However,  these  researchers  agree  that  poverty 
does  harm  children  and  eliminating  welfare  wotild  "do  more  harm  than  good*,    (see 
attachment  B) 

Child  Exclusion  proposals  would  limit  benefits  to  children  bom  prior  to 
applying  for  AFDC  benefits.  As  previoxisly  stated  there  are  circumstances  that  exist 
in  real  life  that  affect  a  woman's  decision  to  become  pregnant  that  are  unrelated  to 
participating  in  AFDC.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  child  exclusion  proposals  do  not 
constitute  welfare  reform.  Welfare  reform  involves  proposing  solutions  that  work  for 
people. 

Child  exclusion  provisions  would  penalize  and  unfairly  punish  poor  women  and 
their  children.  Even  with  the  meager  increase  in  AFDC  benefits  associated  with 
having  an  additional  child  (between  $40  and  $65  per  child),  poor  women  are  often 
forced  to  choose  between  buying  diapers  and  food.  Allowing  states  the  option  of 
denying  AFDC  mothers  additional  benefits  for  the  birth  of  cbUd  will  force  more 
children  and  their  families  into  hunger  and  need.  True  welfare  reform  should  reduce, 
not  exacerbate,  hxinger  emd  need. 
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m.  Welfare  Reform  mxist  ensure  that  a  strong  safety  net  is  in  place 

Welf£ire  reform  must  ensure  a  that  a  strong  s£ifety  net  is  in  place  for  poor 
individuals  and  families.  Over  the  past  20  years,  there  has  been  a  40%  decline  in 
AFDC  purchasing  power.  Even  in  high  benefit  states  such  as  Alaska  and  Vermont 
benefits  do  not  reach  the  poverty  level.  In  fact,  the  median  payment  of  $365,  is  39% 
of  poverty.  When  food  stamps  are  added,  roughly  40  states  have  combined  benefits 
below  75%  of  the  poverty  line. 

Maintaining  and  strengthening  food  and  nutrition  programs,  including  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  is  essential  to  assuring  lov\r-income  children  and  their  families  an 
adequate  and  nutritious  diet.  While  the  Clinton  proposal  does  not  involve  any 
negative  changes  in  the  food  stamp  program,  H.  R  3500,  the  Republican  plan  and  H.R. 
4414,  introduced  by  members  of  the  Mainstream  Forum,  both  contain  provisions  which 
directly  impact  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

H.R.  3500  would  convert  nine  of  the  major  food  programs,  including  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  into  a  block  grant  and  reduce  their  funding  by  five  percent.  The 
Mainstream  Forum  Plan  would  use  food  stamp  dolleirs  to  subsidize  private 
employment,  further  exacerbating  low-wage  labor  market  conditions  and  diverting 
important  nutrition  dollars  firom  feeding  children. 

We  oppose  converting  federal  nutrition  programs  into  a  block  grant  for  several 
reasons.  First,  block  grants  to  states  do  not  provide  emy  assurance  that  the  nutritional 
needs  of  low  income  Americans  vnll  be  met.  We  believe  that  the  federal  government 
should  play  a  primary  role  in  protecting  the  nutrition  and  health  status  of  vulnerable 
populations  which  include  pregnant  women,  children,  frail  elderly,  migrants  and  Native 
Americans.  Block  grants  do  not  allow  for  food  price  indexing  or  a  change  in 
demographics.  Block  grants  therefore  end  up  reducing  the  benefits  available  to  bimgry 
children  and  their  families. 

Given  the  inclusion  of  food  stamps  in  these  two  proposals  and  the  numerous 
food  stamp  related  waivers  granted  by  the  Administration,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
welfare  reform  debate  consider  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  this 
important  nutrition  program.  We  are  particularly  concerned  about  waivers  to  cash  out 
the  food  stamp  program.  Low-income  families  face  numerous  difficult  choices  about 
how  to  spend  limited  resources.  While  food  stamp  coupons  can  be  spent  only  on  food, 
families  will  face  significant  pressure  to  spend  cashed  out  food  dollars  on  such 
necessities  as  housing  and  medicine.  USDA's  ov\m  research  demonstrates  that 
households  receiving  food  stamps  on  average  spend  more  on  food  and  purchase  more 
food  than  low-income  non-participating  households. 

Poor  or  non-existent  health  care  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  poor  families 
carmot  escape  the  cycle  of  poverty.  Adequate  health  care  is  essential  for  people  to 
move  successfully  from  the  welfare  rolls  to  the  employment  rolls.  Quality  health  care 
reform  must  precede  welfare  reform. 


rv.  Financing 

Providing  the  necessary  support  services  will  not  be  cheap. 
It  is  simply  not  fair  to     finance  welfeu'e  reform  on  the  backs  of  the  poor.     It  is 
completely  unacceptable  to  finance  any  welfare  reform  proposal  by  redesigning  and 
reducing  child  nutrition  benefits  for  low-income  families  and  individuals  or  programs 
for  legal  Immigrants. 

The  Administration's  proposal  cuts  the  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program 
(CACFP)  by  $150  million  as  one  part  of  its  financing  package.  CACFP  was  cut 
substantially  by  the  Reagan  Administration  in  the  80's  and  further  cuts  would 
undermine  this  important  child  nutrition  program. 
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CACFP  provides  meals  to  children  from  low  and  moderate  income  working 
families.  These  meals  are  served  in  family  day  care  homes  and  child  care  centers. 
Currently,  the  family  day  care  portion  of  the  program  has  no  'teeans  test".  A  meeins 
test  is  used  in  programs  like  School  Lunch  to  determine  how  much  federal  funding 
goes  to  a  school  for  each  meal  served.  Depending  upon  a  child's  income,  the  school 
receives  a  free,  reduced-price  or  paid  meal  federal  reimbursement.  In  the  family  day 
care  portion  of  CACFP,  the  program  sponsor  receives  only  one  rate  of  reimbursement 
for  meals  served.  The  free,  reduced-price  and  paid  meals  reimbursement  are  "blended" 
into  one  rate  and  no  meems  test  on  income  applies. 

The  Administration  proposal  establishes  a  new  means  test  for  the  family  day 
care  portion  of  CACFP  -  a  geographic  or  area  eligibility  test.  This  approach  does  not 
require  individuals  to  submit  income  information  to  sponsoring  agencies.  Rather,  it 
requires  that  the  "area"  in  which  a  family  day  care  home  provider  feeds  her  children 
determines  which  of  two  federal  reimbursements  she  will  receive.  If  the  family  day 
care  home  is  within  a  designated  eligibility  area,  an  area  where  at  least  50%  of  the 
children  come  from  families  with  incomes  below  185%  of  poverty,  then  this  provider 
will  receive  the  current  "blended"  rate,  --  no  charge  will  occur.  If  the  provider  is  not 
within  this  designated  area,  she  will  receive  a  substantially  lower  rate,  since  she  is 
serving  more  children  from  moderate  income  families. 

In  theory,  the  Administration's  proposal  sounds  good  ~  more  dollars  for 
providers  who  serve  larger  numbers  of  low  income  children.  The  problem  is  no  one 
knows  whether  this  approach  will  work  and  current  sponsors  and  providers  believe 
that  it  vnll  result  in  more  paperwork  and  increased  costs  to  the  program.  Earlier  this 
year,  this  proposal  was  considered  by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
and  was  abandoned  because: 

•  no  hearings  had  been  held  in  Congress  on  what  was  considered  a  radical 
change  in  CACFP  program  design 

•  no  pilot  testing  had  been  done  to  see  if  this  approach  might  work  or  was,  in 
fact,  detrimental  to  the  goal  of  providing  nutritious  meeds  to  preschool  children, 
or  its  potential  negative  effect  on  program  providers,  sponsor  and  state 
agencies 

•  cost  savings  were  sxispect,  and 

•  the  proposal  appeared  too  bureaucratic. 


Conclusion 

We  support  H.R  4767,  The  Family  Self-Suf&ciency  Act  of  1994,  introduced  by 
Representative  Robert  Matsvii  (D-CA)  and  H.R  4498,  the  Job  Start  for  America  Act  of 
1994,  introduced  by  Representative  Patsy  Mink  (D-HI)  as  reasonable  approaches  to 
addressing  the  problems  of  the  current  welfare  system.  Neither  of  these  measures 
contELins  time  limits  or  child  exclusion  provisions.  However,  they  offer  recipients  hope 
through  support  services  such  as  education  and  training  amd  quality  child  care.  These 
proposals  also  offer  recipients  the  possibility  of  providing  for  their  families  through  an 
emphasis  on  work  and  improved  job  opportunity. 

Despite  the  improvements  in  child  support  enforcement,  child  care,  and  the 
JOBS  program,  the  Clinton  proposal  and  other  time  limited  measures  deeply  trouble 
those  of  us  in  the  hunger  movement.  We  believe  the  consequences  of  time  limits, 
child  exclusion  proposals  and  financing  mechanisms  which  will  harm  the  poor 
outweigh  the  positives.  True  welfeire  reform  should  do  no  harm  to  those  it  is  intended 
to  help. 
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THE  FOOD  RESEARCH  AND  ACTION  CENTER 


The  Food  Research  and  Artion  Center  (FRAC)  is  the  leading  national  organization 
working  to  improve  public  policies  to  eradicate  hunger  and  undernutrition  in  the 
United  States.  Founded  in  1970  as  a  public  interest  law  firm.  FRAC  is  a  nonprofit 
and  nonpanisan  research,  public  policy  and  legal  center  that  serves  as  the  hub  of  an 
anti-hunger  network  comprised  of  thousands  of  individuals  and  agencies. 

FRAC  seeks  to  harness  our  nation's  resources  on  behalf  of  those  Americans  who  are 
least  able  to  provide  for  themselves  -  poor  children  and  their  families,  the  elderly, 
the  homeless  and  those  on  the  brink  of  homelessness.  FRAC  engages  in  a  variety  of 
activities  at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels  to  form  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
reducing  hunger  and  undernutrition  in  this  nation. 

FRAC  is  conducting  ground-breaking  research  to  document  the  extent  of  hunger 
and  its  impact  on  low-income  families  with  children.  FRAC  studies  documenting 
the  growth  and  extent  of  hunger  in  the  U.S.  have  led  to  important  public  and  private 
initiatives  to  feed  the  hungry.  "Bitter  Harvest,"  a  study  published  in  1984  and  1985, 
provided  early  evidence  that  the  poor  and  hungry  were  being  excluded  from  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  1980s.  The  survey,  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
of  its  kind,  led  to  Congressional  restoration  of  Food  Stamp  benefits. 

The  Community  Childhood  Hunger  Identification  Projea  (CCHIP),  FRAC's  most 
ambitious  undertaking  to  date,  is  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  childhood  hunger 
ever  conducted  in  this  coimtry.  CCHIP  is  examining  facton  associated  with  hunger, 
documenting  the  extent  of  domestic  childhood  hunger,  and  has  become  the  central 
weapon  in  the  Campaign  to  End  Childhood  Hunger. 

FRAC  reviews  and  analyzes  the  m^or  developments  at  the  national  level  that 
affect  food  assistance  and  related  programs  —  legislation,  regulations  and  major 
reports  and  proposals.  FRAC  also  monitors  the  implementation  of  these  laws 
and  serves  as  a  watchdog  of  regulations  and  programs  affecting  the  poor.   One 

of  the  best-known  examples  of  FRAC's  watchdog  role  occurred  in  1981  when  FRAC 
was  instrumental  in  convincing  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  withdraw  a 
regulation  that  would  have  labeled  ketchup  a  "vegetable"  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  More  recently,  FRAC  intervention  expanded  the  right  of  homeless  people 
to  obtain  food  stamps  in  an  expedited  manner  and  modified  rules  that  denied  food 
stamps  to  families  forced  to  move  in  with  relatives. 

FRAC  functions  as  a  support  center  and  coordinating  body  for  a  growing 
nationwide  anti-hunger  network  comprised  of  advocates,  food  bank  and  food 
pantry  staffers,  program  administrators  and  participants,  legal  services 
attorneys,  policymakers  and  others.  Through  technical  assistance,  field-based 
training  sessions,  and  publications,  including  food  program  guides  and  evaluations, 
hunger  studies,  federal  policy  and  poverty  updates,  and  its  newsletter,  Foodlines, 
FRAC  empowers  its  network  to  ensure  that  federal  food  assistance  programs  are 
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broadly  available,  administered  correctly,  and  funded  adequately.  Their  activities 
range  from  assisting  Atlanta  emergency  food  providers  to  add  food  stamp  outreach 
to  their  food  distribution  program,  to  building  hunger  coalitions  in  states  where  none 
currently  existed,  such  as  the  formation  of  the  Vermont  Anti-Hunger  Coalition  and 
the  Maine  Coalition  for  Food  Security. 

At  its  national  conference,  FRAG  brings  together  hundreds  of  anti-hunger  activists 
and  experts,  food  bank  and  food  pantry  staffers,  program  administrators  and 
participants,  legal  services  attorneys  and  policymakers  from  across  the  country  to 
evaluate  past  anti-hunger  efforts  and  to  set  a  common  direaion  for  the  future.  In 
addition  to  its  national  conference,  FRAC's  twice-yearly  meetings  of  state  anti-hunger 
leaders  result  in  a  stronger,  more  coordinated  and  more  effective  attack  on  hunger. 

FRAC  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for  national  and  local  organizations  seeking 
information  and  analyses  about  hunger  and  anti-hunger  programs.  Through 
FRAC,  local  and  statewide  organizations  are  put  in  close  contaa  with  each  other  to 
share  strategies,  successes,  and  challenges,  ultimately  strengthening  efforts  to  end 
hunger  in  all  regions  of  the  country.  Additionally,  FRAC's  ties  to  other  national 
organizations,  associations,  and  unions  ~  including  educators,  nutritionists, 
physicians,  the  business  community,  workers,  and  others  ~  broadens  the  reach  of 
hunger  advocacy. 

FRAC  closely  monitors  policy  developments  and  relays  information  from  local 
activists,  expert  nutritionists  and  analysts  to  federal  policymakers.  FRAC  ensures 
that  the  voices  of  the  hungry  are  heard  on  Capitol  Hill  and  that  policy  makers 
understand  the  impaa  their  programs  may  have  on  the  needy. 

FRAC  provides  legal  services  and  assistance  to  those  seeking  to  protect  the  rights 
of  persons  eligible  for  food  assistance  programs.  Litigation  by  FRAC  in  the  1970s 
led  to  the  expansion  of  the  WIC  Program,  blocked  efforts  by  the  Ford  Administration 
to  reduce  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  required  scores  of  school  districts  to 
implement  the  School  Lunch  program  in  inner  city  schools.  FRAC  currenUy 
maintains  a  strong  legal  unit  which  provides  technical  assistance  to  more  than  300 
attorneys  and  paralegals  a  year. 

FRAC  conducts  media  and  public  information  campaigns  to  help  promote 
changes  in  public  attitudes  and  policies,  and  acts  as  an  authoritative  source  of 
information  on  hunger  for  the  news  media,  public  officials  and  the  American 
public.  Public  opinion  is  the  engine  that  drives  public  policy,  and  citizens  and 
officials  must  be  well  informed  if  the  nation  is  going  to  reduce  hunger.  FRAC 
reports  are  distributed  widely  to  the  grassroots  network,  the  media,  congressional 
offices,  government  agencies,  educators  and  interested  individuals.  FRAC  also  works 
with  the  media  to  shape  reporting  on  hunger,  poverty  and  low-income  people. 
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Millions  of  kids  are  hungry  in  America. 
Campaign  to  End  Childhood  Hunger 

MtUions  of  Idds  are  hungry  in  America. 

About  five  million  cfaiidreo  under  age  12  —  I  in  8  —  go  hungry  each  month. 

Hunger  hurts. 

It  robs  children  of  proper  physical  development. 

It  causes  health  problems  and  it  interferes  with  a  child's  ability  to  concentrate  and  learn. 

Hunger  makes  children  less  likely  to  reach  their  potential. 

That  is  why  we  launched  the  Campaign  to  End  Qiildhood  Hunger. 

We  can  end  (±Udhood  hunger  now. 

Here's  the  challenge.  The  primary  cause  of  hunger  m  the  United  States  is  poverty,  and  in  our  country  today,  one  in  five 
children  is  poor.  In  the  long  run.  the  availability  of  quality  education  and  training.  Jobs  with  living  wages,  and  «rf«^.««- 
and  affoniable  bousing,  child  care  and  health  care  will  lift  families  out  of  poverty.  Bu:  hungry  diildrea  eaiuiot  wait  for  the 
long  run. 

The  Campaign  is  feeding  kids  today.  The  Campaign  to  End  Childhood  Hunger  is  the  most  ambitioua,  sustained  and 
coordinated  national  effort  ever  undertaken  to  eliminate  hunger  in  the  United  States.  The  Campaign  is  ensuring  that  children 
from  funilies  with  low  incomes  are  getting  the  food  they  need  to  be  healthy  and  prtxluctive.  Most  notably,  the  Campaign 
is  playing  a  ma}or  role  in: 

•  increasug  national  and  state  funding  for  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Program  for  Women.  Infuts  and  Childien. 
bringing  food  to  our  most  vulnerable  citizens; 

•  startmg  thousands  of  new  school  breakfast  programs  reaching  hundreds  of  thousands  of  needy  children  each 
morning; 

•  protectug  school  lunch  from  damagmg  budget  proposals; 

•  expanding  summer  food  programs  for  needy  children  when  school  is  closed; 

•  making  the  child  care  food  program  available  in  family  day  care  homes; 

•  promoting  reforms  m  the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  feed  hungry  families; 

•  ensunng  the  distnbuuon  of  food  for  the  hungry  and  homelesa  through  The  Emergency  Food  Aaaiataace  Program; 
and 

•  forging  new  partnerships  and  creatmg  new  oppommities  to  ensure  that  no  child  goes  hungry  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  place  for  evei^one  in  the  Campaign. 

Coordinated  by  the  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  the  Campaign  is  being  waged  actively  by  bundreda  of  citizen  grtnips 
in  SO  states.  The  Campaign's  National  Advisory  Council  includes  corporate  execuuves.  labor  umoa  prendenis,  bipartisan 
leadership  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  religious  leaders,  creative  artists  and  experts  m  hunger  and  poverty. 

The  Campaign  has  the  endorsement  of  more  dun  100  national  organizations,  represenimg  millions  of  Americans.  These 
groups  mclude  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Second  Harvest  National  Food  Bank  Network,  the  National  Uihaa 
League,  the  AFL-CIO,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Children's' Defense  Fund,  and  Catholic  Charitiei  USA. 

•over' 
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At  the  stale  ind  commuiuty  levels.  Cunpmign  coalitioiu  icuvely  lovolve  hunger  and  poverty  advocates,  elected  leaden, 
educators,  parents,  people  with  low  mcomes.  volunteers,  corporate  and  busuiess  leaders,  govenuneai  workers,  religious 
congregauons.  medical  professionals,  researchers  and  many,  many  others. 

The  Campaign  to  End  Childhood  Hunger  is  pledged  to: 

•  Emun  that  ail  of  those  who  are  eligible  have  access  to  the  Spedai  SuppUmemtU  Food  Program  for  Womtn, 
InfaiUs  and  Chitdrtn  (WIC).  Participauon  m  WIG  results  in  improved  nutnaon  and  significant  savugs  in  federal 
health  caie  costs.    Yet.  in?'*~i"°'"  f»°'^8  leaves  many  eligible  people  without  benefits. 

•  Expand  the  avatlability  of  the  School  Breakfast  Program  and  ensure  that  the  National  School  Lunch  Progium 
remains  accessible  to  all  children.  Children  from  low-income  households  receive  up  to  one^ialf  of  their  daily 
nutrient  intake  from  school  lunch.  School  breakfast  participation  leads  to  higher  test  scores  and  better  «w~<«iyt 
records.  Yet,  the  School  BreakAst  Program  is  available  m  only  half  of  the  schools  that  offer  lunch:  and  stignu, 
red  tape  and  other  barriers  keep  many  needy  cnildren  out  of  the  lunchroom. 

•  Feed  children  when  they  are  noi  in  school  by  greatly  expanding  use  of  the  Summer  Food  Serrie*  Program  for 
Children  and  the  Child  and  Adttlt  Cart  Food  Program.  Just  a  fraction  of  the  low-income  children  who  receive 
lunch  at  school  have  access  to  summer  meals  because  few  eligible  sponsors  choose  to  offer  them.  Likewm,  many 
low-income  children  go  without  benefits  from  the  child  care  food  program  because  their  day  care  providers  do  not 
participate. 

•  Strengthen  our  nation 's  first  line  of  defense  against  hunger  —  the  Food  Stamp  Program  —  by  supporting  program 
improvements  so  that  children  and  their  families  will  have  enough  to  eat  each  month.  One  in  ten  Amencm*  receives 
food  stamps:  yet  benefits  are  inaTlfT""*  And,  millions  of  children,  women  and  men  u  need  are  unable  to 
participate  because  of  program  bamers. 

And  ultimately  to: 

•  Achieve  "food  seetiritj  '  so  thtu  all  people  have  access  to  a  nutritionalfy-adequaie  diet  with  dignity  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

Here's  how  we  do  it. 

Working  with  key  groups  m  every  state,  the  Campaign: 

strengthens  local  coalitions: 

educates  the  public  on  the  extent,  causes  and  solutions  to  hunger; 

promotes  increased  governmental  response  lo  childhood  hunger, 

iic»T  the  ""^i*  to  get  the  message  out  on  hungry  children: 

engages  in  groundbresking  research  on  childhood  hunger  and  poverty, 

'Trndinis  national  and  statewide  conferences  and  skill-building  training  sessioos: 

produces  and  distributes  educational  videotapes,  fact  sheets  and  reports; 

shares  information  using  computer  networks  and  other  technologies. 

Be  informed.    Be  inyolved. 

If  you  are  not  hungry  yourself,  or  living  in  poveny.  or  involved  in  helping  those  who  are,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  ignore  the 
misfortune  and  pain  of  others.  And  while  many  may  avert  their  eyes  and  close  their  minds,  the  problems  are  real  and  they 
are  severe.  Unless  action  is  taken  now,  these  problems  will  only  increase  m  magninirifi  until  the  cost  of  attacking  them 
becomes  overwhelming  and  millions  of  children  suffer  needlessly. 

MOlioiH  of  kitfa  are  hungry  in  America.   Join  the  Campaign  to  End  Childhood  Hunger! 

For  uiforrmition.  contact:   Food  Research  and  Action  Center.  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.  fS40, 
Washington.  O.C.   20009:  (202)  986-2200 
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Attachment  A 


Millions  of  kids  are  hungry  in  America. 


CAMPAIGN  TO  END  CHILDHOOaHUNGEH 


These  fundamental  ooima  must  guide  env  wel- 
fare refortn  efforr 

True  welfare  reiorm  must  seeK  to  eraacate 
hunger  lor  all  bv  guaranteeing,  as  a  matter  or 
fight,  access  to  food  that  ensures  health  and 
well-being.  Welfare  reform  must  address  the 
root  causes  of  hunger,  which  include  economic, 
racial,  class,  and  gender  ineouities. 


Welfare  reform  policies  should  take  into  account 
human  dignity;  those  wno  cannot  worK  or  find 
wortc  outside  the  home  should  receive  a  guaran- 
teed federal  income  set  at  the  federal  oovertv 
level  witn  an  annual  cost  of  living  adiustment 
(COLA)  and  a  full  range  of  suooortive  services. 


True  welfare  reform  must  recognize  the  labor 
market  context  in  which  the  oublic  assistance 
system  operates  and  be  part  and  percei  of  a 
strategy  for  generating  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunities tor  all  oersons. 


Overall  economic  and  sociai  policies,  including 
stimulus  measures,  are  neeoed  to  orovioe  de- 
cent |ob  opportunities,  to  address  tne  oroolems 
of  the  low-wage  labor  market,  and  to  provide  the 
education,  training,  child  care  and  other  pro- 
gram suooorts  which  make  work  possible. 


Recipient  participation  in  framing  welfare  re- 
form IS  cntical  for  the  success  of  such  policies. 


Welfare  reform  measures  can  and  should  be 
financed  by  making  the  tax  system  more  eoui- 
tabla  (including  by  closing  tax  loooholesl.  Wel- 
fare reform  should  not  be  lunosg  on  tne  backs 
of  the  poor  or  legal  immigrents. 


Waif  ere  reform  policies  must  improve,  not  harm . 
the  circumstances  of  poor  children  and  their 
famiUas. 


Changes  in  ooticies  should  reduce,  not  exacer- 
bate, hunger  and  need. 


fixed  artutnry  time  limits  are  unacceptable. 

Arbitrary  time  limits  on  the  receipt  of  public 
assistance  oo  not  take  into  consideration  the 
aifferent  neeos  of  individuals.  Time  limits  as- 
sume a  one  size  fits  all  approach  to  what  are 
often  uniQue  ano  complex  problems.  The  fac- 
tors which  causa  oru  to  need  assistance  are 
varied;  similarly,  what  is  reouired  to  achieve 
linancial  stability  varies  by  individual  and  com- 
munity. The  neeo  to  ensure  that  people  meet 
tne  reouiremencs  set  by  any  time  limit  could 
require  administrative  resources  which  would 
be  better  soent  on  providing  the  victims  of 
poverty  with  the  support  necessary  to  cars  for 
their  children  ano  move  towaro  lobs  with  ad- 
equate pay  ano  benefits. 


JOBS  ANO  GUARANTEED  IIMCOME 


Job  craatton.  job  tnimng.  §nd  «  gumnnfd 
incomm  must  be  eenrrat  piacas  ot  any  meanmtg* 
ful  walfarm  ratorm  atfort. 

Given  current  rates  of  unemoiowTient  as  well  as 
the  shift  in  tne  U.S.  economy  trom  an  inoustnal 
to  a  more  service  onented  economy,  families 
hav«  too  few  ooporrunities  to  earn  living  wages. 
Any  true  welfere  reform  proposal  must  be  pan 
of  a  comprenensive  plan  for  economic  stimulus 
and  new  tob  creation. 

employment  must  not  leave  families  poor.  In 
tnts  regard,  raising  the  minimum  wage  is  an 
important  first  step  in  addressing  the  problems 
of  the  low*wage  labor  marttet.  Effective  rob 
irainirtg  must  be  an  integral  paa  of  assisting 
people  with  low  incomes  tn  maktr^  the  transi- 
tion  trom  public  assistance  to  decent  employ- 
ment. Similarly,  raisirtg  asset  limrts  for  benefit 
eligibUitv  ano  other  measures  to  encourage 
asset  development  can  play  a  role  m  helping 
people  trensition  off  public  assistance.    Vigor- 
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ous  enforcement  of  federal  civil  rights  laws  is 
yet  another  vital  element  of  ensuring  access  to 
worthwhile  employment. 

Public  benefit  levels  are  inadequate.  In  fact,  the 
real  value  of  AFDC  benefits  have  fallen  42 
percent  since  1970.  Benefit  levels  should  be 
raised.  Since  the  current  economic  recovery  has 
not  resulted  in  a  significant  increase  in  jobs,  and 
employment  does  not  exist  for  all  who  want  to 
work,  a  federally  guaranteed  minimum  benefit 
set  at  the  national  poverty  level  must  be  put  in 
place  to  secure  access  for  all  to  food,  housing, 
clothing,  health  care,  and  education. 


Welfare  reform  sfiould  not  be  financed  on  ttie 
backs  of  the  poor. 

Providing  the  necessary  support  services  will 
not  be  cheap.  However,  it  is  completely  unac- 
ceptable to  finance  any  welfare  reform  proposal 
by  redesigning  or  reducing  benefits  for  low- 
income  families  and  individuals  or  legal  immi- 
grants. Raising  revenues,  including  the  elimina- 
tion of  tax  loopholes,  to  reform  the  welfare 
system  correctly  is  justified  as  an  important 
investment  in  our  nation's  future. 


IMPACT  ON  CHILDREN 


Welfare  reform  must  ensure  that  a  strong  safety 
net  is  in  piece  for  poor  individuals  and  families. 

Welfare  reform  proposals  must  provide  an  ad- 
equate safety  net.  State  requests  for  waivers 
from  federal  regulations  must  be  scrutinized  to 
ensure  that  they  meet  basic  principles,  and  that 
their  granting  will  not  result  in  experimentation 
with  the  lives  of  real  people. 

Maintaining  and  strengthening  food  and  nutri- 
tion programs,  including  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram, is  essential  to  assunng  low-income  chil- 
dren and  their  families  an  adequate  and  nutri- 
tious diet.  Granting  state  waivers  which  provide 
for  the  cashing  out  of  food  stamps  undermines 
this  Important  nutrition  program  for  poor  fami- 
lies. Moreover,  some  waiver  proposals  would 
use  food  stamp  dollars  to  subsidize  private 
employment,  further  exacerbating  low-wage 
labor  market  conditions  and  diverting  important 
nutrition  dollars  from  feeding  hungry  children. 

Welfare  reform  must  give  people  the  support 
they  need.  Quality  affordable  child  care,  afford- 
able transportation,  education  and  training,  and 
universal  health  care  are  essential  for  persons  to 
move  successfully  from  the  welfare  rolls  to  the 
employment  rolls  without  the  threat  of  hunger  or 
homelessness. 

Poor  or  non-existent  health  care  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  poor  families  can  not  escape  the 
cycle  of  poverty.  Quality  health  care  reform 
must  precede  welfare  reform. 


Welfare  reform  must  take  into  account  the 
impact  of  any  change  in  public  assistance  on 
children. 

The  purpose  of  the  AFDC  program  is  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  needy  families  with  de- 
pendent children.  Any  change  in  the  program 
which  may  result  in  an  increase  in  childhood 
hunger  is  unsatisfactory. 

Imposing  a  family  cap  on  public  assistance 
benefits  when  a  recipient  has  an  additional  child 
is  a  punitive  and  unwarranted  policy  that  only 
will  leave  children  worse  off.  Changes  In  the 
program  which  result  in  children  being  placed  in 
poor  quality  or  substandard  care  are  also  unsat- 
isfactory. 

By  contrast,  positive  changes  could  result  in 
meaningful  gains  for  children.  An  equitable  child 
support  assurance  program  can  help  ensure  that 
children  enjoy  the  support  of  both  parents. 
Welfare  policies  must  be  designed  to  support 
two  parent  families,  as  well  as  single  parent 
families,  without  stigma  or  preference. 


May  1994 


Devising  an  equitable  child  suppon  assurance 
program  would  further  strengthen  the  safety 
net. 
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Attachment  B 


WELFARE  .\ND  OUT-OF-WEDLOCK  BIRTHS 
A  Research  Summary 

As  researchers  who  work  iii  the  area  of  pover:>'.  the  labor  market,  and  famiiv  structure. 
we  are  concemsd  that  the  researcn  on  the  effect  of  welfare  on  out-of-wediock 
childbearing  has  been  seriously  distorted.  As  researcners,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  nsing  rates  of  out-of-wediock  childbearing  ana  the  high  incidence  of  poverty 
and  welfare  use  among  single-parent  families.  However,  the  best  social  science 
research  .suggests  that  welfare  programs  are  not  among  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
rising  numbers  of  out-of-wedlock  births. 

Most  research  examining  the  erfect  of  higher  welfare  benents  on  out-of-wedlock 
chiidb earing  and  teen  pregnancv  finds  that  benefit  leveis  have  no  significant  effect  on 
the  likelihood  ttut  black  women  and  girls  will  have  ciuldren  outside  of  marriage  and 
either  no  significant  effect,  or  oniy  a  small  effect,  on  the  likelihood  that  wtutes  will  have 
such  births.  Indeed,  cash  welfare  benents  have  rallen  m  real  value  over  tf\e  past  20 
years,  the  same  period  that  out-of-wedlock  ciuldfaearmg  increased.  Thus,  the  evidence 
suggests  that  welfare  fus  not  played  a  major  role  in  tfie  rise  in  out-of-wediock 
chiidb  eanng. 

There  is,  however,  strong  evidence  that  poverty  harms  children.  Poor  families  often 
live  in  substandard  housing  and  fiave  difficulty  purchasing  basic  necessities  such  as 
food  and  clothing.  Research  has  demonstrated  that  poor  children  are  more  likely  than 
nonpoor  children  to  be  too  short  and  too  thin  for  their  age.  Poor  children  also  taid  to 
develop  academic  skills  more  slowly  tfum  nonpoor  cfiildren.  And.  poor  cfiildren  who 
live  in  poor  neigfifaorhoods  are  less  likely  tfian  more  affluent  ctiildren  to  complete  high 
school.  Research  in  ttiis  and  other  countries  also  mdicates  tfut  programs  that  provide 
employment  and  income  assistance  to  poor  families  decrease  povert\'  rates  among 
children. 

There  are  several  plausible  explanadons  for  the  rise  m  out-of-wedlock  childbearing, 
althougn  research  has  not  determined  which  of  these  are  important  factors.  Possible 
explananons  include:  ctianged  sexual  mores,  decreasea  economic  opportunity  for 
low-sKilled  young  men  ai\d  young  women,  cnanged  roles  of  women,  the  increased 
proportion  of  women  in  the  labor  market,  and  deterioratmg  neighborhood  conditions 
stemming  from  raoai  segregranon  and  industrial  change.  Fucusmg  on  welfare  as  the 
primaru  cause  ofnsmv;  rates  of  out-ot-xvedlodi  childbeanrtf^  va<stly  ovcrstmpimes  t/iis  complex 
pnenamenon. 

Recently  some  have  suggested  that  poor  diildren  bom  to  unmarried  parents  should  not 
be  eligible  for  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children,  rood  stamps,  or  subsidized 
housing.  Proponents  of  these  drastic  policies  defend  them  as  necessarv  to  decrease  the 
number  of  children  born  outside  of  marriage.  We  question  the  efficacy  of  such  policies. 
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Policies  that  aenv  pcor  cnildran  casic  income  ana  nurrnon  assistance  are  likeiv  to 
harm  their  pnysicai  ana  acaaemic  aeveiopment  ana  iiijrease  the  inciaence  or 
homeiessness  and  hunaer  amone  cniidren.  in  addition,  ramiiies  tnat  are  left  with  no 
means  to  support  tnair  children  may  rind  that  the  oruv  way  their  cnidren  s  basic  needs 
can  be  met  is  to  place  them  m  foster  care  or  m  an  insntuaon.  Such  parents  would  be 
forcea  to  relinquish  their  cniidren  not  because  they  are  aousive  or  neglectful  but  simpiv 
because  they  are  destitute.  TIus  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  children.  While  some 
signers  of  this  statement  believe  tnat  welfare  has  some  modest  impact  on 
out-of-wedlock  cfuidbearing,  we  ail  agree  that  the  damage  done  to  children  by  denying 
assistance  to  their  families  would  be  far  too  great  to  justify  eliminating  the  safety  net  for 
them. 

We  need  significant  improvements  both  in  the  welfare  system  and  in  other  policy  areas. 
Improvements  m  the  duid  support  system  must  be  maae  so  young  men  understand 
that  if  they  rather  a  cniid  they  will  be  required  to  provide  finaiiaal  support  for  that 
child  for  18  years  and  so  rathers  assume  more  parentmg  responsioilities.  Changes  in 
the  welfare  system  must  oe  maae  so  more  parents  can  move  off  welfare,  into  the 
workforce,  and  out  of  poverty.  And,  innovative  approaciies  to  curbing  teen  pregnancy 
should  be  pursued  and  strategies  found  effective  widely  implemented. 

But  ending  welfare  for  poor  ciiildren  bom  out-of-wedlock  does  not  represent  serious 
welfare  reform,  and  would  inflict  harm  on  many  poor  children.  We  strongly  urge  the 
rqectiun  of  any  proposal  that  would  eliminate  the  safety  net  for  poor  children  bom  outside  of 
marriage.  Such  policies  will  do  far  more  harm  tlian  good. 
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Attachment  c 


Millions  of  kids  are  hungry  in  America. 
THE  CHILD  AND  ADULT  CARE  FOOD  PROGRAM  (CACFP) 


An  Analysis  of  Administration  Proposals  To  Cut 
CACFP  To  Finance  Welfare  Reform 

The  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  working  with  the  National  CACFP  Sponsors  Forum, 
has  analyzed  this  section  of  the  administration's  Welfare  Reform  Bill,  and  the  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  our  concerns: 

Administration  of  the  area  eligibility  means  test  will  mean  more  bureaucracy,  more 
paperwork  and  increased  costs  for  CACFP  sponsors. 

The  institution  of  this  type  of  means  test  would  also  add  enormous  new  paperwork  and  audit 
responsibilities  for  CACFP  sponsors,  state  administering  agencies,  USDA  and  some 
providers.   Administrative  costs  would  be  increased  significantly,  resulting  in  a  shift  of 
valuable  federal  dollars  away  from  real  service  to  paperwork. 

The  process  of  matching  census  tract  data  with  specific  house  numbers  would  be  extremely 
time-consuming  and  difficult,  e.g.,  one  street  may  cut  across  several  census  tracts.   For 
example,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  there  are  128  different  census  tracts  for  the  approximately 
200  family  day  care  homes  in  the  area. 

Methods  to  determine  the  area  eligibility  criteria  suggested  by  this  legislation  do  not 
e^ectively  determine  the  number  of  low  income  preschool  children  eligible  for  CACFP. 

There  is  no  evidence  at  this  time  to  accurately  assess  the  efficacy  of  using  census  tract  data 
to  target  low-income  children  in  family  day  care  homes.   In  addition,  the  census  is  only 
carried  out  every  ten  years,  and  in  some  areas  it  quickly  becomes  outdated. 

The  general  poverty  rate  established  by  the  Census  is  not  representative  of  the  pre-school 
poverty  rate.   A  special  run  for  children  under  5  would  be  needed  so  that  CACFP  sponsors 
and  state  agencies  could  accurately  determine  eligible  areas.   In  addition,  the  use  of  Census 
tract  data  to  determine  eligibility  is  particulariy  problematic  for  rural  areas  because  the 
geographic  distribution  of  pockets  of  poverty  within  large  rural  census  tracts  tends  to  dilute 
the  overall  rate  of  poverty,  making  it  difficult  to  reach  the  fifty  percent  level  required  by  this 
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plan.   This  is  especially  disturbing  since,  according  to  the  GAO,  about  1/4  of  poor  pre- 
school children  live  in  rural  areas. 

Free  and  reduced  price  school  meal  applications  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  income  status  of 
the  neighborhoods  within  a  school  district  for  low  income  preschool  children.   The  General 
Accounting  Office  has  reported  that  very  young  and  preschool  age  children  are  more  likely  to 
be  poor  than  the  rest  of  the  population,  including  school-age  children.  [Cite:   Poor  Pre 
School  Age  Children,  General  Accounting  Office,  July,  1993.] 

Low  income  parents  may  not  necessarily  choose  family  day  care  providers  located  within 
their  neighborhoods.     Many  parents  choose  child  care  close  to  where  they  work.   If 
affordable,  parents  in  low-income  high  crime  neighborhoods  choose  child  care  in  safer  areas. 


ProTiding  CACFP  to  low-income  children  outside  the  designated  area  will  become  more 
dllTicult 

Given  the  area  eligibility  criteria  set  forth  in  this  provision,  we  can  expect  a  significant 
number  of  low-income  children  to  be  cared  for  outside  the  designated  areas.    Even  though 
the  means  test  plan  attempts  to  compensate  for  this  possibility  by  offering  those  homes 
outside  the  designated  low-income  areas  the  option  of  administering  a  means  test,  the 
complexity  of  such  a  test  would  discourage  most  from  participating,  leaving  them  with  the 
lower  reimbursement  rate.   For  those  providers,  the  lower  reimbursement  rates  (26%  lower) 
would  not  provide  adequate  resources  for  them  to  meet  the  CACFP  nutritional  requirements 
and  they  would  very  likely  drop  out  of  the  program. 

There  has  been  increasing  concern  about  the  shrinking  availability  of  child  care  assistance  for 
working  poor  families,  and  the  negative  impact  this  has  on  these  families'  efforts  to  avoid  the 
need  for  welfare.   The  CACFP  provides  important  benefits  to  hard  working  families  who,  if 
not  eligible  for  child  care  subsidies,  are  barely  above  eligibility  for  reduced-price  limch 
(185%  of  poverty).   Day  care  home  providers  serving  children  ft-om  these  families  would 
face  an  automatic  26%  reduction  in  reimbursement  under  this  provision. 

There  is  a  high  level  of  uncertainty  about  the  effects  of  this  proposal 

It  seems  unjustified  to  attempt  such  a  fundamental  change  in  program  design  without  more 
extensive  research  and  the  completion  and  analysis  of  pilot  projects  by  local  sponsors. 
Program  design  changes  developed  by  policy  makers  in  the  absence  of  field  testing  frequently 
do  not  yield  the  intended  result,  and  in  fact  can  result  in  the  exact  opposite  of  what  was 
originally  intended. 
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Issues  of  feasibility,  effectiveness  of  targeting  and  cost  need  to  be  fully  evaluated.   The 
impact  of  this  proposal  could  have  extraordinarily  serious  repercussions.   The  adminisO:ation 
would  be  causing  a  significant  increase  in  bureaucracy  and  administrative  costs,  while 
potentially  reducing  the  ability  of  CACFP  to  function  as  a  major  source  of  government 
assistance  to  children  in  family  day  care. 

In  conclusion,  tiie  implementation  of  this  proposal  could  actually  act  as  a  barrier  to 
participation  in  CACFP  by  low-income  families,  and  would  very  possibly  result  in  serious 
consequences  beyond  the  loss  of  the  nutritional  benefits  of  participation  in  this  food  program. 
A  comprehensive  approach  is  necessary  to  continue  the  increase  in  the  number  of  low-income 
children  participating  in  CACFP.   The  National  CACFP  Sponsors  Forum,  working  with  the 
Food  Research  and  Action  Center  and  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  have  crafted  a  package 
of  changes  which  are  reflected  in  the  Leahy  and  Woolsey  Bills,  and  which  if  enacted  would 
facilitate  CACFP  participation  by  family  day  care  homes  serving  low-income  children.   We 
believe  that  a  strong  network  of  family  day  care  is  crucial  to  tiie  success  of  any  welfare 
reform  proposals,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  remove  barriers  to  CACFP  participation  without 
erecting  more  in  the  process. 

(The  term  family  cay  care  home  is  used  to  refer  to  the  care  of  unrelated  children  in  the  home 
of  the  provider.) 
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COMMISSIONERS  THE  HOUSING  AUTHORITY      WIUIAM  H.  UNDSEY,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Pwd  Kdky,  Oialr  Eteculfe  UrtcUr 

Bartuni  Cmtn,  Eiq.,  Met-Chalr  Of  the 

^^Y.'^  CITY  OF  FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLORIDA 

Fmnd  G.  Uridn  ESTABLISHED  1 938 


TO:    Ms.  Janice  Mays 

Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
1 102  Longworth  House  OfSce  Building 
Washington, DC.  20515 

FROM:    William KLindsey, PhD. 
Executive  Director 
The  Housing  Authority  of  The  City  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 

DATE:    August  8,  1994 

SUBJECT:  Invited  Testimony  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  Hearing  on 
Transitional  Assistance,  Work,  And  the  Role  of  the  States  in  Welfare  Reform,  and 
Financing  Issues 

In  response  to  an  invitation  to  present  testimony  on  the  above  referenced  subject  I  respectfiiUy  submit  the 
following  comments. 

L  Issue:  Public  Education. 

Statement  of  the  Problem:  At  present  there  is  no  effective  mechanism  to  hold  the  public 
school  system  accountable  for  the  adequacy  of  public  education  provided  to  low  income 
students. 

Discussion:  A  necessary  condition  for  people  to  achieve  and  retain  economic  self-suflSciency 
is  an  adequate  education.  For  the  majority  of  citizens  the  major  vehicle  to  provide  this  function 
is  the  public  education  system,  or  to  be  more  exact,  the  public  schools. 

In  the  inner-city  neighborhoods  served  by  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Housing  Authority,  a  research 
project  conducted  between  1990-1992  showed  the  percentage  of  middle  school  students  (5th, 
6th,  7th  grades)  who  dropped  out  was  almost  50%.  The  high  school  student  cohort  showed  a 
70%  dropout  rate  In  addition,  the  data  showed  that  &om  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  grades  the 
percentage  of  students  who  had  a  "D"  or  "F"  grade  point  average  increased  fi"om  25%  to  45%. 

The  research  design  used  was  based  on  the  examination  of  how  the  public  school  system  was 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  low  income  students  living  in  public  housing.  Rather  than 
view  the  student  in  the  context  of  the  classroom,  the  focus  was  on  how  the  public  school 
system  was  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  a  cohort  of  public  housing  students  at  the 
neighborhood  level. 

The  analysis  consisted  of  tracking  report  card  grades  over  a  two  year  period  The  report  card 
grades  were  adjusted  to  focus  on  only  the  core  academic  subjects  and  then  converted  to  grade 
point  averages.  The  resulting  trend  data  showed  the  majority  of  students  at  the  middle  and 
high  school  level  were  not  in  school!  The  students  who  were  in  school  performed  below 
average  and,  over  time,  their  performance  declined. 

The  research  project  confirmed  the  failure  of  the  public  school  system  to  provide  an  adequate 
education  to  low  income  students  who  live  in  public  housing.  In  addition,  the  process  of 
students  falling  behind  at  an  increasing  rate  as  the  grade  level  increases  was  confirmed,  i.e., 
educational  deficiencies  were  compounded  as  the  students  progressed  in  grades. 
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Pohaps  the  most  startling  result  of  this  research  was  the  reaction  of  the  School  Board  stafi 
when  the  results  were  presented.  The  staff  response  was  that  the  results  were  just  what  would 
be  expected  from  students  who  were  poor,  minority,  from  single  parent  fiunilies,  and  who 
reside  in  the  inno'-city,  specifically  public  housing. 

Conclusion:  At  the  current  time  there  is  no  eSecdve  mechanism  to  insure  the  accountability  of 
local  public  school  systems  in  adequatdy  addressing  the  issue  of  disparate  educational 
outcomes  which  can  be  charactoized  by  race,  income,  fiunily  structure,  and  location  of 
residence. 

Until  the  institution  of  public  education  is  held  accountable  for  performance,  i.e.  the  results  or 
products  of  the  educational  process,  education  as  a  mechanism  to  attain  economic  self- 
sufiidency  will  continue  to  be  applied  in  a  way  that  is  discriminatory. 

Recommendation : 

The  presentment  power  of  Federal  and  State  grand  juries  should  be  focused  on  why  public 
school  systems  are  not  adequatdy  serving  the  educational  needs  of  low  income  children. 
Federal  grand  juries  should  be  involved  due  to  the  investment  of  federal  funds  (e.g..  Title  I)  in 
local  public  schools.    State  grand  juries  should  be  involved  due  to  the  impact  of  the  issue 
having  statewide  consequences. 

The  approach  of  using  the  presentment  power  of  the  grand  jury  to  issue  narratives  about  the 
effectiveness  of  local  ofiScials  in  administering  public  institutions  was  utilized  very  effectively  in 
Dade  County,  Florida  by  then  State  Attorney  Janet  Reno.  This  form  of  institutional 
accountability  is  still  used  in  Dade  County  by  Ms.  Reno's  successor,  Ms.  Kathy  Femandez- 
Rundle. 

EL  Issue:     Education,  Skill  Training  and  Employment 

Statement  of  the  Problem.  Key  components  in  designing  a  strategy  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  and  welfare  dependency  for  the  able  bodied  are  basic  education,  skill  training,  and 
employmoit.  At  present,  the  welfare  system  does  not  provide  adequate  incentives  for  recipients 
to  reduce  dependency  and  make  the  transition  to  work. 

Discussion:  The  fiiilure  of  the  public  schools  to  provide  an  adequate  education  for  low  income 
citizens  should  not  shift  the  responsibility  for  basic  educational  skills  to  private  employers.  This 
shift  in  responsibility  increases  costs  for  the  private  sector  and  reduces  competitiveness. 

In  the  late  1980s,  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Housing  Authority  was  one  of  nineteen  national 
demonstration  sites  to  implement  the  Minority  Youth  Training  Initiative  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Houang  and  Urban  Development. 

The  three  major  findings  demonstrated  by  this  program  were:  1)  the  high  number  of  minority 
youth  who  had  dropped  out  of  school;  2)  the  high  percentage  of  youth  who  had  received  a 
high  school  diploma  or  general  equivalency  diploma  (GEO)  and  did  not  have  basic  educational 
competencies;  and  3)  the  trainees  had  the  motivation  and  ability  to  successfully  complete  skills 
training  aiul  receive  employment  after  these  educational  deficiencies  were  corrected. 

The  transition  from  welfare  dependency  to  onployment  may  mean  initially  being  paid  the 
minimum  wage.  The  minimum  wage  is  the  bottom  of  the  wage  structure  on  the  ladder  of 
economic  mobility.  Most  persons  at  some  time  in  their  life  have  had  a  minimum  wage  job.  To 
have  a  minimum  wage  job  after  having  been  on  wei&re  signals  a  major  shift  from  dependency 
to  work. 

The  issue  is  that  for  too  many  persons  trapped  in  the  cycle  of  poverty  the  miiumum  wage  job  is 
the  end  of  the  economic  ladder  and  the  job  will  not  provide  the  money  to  meet  the  basic 
necessties  of  life.  The  major  fector  to  keep  one  moving  up  the  economic  ladder  to  higher 
paying  jobs  and  complete  economic  self-sufiBdency  is  education. 
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The  key  to  making  the  transition  from  wel&re  to  work  is  having  a  "floor"  of  benefits  to  enable 
a  person  to  receive  the  minimum  wage  and  still  have  a  quality  of  life  equal  to  or  better  than  that 
supported  by  depending  totally  on  welfare  payments. 

A  case  in  point  will  illustrate  the  importance  of  a  "floor"  of  welfare  benefits.  In  June  of  1994, 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  Housing  Authority  became  the  first  Housing  Authority  in  the  Southeast  to 
implement  "Step-Up",  an  employment,  training  and  education  program  for  public  housing 
residents.  This  initiative  was  developed  pursuant  to  USHUD  regulations  issued  in  1992. 

The  major  feature  of  this  initiative  is  the  ability  to  pay  training  wages  to  low  income  persons 
working  on  construction  projects  financed  by  federal  fiinds  requiring  prevailing  wages.  In 
public  housing  these  funds  are  directed  to  the  modernization  of  existing  dwelling  units. 

The  Step-Up  Initiative  incorporates  a  State  registered  apprenticeship  program  as  the  focal 
point  of  a  strategy  to  increase  self-suflSciency  opportunities  for  public  housing  and  other  low 
income  persons  by  providing  skilled  job  training,  employment  and  education. 

The  initial  focus  of  the  recruitment  for  the  Step-Up  Initiative  was  public  housing  youths  yAio 
were  out  of  school,  had  no  felony  convictions,  and  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  The  statement  to  be  made  in  the  low  income  neighborhoods  was  that  one  could 
have  opportunity  and  options  without  having  to  first  commit  a  crime  and  be  arrested, 
adjudicated,  and  incarcerated. 

Young  people  who  complete  the  curriculum  of  job  training,  employment  and  education  will 
significantly  increase  their  options  to  be  economically  self-sufiBcient.  The  USHUD  legislative 
package  will  support  this  initiative  by  not  counting  the  income  from  these  young  persons  in 
rent  calculations  for  public  housing. 

The  importance  of  not  looking  at  wel&'e  reform  as  an  "either  or"  proposition  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  story.  During  the  recruitment  of  young  people  for  Step-Up,  I  was  approached 
by  three  women  who  are  heads  of  household  in  a  public  housing  development.  They  asked  me 
how  they  could  enroll  in  the  apprenticeship  program.  When  I  told  them  Step-Up  paid  a 
training  wage  they  said  they  could  not  participate  since  the  State  would  terminate  all  of  their 
welfare/subsistence  payments. 

Unless  there  is  a  change  in  how  the  welfare  system  operates,  these  women  will  be  in  the  cycle 
of  poverty  and  welfare  dependency  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This  also  means  thdr  children  will 
be  raised  in  a  household  without  exposure  to  the  ethic  of  work. 

Conclusion:  As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  many  women  who  are  heads  of  household  in  public 
housing  want  to  receive  the  benefits  of  employment,  skill  training,  and  education,  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Housing  Authority  is  petitioning  the  State  of  Eorida  to  designate  the  Step-Up 
Initiative  as  a  welfare  reform  demonstration  site. 

The  designation  of  the  Step-Up  Initiative  as  a  wel&re  reform  demonstration  site  would  enable 
the  Housing  Authority,  and  the  women  who  receive  welfare,  to  negotiate  a  "floor"  of  benefits 
to  support  the  transition  from  total  wel&re  dependency  to  the  world  of  work. 

Currently  these  women  would  lose  all  welfare  benefits  as  soon  as  a  training  wage  is  received. 
The  benefits  lost  would  include  food  stamps  and  medical  insurance.  The  effect  of  this  "all  or 
nothing"  and  "either  or"  policy  is  to  structure  a  system  that  perpetuates  welfare  dependency. 

The  benefits  "floor"  would  be  designed  to  supplement  the  employment  wage  received  in  Step- 
Up.  The  objective  would  be  to  insure  that  the  standard  of  living  for  the  participants  would  be 
equal  to  or  greater  after  working  than  before.  This  strategy  would  mean  the  Step-Up 
apprentices  would  not  be  penalized  for  going  to  work.  The  result  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
disincentives  and  provide  the  support  necessary  to  make  working  more  productive  than 
remaining  on  welfare. 
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The  key  to  making  the  transition  fiom  wdiare  to  work  is  having  a  "floor"  of  benefits  to  enable 
a  person  to  recdve  the  minimum  wage  and  still  have  a  quality  of  life  equal  to  or  better  than  that 
supported  by  depending  totally  on  wd&re  payments. 

A  case  in  point  will  illustrate  the  importance  of  a  "floor"  of  welfare  benefits.  In  June  of  1994, 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  Housing  Authority  became  the  first  Housing  Authority  in  the  Southeast  to 
implemoit  "Step-Up",  an  employment,  training  and  education  program  for  public  housing 
residents.  This  initiative  was  developed  pursuant  to  USHUD  relations  issued  in  1992. 

The  nuyor  feature  of  this  initiative  is  the  ability  to  pay  training  wages  to  low  income  persons 
working  on  construction  projects  financed  by  federal  fimds  requiring  prevailing  wages.  In 
public  hou«ng  these  fluids  are  directed  to  the  modernization  of  existing  dwdling  units. 

The  Step-Up  Initiative  incorporates  a  State  r^istoed  ^prenticeship  program  as  the  focal 
point  of  a  strat^y  to  increase  self-suflldency  opportunities  for  public  housing  and  other  low 
income  persons  by  providing  skilled  job  training,  entployment  and  education. 

The  initial  focus  of  the  recruitment  for  the  StqvUp  Initiative  was  public  housing  youths  who 
wwe  out  of  school,  had  no  felony  convictions,  and  were  not  under  the  control  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  The  statement  to  be  made  in  the  low  income  neighborhoods  was  that  one  could 
have  opportunity  and  options  without  having  to  first  commit  a  crime  and  be  arrested, 
adjudicated,  and  incarco^ted. 

Young  people  who  complete  the  curriculum  of  job  training,  employment  and  education  will 
significantly  increase  their  options  to  be  economically  self-sufficient.  The  USHUD  l^slative 
package  will  support  this  initiative  by  not  counting  the  income  fiom  these  young  persons  in 
rent  calculations  for  public  housing. 

The  importance  of  not  looking  at  wel&re  reform  as  an  "either  or"  proposition  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  story.  During  the  recruitment  of  young  people  for  Step-Up,  I  was  approached 
by  three  women  who  are  heads  of  household  in  a  public  housing  development.  They  asked  me 
how  they  could  enroll  in  the  apprenticeship  program.  When  I  told  them  Step-Up  paid  a 
training  wage  they  said  they  could  not  participate  since  the  State  would  terminate  all  of  their 
wd&re/subsistence  payments. 

Unless  there  is  a  change  in  how  the  welfare  system  operates,  these  women  will  be  in  the  cycle 
of  poverty  and  welfare  dependency  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This  also  means  their  children  will 
be  raised  in  a  household  without  exposure  to  the  ethic  of  work. 

Conclusion:  As  a  result  of  the  &ct  that  many  women  who  are  heads  of  household  in  public 
housing  want  to  receive  the  benefits  of  enployment,  skiU  training,  and  education,  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Housing  Authority  is  petitioning  the  State  of  Florida  to  designate  the  Step-Up 
Initiative  as  a  wel&re  reform  demonstration  site. 

The  designation  of  the  Step-Up  Initiative  as  a  wel&re  refonn  demonstration  site  would  enable 
the  Housing  Authority,  and  the  women  who  receive  welfare,  to  n^otiate  a  "floor"  of  benefits 
to  support  the  transition  fiom  total  wel&re  dependency  to  the  world  of  work. 

Currently  these  women  would  lose  all  wdfare  benefits  as  soon  as  a  training  wage  is  received. 
The  benefits  lost  would  include  food  stamps  and  medical  insurance.  The  effect  of  this  "all  or 
nothing"  and  "either  or"  policy  is  to  structure  a  system  that  perpetuates  welfare  dependency. 

The  benefits  "floor"  would  be  designed  to  supplement  the  employment  wage  received  in  Step- 
Up.  The  objective  would  be  to  insure  that  the  standard  of  living  for  the  participants  would  be 
equal  to  or  greater  after  working  than  before.  This  strategy  would  mean  the  Step-Up 
apprentices  would  not  be  penalized  for  going  to  work.  The  result  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
disincentives  and  provide  the  support  necessary  to  make  working  more  productive  than 
remaining  on  wd&re. 
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Reform  of  the  welfare  system  would  include  the  opportunity  for  recipients  to  negotiate  a 
"floor"  of  benefits  to  support  the  transition  fi'om  total  dependency  to  work.  Indeed,  over  time, 
some  recipients  would  move  into  higher  paying  jobs  and  not  need  the  "floor"  of  support.  Other 
families  may  remain  in  the  minimum  wage  job  market  and  require  additional  assistance.  Either 
option  saves  money  for  the  taxpayer,  reduces  the  need  for  welfare  payments,  and  supports  the 
development  of  a  work  ethic  in  families  where  the  cycle  of  poverty  is  the  norm. 

(3)  Eliminate  the  payment  of  wdfare  benefits  including  housing  subsidies  to  illegal  aliens.  The  key 
word  in  this  recommendation  is  illegal.  Legal  aliens  should  continue  to  receive  the  benefits  for 
which  they  are  currently  eligible.  Illegal  residents  should  be  denied  these  benefits. 

There  is  no  rationale  to  provide  welfare  benefits  to  persons  who  have  no  legal  basis  to  be  in 
the  U.S.  The  funds  directed  to  illegal  aliens  should  be  redirected  to  legal  aliens  and  other 
residents  who  do  not  receive  adequate  assistance  due  to  insu£5cient  funding. 

(4)  Use  Federal  and  State  grand  juries  to  address  the  issue  of  institutional  accountability  for  public 
service  delivery  systems  responsible  for  the  quality  of  life  for  low  income  people.  These  public 
service  delivery  systems  include  the  public  schools,  public  safety  departments,  public  health 
organizations,  and  building  departments  responsible  for  codes  and  housing  conditions 

The  Federal  and  State  grand  jury  systems  have  the  legal  authority  to  issue  presentments 
evaluating  how  elected  and  appointed  public  ofiScials  are  meeting  their  public  obligations. 
Since  these  presentments  are  public,  and  published  in  the  media,  there  can  be  significant  public 
pressure  for  public  institutions  to  perform  at  levels  that  provide  quality  services  for  the 
citizenry. 

(5)  Another  essential  component  of  the  welfere  reform  process  would  be  to  generate  additional 
fiinds.  The  time  has  come  to  reconsider  the  entitlements  provided  to  taxpayers  who  are  not 
low  income. 

For  example,  homeowners  receive  an  income  tax  deduction  for  the  mortgage  interest  paid  for 
home  loans.  In  addition,  in  the  State  of  Florida  (which  does  not  have  a  personal  income  tax) 
homeowners  receive  a  "homestead  exemption"  which  is  a  deduction  of  $25,000  fi'om  the 
assessed  value  of  the  property. 

The  result  of  these  entitlements,  or  some  would  say  this  "welfare"  for  those  who  are  not  low 
income,  is  to  reduce  funds  and  resources  needed  to  operate  government  at  a  level  which  can 
provide  adequately  for  those  in  need.  As  a  result  other  revenue  generating  methods  such  as 
sales  taxes,  which  disproportionately  affect  those  of  lesser  means,  are  used. 

Eliminating  these  entitlements  for  mortgage  interest  and  homestead  deductions  and  converting 
them  to  a  means  test  would  generate  additional  funds  which  could  be  used  to  promote 
economic  self-sufiBciency  and  reduced  wel&re  dependency.  Over  time,  this  approach  has  the 
potential  of  having  a  positive  net-eflFect  on  the  taxpayer,  reducing  tax  burdens  by  putting  more 
people  to  work  who  pay  taxes  rather  than  become  welfere  recipients. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  these  observations  and  recommendations  for  the  reform  of  the  current 
welfare  system. 

Sincerely, 


/AyM^^^^*^^^^^^^:>^  ,P/1'J^. 


William  HLindsey,Ph.D. 
Executive  £>irector 
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WRITTEN  STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  F.  GAY 

Project  for  the  Improvement  of 
Child  Support  Litigation  Technology 

SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES, 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  WELFARE  REFORM 
AND  PARENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  HEARINGS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
HELD  JULY  26-29. 1994 


Alia  barn  har  rStt  att  fi  en  god  start  I  llvet. 

Every  child  has  a  right  to  get  a  good  start  in  life. 
(Swedish  Convention  on  Children's  Rights) 

Nowhere  outside  of  government  circles  does  "Parental  ResponslblHty"  mean  that 
parents  should  lie  punished  It  they  are  unable  to  provide.  Nowhere  else  does  It 
seem  to  Imply  government  control  and  manipulation  of  parental  resources.  Quite 
the  contrary.  It  means  that  parents  make  their  own  decisions  and  act  upon  them. 
Several  European  countries  are  still  supportive  of  that  freedom.  Many  people  still 
regard  It  as  a  right.  But  It  Is  clear  that  Parental  Responsibility  Is  under  attack. 
Even  If  you  have  hidden  under  a  rock  and  are  not  aware  of  the  unrestrained 
government  power  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  families,  you  can  see  the 
evidence  In  the  armies  that  have  formed  to  attempt  to  protect  tfie  home  ground. 


pa*ren*tal  adj.  1.  of  or  pertaining  to  a  parent  2.  proper  to  or  characteristic  of 
a  parent:  parental  feelings.  3.  having  the  relation  of  a  parent.  4.  Genetics. 
pertaining  to  the  sequence  of  generations  preceding  the  final  generation, 
each  generation  being  designated  by  a  P  followed  by  a  subscript  number 
indicating  its  place  in  the  sequence. 

re*spon*sl*bll*l*ty  n.,  pi.  -ties.  1.  the  state  or  fact  of  being  responsible.  2. 
an  instance  of  being  responsible:  The  responsit)ility  for  this  mess  is  yours!  3. 
a  particular  burden  of  obligation  upon  one  who  is  responsible:  the 
responsibilities  of  authority.  4.  a  person  or  thing  for  which  one  is  responsible: 
A  chiki  is  a  responsit)ility  to  its  parents.  5.  reliability  or  dependability,  esp.  in 
meeting  debts  or  payments.  6.  on  one's  own  responsibility,  on  one's  own 
initiative  or  authority:  He  changed  the  order  on  his  own  responsHxlity. 

re*spon*sl*ble  adj.  1.  answerable  or  accountable,  as  for  something  within 
one's  power,  control,  or  management  (often  fol.  by  to  or  foi):  He  is 
responsible  to  the  president  for  his  dedsions.  2.  involving  accountability  or 
responsibility:  a  responsible  position.  3.  chargeable  with  being  the  author, 
cause,  or  occasion  of  something  (usually  fol.  by  for):  Termites  were 
responsible  for  the  damage.  4.  having  a  capacity  for  moral  decisions  and 
therefore  accountable;  capable  of  rational  thought  or  action:  The  defendant  is 
not  responsible  for  his  actions.  5.  able  to  discharge  obligations  or  pay  debts. 
6.  reliable  or  dependable,  as  in  meeting  debts,  conducting  business  dealings, 
etc.  7.  (of  a  government,  member  of  a  government,  government  agency,  or 
the  like)  answerable  to  or  serving  at  the  discretion  of  an  elected  legislature  or 
the  electorate. 

(The  Random  House  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  Second  Edition  Unabridged) 
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Parental  Responsibility:  What  Is  It? 

Both  parent  have  an  equal  duty  to  support  their  children. 
(Oregon  Revised  Statute  109.010;  109.030, 1988). 

For  five  years,  I  have  been  involved  in  a  project  that  I  have  called  the  Project  for 
the  Improvement  of  Child  Support  Litigation  Technology.  That  is  a  title  with  a  purpose. 
The  word  "Improvement"  is  certainly  key  to  understanding  the  project.  But  the  use  of 
the  word  Technology"  is  also  important.  During  these  years  I  have  tried  to  help  people 
understand  what  technology  is,  and  to  help  them  understand  why  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  the  formulae  and  numbers  used  to  determine  a  child  support  award  is 
technology.  In  a  nutshell,  developing  child  support  guidelines  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Family  Support  Act  is  dependent  upon  a  scientific  understanding  of 
the  child  support  question  and  a  great  deal  of  sophistication  in  engineering. 

Although  there  were  a  few  pioneering  efforts  presented  in  the  1980s,  notably  by 
Maurice  Franks  in  Colorado,  Judith  Cassetty  in  Texas,  and  Judge  Melson  in  Delaware, 
those  efforts  were  mostly  ignored  in  favor  of  formulae  that  anyone  could  develop,  and 
that  would  be  applied  without  comprehension.  It  is  no  secret  that  they  were  designed  in 
favor  of  the  goal  of  increasing  the  amount  of  child  support  awarded.  Producing  awards 
in  each  case  that  are  just  and  appropriate  was  not  a  concern  in  the  design  of  the 
current  generation  of  child  support  guidelines.  Nonetheless,  following  one  requirement 
in  the  Family  Support  Act,  judges  throughout  the  country  must  presume  that  the  amount 
calculated  by  use  of  their  state's  formula  is  the  correct  amount  to  be  awarded. 

The  mandate  for  presumptive  use  of  child  support  guidelines  dramatically 
changed  the  engineering  requirements  for  their  design.  Two  of  the  problems  with 
implementation  of  the  Family  Support  Act  are  that  the  mandate  was  put  into  effect 
before  development  of  the  science  and  technology  needed  to  meet  its  legal 
requirements  and  no  effort  was  made  to  develop  the  science  and  technology  that  is 
needed.  The  process  has  been  purely  political  and  has  proven  inadequate. 

The  Family  Support  Act  caused  a  significant  shift  in  decision-making  authority 
from  judges  to  child  support  technology.  Because  adequate  technology  has  not  been 
available,  the  net  effect  has  been  a  shift  from  case-by-case  decisions  in  a  court  of  law 
to  en  masse  decisions  made  by  state  legislators  using  the  extremely  cnjde  methods 
that  have  been  available.  The  central  focus  of  the  Project  for  the  Improvement  of  Child 
Support  Litigation  Technology  has  been  to  develop  the  science  and  technology  of  child 
support  decision  making  to  a  point  that  it  is  sophisticated  enough  to  properly  handle  the 
decision-making  role.  One  thing  that  is  perfectly  clear,  is  that  producing  awards  that  are 
just  and  appropriate  in  each  case  will  require  fundamental  changes  in  the  design  of 
child  support  guidelines. 

Foremost  in  my  mind  has  been  the  removal  from  state  law  of  rational  principles 
upon  which  a  child  support  decision  in  made.  Robert  Braid  explained  the  problem  in 
The  Making  of  a  Deadbeat  Dad  (Trail  Lawyer.  March  1 993).  Robert  Braid  is  a  professor 
of  Accounting,  Economics,  and  Finance  in  New  Jersey  who  decided  to  work  out  for 
himself  what  a  just  and  appropriate  child  support  award  would  be  in  his  own  case. 
Although  New  Jersey  is  a  state  that  has  made  many  valiant  efforts  to  improve  the  law 
and  practice  of  domestic  relations,  parents  there  suffer  from  the  same  problem  found  in 
other  states.  They  have  no  legal  definition  for  "child  support".  They  have  only  a 
mathematical  formula  that  lacks  a  rational  basis  for  analyzing  a  particular  case.  This 
problem  stems  from  the  poor  design  of  child  support  guidelines.  States  cannot  find  a 
set  of  rational  principles  that  cortespond  to  their  formulae. 

There  is  no  way  for  a  parent  to  challenge  a  child  support  calculation  without 
knowing  what  child  support  is.  There  is  no  way  for  states  to  determine  whether  their 
guidelines  produce  awards  that  are  just  and  appropriate  without  knowing  what  child 
support  is.  There  is  no  way  for  child  support  awards  to  be  anything  but  artjitrary  without 
a  definition  for  child  support.  The  right  of  rebuttal  and  evaluation  of  guidelines  are 
requirements  of  the  Family  Support  Act.  Without  a  clear  definition  of  the  fundamental 
principle^  upon  which  a  child  support  award  is  based,  that  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
guidelines  themselves  for  interpretation,  it  is  obvious  that  states  are  not  in  compliance. 
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I  have  sent  a  proposal  to  this  subcommittee  to  strengthen  the  requirements  of 
the  Family  Support  Act  by  requiring  each  state  to  provide  a  legal  definition  for  child 
support.  Because  it  is  so  obvious  that  states  are  not  in  compliance  without  a  legal 
definition,  it  was  initially  my  opinion  that  a  change  in  regulations  would  more  easily 
solve  this  problem.  The  perceived  problem  with  that  approach  seems  to  be  that 
requiring  states  to  provide  a  definition  would  conflict  with  their  freedom  to  establish 
their  own  criteria  for  rebuttal.  I  personally  do  not  see  a  conflict  as  long  as  states  are 
allowed  to  write  their  own  definitions.  Nonetheless,  I  do  not  expect  changes  in  the 
regulations  without  an  explicit  requirement  in  the  law. 


Finding  a  Better  Way 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  a  draft  of  the  most  recent  report  from  the  project  to  this 
subcommittee.  That  report  is  entitled;  New  Equations  for  Calculating  Child  Support  and 
Spousal  Maintenance  With  Discussion  on  Child  Support  Guidelines.  The  report 
presents  current  results  from  five  years  of  wori<  focused  on  the  problem  of  designing 
child  support  guidelines  that  are  easy  to  understand  and  flexible  enough  to  provide  just 
and  appropriate  awards  in  every  case.  The  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement  and 
Assistant  Secretary  in  HHS,  David  Ellwood  have  also  received  copies. 

There  is  a  common  link  between  the  new  equations  for  child  support  and  those 
presented  by  Franks,  Cassetty,  and  Melson  mentioned  atx)ve.  All  four  are  based  on 
established  legal  principles  for  the  award  of  child  support.  Rather  than  saying  that  the 
use  of  such  a  formula  would  promote  uniformity  in  child  support  orders,  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  it  would  promote  uniform  application  of  law.  The  new 
equations  are  designed  to  adapt  to  variations  in  circumstances  by  use  of  a  small 
number  of  mathematical  techniques.  Therefore,  without  great  complexity,  calculations 
can  be  adjusted  to  produce  a  just  and  appropriate  award  in  each  case.  The  new 
fundamental  equation  for  child  support  has  the  unique  feature  of  including  a  precisely 
caksulated  standard  of  living  increase  allowable  in  a  child  support  award. 

Analysis  included  in  the  report  shows  that  there  are  natural  limits  to  the 
effectiveness  of  child  support  transfer  payments  for  improving  the  economic  well-being 
of  chikiren.  In  other  words,  private  child  support  is  ineffective  when  dramatic  increases 
in  chikjren's  standard  of  living  is  required.  This  natural  limit  occurs  in  relation  to  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  custodial  parent.  When  this  limit  is  reached  there  is  a  sudden, 
sharp  decline  in  the  percentage  of  any  additional  money  transferred  to  the  custodial 
parent  that  would  actually  be  spent  on  children.  This  is  the  cross-over  point  between 
child  support  and  spousal  maintenance.  It  is  the  point  at  which  suddenly,  any  additional 
payment  woukj  be  primarily  for  the  enrichment  of  the  custodial  parent. 

Awards  calculated  by  current  guidelines  include  a  hidden  margin  of  spousal 
maintenance.  The  new  equations  provide  the  newest  method  that  can  be  used  to 
estimate  the  total  amount  of  spousal  maintenance  included  in  child  support  awards 
nationally.  The  first  was  simply  to  compare  new  award  levels  with  those  made  by 
judges  before  guidelines  became  presumptively  correct.  The  second,  an  extremely 
detailed  method,  was  presented  by  Robert  Braid  in  The  Making  of  a  Deadbeat  Dad, 
mentioned  at>ove.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  current  total  amount  of  court 
ordered  child  support  is  actually  spousal  maintenance.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  award  of  spousal  maintenance  is  inappropriate  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  in 
which  it  is  now  included. 

Understanding  that  the  custodial  parent's  standard  of  living  is  the  limiting  factor, 
it  may  be  appropriate  in  some  cases  to  award  spousal  maintenance  to  increase  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  custodial  household.  The  paper  presents  companion  equations 
for  the  calculation  of  spousal  maintenance  in  balanced  proportion  to  the  child  support 
award,  to  bring  the  entire  household  to  an  appropriate  standard  of  living.  I  believe  this 
is  the  first  time  an  integrated  mathematical  model  for  child  support  and  spousal 
maintenance  has  been  presented.  It  is  illegal  to  include  spousal  maintenance  in  a  child 
support  award.  With  the  new  equations,  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  clearly  made 
so  that  spousal  maintenance  can  be  awarded  separately  when  it  is  appropriate. 
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There  is  also  a  section  entitled  'Poverty  and  Welfare'  in  which  I  discuss  child 
support  assurance.  The  limiting  factor  for  child  support  recipients  who  are  potentially 
eligible  for  government  assistance  is  the  assurance  of  money  available  for  spending  on 
children.  In  other  cases,  the  custodial  parent's  total  income,  perhaps  supplemented  by 
a  spousal  maintenance  award,  limits  the  amount  of  spending  on  children  by  the 
custodial  parent.  One  can  see  a  potential  problem  in  low  income  custodial  homes.  If  a 
custodial  parent  has  no  income,  does  that  force  the  child  support  award  to  zero  as 
well?  The  answer  is  no.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theory  presented  in  the  paper, 
for  a  non-custodial  parent  to  pay  as  much  as  possible  toward  supporting  any  standard 
of  living  the  government  assures  for  the  children  involved.  If  spousal  maintenance  is 
also  awarded,  it  is  consistent  with  the  theory  for  the  non-custodial  parent  to  cover  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  entire  household  if  he  has  the  ability  to  do  so. 


Tha  Swedish  Model 

Irwin  Garfinkel's  1982  paper,  Sweden's  Child  Support  System,  presented  a 
strategy  for  expanding  the  welfare  system  and  increasing  employment  for  social 
workers.  He  explicitly  mentioned  the  unfavorable  environment  for  such  expansion 
during  the  Reagan  years.  He  recommended  playing  on  the  conservative  buzz  phrase 
'personal  responsibility",  and  presented  a  partial  view  of  the  Swedish  system  as  an 
alternative  model.  His  essay  provided  the  basic  blueprint  for  the  nation's  welfare  reform 
plan  of  the  1980s  and  those  discussed  in  these  hearings. 

Garfinkel's  impression  that  the  Swedes  had  a  much  better  child  support 
compliance  rate  than  the  United  States  was  incorrect.  Our  best  estimates  of  child 
support  compliance  in  the  United  States,  without  our  new  expensive  collection  system, 
were  between  70-90  percent.  It  is  much  higher  in  a  population  of  fully  employed  payers. 
Now  that  we  have  expensive  computer  systems  to  keep  track  of  every  child  support 
case,  more  accurate  estimates  are  available.  Robert  Melia  appeared  before  this 
subcommittee  in  June  of  last  year  and  reported  a  compliance  rate  in  Massachusetts  of 
80  percent.  Taking  account  of  all  the  information  available  in  the  past,  Mr.  Melia's 
estimate  is  probably  accurate.  Given  the  unemployment  rate,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  number  is  only  80  percent,  and  not  90  or  higher.  Garfinkel  reported  that  the 
compliance  rate  in  Sweden  was  approximately  75  percent. 

I  believe  the  real  Swedish  model  is  in  many  ways  a  good  one.  More  than  80 
percent  of  ail  separated  parents  in  Sweden  have  joint  custody  of  their  children.  When 
married  parents  are  separating,  joint  custody  is  automatic.  When  parents  have  joint 
custody,  the  courts  are  not  allowed  to  become  involved  in  the  details  of  family 
management,  such  as  the  creation  of  child  support  orders  and  enforcement.  Of  the 
remaining  20  percent,  the  government  becomes  involved  only  to  the  extent  requested 
by  the  parents. 

The  Swedes  do  not  have  a  special  computerized  registry  for  parents  who  pay 
and  receive  child  support.  They  do  not  have  a  large  child  support  police  force.  All 
Swedish  residents  are  included  in  a  national  registry  which  they  use  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes.  I  doubt  that  anyone  in  Sweden  would  be  foolish  enough  to  suggest  that 
development  of  such  a  system  only  for  collection  of  child  support  could  ever  be  cost 
effective,  it  is  important  to  note  that  when  child  support  is  collected  through  their 
government  program,  the  same  mechanisms  are  put  into  use  that  would  be  applied  to 
other  citizens  in  other  circumstances.  It  is  a  basic  principle  of  fairness  that  everyone  in 
their  society  is  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Their  child  support  fomiula  and  collection  apparatus  "are  applied  only  in  a  very 
small  percentage  of  cases.  I  want  to  stress  that  they  have  not  created  a  huge  separate 
bureaucracy  for  doing  this.  When  they  are  aggressive  in  the  act  of  collection,  the 
outcome  is  most  often  a  negotiated  settlement  in  which  the  current  circumstances  of 
the  paying  parent  are  taken  into  account.  They  do  not  as  we  do  in  the  United  States, 
force  compliance  with  arbitrary  orders,  and  they  do  not  act  without  accounting  for  the 
change  in  circumstances  that  led  to  an  inability  to  pay.  I  have  gotten  to  know  some 
Swedish  government  wori<ers  very  well.  It  is  apparent  to  me  that  they  are  very  hard 
woridng  and  very  concerned  about  helping  people  who  need  it. 
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It  is  no  surprise  to  me  that  the  Swedish  system  relies  more  heavily  on  personal 
responsibility  than  does  the  U.S.  system.  The  Swedes  that  I  know  have  a  great  sense 
of  personal  responsibility.  I  believe  that  sense  of  personal  responsibility  would  still  exist 
in  the  United  States  if  it  were  respected.  Certainly,  we  can't  expect  pride  in  the  idea  of 
being  personally  responsible  to  survive  when  it  is  bent  to  mean  capitulation  to 
government  control  over  one's  personal  life.  What  may  be  surprising  to  many 
Americans  is  that  the  social  welfare  system  in  Sweden  has  a  great  deal  to  teach  us 
about  good  conservative  government.  It  should  not  be  so  surprising  when  you  consider 
the  tremendous  amount  of  social  services  they  deliver.  They  view  health  care,  for 
example,  as  a  right.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  invent  a  good,  efficient,  health  care 
delivery  system.  If  they  operated  the  way  we  do,  they  would  quickly  go  bankrupt. 


Continuing  Problems  In  Political  Debate 

What  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  complaints  for  anyone  who  really  wants  to 
see  things  done  properly,  is  that  the  public  is  being  badly  misinformed  about  the 
proposals  for  welfare  reform.  People  have  been  promised  that  these  refonns  will  save 
money.  States  woukJ  not  on  their  own  have  taken  the  same  path  the  federal 
govemment  has.  They  understand  that  spending  billions  of  dollars  in  an  effort  to  collect 
child  support  from  people  who  can't  afford  to  pay  doesn't  make  any  sense.  They  are 
supportive  of  the  federal  reforms  because  of  the  federal  tax  dollars  that  are  paid  to 
them  for  their  participation.  It  is  a  lie  to  tell  the  public  that  there  is  enough  money 
available  in  the  collection  of  unpaid  child  support  to  justify  present  expenditure  on  the 
program,  let  alone  the  incredible  increases  that  are  proposed.  It's  just  a  pork  barrel. 

It  is  extremely  popular  today,  for  state  and  national  politicians  to  claim  that  they 
propose  to  cut-off  welfare  benefits  after  some  fixed  period  of  time.  What  could  be  a 
more  blatant  lie?  Every  proposal  with  a  press  release  claiming  to  cut  benefits  is  actually 
designed  to  increase  benefits  and  to  drop  means  testing.  Not  only  would  benefits 
continue,  but  they  woukj  be  higher,  and  woukj  be  given  to  millions  of  people  who  are 
financially  comfortable  in  their  own  right. 

It  is  pathetic  to  propose  collection  of  child  support  through  the  IRS,  reporting  of 
child  support  obligations  to  employers,  universal  wage  withholding,  revoking 
occupational,  professional,  and  business  licenses,  and  most  certainly  to  establish 
forced  wori<  programs  for  fathers  who  fall  behind  in  their  payments.  The  program  you 
have  created,  and  the  proposals  in  front  of  you,  are  only  as  deep  and  sophisticated  as 
a  press  release.  Millions  of  people  are  being  cheated,  and  may  be  devastated,  because 
you  have  not  paid  serious  attention  to  creating  a  system  that  worths  property.  As  an 
example,  we  can  be  sure  that  people  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  buikjing  a  business  or 
profession  will  fall  on  bad  times  and  get  behind  in  their  child  support  payments.  As  a 
result,  they  may  lose  their  license  to  operate,  and  therefore  lose  their  means  of  support. 
Is  it  possible  that  you  are  so  lacking  in  conscience  that  you  wouU  not  only  cause  that  to 
happen,  but  are  willing  to  create  the  possibility  of  forcing  those  people  into  low  wage 
government  labor?  I  guess  the  new  question  is;  How  many  suicides  does  it  take  to 
satisfy  the  average  politicians  desire  for  a  sound  bite? 

In  his  speech,  the  President  claimed  that  he  based  his  dedication  to  expanding 
the  child  support  enforcement  program  on  a  paper  written  by  Elaine  Sorensen  of  the 
Urban  Institute.  According  to  Ms  Sorensen,  only  14  billion  dollars  in  child  support  is 
paid  annually  out  of  48  billion  dollars  that  should  be.  This  claim  is  not  supported  by 
hard  data.  It  assumes  that  child  support  awards  will  be  significantly  increased  from  their 
already  arbitrarily  high  level.  And  it  completely  misrepresents  the  record  of  payment  by 
non-custodial  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay. 

It  woukJ  be  of  great  service  to  the  country  if  the  news  industry  woukJ  make  a 
serious  effort  to  report  accurately  on  the  subject  of  child  support  and  welfare  reform. 
Throughout  the  1980s  and  into  the  1990s,  every  major  news  outlet  inundated  the  public 
with  anti-father  propaganda.  The  news  industry  has  been  key  in  creating  and 
maintaining  the  false  impressions  that  allow  the  corruption  of  our  system  to  flourish. 
They  have  been  challenged.  The  only  result  I  have  seen  is  that  they  report  less  often. 
The  smoke  and  mirrors  proposal  of  presidential  candidate.  Gov.  Tommy  Thompson  has 
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received  strong  promotion,  especially  from  fellow  Republican  Pat  Robertson.  President 
Clinton's  welfare  reform  speech  slipped  by  without  commentary  on  his  dishonesty.  It  is 
extremely  disturbing  that  our  free  press,  existing  as  one  of  the  basic  foundations  of  life 
in  the  United  States,  has  simply  acted  as  part  of  the  govemment  propaganda  machine. 

Obviously,  the  political  steam  has  njn  out.  The  public  is  beginning  to  wonder 
why,  after  a  lengthy  trial  period,  the  child  support  scheme  has  not  produced  promised 
results.  Now  there  are  people  who  want  to  start  the  whole  cycle  over  again  by  replacing 
the  false  impressions  given  by  Irwin  Qarfinkel  and  minority  staff  member  Ronald 
Haskins  with  misinfonnation  even  more  condemning  to  non-custodial  parents.  Its  time 
we  put  these  snake  oil  salesman  out  of  the  business  of  making  public  policy. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  a  waste  of  our  time  and  resources  to  create  a  national 
commission  on  child  support  guidelines.  We  all  know  how  commissions  operate.  We 
have  been  through  child  support  guideline  commissions  in  every  state  and  we  have 
seen  what  the  Commission  on  Interstate  Child  Support  did.  These  commissions  are 
created  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  recommendations  that  the  politicians  who 
created  them  want.  They  do  not  have  the  capacity  or  the  will  to  analyze  objectively  or  to 
create  the  science  and  technology  that  is  needeid.  If  you  wanted  intelligent  and  useful 
reform  of  child  support  and  welfare  you  would  have  been  providing  financial  support  for 
serious  research.  Worthing  through  the  established  mechanism  of  the  American 
National  Standards  Institute  is  probably  the  best  alternative  for  creation  of  standard 
child  support  technology. 


And  the  Answer  Is  ... 

Being  able  to  support  a  family  financially,  is  for  many,  one  of  the  most  basic 
practical  goals  in  life.  But  it  is  not  in  any  sense  equal  to  parenting.  Responsible  parents 
love  and  care  for  their  children.  They  spend  time  with  them.  They  assist  in  their 
education.  They  teach  them  about  life.  They  empathize  with  them  when  life  seems 
unfair.  They  teach  by  example  such  life  skills  as  courage,  responsibility,  honesty,  and 
the  abilit>'  to  solve  problems.  The  only  aspect  of  current  proposals  dealing  directly  with 
the  subject  of  parental  responsibility  is  the  provision  to  provide  grants  to  further  the 
goal  of  bringing  fathers  together  with  their  children.  The  best  parent  is  both  parents. 
Growing  up  in  a  society  filled  with  condemnation  of  one  or  both  parents  is  an  attack  on 
the  identity  and  self-esteem  of  children. 

The  United  States  has  a  long  tradition  of  awarding  more  child  support  than  most 
other  countries  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  highest  compliance  rates  for  payment  of 
court  ordered  child  support.  It  is  my  impression  that  fathers  in  the  United  States  have 
bean  unsurpassed  in  their  generosity  of  time  and  financial  resources  when  it  comes  to 
their  children.  The  United  States  government  needs  to  refocus  its  energies  toward 
honest  analysis  and  debate  on  the  subject  of  child  support  and  welfare.  If  a  system  that 
wori^s  property  is  ever  to  emerge,  we  need  first  to  develop  the  scientific  understanding 
and  technology  necessary  to  accomplish  that  goal. 

We  certainly  have  no  need  to  force  millions  of  parents  into  the  welfare  system 
that  do  not  need  or  want  to  be  there.  Citizen  anmies  have  formed  in  an  attempt  to 
protect  the  family  against  a  govemment  intent  on  destroying  it.  In  order  to  save  the 
family  and  the  personal  integrity  of  those  who  belong  in  it,  this  welfare  reform 
movement  must  incite  the  greatest  battles  of  the  war. 


Related  Testimony: 

Oversight  t-learing  on  Child  Support  Enforcement,  June  10,1 993 

Changes  in  the  Poverty  Rate  and  Distribution  of  Income,  September  10, 1992. 

Downey  /  Hyde  child  support  enforcement  and  assurance  proposal,  July  17, 1992. 

Contributor  to:  Minority  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Interstate  Child  Support, 
Don  Chavez,  Commissioner;  Phil  Holman,  ed.;  June,  1992. 
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This  Is  the  fifth  time  that  I  have  submitted  testimony  to  this  subcommittee.  In  my 
previous  testimony  it  is  possible  to  detect  a  note  of  anger  from  time  to  time.  My  anger  is 
mostly  a  reaction  to  the  dishonesty  that  has  been  the  basis  of  child  support  and  welfare 
reform  for  more  than  a  decade.  Trying  hard  for  five  years,  I  have  found  a  small  number 
of  opportunities  to  temporarily  shed  my  role  as  critic,  to  complement  a  few 
Congressmen  for  attempting  to  break  through  the  wall  of  misinformation  to  extract  a  set 
of  honest  facts  with  which  to  build  the  next  generation  of  reforms. 

I  believe  the  topics  of  this  hearing,  transitional  assistance,  work,  the  role  of 
states  in  welfare  reform,  and  financing  issues,  carry  the  greatest  potential  for  reducing 
poverty,  and  for  improving  the  standard  of  living  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  I  would  like  to  begin  by  thanking  Chairman  Ford  for  his 
statement,  printed  in  the  press  release.  Mr.  Ford  points  out  that  the  primary  causes  for 
the  growth  in  welfare  assistance  to  the  poor,  are  poverty  and  the  lack  of  jobs.  Although 
I  certainly  still  have  some  alternative  ideas  to  offer,  that  statement  gives  me  a  sense 
that  I  can  begin  to  focus  on  the  constmctive  process  of  sharing  ideas,  instead  of 
wasting  so  much  energy  fighting  misinformation. 

Pointing  this  out  is  not  from  trivial  consideration.  It  can  be  said  with  absolute 
confidence,  that  systems  designed  on  misinfonmation  do  not  work  the  way  they  are 
supposed  to.  We  couWn't  have  a  modem  society  based  on  misinformation.  Our 
airplanes  wouldn't  fly.  Our  televisions  wouldn't  wori(.  Our  homes  woukj  not  be  heated  in 
the  winter  or  cooled  in  the  summer.  No  one  would  have  walked  on  the  moon.  If  we  had 
cars  at  all  they  usually  woukjn't  start  and  if  they  did  they  would  continually  crash  into 
one  another.  Food  would  be  scarce  and  not  available  to  many.  The  list  could  go  on  and 
on.  A  government  managed  social  system  based  on  misinfonmation  is  a  tragedy 
promoting  chaos.  There  is  a  great  deal  at  stake  in  getting  the  facts  right. 

This  hearing  is  being  held  to  discuss  the  design  requirements  for  a  very 
important  system.  The  decisions  you  make  on  these  welfare  reform  issues  will  touch 
the  lives  of  every  resident  of  the  United  States  and  will  have  a  dramatic  influence  the 
course  of  the  world  community.  The  question  comes  down  to  this.  Will  we  promote 
human  welfare  and  human  rights  or  won't  we?  Answering  this  question,  of  course,  has 
serious  consequences.  But  it  can  also  simplify  the  task  of  proceeding  toward  designing 
the  best  systems  for  supporting  our  goals.  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then  we  must  get  on 
with  the  task  of  developing  the  best  systems  for  promoting  human  welfare  and  human 
rights.  If  the  answer  is  no,  then  many,  many  Americans,  in  opposition  to  that  view,  will 
demand  a  direct  and  honest  explanation  for  why  we  are  not. 

Everybody  wins  when  we  do  the  job  right.  My  core  activities  are  not  political.  But 
it  strikes  me  as  obvious  that  a  large  spisctrum  of  political  views  should  be  satisfied  by 
this  philosophy.  On  one  hand,  it  should  be  satisfying  to  develop  government  directed 
programs  that  actually  have  the  positive  effects  they  are  supposed  to  have.  On  the 
other,  it  should  be  satisfying  that  money  is  spent  in  a  direct  and  efficient  way,  without 
wasting  funds  on  non-productive  political  spins. 
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'  Transitional  Assistance 

Education  and  training  is  fundamental  to  the  public  welfare.  In  the  landmark  decision  in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka  (1 954),  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  "Separate 
educational  facilities  are  inherently  unequal'.  Do  we  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
Court's  interpretation  of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  forty 
years  later? 

The  world  has  changed  in  forty  years.  Other  countries  are  well  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  creating  and  maintaining  excellence  in  continuing  education  programs. 
Our  commitment  to  education  for  welfare  recipients  should  not  be  framed  as  a 
separate,  unequal  benefit,  begrudgingly  handed  out  to  irresponsible  people.  There  are 
some  that  need  special  assistance.  There  are  naturally  many  young  people  who  need 
help  in  developing  the  skills  and  discipline  necessary  to  obtain  a  higher  level  of 
education  and  job  skills.  But  without  mainstream  educational  systems  adapted  to  the 
needs  people  actually  have,  we  can  expect  to  violate  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  again 
and  again.  And,  we  can  expect  a  portion  of  our  population  to  lag  behind.  It  is  a  simple, 
conscious  dedsion,  whether  we  will  maintain  a  high  level  of  poverty,  or  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  people  in  all  of  life's  circumstances. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  a  friend  of  mine.  He's  a  guy  with  a  strong  curiosity,  a 
drive  to  discover  new  things,  and  to  create  ideas  for  improving  the  worid.  With  those 
personal  characteristics,  he  had  a  very  strong  craving  to  advance  his  education.  He 
joined  the  Army  during  the  Vietnam  War  in  order  to  obtain  educational  benefits  from  the 
Gl  Bill.  He  was  literally  willing  to  risk  his  life  for  an  education.  He  then  wori<ed  some 
semesters,  attended  college  sometimes,  and  finally  managed  to  stay  in  college  for  six 
straight  years.  As  an  undergraduate,  he  was  invited  to  join  the  national  honor  societies 
in  engineering  and  in  physics.  He  then  went  on  to  write  a  thesis  that  extended  the 
application  of  engineering  into  a  new  realm  while  completing  a  Master  of  Science 
Degree  in  Engineering. 

At  the  time  he  entered  his  Master's  program,  he  got  married  at  the  ripe  old  age 
of  28.  The  year  he  was  finishing  his  Master's  program,  his  wife  became  pregnant.  In 
order  to  pay  the  medical  bills  which  amounted  to  well  over  $10,000,  and  to  support  the 
new  addition  to  his  family,  he  left  school  before  moving  on  to  wori<  on  the  Ph.D.  that  he 
wanted,  hoping  that  he  could  somehow  manage  to  return  later  on.  He  never  did. 

The  work  that  my  friend  does  for  a  living  could  be  done  by  someone  with  a 
bachelors  degree  or  less.  Looking  at  his  situation  purely  as  an  issue  of  economics,  he 
could  have  achieved  the  same  level  of  professional  recognition  with  at  least  three  years 
less  education.  But  he  was  willing  to  go  on  --  driven  to  do  so  in  fact.  At  the  age  of  42, 
he  still  thinks  about  returning  to  obtain  a  Ph.D.,  so  that  he  might  spend  20  years  or  so 
doing  advanced  research  and  possibly  teaching  at  a  university.  What  went  wrong? 

Given  the  difficulties  my  friend  faced  in  his  personal  life  after  leaving  school,  I 
am  sure  that  his  friends  and  family  would  have  thought  him  to  be  somewhat  of  a  hero 
had  he  managed  to  complete  his  Ph.D.  Not  long  ago.  President  Clinton  introduced  one 
of  his  welfare  reform  advisory  groups  to  the  nation.  Its  members  were  composed  of 
women  who  had  been  receiving  public  assistance.  The  young  lady  who  had  managed 
to  complete  a  bachelors  degree  deserved  recognition  for  her  heroism,  and  she  got  it. 
Don't  these  examples  beg  the  question:  What  is  wrong  with  our  education  delivery 
system  that  requires  people  to  go  to  heroic  extremes  to  get  an  education? 

Education  is  a  challenge.  To  me,  that  means  that  one  must  work  at  learning  and 
doing  things  they  have  never  done  before.  People  must  extend  themselves  beyond 
their  present  skills  and  knowledge.  What  we  don't  need  are  arijitrary  barriers  that  exist 
because  our  education  system  is  not  designed  to  deliver  services  to  people  in  a  wide 
variety  of  circumstances.  It  is  a  burden  to  our  society  that  we  are  so  rigid  in  our 
approach  to  delivering  education,  that  even  small  changes  in  the  level  of  responsibility 
a  person  has  in  his  or  her  personal  life  creates  a  wall  so  high  that  it  takes  heroic  efforts 
to  get  over  it.  That  wall  doesn't  need  to  be  there.  The  fact  that  many  people,  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  financial  circumstances  can't  find  a  way  to  get  over  it,  is  evidence 
enough  tliat  it  shouldn't  be  there. 
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The  challenge  of  education  should  not  be  a  choice  between  working  to  support 
one's  family  and  getting  an  education.  The  challenge  of  education  should  not  be  that  it 
takes  an  heroic  effort  to  attend  classes.  The  challenge  of  education  should  not  stem 
from  maintaining  the  model  of  the  one  room  school  house,  many  miles  from  where 
students  live,  that  cannot  meet  when  the  crops  need  tending.  We  are  no  longer 
bounded  by  lack  of  books  and  other  learning  materials,  lack  of  teachers,  or  lack  of 
alternative  technology  for  delivering  education.  Yet,  my  friend  remains  convinced  that  a 
mail-order  Ph.D.  would  not  be  a  great  benefit  to  him,  and  Congress  is  now  wrestling 
with  a  proposal  to  frame  the  education  of  welfare  recipients  as  a  special,  short-term, 
transitional  activity. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  support  for  welfare  recipients,  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  that  will  allow  them  to  work  full-time  on  an  education.  What  is  disturbing,  are  the 
extreme  limitations  that  people  face  when  their  life  circumstances  create  an 
inconvenience.  We  know  that  people  need  education  in  order  to  succeed  in  legal 
activities  in  the  modern  world.  We  also  know  that  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to  create  many 
times  the  number  of  nursing  assistants  and  air-conditioning  servicemen  that  are 
needed.  We  need  a  system  that  supports  rather  than  hinders,  the  will  of  any  individual 
to  go  as  far  in  education  as  they  desire  to  go.  There  are  some  simple  and  some  not  so 
simple  alternatives  that  would  reduce  the  barrier  to  education  associated  with  adult 
responsibilities.  The  examples  that  follow  are  changes  that  could  be  applied  with  any 
combination  of  full  or  part-time  work  and  study  program. 

(1)  Recognition  should  be  given  to  the  level  of  education  that  has  been 
completed  by  a  student,  allowing  them  to  advance  in  their  careers  before 
completion  of  the  traditional  two  or  four  year  degree.  Educational  systems  in  other 
countries  do  provide  recognition  and  certification  at  intermediate  levels.  An 
example:  After  completing  one  year  of  a  computer  science  curriculum,  a  worker  may 
be  moved  from  packing  boxes  in  a  warehouse  to  a  job  testing  computers  before 
they  are  shipped.  After  two  years,  a  wori^er  might  become  an  assistant  to  a 
computer  systems  manager.  After  three  years,  the  wori^er  might  become  involved  in 
programming.  Upon  completion  of  a  bachelors  degree,  this  worker  would  not  just  be 
a  graduate,  but  would  have  a  great  deal  of  experience.  That  experience  within  the 
field  being  studied,  would  make  what  is  being  studied  much  easier  to  understand, 
and  would  therefore  improve  academic  performance.  There  is  competition  in  such  a 
system  and  obvious  motivational  payoffs.  Doing  well  in  school  can  mean 
advancement  and  higher  pay  long  before  completion  of  a  four-year  degree. 

(2)  Purchasing  a  television  set  and  a  VCR  is  much  less  expensive  than  quitting 
one's  job  to  attend  classes.  Many  people  already  have  these  tools.  Currently,  there 
is  only  a  very  narrow  range  of  lectures  available  via  television.  Television  is  a 
medium  for  delivering  education  services  that  is  not  being  utilized  as  fully  as  it 
should.  Providing  lectures  via  television,  taped  on  a  VCR,  woukj  allow  students  to 
control  their  own  schedule.  Television  would  eliminate  travel  time  and  the  need  for 
child  care  services  while  a  parent  is  away  at  school.  Many  parents  may  be  able  to 
set  their  chikJren  down  in  the  same  room  to  work  on  something  of  their  own  while 
the  parent  watches  a  few  episodes  of  economics  or  calculus. 

(3)  Requirements  for  direct  interaction  with  on-campus  faculty  and  staff  shoukl 
be  minimized,  but  access  to  people  and  information  should  be  expanded.  For  many 
non-traditional  students,  a  weekly  visit  to  campus  should  be  a  maximum 
requirement.  Student  teachers  and  advisors  shoukJ  be  accessible  by  telephone. 

(4)  It  is  absolutely  possible  today,  to  design  a  computer  system  for  students  that 
wouU  sell  at  retail  for  about  $500  that  woukJ  provide  a  wide  range  of  valuable 
services.  Those  woukJ  include  access  on  the  existing  information  highway  to  course 
information,  student  counselors,  on-campus  tutors,  teaching  assistants,  and 
professors.  The  student  woukd  also  be  able  to  complete  written  assignments  using  a 
word  processor,  perform  computations,  and  work  on  other  technical  assignments. 
Toll-free  Internet  access  could  provide  regular  contact  with  students  living  almost 
anywhere  on  the  earth,  and  even  in  space.  An  astronaut  participating  in  the  first 
manned  mission  to  mars  could  take  a  few  graduate  courses  on  the  way.  The  use  of 
computers  as  a  fundamental  tool  in  education  is  no  longer  a  star-wars  idea. 
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(5)  Courses  can  be  self-paced.  In  some  cases,  there  Is  a  practical  value  to 
pushing  a  student  along.  But  there  are  many  situations  in  which  students  can  be 
expected  to  be  self-disciplined  enough  to  complete  the  work  necessary  to  finish  a 
course.  It  isn't  practical  to  force  a  student  to  retake  a  course  from  the  beginning 
because  the  kids  got  sick  or  the  boss  required  overtime  during  a  semester. 

It  doesn't  seem  possible  to  extend  off-campus  study  to  every  course  in  every 
subject.  There  are  portions  of  education  in  law,  medicine,  and  science  for  example,  that 
would  be  difficult  to  impossible  to  duplicate  via  television.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should 
not  be  thought  impossible  to  go  a  very  long  way  in  any  subject  through  off-campus 
programs.  With  so  many  other  countries  already  far  ahead,  some  having  hundreds  of 
years  of  experience  in  some  form  of  independent  study  program,  it  should  be  regarded 
as  a  very  high  priority  to  break  down  our  current  educational  boundaries. 

If  I  could  redesign  the  education  system,  I  would  place  learning  how  to  learn  at 
the  very  top  of  the  list  of  educational  goals.  In  order  to  produce  the  most  productive, 
satisfied  citizens  in  a  modem  society,  it  is  necessary  for  teachers  to  consider  it  their 
most  important  goal  to  make  themselves  less  necessary  as  students  mature.  The 
process  of  building  the  skills  necessary  to  study  and  learn  whatever  a  person  desires 
or  needs,  whenever  they  desire  or  need,  in  whatever  circumstances  they  find 
themselves  should  begin  in  eariy  grade  school. 


Time  Limitation 

Apparently,  the  President's  proposal  for  limiting  the  time  of  income-assistance  refers  to 
some  aspect  of  the  JOBS  program.  If  it  came  to  full  fruition,  the  President's  plan  does 
not  place  a  time  limit  on  income  assistance.  Some  confusion  exists  because  a  small 
portion  of  benefits  would  be  shifted  from  AFDC  to  the  child  support  assurance  program. 
The  common  understanding  is  that  the  child  support  assurance  program  will  also 
provide  support  for  mothers  with  much  higher  incomes  than  those  who  are  currently 
eligible  for  AFDC.  If  fully  implemented,  a  single  mother  could  remain  on  a  combined 
income  from  AFDC  and  child  support  assurance  without  ever  going  to  school  or  work. 

it  should  be  well  understood  that  currant  federal  policy  is  designed  to  keep 
millions  of  people  out  of  wori<  due  to  the  fear  of  inflation.  The  primary  component  of  this 
potential  inflation  is  the  possibility  of  increasing  wages.  As  long  as  jobs  are  scarce, 
wori<ers  are  in  a  weak  negotiating  position.  With  a  high  level  of  unemployment,  the 
desire  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  is  replaced  by  the  desire  to  keep  one's  job.  For 
many,  it  is  replaced  by  the  desire  to  have  a  job.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  federal 
government  intends  to  keep  millions  of  people  out  of  real,  paying  jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  job  mari<et  is  changing.  There  are  fewer  low-skilled  jobs 
available  that  pay  enough  to  support  a  family.  In  the  future,  we  expect  even  fewer.  This 
is  certainly  a  time  in  history  when  this  country  needs  to  make  some  major  adjustments. 
What  makes  more  sense  than  opening  up  the  education  system?  People  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  participating  in  the  nation's  economic  policy  through  unemployment  or  by 
wori^ng  part-time  instead  of  full-time  shouldn't  be  rushed  through  substandard 
educational  programs  or  manipulated  into  a  quick,  cheap,  convenient  course  of  study 
that  ends  without  a  job  prospect.  That  doesn't  make  any  sense  at  all. 

We  should  provide  additional  encouragement  for  people,  whether  they  receive 
public  assistance  or  not,  to  pursue  additional  education  in  some  proportion  to  the 
unemployment  rate.  It  is  better  to  have  people  improving  their  education  than  to  require 
millions  of  people  simply  to  remain  idle  ~  and  then  complain  about  them. 

The  President's  plan  seems  as  though  it  might  be  reasonable  in  some  respects 
for  some  people.  Before  committing  to  any  compliment,  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether 
he  intends  to  live  up  to  his  public  image.  The  President's  education  and  training 
proposal  is  aimed  at  AFDC  recipients,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  single  mothers.  The  great 
subject  of  welfare  reforni  for  more  than  a  decade  has  been  reform  of  the  child  support 
system  which  serves  single  fathers  with  the  ultimatum  to  pay  up  or  lose  everything  - 
even  their  freedom.  Will  poor  single  mothers  be  picking  their  children  up  from 
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government  supported  day-care  after  classes  while  poor  single  fathers  sit  in  jail  or  work 
at  menial  jobs  to  provide  some  support  for  the  mother?  Will  having  a  child  out-of- 
wedlock  become  an  even  more  valuable  ticket  out  of  poverty?  The  better  choice  is  to 
provide  equal  access  and  opportunity  to  everyone,  whether  they  are  male  or  female, 
custodial  or  non-custodial  parents,  rich  or  poor. 

A  similar  problem  to  the  one  I  see  with  the  President's  proposal  plagues  the 
private  child  support  system.  The  President  has  taken  personal  credit  for  inventing  the 
current  system.  Situations  in  which  a  father  lives  in  a  mansion  and  a  mother  and 
children  live  in  a  hovel  are  few  and  far  between.  Chikjren  that  are  forced  into  poverty 
simply  because  a  father  is  stingy  and  refuses  to  support  his  children  represent  an 
extremely  small  fraction  of  children  in  poverty.  Yet,  this  stereotype  is  the  basis  for  a 
system  in  which  all  separated  parents  are  forced  to  participate.  This  creates  a  great 
waste  of  resources  and  does  more  harm  than  good. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  imagine  that  everyone  in  our  society  is  well  prepared  to 
advance  themselves  through  independent  study.  There  are  those  for  whom  a  managed 
progression  of  self-improvement,  with  time  limited  goals  is  probably  essential  for 
progress.  But  I  don't  agree  with  the  President  that  the  distinction  falls  along  gender 
lines.  The  difference  between  those  who  are  mature,  disciplined,  and  responsible,  and 
those  who  need  more  growth,  is  not  one  that  lends  itself  to  any  such  prejudice.  It  is  not 
appropriate  to  threat  this  as  a  gender  issue.  This  is  also  not  a  difference  of  race.  It  is 
not  a  difference  in  the  income  level  of  parents.  The  United  States  has  a  history  of 
correlation  between  waste  of  human  potential  and  classifications  of  these  sorts. 
Wouldn't  it  be  fantastic  to  end  the  era  in  which  arbitrary  definitions  for  the  boundaries 
between  good  and  evil  are  the  basis  for  national  policy. 

The  President's  plan  seems  designed,  for  example,  for  someone  who  performed 
poorly  in  high  school,  who  has  dropped  out,  and  has  had  a  problem  with  crime  or 
drugs.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  put  into  the  same  course,  someone  who  had  a  high 
grade  point  average  in  high  school  and  now  has  to  support  a  child  (regardless  of 
gender)  or  other  relative.  Although  equal  treatment  at  all  times  for  everyone  is  not  the 
best  approach,  everyone  should  have  the  opportunity  to  advance  in  accordance  with 
their  development.  In  other  words,  even  the  irresponsible  deadbeat  that  the  President 
has  focused  on  should  have  the  opportunity  to  move  through  a  progression  toward  a 
Ph.D.  program  obtained  largely  by  self-study.  There  should  not  be  a  government 
imposed  lower  track  that  forces  millions  of  people  into  a  life  of  menial  labor  because  of 
where  they  started  or  who  they  are. 


The  Role  of  States 

The  view  that  I  have  expressed  is  that  everyone  belongs  in  the  mainstream  of  our 
educational  systems.  We  have  a  need  to  change  the  system  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  that  must  be  served.  States  and  counties  currently  have  the  wealth  of 
experience  in  providing  civilian  education. 

What  is  needed  is  the  development  of  programs  that  provide  the  flexibility 
needed  by  non-traditional  students.  Not  only  do  we  need  solid  academic  programs  that 
are  easily  accessible  to  everyone,  but  we  need  more  education  and  training  in  a  wide 
range  of  skilled  trades.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  a  federal  university  system  that  reaches 
out  to  non-traditional  students  if  state  institutions  refuse  to  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
wohd.  I  would  expect  the  same  high  educational  standards  from  any  system,  whether 
federal  or  state,  traditional  or  non-traditional. 

The  federal  government  has  already  established  educational  grant  and  loan 
programs.  AFDC  recipients  wouW  surely  fall  within  the  personal  financial  requirements 
to  receive  assistance.  Some  adjustments  may  be  needed  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  off- 
campus  programs.  But,  this  part  of  the  system  should  not  be  separate  and  unequal 
either.  These  existing  programs  could  continue  to  provide  at  least  part  of  a  package  for 
many  of  the  potential  students  we  are  discussing. 
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Financing  Refonn 

Analyzing  the  cost  of  proposed  changes  should  include  at  least  five  parts.  The  first 
comes  from  understanding  that  it  is  fundamental  to  the  survival  of  a  modem  society  to 
educate  its  citizens.  The  President's  proposal  assigns  a  special  status  to  one  group  of 
citizens,  because  of  financial  and  personal  circumstances.  How  many  other  groups  can 
we  identify  to  shift  out  of  the  mainstream  of  the  education  process?  The  answer  is 
many.  My  answer  is  that  it  should  be  none.  Providing  education  for  people  who  need 
and  desire  it  should  be  a  subject  for  the  regular  education  budget. 

Independent  off-campus  study  is  less  expensive  than  on-campus  education. 
Many  people  will  want  to  take  advantage  of  off-campus  education  as  soon  as  it  is 
available.  Those  who  would  prefer  or  need  the  flexibility  of  off-campus  education  will 
come  from  all  walks  of  life.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  proposal  would  pay  for 
itself,  unless  you  are  willing  to  account  for  all  the  variables.  Is  it  valuable  to  educate? 
Yes.  Is  it  necessary  to  educate  in  the  rrnxjem  competitive  world?  Yes.  Will  the  United 
States  fall  farther  and  farther  behind  economically  if  it  refuses  to  educate?  Yes.  Is  lack 
of  education  a  significant  factor  in  welfare  dependency?  Yes.  Is  it  a  significant  factor  in 
the  nation's  crime,  health,  employment,  and  other  social  problems?  Yes. 

I  submitted  testimony  to  this  subcommittee  for  its  September  10,  1992  hearing 
on  Recent  Changes  in  the  Poverty  Rate  and  Distribution  of  Income.  One  of  the  four 
recommendations  in  that  testimony  was  that  the  money  saved  from  reductions  in  the 
budget  for  child  support  enforcement  could  be  shifted  into  education  and  training 
programs.  I  want  to  resubmit  that  recommendation  by  saying  that  it  should  be.  The  child 
support  enforcement  system  is  well  on  its  way  to  being  automated.  The  relatively 
useless  services  that  are  being  provided  will  require  far  fewer  state  and  federal 
workers.  I  would  certainly  like  the  child  support  enforcement  program  reduced  to 
something  that  makes  sense.  I  believe  this  proposal  should  receive  wide  support.  If  you 
want  to  find  part  of  that  support,  just  ask  one  of  the  millions  of  former  AFDC  recipients 
who  have  graduated  from  college  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  give  back  their 
education  in  order  to  pay  27,000  government  wortters  to  shuffle  papers  around. 

Another  source  of  funds  is  in  the  waste  of  jailing  fathers  who  cannot  pay  their 
court  ordered  child  support.  There  have  been  several  successful  efforts  to  remove 
fathers  from  open-ended  jail  stays  because  their  incarceration  amounted  to  an  arbitrary 
show  of  political  power,  based  purely  on  prejudice,  tt  is  of  course,  a  violation  of  basic 
human  rights  to  hold  a  person  in  jail  because  they  are  unable  to  pay  a  bill.  Not  only 
that,  but  tax-payers  could  be  thankful  if  you  would  rescue  the  millions  of  dollars 
annually  that  are  required  to  do  it. 

The  President's  proposal  would  not  change  the  personal  financial  support 
provided  under  AFDC  for  two  years,  and  is  generous  in  personal  assistance  after  that 
point.  The  important  question  of  cost  deals  with  the  delivery  of  education.  It  is  better  to 
provide  greater  opportunity  for  education  than  to  leave  tens  of  millions  of  people  idle. 
One  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  President's  plan  is  to  introduce  means-testing  in  the 
child  support  assurance  component.  I  realize  that  this  would  mean  that  it  would  be  very 
similar  to  AFDC.  Given  that  AFDC  already  covers  those  who  need  assistance,  it  seems 
ridiculous  to  choose  to  supplement  middle  and  upper  income  custodial  parents  if  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  education.  Frankly,  middle  and  upper  income  mothers  don't  have 
financial  problems  worthy  of  federal  involvement. 


Bnal  Comment 

The  President's  proposal  seems  to  have  a  touch  of  ante  bellum  south  In  it.  The  master 
shows  a  touch  of  benevolence  while  keeping  Ihose  people  in  their  place".  The 
Supreme  Court's  ailing  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Topeiia  recognized  the  place 
of  education  in  our  modem  society.  Forty  years  later,  we  are  no  longer  a  nation  living  in 
the  easy  affluence  that  followed  Worid  War  II.  Global  economic  competition  is  now  a 
reality.  The  United  States  must  retool  itself  for  competition  in  this  decade  and  beyond. 
For  more  reasons  than  one,  we  need  national  leadership  that  can  tum  the  vision  of  the 
Brown  decision  into  a  universal  reality. 
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We  have  a  very  serious  problem  with  our  educational  system.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  established  institutions  are  hesitant  to  change.  At  present,  getting  an 
education  is  at  least  as  much  a  matter  of  the  time  and  money  spent  at  an  institution,  as 
it  is  obtaining  knowledge.  While  we  have  waited,  competitive  countries  in  the  European 
Community  have  moved  far  ahead. 

The  President  promised  to  "end  welfare  as  we  know  it."  His  proposals  would 
make  the  federal  government  bigger,  expand  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  government  power,  and  would  deepen  the  entrenchment  of  the  welfare 
culture.  The  world  has  changed.  We  are  no  longer  an  isolated  country  that  can  afford 
to  distribute  economic  resources  arbitrarily  as  we  have  in  past  decades.  The  only 
positive  course  for  dealing  with  the  twin  issues  of  welfare  and  poverty  is  to  invite  those 
living  in  poverty  to  join  the  rest  of  us.  If  we  do  not,  we  set  a  course  of  blame  for  all  the 
future  economic  failure  this  country  will  see.  This  is  a  turning  point  in  history.  The 
choices  are  either  to  embrace  the  future  willingly,  or  to  be  so  bewildered  by  the  present 
that  we  sit  by  timidly  and  watch,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  moves  rapidly  ahead. 

One  of  the  ways  we  will  know  whether  we  have  moved  fonward  or  not  is  to  see  if 
the  next  generation  of  Americans  still  understand  the  term  "non-traditional  student". 


Related  Testimony: 

Welfare  Reform  and  Parental  ResponsMity,  July  26-29. 1994. 

Oversight  Hearing  on  Child  Support  Enforcement,  June  10, 1993. 

Changes  in  the  Poverty  Rate  and  Distribution  of  Income,  September  1 0, 1 992. 

Downey  /  Hyde  child  support  enforcement  and  assurance  proposal,  July  1 7, 1 992. 

Contributor  to:  Minority  Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Interstate  Child  Support, 
Don  Chavez,  Commissioner;  Phil  Holman,  ed.;  June,  1992. 
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WRITTEN  STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  F.  GAY 

SUBMITTED  FOR  THE  RECORD  TO 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  TIME  LIMITING  CASH  ASSISTANCE 
IN  PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  WELFARE  REFORM  PROPOSAL 

IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  HEARINGS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
HELD  AUGUST  16,  1994 


There  is  NO  TIME  LIMIT  in  the  President's  proposal! 

President  Clinton's  proposal  includes  a  limit  on  a  small  portion  of  AFDC  benefits.  Byj 
he  also  proposes  to  test  the  Child  Support  Assurance  (CSA)  program  that  has  been 
under  consideration  for  more  than  a  decade.  It  is  rather  obvious  that  CSA  trials  could 
be  completed  in  less  than  two  years.  Therefore,  mothers  who  would  lose  the  adult 
portion  of  AFDC  after  two  years  would  be  elioible  to  receive  money  under  CSA. 

Looking  at  his  complete  package,  instead  of  just  one  part  of  it,  there  is  no  time 
limit  to  benefits.  A  single  mother  would  continue  to  be  eligible  to  receive  a  full 
benefits  package  for  an  unlimited  period  of  time  without  ever  going  to  school  or  to 
work.  CSA  does  more  than  shift  the  name  under  which  benefits  are  distributed,  it 
also  attempts  to  further  the  shift  in  blame  from  the  real  problems  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  to  fathers  who  are  poor  and  unemployed. 

The  current  child  support  enforcement  system  includes  collections  from  poor 
fathers  to  offset  AFDC  payments.  In  actual  effect,  the  AFDC  program  currently 
operates  as  a  child  support  assurance  prooram  for  women  who  are  eligible  for 
AFDC.  The  change  expected  in  the  new  CSA  program  is  that  it  will  be  extended  to 
even^  women  eligible  for  private  child  support.  This  means  that  if  the  father  is  unable 
to  pay  for  any  reason,  the  separated  mother  would  receive  a  welfare  check 
regardless  of  her  income.  This  extension  to  AFDC  is  unnecessary  and  extremely 
unwise  given  the  budget  crisis  we  already  have. 

Blaming  poverty  on  the  poor  became  a  popular  philosophy  during  the  recent 
Reagan-Bush  recession.  The  practical  effect  has  been  to  bring  additional  pain  to 
those  who  already  found  it  familiar.  The  biggest  losers  have  been  fathers  (now 
popularly  known  as  "deadbeats")  who  have  received  the  mass  of  the  assault  of 
politicians  rushing  to  show  that  they  are  tough  on  poverty  and  the  poor.  The  design 
of  the  president's  plan  attempts  to  hide  his  intent  to  continue  the  Reaoan  leoacv. 

We  have  already  tried  this  approach,  it  did  not  work.  That  is  why  the  public 
wants  real  welfare  reform  now.  And  of  course,  unemployed  people  want  good  jobs. 
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Welfare  Reform 

Representative  Henry  B.  Gonzalez 

Before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 

On  Human  Resources 

July  27,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  thS 
opportunity  to  testify  today  on  the  subject  of  welfare  reform. 
Statements  made  recently  by  a  number  of  elected  officials  and  other 
so-called  experts  on  welfare  have  indicated  that  we  need  welfare 
reform  and  that  welfare  recipients'  benefits  should  be  cut  off  after  a 
specific  period  of  time.  This  has  greatly  angered  me,  because  we 
cannot  "reform  welfare"  without  eradicating  poverty,  so  the  problem 
really  is  poverty  not  welfare. 

I  cosponsor  Representative  Patsy's  Mink's  "Job  Start  for  America 
Act  of  1994"  which  addresses  the  root  cause,  poverty,  of  the  need  for 
welfare.  As  I've  told  the  President,  welfare  is  not  the  problem, 
poverty  is  the  problem.  The  government's  priorities  are  mixed  up  if 
funding  for  prisons  continues  to  receive  priority  over  funding  for 
education  and  job-training,  and  the  President's  welfare  proposal  as 
well  as  others  that  contain  an  arbitrary  cut-off  date  for  welfare 
benefits  are  sorely  misguided.  Children  are  the  reason  welfare 
programs  were  set  up  in  the  first  place.  We  had  starving  and- 
malnourished  children,  children  living  in  third-world  conditions,  and 
children  without  health  care  before  these  programs  were  created.  If 
poverty  is  addressed,  I  predict  that  welfare  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Proposals  with  automatic  cut-off  dates  are  based  on 
unsubstantiated  myths  about  welfare  and  welfare  recipients,  and  are 
meant  to  punish  those  who  receive  public  assistance  rather  than  help 
them  achieve  self-sufficiency.  Are  all  welfare  recipients  going  to  be 
cut  off  from  benefits?  Even  if  no  jobs  are  available?  Even  if  they  are 
still  minors?  Even  if  they  are  still  disabled?  There  are  many 
classifications  of  welfare  recipients,  and  the  situation  is  complex. 
What  about  the  wealthy  who  are  dependent  on  government  largesse  -  is 
their  welfare  going  to  be  addressed  as  well? 

In  the  region  that  includes  my  congressional  district,  most  of 
the  114,000  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  are 
female  (63%)  and  most  recipients  are  Hispanic  (76%) .  Recipients 
include  adults  as  well  as  children,  and  most  of  the  families  receiving 
benefits  are  headed  by  a  single  mother.  Under  the  President's  welfare 
reform  proposal,  about  10,000  women  in  addition  to  their  children 
would  be  affected  by  the  two-year  limit  on  welfare.  In  the  state  of 
Texas,  there  were  nearly  780,000  people  on  AFDC  last  year,  a  majority 
of  whom  are  children.  Texas  ranks  behind  every  state  except  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  when  it  comes  to  the  size  of  its  average  welfare  check 
-  an  average  of  $58  per  person  per  month.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
mothers  who  are  on  AFDC  in  Texas  are  off  in  two  years  or  less  - 
whether  they  later  go  back  on  AFDC  depends  on  whether  they  have 
marketable  job  skills. 

What  is  needed  are  jobs,  and  Representative  Mink's  would 
guarantee  federally-funded  job  training  or  education,  job  counseling, 
job  search  assistance,  and  child  care  to  help  place  welfare  recipients 
in  jobs  that  pay  livable  wages.  This  is  an  approach  that  will  not  only 
help  welfare  recipients  receive  the  education  and  training  they  want 
and  need,  but  it  will  help  reduce  the  number  of  people  receiving 
welfare. 

### 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RONALD  K.  HENRY,  ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES, 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

JULY  28,  1994 


I.         Introduction 

As  we  move  into  a  new  round  of  child  support  enforcement  reform, 
social  science  researchers  continue  to  confirm  what  societal  tradition  and  intuition 
have  told  us  all  along;  children  need  the  active  physical  and  emotional  involvement 
of  two  parents,  a  father  and  a  mother.  For  every  social  problem  that  we  experience 
—  teenage  pregnancy,  drug  abuse,  poor  school  performance,  low  self-esteem, 
depression,  suicide,  or  any  other  item  on  our  list  of  social  ills  —  research  confirms 
that  family  breakdown  and,  particularly,  father  loss  are  primary  causal  factors.  As 
acknowledged  by  groups  of  all  political  persuasions,  from  the  conservative 
American  Legislative  Exchange  Counsel  to  the  liberal  Progressive  Policy  Institute 
to  the  National  Commission  on  Children,  a  political  consensus  has  emerged  to 
acknowledge  the  reality  that  public  policy  must  begin  to  focus  upon  issues  of 
family  formation,  family  preservation,  and  demilitarization  of  the  divorce  process 
where  parental  separation  cannot  be  avoided. 

Unfortunately  for  children,  public  policy  initiatives  too  often  consist 
of  band-aids  and  tonics  designed  to  cover  or  suppress  individual  symptoms  while 
failing  to  diagnose  or  cure  the  underlying  disease.  Too  often,  the  tonics  have  some 
unintended  consequences  and  side  effects  which  exacerbate  the  original  disease  or 
stimulate  new  ones. 

The  nation  has  spent  thirty  years  treating  the  symptoms  of  family 
breakdown  in  ways  that  many  believe  have  unintentionally  advanced  the  dismal 
trend.  We  know  that  marriage  is  the  best  path  to  avoid  or  escape  poverty,  yet  we 
punish  family  formation  through  our  social  service  programs  and  tax  laws.  We 
know  that  the  three  best  predictors  of  child  support  compliance  are  (1)  the  fairness 
of  the  original  order,  (2)  the  obligor's  access  to  the  child,  and  (3)  the  obligor's  work 
stability,  yet  we  have  proceeded  on  a  simplistic  idealogy  of  "more  is  better"  in  all 
matters  of  support  amount  and  punitive  enforcement.  We  know  that  entrenched 
special-interest  groups  have  a  vested  interest  in  magnifying  their  own  self- 
importance  through  repeated  claims  that  child  support  is  paid  only  50%  in  full  and 
25%  in  part,  but  we  have  failed  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  claims  and  have 
failed  to  challenge  the  special-interest  groups'  strange  silence  about  the  fact  that 
the  same  database  also  reveals  the  following: 

Child  support  compliance  was  90.2%  in  cases  of 
joint  custody; 

-        Child  support  compliance  was  79.1%  where  access 
to  the  child  was  protected  by  a  visitation  order; 

Child  support  compliance  was  only  44.5%  where 
neither  joint  custody  nor  access  were  protected  by  an 
order; 
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-  In  66%  of  the  non-compliance  cases,  the  mothers 
themselves  reported  that  the  reason  was  "father  unable  to 
pay."' 

The  issues  at  stake  for  American  families  are  too  important  to  allow 
policy  to  be  based  upon  stereotyping,  anecdotes,  and  special-interest  group  "spin 
control".  The  country  needs  thoughtful,  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  role  of 
Federal  policy  in  family  breakdown  and  parent  absence.  Before  we  consider  more 
mechanisms  for  federal  enforcement  of  state  domestic  relations  orders,  we  need  to 
better  understand  those  orders  and  the  people  against  whom  enforcement  is  sought. 
Is  noncompliance  simply  bad  behavior  or  are  we  making  unfair  demands?  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  far  more  "thrown-away  parents"  who  are 
victims  of  policies  that  discourage  their  involvement  except  as  anonymous  cash 
donors  than  there  are  "runaway  parents."  This  is  not  the  time  for  more  band-aids 
and  tonics.    It  is  a  time  to  take  to  heart  the  physician's  creed  to  "do  no  harm." 

II.       The  Pendulum  Of  Public  Prejudice 

Throughout  most  of  our  nation's  history  and  in  much  of  the  world 
today,  the  law  contained  a  strong  or  conclusive  presumption  that  sole  custody 
would  be  awarded  to  the  father  in  the  event  of  family  dissolution.  The  early 
feminist  meeting  in  Seneca  Falls,  New  York  in  1848,  for  example,  included  the  fact 
that  fathers  automatically  received  custody  as  a  principal  complaint  in  its 
Declaration  of  Sentiments. 

Prior  to  the  industrial  revolution,  most  parents  worked  side-by-side 
with  the  children  on  the  family  farm  or  in  the  family  trade.  Children  were  nurtured 
and  educated  through  almost  continuous  contact  with  both  parents  and  child- 
rearing  books  through  the  18th  and  mid-19th  century  emphasized  the  father's 
centrality  in  raising  the  children  and  preparing  them  for  the  adult  world.  As  the 
industrial  revolution  accelerated  through  the  19th  century  by  pushing  more  fathers 
out  of  the  family  enterprise  and  into  the  factories,  social  theorists  began  to  exalt 
rigid  sex  role  separations  with  father  as  external  wage  earner  and  mother  as  home- 
bound  nurturer.  Still,  the  pendulum  swung  slowly  and  the  pro-feminist  philosopher 
John  Stewart  Mill  observed  that,  while  the  idea  was  interesting,  the  public  was 
insufficiently  prepared  to  discuss  mother  custody. 

Continued  industrialization,  coupled  with  the  then  perceived  virtue  of 
getting  women  out  of  the  paid  work  force  in  order  to  create  jobs  for  returning 
servicemen  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  culminated  in  a  full-blown  "cult  of 
motherhood"  and  the  establishment  of  the  "tender  years  doctrine"  in  most  states. 
The  pendulum  of  public  prejudice,  having  swung  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
then  enforced  automatic  mother  custody  with  the  same  rigidity  as  the  earlier 
enforcement  of  automatic  father  custody. 


Child  Support  and  Alimony:  1989;  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-60,  No. 
173.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  September  1991.  Interstate  Child  Support:  Mothers 
Report  Receiving  Less  Support  From  Out-Of-State  Fathers,  January  1992  General 
Accounting  Office,  GAO/HRD/92-39FS,  at  page  19. 
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In  approximately  the  last  20  years,  the  pendulum  has  begun  swinging 
toward  a  more  centered  position^  and  most  states  have  abrogated  the  tender  years 
doctrine  through  statute  or  court  decision  as  a  violation  of  equal  protection. 
Virtually  all  states  now  give  at  least  lip  service  to  the  principle  that  custody 
decisions  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  "best  interests"  of  the  children 
rather  than  by  reference  to  the  parents'  gender.  Although  the  legal  regimes  vary, 
it  is  now  recognized  in  all  states  that  either  the  mother  or  the  father  can  "win"  the 
battle  for  custody  of  the  child. 

III.      What  We  Know  About  Children's  Needs 

While  the  law  was  advancing  to  the  point  of  recognizing  that  either 
mother  or  father  could  be  the  better  parent,  social  science  research  confirmed  that 
the  best  parent  is  both  parents.  Ten  years  ago,  it  was  considered  impolite  to 
suggest  that  two-parent  families  were  functionally  superior  to  single-parent 
families.  Today,  the  notions  that  two-parent  families  are  unimportant  and  that 
government  can  provide  an  effective  substitute  have  been  repudiated.  In  their  place 
is  a  broad  political  and  scientific  consensus  that  children  need  two  parents. 

In  1965,  Patrick  Moynihan  was  condemned  for  his  observation  of  the 
consequences  of  family  breakdown: 

From  the  wild  Irish  slums  of  the  19th  century  eastern 
seaboard,  to  the  riot-torn  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles,  there 
is  one  unmistakable  lesson  in  American  history:  A 
community  that  allows  a  large  number  of  young  men  to 
grow  up  in  broken  families,  dominated  by  women,  never 
acquiring  any  stable  relationship  to  male  authority,  never 
acquiring  any  rational  expectations  about  the  future  — 
that  community  asks  for  and  gets  chaos. 

Today,  Moynihan's  heresy  reflects  the  consensus.  The  view  from  the 
left  by  groups  like  the  Progressive  Policy  Institute^  is  that: 

Traditional  liberals'  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  that 
two-parents  families  are  the  most  effective  units  for 
raising  children  has  led  them  into  a  series  of  policy  cul- 
de-sacs  ....  Our  point  is  that  at  the  level  of  statistical 
aggregates    and    society-wide    phenomena,    significant 


For  example,  the  American  Psychological  Association  adopted  the   following 
resolution  at  its  1977  meeting: 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Council  of  Representatives  recognizes 
officially  and  makes  suitable  promulgation  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
scientifically  and  psychologically  baseless,  as  well  as  a  violation 
of  human  rights,  to  discriminate  against  men  because  of  their 
sex  in  assignment  of  children's  custody,  in  adoption,  in  the 
staffing  of  child-care  services,  and  personnel  practices  providing 
for  parental  leave  in  relation  to  childbirth  and  emergencies 
involving  children  and  in  similar  laws  and  procedures. 


Putting  Children  First:    A  Progressive  Family  Policy  for  the  1990's.  Progressive 
Policy  bistitute,  September  27,  1990. 
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differences  do  emerge  between  one-parent  and  two- 
parent  families,  differences  tliat  can  and  should  shape  our 
understanding  of  social  policy. 

The  view  from  the  right  by  groups  like  the  American  Legislative 
Exchange  Council''  is  that: 

With  a  unanimity  of  view  that  is  virtually  unparalleled, 
social  science  researchers  have  documented  the  fact  that 
children  of  divorce  or  unwed  birth  fair  poorly  in 
comparison  to  children  from  intact  families.  Regardless 
of  the  social  problem  which  is  under  consideration, 
whether  it  be  drug  abuse,  juvenile  delinquency,  teenage 
pregnancy,  low  self-esteem,  poor  academic  achievement, 
or  even  suicide,  research  points  to  family  breakdown  as 
a  primary  cause. 

In  accordance  with  the  resurrected  understanding  that  two-parent 
families  are  important  for  children,  liberals  and  conservatives  have  reached 
common  ground  on  the  importance  of  encouraging  family  formation  and  family 
preservation.    But  what  about  children  of  divorce? 

rV.      How  to  Encourage  The  Two-Parent  Family.  Especially  After  Divorce 

Courts  are  most  accustomed  to  adversarial  presentations  that  are 
resolved  by  the  selection  of  a  winner  and  a  loser.  The  system  works  well  in 
commercial  disputes.  The  court  picks  a  winner  and  a  loser,  the  loser  is  ordered  to 
pay  the  winner,  then  we  move  on  to  the  next  case.  The  difference  in  domestic 
relations  cases  is  that  it  is  immoral  and  destructive  to  treat  children  as  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  a  winner  and  denied  to  a  loser. 

Children  are  born  with  two  parents.  Children  want,  love,  and  need  two 
parents.  The  fact  that  mother  and  father  no  longer  live  under  the  same  roof  does 
nothing  to  diminish  the  child's  need  for  both  parents.  The  only  thing  that  is 
assured  by  a  winner-take-all  domestic  relations  system  is  that  the  child  will 
necessarily  lose  because  the  child  walked  into  court  with  two  parents  and  walks  out 
with  only  one. 

In  most  marriages,  both  spouses  are  good  parents  who  love  and  wish 
to  be  an  active  part  of  their  children's  lives.  Policies  should  be  based  upon  the 
norm  of  human  response  rather  than  upon  the  pathological  extremes.  The  winner- 
take-all  approach  to  custody  encourages  a  bifurcation  into  good  parent  and  bad 
parent  categories.  The  bad  parent  is  then  more  easily  relegated  to  a  marginal  role 
in  the  child's  life.  All  losers,  all  bad  parents,  are  then  more  easily  painted  with  the 
same  brush  of  a  "standard  visitation  schedule"  encompassing  alternate  weekends 
and  scattered  holidays.  All  losers,  ranging  from  those  who  were  almost  winners 
to  those  who  barely  avoided  termination  of  parental  rights,  are  thus  lumped  together 
by  the  presumption  of  pathology.  Abolition  of  the  presumption  of  pathology  is  the 
first  step  towards  protection  of  the  child's  best  interests. 


Children.  Family.  Neighborhood.  Community:  An  Empowerment  Agenda.  American 
Legislative  Exchange  Council,  199  L 
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Disneyland  Daddies,  Marginal  Mommies,  and  their  non-custodial 
children  have  a  common  complaint;  "visitation"  just  doesn't  feel  like  a  real  parent- 
child  relationship.  Parent  to  child  teaching  occurs  in  the  quiet  moments,  the  shared 
tasks,  the  talks  at  the  end  of  the  day.  School-night  sleepovers  are  every  bit  as 
important  as  Saturday  extravaganzas,  especially  for  older  children  who  see 
weekends  as  a  time  of  conflict  between  the  attractions  of  parents  and  peers. 

V.       Stereotypes  Damage  Children 

Stereotypes  about  fathers  seeking  custody  to  avoid  child  support  and 
mothers  grasping  children  as  meal  tickets  do  not  help  to  resolve  custody  disputes. 
Both  stereotypes  ignore  the  simple  human  fact  that  parents  love  their  children  and 
want  to  be  with  them.  Stereotypes  have  become  so  ingrained  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  was  actually  surprised  to  learn  that 
young  fathers  care  about  their  children.'  Maintaining  the  stereotype  that  fathers 
do  not  care  about  their  children  also  requires  a  very  special  compartmentalization 
of  the  mind.  Fathers'  devotion  to  and  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  their  children  is  so 
naturally  expected  that  it  is  hardly  noticed.  The  coal  miner  who  continues  to  work 
while  dying  of  black  lung  disease  may  look  like  "The  Patriarchy"  to  some  but 
would  describe  himself  simply  as  a  father  if  we  ever  thought  to  ask.  In  the  popular 
movie,  "The  Little  Mermaid,"  no  one  is  surprised  that  King  Triton  sacrifices 
everything  to  save  his  daughter  yet,  upon  divorce,  we  would  expect  him  to  quietly 
walk  away. 

Stereotypes  about  men  create  the  Catch-22  that  fathers  don't  care 
enough  to  seek  custody  and,  if  they  really  cared,  they  would  not  put  the  children 
through  the  trauma  of  a  court  battle.  Stereotypes  about  women  and  perceptions  of 
gender  bias  favoring  mother  custody  in  the  courts  create  pressure  for  mothers  to 
seek  sole  custody  even  when  they  recognize  that  it  is  not  in  the  child's  best 
interests.  Organizations  like  Mothers  Without  Custody  report  that  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  encountered  by  the  more  than  one  million  non-custodial  mothers 
in  the  United  States  is  the  ostracism  they  suffer  after  being  pressed  to  explain  why 
they  do  not  have  sole  custody.  Stereotypes  of  men  and  women  damage  children 
by  indiscriminately  ascribing  fixed  characteristics  to  large  groups  of  individual 


The  Changing  Face  of  Child  Support  Enforcement:  Incentives  to  Work  with  Young 
Parents.  United  States  Department  of  Health  &  Human  Services,  Office  of  Child 
Support  Enforcement,  December  1990,  page  xix.  The  bureaucracy  is  not  alone  in  its 
surprise: 

When  I  first  started  researching  this  book,  I  was  prepared  to 
rediscover  the  old  saw  that  conventional  femininity  is  nurturing 
and  passive  and  that  masculinity  is  self-serving,  egotistical,  and 
uncaring.  But  I  did  not  find  this.  One  of  my  findings  here  is 
that  manhood  ideologies  always  include  a  criterion  of  selfless 
generosity,  even  to  the  point  of  sacrifice.  Again  and  again  we 
find  that  "real"  men  are  those  who  give  more  than  they  take; 
they  serve  others.  Real  men  are  generous,  even  to  a  fault.  .  .  . 
Manhood  is  therefore  a  nurturing  concept,  if  we  define  that  term 
as  giving,  subventing,  or  other-directed. 

Manhood  in  the  Making:  Cultural  Concepts  of  Masculinity.  David  D.  Gilmore,  Yale 
University  Press,  1990,  page  229.  In  August  1990,  a  Los  Angeles  Times  survey 
reported  that  39  percent  of  fathers  would  quit  their  jobs  to  stay  home  with  their 
children  if  that  option  were  available  to  them. 
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human  beings.  Surely  there  are  some  fathers  who  are  uncaring  deadbeats  and  some 
mothers  who  are  uncaring  gold  diggers.*  Each  child,  however,  has  one  specific 
father  and  one  specific  mother,  not  a  caricature  from  a  class. 

VI.  No  Substitutes.  Please 

Since  we  know  that  children  of  divorce  fare  poorly  in  comparison  to 
children  from  intact  marriages,  the  defenders  of  the  winner-take-all  system  have 
developed  something  of  a  cottage  industry  in  seeking  out  factors  other  than  parent 
loss  to  explain  the  deficit.  The  most  commonly  asserted  rationale  is  poverty. 
Single-parent  custody  would  be  just  fine,  we  are  told,  if  only  we  would  increase 
the  government  subsidies  and  the  income  transfers  from  non-custodians.  If 
increased  income  is  the  salvation,  we  should  expect  children  in  step-families  to  be 
doing  quite  nicely  since  such  families  have  two  adults  plus  an  income  transfer  from 
the  non-custodian,  resulting  in  an  economic  level  at  or  above  that  of  intact  two- 
parent  families.  Instead,  children  in  step-families  show  every  bit  as  many 
problems  as  children  in  single-parent  homes.  See  National  Commission  on 
Children,  "Speaking  of  Kids:   A  National  Survey,"  1991;  Zill,  Child  Trends. 

Many  children  have  grown  up  economically  impoverished  and  thrived 
as  adults.  The  emotional  and  psychological  impoverishment  that  comes  from 
parent  loss  is  far  harder  to  overcome.  As  stated  by  Professor  Lawrence  Meade  of 
New  York  University: 

The  inequalities  that  stem  from  the  work  place  are  now 
trivial  in  comparison  to  those  stemming  from  family 
structure.  What  matters  for  success  is  not  whether  your 
father  was  rich  or  poor  but  whether  you  had  a  father  at 
all. 

Parent  loss  through  family  breakup  is  a  disaster  for  children.  The  legal 
system  through  which  divorcing  families  must  travel  can  be  structured  to  have 
positive  or  negative  effects  on  parent-child  bonds.  The  task  is  to  identify  and 
encourage  structures  which  preserve  and  enhance  the  child's  bond  with  both 
parents. 

VII.  The  Origin  of  Child  Support  Policy 

Public  involvement  in  child  support  has  grown  to  such  a  large  scale 
that  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  entire  concept  of  child  support  transfer 
payments  fs  a  recent  invention.  Historically,  a  parent's  duty  was  to  support  the 
child  in  the  parent's  own  home  and  to  keep  the  door  open  for  the  child  to  enter. 
Transfer  payments  arose  only  in  the  highly  uncommon  situation  of  a  parent  who 
had  rejected  his  or  her  own  child  and  thereby  created  a  burden  for  the  state  or  third 
parties.  Child  support  transfer  payments  were  thus  rare  during  the  era  of  father 
custody  and  remained  rare  during  the  early  years  of  the  mother  custody  era.   As 


Note  that  the  roles  are  sometimes  reversed.  When  mothers  are  ordered  to  pay  child 
support,  their  compliance  rate  is  lower  than  that  of  fathers.  See,  e.g.,  1991  Statistics 
of  Child  Support  Compliance.  Office  of  Child  Support  Recovery,  State  of  Georgia; 
Daniel  R.  Meyer  and  Steven  Garasky,  Custodial  Fathers:  Myths.  Realities  and  Child 
Support  Policy.  Technical  Analysis  Paper  No.  42.  Office  of  Human  Services  Policy, 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  July  1991. 
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the  pendulum  of  prejudice  shifted  to  sole  mother  custody  during  a  time  in  which 
women  generally  did  not  work  outside  the  home,  the  courts  began  to  recognize  the 
consequences  of  placing  children  in  the  least  economically  viable  fragment  of  the 
former  family.  The  1920's  then  saw  a  large  scale  transformation  in  the 
fundamental  structure  of  child  support. 

Under  the  new  formulation,  the  parent  who  "lost"  custody  was  both 
deprived  of  the  companionship  of  the  child  and  ordered  to  pay  the  other  parent  for 
services  that  the  "loser"  had  historically  provided  with  love  and  without  charge  in 
his  own  home.  This  unique  separation  of  the  rights  of  custody  and  the  duties  of 
support  became  a  consequence  of  the  "tender  years"  doctrine  that  is  matched 
nowhere  else  in  a  legal  system  that  has  prided  itself  upon  its  attention  to  the 
principle  that  the  possessor  of  rights  should  also  bear  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  associated  with  those  rights.  It  is  this  bifurcation  of  rights  and 
responsibilities  that  is  at  the  root  of  the  problem  of  civil  disobedience  in  child 
support  enforcement.  Current  policy  makes  the  simplistic  assumption  that  all  non- 
custodians  are  "runaway  parents"  when,  in  fact,  many  non-custodians  are  "thrown 
away  parents"  who  are  victims  of  a  court  order  that  assumed  children  needed  only 
"a  custodian  and  a  check". 

What  has  been  left  out  of  the  equation  is  our  understanding  of  human 
nature  and,  particularly,  our  understanding  that  parents  support  children  because  of 
their  relationships  with  those  children.  We  do  not  have  a  problem  with  large 
numbers  of  parents  who  refuse  to  provide  for  their  children  during  an  intact 
marriage  yet  those  same  responsible  parents  become  "deadbeats"  upon  divorce.  It 
is  time  to  examine  the  role  of  Government  policy  in  the  post-divorce  behavior  of 
the  non-custodial  parents.  When  we  say  to  non-custodial  parents  that  we  care 
nothing  about  their  relationships  with  their  children,  that  we  will  offer  no  protection 
against  the  custodial  parent's  interference  with  that  relationship,  and  that  we  will 
devote  Government  resources  only  to  extracting  financial  payments  from  them,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  by  the  result.  Parents  support  children  when  they  are 
permitted  to  be  parents;  slaves  run  away. 

Vlir.   False  Images  And  the  Formulation  Of  Public  Policy 

The  most  widely  cited  statistics  on  child  support  compliance  are  those 
compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  These  figures  purport  to 
show  that  approximately  50%  of  child  support  orders  are  paid  in  full, 
approximately  25%  are  paid  in  part,  and  approximately  25%  are  unpaid.  These 
figures  are  given  as  the  principal  justification  for  the  punitive  child  support 
measures  undertaken  by  the  federal  and  state  governments  during  the  last  decade. 
The  problem  is  that  the  cited  figures  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  reality  of  child 
support  compliance  and,  as  noted  by  Professor  Sanford  Braver,^  the  methodology 
adopted  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  completely  unreliable.  The  Census  Bureau 
asked  only  the  custodial  mothers  whether  payment  had  been  received.  It  did  not 
compare  those  responses  with  non-custodial  reports  of  how  much  was  paid  or  court 
records  of  how  much  was  owed.  Another  flaw  was  the  failure  to  quantify  or 
correct  the  under-reporting  of  the  amount  of  child  support  actually  received  by 
surveyed  welfare  recipients  who  feared  a  risk  of  benefit  reduction  or  termination 
if  they  disclosed  the  receipt  of  more  than  $50  in  child  support.   In  other  contexts. 


See  Non-Custodial  Parent's  Report  of  Child  Support  Payments,  Sanford  L.  Braver, 
Pamela  J.  Fitzpatrick,  and  R.  Curtis  Bay,  40  Family  Relations.  180-185,  April  1991. 
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the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  has  admitted  that  welfare  recipients 
typically  understate  their  income  in  Federal  surveys.*  Finally,  the  survey  lumped 
together  as  "partial  compliance"  all  situations  where  the  delinquency  was  as  little 
as  the  late  payment  of  a  single  installment  and  counted  as  "non-compliance"  even 
those  cases  where  the  obligor  was  unemployed,  disabled,  imprisoned  or  dead! 

Whenever  the  exaggerations  of  the  child  support  lobby  are  exposed, 
the  ready  response  is  that  critics  must  surely  admit  that  at  least  some  child  support 
is  not  paid.  True  enough,  but  this  response  invariably  begs  the  question  of  why 
some  child  support  payments  are  not  paid.  Senior  officials  of  the  Office  of  Child 
Support  Enforcement  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  adknowledge  that  very  little  data  exists  on  why  child  support  payments  are 
not  made  and  that  none  of  it  is  publicized.  The  United  States  spends  well  over  $1 
billion  annually  on  child  support  enforcement  yet  the  Government  has  no 
meaningful  understanding  of  how  many  non-paying  obligors  are  unemployed, 
disabled,  supporting  second  families,  or  engaged  in  civil  disobedience  because  they 
have  been  unable  to  see  their  children. 

The  enforcement  of  child  support  is  already  the  most  onerous  form  of 
debt  collection  practiced  in  the  United  States.  Tax  returns  are  intercepted,  aedit 
reporting  services  are  notified,  billion  dollar  bureaucracies  are  fed,  and  obligors  are 
even  jailed.  If  compliance  is  still  inadequate  despite  the  efforts  of  this  massive 
enforcement  apparatus,  society  must  begin  looking  at  the  question  of  "why?". 

At  one  point,  the  Federal  Government  did  begin  a  survey  to  learn  more 
about  the  obligors.  Called  "the  Survey  of  Absent  Parents"  (SOAP),  the  survey  was 
conducted  on  a  pilot  basis  in  two  states.  The  results  from  that  pilot  survey 
undercut  the  stereotypes  and  the  institutional  desires  of  the  Office  of  Child  Support 
Enforcement.  Wayne  Stanton,  who  was  then  the  Administrator  of  the  Family 
Support  Administration  and  head  of  the  child  support  enforcement  effort,  killed  the 
study  and  refused  even  to  publish  the  pilot  results.  Only  through  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  has  it  been  possible  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  pilot  study  and  the 
internal  agency  paper  trail  documenting  the  termination  of  this  important  research 
effort.  As  stated  by  Robert  B.  Helms,  then  Assistant  Secretar\'  for  Planning  and 
Evaluation,  in  a  memorandum  to  Mr.  Stanton  dated  October  1,  1986: 

In  response  to  your  disappointing  memorandum  of 
August  22nd,  I  have  requested  my  staff  to  notify  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  and  the  Urban  Institute 
that  funding  for  the  Surs'ey  Of  Absent  Parents  will 
terminate  December  31,  1986,  the  end  of  the  contract 
period  for  the  pilot  study.  While  I  disagree  with  your 
decision,  the  study  cannot  be  continued  without  financial 
support  from  the  program  offices  which  would  benefit 
most  from  the  new  information  generated  by  the  study. 

1  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  as  our 
staffs  have  discussed  new  AFDC  and  child  support 
initiatives  that  the  administration  might  undertake,  all 


Statement  of  JoAnne  Bamhart,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Family  Support,  Before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security,  and  Family  Policy,  Committee  on  Finance,  United 
States  Senate,  March  4,  1991. 
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were  in  agreement  that  much  of  the  information  necessary 
to  develop  the  necessary  impact  estimates  is  currently 
nowhere  available.  .  .  . 

I  remain  concerned  that  the  commitment  to  fund 
the  national  survey  was  not  undertaken  in  good  faith  by 
the  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement  when  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  was  signed.  .  .  . 
Obviously  the  survey  has  direct  and  immediate  policy 
relevance,  not  only  for  the  types  of  information  needs 
cited  above,  but  also  because  the  survey  collects  new 
information  about  one  of  the  major  concerns  the  Congress 
was  unable  to  address  to  the  1984  Child  Support 
Amendments  -  the  "intricately  intertwined"  issues  of 
custody,  visitation  rights  and  child  support.  [Emphasis 
added.] 

Since  the  assassination  of  the  Survey  of  Absent  Parents,  no  serious 
effort  has  been  undertaken  to  test  the  stereotypes,  prejudices,  and  anecdotes  that 
have  driven  child  support  policy  in  the  past  decade.  Only  a  few  tantalizing 
glimpses  of  the  truth  have  emerged.  For  example,  in  January,  1992,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  issued  a  report  on  interstate  child  support  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Bill  Bradley  and  Representative  Marge  Roukema  and  Representative 
Barbara  Kennelly.  In  part  because  of  the  termination  of  the  Survey  of  Absent 
Parents,  the  General  Accounting  Office  reported  that  the  only  available  database 
was  the  survey  of  custodial  mothers  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
methodological  deficiencies  of  the  Census  Bureau  data  have  been  discussed  above, 
but  one  finding  of  the  GAO  study  truly  stands  out.  In  both  intrastate  cases  and 
interstate  cases,  66%  of  the  custodial  mothers  with  child  support  orders  themselves 
reported  that  the  reason  for  not  receiving  payment  was  "father  unable  to  pay."^ 

Even  without  hearing  the  obligor's  side  of  the  story,  then,  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  problem  of  child  support  non- 
compliance is  the  result  of  court  orders  that  fail  to  reflect  the  obligor's  ability  to 
pay.  We  should  not  give  any  consideration  to  the  enactment  of  additional 
enforcement  mechanisms  until  we  have  first  studied  and  alleviated  the  unfairness 
of  the  orders  that  will  be  enforced.  The  lack  of  data  about  non-custodians  and  the 
facile  assumption  that  all  non-payment  is  simply  the  result  of  bad  behavior  has  led 
to  the  demonization  of  non-custodial  parents.  The  stereotype  of  the  "deadbeat"  has 
become  so  strong  that  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  was  actually 
surprised  to  learn  that  non-custodial  parents  do  care  about  their  children: 

Research  to  date  has  produced  a  new  and 
significant  insight  about  the  fathers  of  children  born  to 
teenagers.  They  typically  are  motivated  to  support  their 
families,  even  when  they  are  not  married  to  their  partners, 
and  even  though  they  earn  disproportionately  little  and 
suffer  from  high  unemployment. 


Interstate  Child  Support:  Mothers  Report  Receiving  Less  Support  From  Out-Of-State 
Fathers,  January  1992  General  Accounting  Office,  GAO/HRD/92-39FS,  at  page  19. 
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This  finding  contradicts  the  widely  held  notion  that 
young  fathers  are  able  but  unwilling  to  support  their 
children. 

The  Changing  Face  of  Child  Support  Enforcement:  Incentives  to  Work  With  Young 
Parents,  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  December  1990,  page  xix. 
One  of  the  great  tragedies  for  children  is  that  this  HHS  report,  the  research  of 
Professor  Sanford  Braver  cited  above,  and  other  research  refuting  the  demonization 
of  non-custodial  parents  has  generally  not  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
policymakers. 

The  popular  stereotype  of  the  "deadbeat"  is  the  guy  in  the  Mercedes 
who  abandoned  his  children.  TTie  reality  is  that  most  delinquent  obligors  are 
economically  marginal.  A  look  at  Virginia's  "Most  Wanted"  list  of  "big-time 
evaders"  is  illustrative: 

Frankie  L.  Adams:  Mr.  Adams  is  out  of  jail  and 
making  payments;  however,  he  is  unemployed. 


Robert  Montcastle  Flannery:  .  .  .  The  judge 
ordered  a  wage  withholding  for  $100  a  month  on  Mr. 
Flannery's  SSA  benefits.  The  first  $100  payment  was 
received  in  August. 


Ferman  LaMont  Payton:  Mr.  Payton  was  located 
in  Dublin,  Virginia  after  making  application  to  receive 
food  stamps. 


Theodore  Rogers,  Sr.:  Located  on  the  Department 
of  Social  Services  computerized  client  information  system 
as  a  former  food  stamp  recipient. 

The  Support  Report,  Virginia  Department  of  Social  Services,  Division  of  Child 
Support  Services,  October  1991. 

The  demonization  of  non-custodial  parents  is  used  to  justify  all 
manner  of  inhumane  treatment.  Sylvia  Folk,  a  non-custodial  mother,  testified 
before  Congress  that  she  was  incarcerated  for  72  days  for  non-payment.  The  judge 
candidly  acknowledged  from  the  bench  his  knowledge  that  she  lacked  the  money 
to  pay  but  vowed  to  and  did  hold  her  until  the  ransom  was  paid  by  her  church. 
This  inhumane  treatment  of  American  citizens  is  nothing  less  than  a  reversion  to 
medieval  kidnapping  for  ransom.  Professor  David  Chambers  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School  has  found  that,  on  average,  "deadbeats"  are  incarcerated  in 
Detroit  for  90  days  before  the  stereotype  wears  thin  and  the  judge  realizes  that  they 
really  can't  pay.  By  then,  of  course,  they  have  lost  their  jobs,  their  cars,  their 
apartments  and  their  relationship  with  their  children.  The  demonization  of  non- 
custodial parents  has  permitted  us  to  ignore  the  Constitutional  prohibition  against 
debtors  prison  by  engaging  in  the  fiction  that  the  jailing  is  for  the  miscreant's 
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contempt  in  failing  to  obey  the  Court's  order  rather  than  for  failing  to  pay  a  debt. 


Under  the  previous  administration,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  was  the  leading  force  in  developing  new  enforcement 
techniques.  In  a  1991  issue  of  its  monthly  "Child  Support  Report",  for  example, 
HHS  recommended  the  technique  of  herding  up  non-custodial  parents  and  carting 
them  off  to  jail,  threatening  to  leave  them  there  unless  they  immediately  charged 
their  support  arrearages  onto  credit  cards.  HHS  saw  no  hint  of  the  immorality  of 
driving  citizens  into  debt  or  ruining  their  credit  ratings  to  obtain  payments  of 
amounts  that  were  supposed  to  reflect  only  a  fair  assessment  of  their  current  ability 
to  pay.  In  an  unintended  bit  of  gallows  humor,  however,  the  HHS  report  revealed 
that  the  new  technique  had  little  actual  impact  because  most  of  the  unfortunates  had 
already  been  bled  dry: 

A  survey  later  revealed  that  the  majority  of 
obligors  -  most  of  them  with  non-AFDC  families  -  had 
neither  charge  cards  or  checking  accounts. 

Child  Support  Report,  United  States  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
1991,  at  page  6. 

Recommendations  for  Action 

1.  Assure  that  non-custodians  and  their  advocates  are  adequately 
represented  in  the  policy  process.  The  importance  of  non-custodians 
as  human  beings  and  as  parents  is  sometimes  lost  in  the  closed  world 
of  the  child  support  enforcement  bureaucracy.  Each  issue  of  the  HHS 
Child  Support  Report  lists  a  dozen  or  more  child  support  enforcement 
conferences  at  which  the  presence  of  even  a  single  non-custodial 
parent  would  be  accidental.  This  insularity  dehumanizes  obligors  as 
a  class  to  be  acted  upon  rather  than  as  parents  with  whom  we  should 
communicate  and  cooperate.  Every  conference,  meeting,  or  policy 
making  session  which  is  supported  by  direct  or  indirect  federal 
funding  should  be  required  to  include  non-custodial  parents  and  their 
advocates  in  equal  proportion  to  the  representation  of  custodial  parents 
and  enforcement  officials. 

2.  Implement  programs  recognizing  that  child  support  enforcement  is 
more  than  the  mere  invention  of  new  coercions.  Downward 
adjustment  of  an  unfair  order  is  enforcement;  job  training  is 
enforcement;  mediation  of  access  disputes  is  enforcement;  encouraging 
family  formation  is  enforcement;  marriage  counseling  is  enforcement; 
reducing  the  need  for  income  transfer  and  the  sense  of  estrangement 
after  divorce  through  thoughtfully  developed  plans  for  shared 
parenting  is  enforcement.  Consider  the  popular  movie,  Mrs. 
Doubtfire.  We  should  devote  ourselves  to  maximizing  the 
involvement  of  both  parents  before  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that 
child  support  guidelines  must  contain  an  allowance  for  third-party 
child  care. 

3.  Enforce  the  principle  that  the  bureaucracy  must  represent  all  of  the 
citizens.  Federal  law  requires  state  enforcement  agencies  to  process 
downward  support  modifications  as  well  as  upward  modifications.  A 
number  of  states  refuse  to  obey  this  requirement  because  Federal 
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regulations  only  provide  reimbursement  incentives  for  "more  is  better" 
collection  efforts  and  no  state  offers  equal  access  to  services  for 
custodial  and  non-custodial  parents. 

4.  Require  completion  of  the  1984  Congressional  mandate  to  study  and 
report  on  the  "intricately  intertwined"  issues  of  custody,  visitation  and 
child  support. 

5.  Give  non-custodial  parents  the  same  access  to  federal  services  as 
custodial  parents.  For  example,  the  Federal  Parent  Locator  Service  is 
currently  unavailable  to  non-custodial  parents  even  when  the  child's 
whereabouts  have  been  concealed  by  the  custodian  and  enforcement 
of  child  support  continues  through  government  agencies. 

6.  Authorize  research  into  the  gender  bias  in  court  determinations  of 
custody  and  support  orders. 

7.  Authorize  research  into  the  marginal  costs  of  rearing  children  for 
purposes  of  providing  assistance  in  the  development  of  child  support 
guidelines. 

8.  Authorize  research  to  further  measure  the  effect  of  joint  custody  and 
shared  parenting  upon  child  support  compliance. 

9.  Authorize  and  fund  permanent  programs  like  those  recently 
demonstrated  under  federal  grants  to  encourage  non-litigated 
resolution  of  access  and  support  disputes  through  mediation, 
counseling  and  other  conciliation  services. 

10.  Mandate  accountability  for  the  expenditure  of  child  support  funds 
received  by  the  custodian  as  is  currently  done  for  Social  Security 
benefits  received  on  behalf  of  a  child. 

IX.     Conclusion 

For  the  past  decade,  child  support  policy  at  the  federal  and  state  level 
has  been  driven  by  the  simplistic  doctrine  that  "more  is  better."  More  dollars  per 
month,  more  coercive  enforcement,  more  is  better.  We  need  to  acknowledge  that 
"fair  is  better."  When  law-abiding  citizens,  who  gladly  supfxjrted  their  children 
during  the  marriage,  become  outlaws  after  jgoing  through  the  divorce  process,  it  is 
appropriate  to  question  whether  the  system  rather  than  the  people  should  bear  the 
blame. 

How  many  obligors  are  simply  unable  to  meet  the  burden  that  has  been 
imposed  upon  them  by  a  chivalrous,  high-income  judge?  How  many  of  the 
"deadbeats"  are  unemployed,  underemployed,  disabled,  imprisoned,  or  supporting 
two  families  to  the  best  of  their  ability?  How  many  a;e  engaged  in  civil 
disobedience  because  they  have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  be  real  parents  or 
even  to  have  access  to  their  children?  Why  has  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  with  all  its  billions  of  dollars,  failed  to  carry  out  the  1984 
Congressional  mandate  to  study  the  "intricately  intertwined"  issues  of  custody, 
visitation  and  child  support?  Why  did  Wayne  Stanton  kill  the  Survey  of  Absent 
Parents?  Why  did  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  under  the 
previous  administration  selectively  report  from  the  Census  Bureau  data  and  omit 
the  fact  that  mothers  themselves  explain  two-thirds  of  the  non-compliance  as 
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"inability  to  pay"?  Why  did  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  absorb 
the  negative  stereotypes  so  fully  that  it  was  surprised  to  learn  that  non-custodial 
parents  do  care  about  their  children? 

Over  the  years,  policymakers  have  developed  an  ability  to  discern  the 
self-interest,  self-aggrandizement,  and  instinct  for  self-perpetuation  that  afflicts 
the  military-industrial  complex  and  other  bureaucracy/special-interest  group 
alignments.  The  time  has  come  to  apply  the  same  wisdom  to  the  child  support 
industry.  There  is  no  basis  for  further  enforcement  initiatives  until  the  distortions 
of  past  stereotypes  and  the  concealment  of  data  have  been  corrected. 
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Illinois  Caucus  for 
Adolescent  Health 


Statamant  of  Illinois  Caucus  for  Adolasoant  Haalth 

to  tli«  Subooaaittaa  on  Euaan  Raseurcas 

of  tha  Ways  and  Maans  Coaadttaa 

en  tha  Causas  and  Consaquanoas  of  Early  Childbaaring 

ragarding  tha  Work  and  Sasponsibility  Act  of  1994 


The  Illinois  Caucus  for  Adolescent  Health  (ICAH)  is  pleased  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Hunan  Resources  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
is  considering  the  complex  circumstances  surrounding  the  issue  of 
adolescent  pregnancy  as  it  relates  to  welfare  reform. 

The  ICAH  (formerly  the  Illinois  Caucus  on  Teenage  Pregnancy)  is  a 
statewide  membership  organization  formed  in  1977  to  improve  the 
health  and  well-being  of  adolescents  in  Illinois.  Its  mission  is 
to  provide  a  common  forum  and  support  for  a  statewide  network  of 
individuals  and  groups  providing  public  education,  policy  advocacy 
and  support  services  to  advance  the  health  of  adolescents.  It 
emphasizes  the  reduction  of  health  risks  and  adverse  consequences 
associated  with  early  sexual  activity  as  well  as  support  for 
pregnant  and  parenting  teens.  Its  members  are  predominately 
providers  of  services  to  teenage  parents  and  other  adolescents.  It 
has  been  advocating  for  changes  in  federal  and  state  welfare 
policies  towards  teen  parents  since  1988,  when  the  Family  Support 
Act  was  being  enacted. 

IMTROOnCTIOH 

The  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994  (WRA)  is  based  on  misguided 
assumptions  about  how  adolescent  parents  and  their  families 
actually  move  off  the  welfare  rolls.  It  fails  to  provide  adequate 
resources  for  the  overwhelming  needs  of  many  of  these  young 
families,  who  tend  to  be  poorer,  less  well-educated  and  more  often 
have  multiple  family  problems  than  older  recipients.  It  does  not 
adequately  take  into  account  the  realities  of  the  Izibor  market  into 
which  women  with  little  education  and  short  term  training  will  be 
sent  to  compete  for  predominately  low  wage,  often  part-time 
employment  with  no  family  benefits.  It  also  calls  upon  states  to 
administer  mandatory  programs  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  currently 
offered,  with  little  preparation  and  guidance. 

Above  all,  if  implemented  as  presently  proposed,  it  will  have 
serious  adverse  effects  on  children  in  families  on  welfare,  further 
undermining  the  "family  values"  which  it  purports  to  strengthen. 


2S  Eo,l  Jackimx.  Su.U,  610 
Chicago,  llUnou  60604 
3;2«7-t«0.  Fax3l2K14VJ 
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PREVENTINa  TEEN  PREGNANCY 

Those  young  women  who  become  teen  parents  characteristically  come 
from  families  living  below  the  poverty  line  and  have  poor  basic 
skills.  They  grow  up  in  communities  with  poor  schools  with  little 
tax  base  to  improve  them,  few  recreational  opportunities,  and 
little  sense  that  staying  in  school  will  lead  to  employment. 
Community  disinvestment  and  increasing  social  isolation  underscores 
the  conclusion  that  many  have  reported  to  us  in  interviews  and 
focus  groups  that  there  is  no  reason  to  go  out  of  one's  way  to 
avoid  pregnancy  in  voluntary  relationships. 

However,  not  all  relationships  are  voluntary.  Studies  in  Illinois 
and  Washington  state  have  indicated  that  2/3  teen  mothers  have  at 
one  time  been  sexually  abused.  Recent  evidence  compiled  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics  showed  that  67%  of  adolescent 
mothers  were  impregnated  by  men  over  20  and  that  men  over  25  cause 
more  than  400  teenage  pregnancies  every  day".  There  is  increasing 
evidence  of  rape  and  abuse  in  schools,  by  pupils  and,  in  the 
American  association  of  University  Women,  by  teachers  and  staff. 

In  Illinois  a  1987  study  found  that  the  mean  number  of  hours  spent 
in  schools  on  sex  education  for  grades  9-12  was  3.14  for  all  four 
years.  There  is  little  indication  that  it  has  increased.  In  many 
parts  of  the  state  it  is  actively  opposed  by  school  boards.  Youth 
report  that  when  it  occurs,  it  is  often  not  of  any  practical  help 
in  trying  to  avoid  pregnancy  or  disease.  Although  attempts  to  link 
schools  with  health  agencies  are  increasing  they  are  still  uncommon 
and,  when  they  occur,  difficult  to  maintain.  There  is  inadequate 
funding  to  provide  subsidized  birth  control  to  all  who  need  but 
cannot  afford  it.   Abortions  remain  unaffordable  to  most  teens. 

The  WRA  avoids  these  issues-the  role  of  poverty  as  a  causal  factor 
in  teen  pregnancy,  and  the  remarkable  disclosures  of  forced  and 
abusive  sex  by  adults  upon  teens,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  access  to 
prevention  resources  that  teens  have.  Perhaps  the  message  of 
pregnancy  prevention  should  go  to  adults,  not  children:  not  only 
abusers,  but  also  those  who  sit  on  school  boards  and  in  other 
places  of  authority  over  the  lives  of  teenagers  and  their  children, 
but  refuse  to  deal  directly  and  honestly  with  adolescent  sexuality. 
In  this  regard  it  should  be  noted  that  although  there  are  of  course 
adolescent  mothers  who  are  very  young,  the  vast  majority  are  18  or 
19,  and  thus  not  technically  minors.  The  youngest  are  the  most 
likely  to  have  been  abused:  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Institute  reports 
that  74%  of  girls  under  14  who  have  had  sex  are  victims  of  rape. 

In  addition  to  additional  policies  to  prevent  assault  and  encourage 
a  firmer  resolve  to  get  universal  sex  education,  we  urge  that 
access  to  birth  control  (reauthorization  and  further  increases  in 
Title  X  family  planning  funding)  accompany  any  pregnancy 
prevention  initiative,  as  well  as  a  stronger  effort  to  obtain 
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Medicaid  coverage  for  abortions  for  all  vomen  for  whom  they  are 
unaf f ordable .  These  two  policies  would  put  reality  behind  the 
statement  that  "you  should  not  have  a  child  until  you  are  able  to 
provide  for  and  nurture  that  child". 

Finally,  we  welcome  the  funding  for  prevention  programs  in  schools 
as  part  of  the  prevention  effort,  but  point  out  that  at  about 
$60,000  a  year  per  school,  it  remains  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  We  urge 
that  the  federal  government,  while  allowing  for  cultural 
differences  in  the  communities  which  these  schools  serve,  provide 
clear  guidelines  defining  components  which  must  be  included  in  the 
programs,  because  they  are  Icnown  to  be  vital  to  pregnancy 
prevention  (for  esample  abstinence  plus  rather  than  abstinence, 
links  to  health  facilities,  and  above  all  well  trained  staff  who 
understand  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  can  talk  non-judgmentally 
eibout  sexuality. 

TIME  LIMITS 

The  call  for  time-limited  public  assistance  has  been  the  sound  bite 
defining  the  current  wave  of  welfare  reform.  The  WRA  has  proposed 
eliminating  assistance  after  twenty-four  months  and  requiring 
recipients  to  take  employment  or  participate  in  WORK,  a  federally 
subsidized  employment  program.  ICAH's  opposition  to  the  concept  of 
time  limits  is  based  on  a  fundamental  belief  that  rigid  timetables 
cannot  determine  a  family's  progress  to  self-sufficiency. 
Furthermore,  with  respect  to  adolescent  mothers  (the  proposed 
initial  target  group) ,  there  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  which 
clearly  states  that  they  do  not  transition  off  welfare  in  any 
systematic  way;  this  would  make  any  form  of  time-limited  assistance 
ill-fated  for  them  and  their  families. 

The  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  (NSYL)  has  shown  that 
40%  of  single  adolescent  mothers  experience  a  short  first  spell  on 
AFDC  (i.e.,  the  young  mother  enters  and  leaves  AFDC  within  one 
year) .  In  fact,  according  to  research  conducted  by  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  two-thirds  of  all  families  on  AFDC 
receive  assistance  for  a  short  period  of  time.  A  great  number  of 
families,  when  leaving  AFDC,  enter  a  period  of  low-wage,  unstable 
employment  which  often  leads  to  another  spell  on  AFDC.  Still,  at 
any  given  point  in  time,  more  than  half  of  the  AFDC  caseload  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  long  spell  (at  least  5  years) . 

What  can  be  derived  from  these  findings  is  quite  simple.  A  two 
year  time  limit,  for  any  portion  of  the  AFDC  population,  ignores 
the  varying  experiences  of  each  custodial  parent  and  family. 
Moreover,  the  goal  to  reform  welfare  should  not  be  to  develop  a 
customized  process  in  which  each  participant  is  expected  to  enter 
the  JOBS  program,  obtain  skills  and  move  to  self-sufficiency  in 
twenty-four  months.  Instead,  we  must  be  willing  to  implement  a 
jrogram   that   will   enable   each   participant   to   develop   an 
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individualized  approach  to  sustained  self-sufficiency.  This  makes 
long  term  fiscal  sense. 

The  alternative?  Time  limits,  the  lifetime  limit  on  cash 
assistance,  and  sanctions  involving  loss  of  cash  assistance  for  6 
months  are  all  short  sighted.  They  are  sticks  to  goad  families 
into  accepting  part-time  low  paying  jobs  with  no  benefits  which  are 
not  steps  on  any  transitional  ladder  to  an  income  which  will  keep 
a  family  out  of  poverty.  They  foster  the  notion  that  poor  people 
and  their  families  are  expendable,  which  does  not  lead  to  greater 
social  harmony.  They  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  families.  The 
Director  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Children  and  Family 
Services,  Jess  McDonald,  has  said  that  if  time-limited  assistance 
becomes  a  reality,  "the  biggest  fear  is  the  prospect  of  100,000  to 
200,000  more  kids  entering  the  child  welfare  system". 

If  time-limited  assistance  becomes  a  reality,  the  biggest  fear, 
according  to  Jess  McDonald,  director  of  the  Department  of  Children 
and  Family  Services  in  Illinois,  is  the  prospect  of  100,000  to 
200,000  kids  entering  the  child  welfare  system. 

WHY  TARGET  TEEN  PARENTS? 

Take  an  uninformed  glance  at  the  May  1994  GAO  report  titled 
"Families  on  Welfare:  Focus  on  Teenage  Mothers  Could  Enhance 
Welfare  Reform  Efforts"  and  targeting  teenage  parents  appears  to  be 
quite  logical .  Births  to  teens  appear  to  be  associated  with  long 
stays  on  AFDC,  larger  families,  lower  incomes.  Thus  the  WRA  plans 
to  target  young  parents  as  the  first  group  to  be  phased  in  to  the 
time  limited  program. 

We  are  strongly  recommending  that  a  time-limited  assistance  program 
not  be  used  (see  above  section) .  If  one  is  used,  we  urge  that  teen 
parents  are  not  the  first  group  to  be  phased  in.  Many  factors  make 
them  an  inappropriate  target,  particularly  given  the  reduction  in 
funding  initially  proposed  for  the  welfare  reform  initiative. 
Although  the  existing  JOBS  program  has  demonstrated  some  success  in 
serving  older  (25  and  up)  AFDC  recipients,  there  has  been  very 
little  success  in  serving  this  younger  cohort. 

As  suggested  above,  the  transition  to  self-sufficiency  for  any  AFDC 
recipient  is  not  a  linear  process;  this  is  especially  true  for 
adolescent  mothers.  The  experience  with  Project  Match  in  Chicago, 
Project  Advance,  the  Minority  Single  Parent  Demonstration  Project 
and  the  New  Chance  sites  all  confirm  the  need  for  multiple  paths 
through  which  young  women  can  move  to  employability,  and  for 
flexible  approaches  to  meet  the  variations  in  ability,  preparation, 
motivation  and  readiness  to  move  into  employment.  The  transition 
may  begin  with  a  short  spell  in  the  work  force  after  dropping  out 
of  school,  as  a  result  of  which  a  young  mother  realizes  her 
deficits  and  wants  to  return  to  school.  Project  Match  data  has 
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demonstrated  the  frequency  with  which  three  job  starts  are 
necessary  before  steady  employment  is  found.  The  San  Jose  New 
Chance  project  was  the  only  one  out  of  these  costly  programs  which 
managed  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  subsequent  pregnancies,  through 
intensive,  individual  counseling  from  one  familiar  staff  member. 

We  thus  recommend  that  any  "target  group"  be  one  wbieb  can  be  moved 
more  quicXly  off  the  rolls  and  has  more  chance  of  finding 
appropriate  work  than  teen  parents.  Not  only  is  there  little 
information  about  how  to  successfully  move  teen  parents  into 
transition,  but  the  risks  of  failure  are  great  since  their  skills 
are  low,  their  children  young,  and  the  needs  of  the  family  group 
are  often  multiple.  To  quote  Secretary  Shalala,  "They  are  the 
toughest  group  to  serve". 

There  is  one  way  of  targeting  young  women  under  21  which  we  would 
recommend.  At  the  point  of  entry  into  the  welfare  system  young 
women  who  had  completed  school  would  be  given  a  full  assessment, 
referred  to  needed  services  and  then  put  on  to  cash  assistance. 
They  would  be  able  to  choose  to  be  enrolled  in  the  program  on  a 
half  time  basis,  attending  parenting  education  and  child 
development  classes,  decision-making  and  basic  skills,  but  spending 
half  of  each  day  with  their  child.  This  could  continue  until  the 
child  was  three.  This  would  develop  needed  skills  in  a  mother  who 
also  needed  to  learn  to  parent.  It  could  be  adapted  to  a  time 
limited  system  by  giving  a  1/2  time  deferment,  though  we  would 
prefer  to  see  it  in  a  flexible  system.  It  would  also  cut  down  the 
need  for  infant  day  care. 


STRENGTHENING  FAMILIES 

One  basic  ICAH  principle  in  evaluating  welfare  reform  proposals  for 
their  probable  impact  is  that  they  not  be  likely  to  harm  families. 
We  have  already  discussed  this  in  relation  to  time  limits.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  proposed  WRA  measures  which,  in  our  judgement 
would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  families  of  parents  who  are 
AFDC  recipients.  On  the  surface,  measures  like  family  caps, 
domicile  requirements  and  mandatory  disclosure  of  the  father  appear 
to  be  strategies  designed  to  expedite  the  transition  from  welfare 
to  work.  However,  the  reality  in  which  many  young  mothers  live 
with  their  children  makes  these  measures  dangerous.  It  is 
significant  that  this  proposal  follows  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
Carnegie  Report  Starting  Points:  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Our  Youngest 
Children.  We  suggest  that  the  WRA  plan  be  measured  carefully 
against  the  criteria  within  that  report,  which  calls  for 
legislation  to  encourage  the  development  of  children  within 
emotionally  and  financially  viable  families.  The  WRA  runs  directly 
against  that  in  many  ways. 

*  Child  Exclusion:  "the  family  cap" 
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Any  measure  that  would  deny  additional  benefits  to  a  mother  who 
gives  birth  while  receiving  public  assistance  can  only  harm  this 
child  and  others  in  the  family.  The  notion  that  welfare  has  been 
an  incentive  for  AFDC  recipients  to  have  additional  children  is 
misconceived:  there  is  no  sound  research  which  supports  it. 
A  few  simple  facts  refute  this  notion: 

•  the  value  of  welfare  has  steadily  fallen  while  the  rate  of 
single  motherhood  has  increased. 

•  the  average  cash  assistance  a  mother  receives  for  an 
additional  child  is  less  than  $75  a  month  —  hardly  enough  to 
cover  the  expense  of  a  young  child.  Furthermore,  according  to 
research  completed  by  David  Ellwood  and  Mary  Jo  Bane,  Deputy 
Secretaries  for  Health  and  Human  Services,  "welfare  simply 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  underlying  cause  in  the  dramatic 
changes  in  family  structure  of  the  past  few  decades."^ 

•  studies  have  shown  that  the  fertility  rates  of  AFDC  recipients 
are  lover  than  those  of  the  general  population,  and  the  longer 
a  woman  remains  on  welfare  the  less  likely  she  is  to  give 
birth. ^ 

•  The  goal  of  controlling  the  size  of  families  receiving  AFDC  is 
not  needed  because,  on  average,  AFDC  families  have  less  than 
two  children  per  family,  slightly  less  than  the  general 
population. 

The  Child  Exclusion,  like  time  limits,  is  a  measure  which,  in  the 
long  run,  will  cost  the  government  much  more  than  it  will  save. 
The  only  result  this  provision  will  have  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  poor  and  homeless  children  and  families.  We  call  for  a  federal 
policy  which  would  ban  states  from  implementing  such  policies. 

•  Mandatory  Disclosure  of  the  Father 

At  face  value,  the  provision  which  would  require  a  mother  to  name 
the  father  and  help  find  him  in  order  to  receive  benefits  appears 
logical  given  a  father's  responsibility  to  provide  for  his  child. 
However,  we  must  recall  the  alarming  statistics  that  describe  the 
abusive  circumstances  regarding  a  majority  of  teen-age  mothers 
(p. 2).  These  suggest  alarming  circumstance  in  which  many  of  the 
mothers  may  be  placed.  What  should  a  young  mother  do  when  asked  in 
a  hospital  after  giving  birth,  "Who  is  the  father  of  this  child?" 
In  order  to  receive  benefits,  does  she  acknowledge  the  fact  that 


^David  Ellwood  &  Mary  Jo  Bane,  The  Impact  of  AFDC  on  family 
Structure  and  Living  Arrangements.  (Working  Paper  No.  92A-82, 
1984) . 

^Mark  R.  Rank,  Fertility  Among  Women  on  Welfare:  Incidence  and 
Determinants.  54  Am.  Soc.  Rev.  296,  299-301  (1989). 
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she  is  a  victim  of  incest  or  rape?  Do  we  expect  her,  in  order  to 
receive  benefits,  to  put  herself  in  a  potentially  violent  situation 
for  naming  an  abusive  25-year-old  man  who  she  knows  will  not  like 
being  tracked  by  child  support  enforcement  officials?  Are  we 
willing  to  deny  a  young  mother  and  her  child  benefits  for 
protecting  herself?  The  pain  of  working  through  this  dilemma, 
particularly  in  a  case  of  incest  by  the  girl's  father,  is  almost 
unimaginable.  Cash  assistance  should  not  be  withheld  if  the 
father's  name  is  not  disclosed:  nor  should  such  a  threat  be  used. 

*  Domicile  Requirement 

Another  measure  presented  in  the  WRA's  proposal  that  does  not  speak 
to  the  reality  of  many  teen  parents  is  the  requirement  that  in 
order  to  receive  public  assistance  they  must  live  at  home  or  with 
a  responsible  adult.  The  transition  to  work  cannot  begin  until 
there  is  a  stable  living  requirement  There  are  several  reasons  why 
this  provision  should  be  eliminated: 

o  While  evidence  suggests  that  young  mothers  rely  on  many 
formal  and  informal  support  networks  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  child's  life,  it  is  important  for  her  to  separate,  if 
only  physically,  from  immediate  family  networks  in  order  to 
develop  a  strong,  independent  bond  with  her  young  child.  By 
not  allowing  a  young  mother  to  establish  her  new  family 
independently  when  this  is  necessary,  we  will,  in  effect, 
impede  emotional  development. 

o    Given  the  previously  cited  evidence  on  the  abuse,  we 
cannot  expect  young  mothers  to  stay  in  an  unstable  and 
violent  environment.   Furthermore,  we  should  not  place  the 
onus  on  the  young  mother  to  prove  to  her  case  manager  that  her 
home  is  unstable.   If  we  do,  she  is  forced  to  report  cases  of 
abuse  which,  again,  potentially  places  her  in  danger. 

Once  an  adolescent  bears  a  child  we  must  recognize  the  needs  of 
this  new  family  and  seek  to  support  its  development  and  growth. 
We  strongly  recommend  eliminating  the  requirement,  but  training 
case  mimagers  carefully  trained  to  deal  with  this  delicate  issue, 
helping  young  mothers  find  (m  appropriate  "responsible  adult",  or, 
if  necessary  a  group  home  or  shelter. 

Child  Care  issues 

Here  again  appropriate  public  policy  requires  that  parents  only 
work  when  to  do  so  will  not  compromise  the  physical  safety  or 
developmental  progress  of  their  children  -  the  parents  and  workers 
of  the  next  generation,  and  that  when  they  do  participate,  adequate 
resources  for  appropriate  child  care  are  available  until  the  point 
at  which  income  will  allow  payment  by  the  family.  We  find  a 
number  of  problems  with  the  WRA  proposal: 
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*  The  HRA  has  no  special  provisions  for  child  care  for  young 
parents,  despite  its  focus  on  this  population.  We  recommend  that 
the  Committee  consider  adopting  the  portion  of  the  Matsui  plan 
which  allows  states  to  guarantee  child  care  for  teen  parents  if 
their  income  does  not  exceed  150%  of  the  federal  poverty  level, 
even  if  they  are  not  on  AFDC,  but  wish  to  participate  in  a  state- 
approved  education  or  training  program. 

*  The  proposed  increase  in  Title  IV  A  At  Risk  Child  Care  by  $1.5 
billion  over  5  years  is  not  high  enough  to  support  the  requirements 
for  parental  participation  proposed.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
numbers  of  families  involved  and  with  the  critical  role  of  child 
care  in  the  transition  to  work.  Alternative  calculations,  such  as 
those  used  to  support  the  Matsui  proposal,  suggest  that  at  least  $5 
billion  will  be  necessary.  We  support  that  figure  and  are  very 
concerned  that  the  subcommittee  will  move  forward  with  any  lower 
amount . 

*  The  WRA  proposal  on  Transitional  Child  Care  (TCC)  is  similarly 
flawed.  It  would  maintain  a  program  which,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  converted  into  a  means  tested  program  available  up  to  185%  of 
poverty,  or,  at  the  very  least,  expanded  to  two  years  as  federal 
policy,  not  state  option.  From  Illinois  experience  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  precarious  transition  of  families  from  welfare  to 
work  can  come  to  a  sudden  end  when  the  one  year  time  limited  TCC 
program  is  no  longer  available.  The  family  must  go  back  on  to 
AFDC.  This  change  will  become  even  more  critical  than  it  is  now  if 
a  life  time  limit  of  two  years  is  put  on  cash  assistance.  Child 
care  benefits  are  seldom  available  to  low  income  workers. 

*  However,  we  welcome  the  WRA  requirement  that  states  using  TCC  and 
At  Risk  Child  Care  provide  families  with  the  same  sliding  scale  as 
CCDBG,  and  offer  at  least  one  mechanism  for  prospective  payment  of 
child  care  expenses  to  every  family. 

EMPLOYMENT  ISSUES 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  data  on  the  rate  at  which 
young  women  leave  welfare  suggests  a  very  wide  range  of  abilities, 
preparedness  and  family  situations.  Direct  service  workers  confirm 
the  need  for  flexibility  in  approach,  recognizing  variations  in 
difficulty  in  adjusting  to  work,  providing  sustained  and 
individualized  support,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  young  mothers 
are  often  primary  support  for  other  family  members  besides  their 
children,  addressing  deficits  in  education  and  providing  intensive 
support  services,  including  subsequent  pregnancy  prevention. 

The  deficits  in  the  literature  of  fully  successful  program  models 
for  moving  unprepared  adolescent  mothers  from  welfare  into  the  work 
force  without  additional  pregnancies  have  already  been  mentioned. 
However,  they  have  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  overall 
employment  situation  for  women  with  low  basic  skills  and  little 
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work  experience.  In  1990,  18%  of  full-time  workers  aged  16  or  over 
(14.4  million  people)  had  annual  earnings  below  poverty  level:  this 
rate  had  increased  from  14.6%  in  1994.  However,  over  1/4  of  the 
U.S.  labor  force  are  not  in  low  wage,  full  time  jobs:  they  are  in 
part  time,  temporary,  underpaid  work  with  no  benefits.  Many  of 
these  workers  are  single  mothers  who  cannot  find  full-time  work 
with  benefits.  If  the  WRA  becomes  law  in  the  form  now  proposed,  it 
would  largely  shift  women  off  AFDC  into  competition  for  these  jobs. 

Most  young  parents,  even  those  who  have  completed  school  or  the 
JOBS  program,  would  not  competitive  successfully,  even  in  this 
milieu.  If  they  were  successful,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
someone  else's  job;  another  impoverished  mother  would  fall  back  on 
to  AFDC,  or  if  she  had  exhausted  her  life-time  limit  on  cash 
assistance  would  presumably  be  forced  into  the  underground  economy, 
a  forced  choice  which  could  well  be  lethal  for  herself,  her 
children,  or  both.  Is  this  the  best  outcome  for  an  expensive 
federal  program? 

One  potential  reform  which  would  ameliorate  this  situation  would  be 
pay  equity  refom,  which  we  urge  you  to  consider.  At  this  time,  62% 
of  working  poor  women  are  in  jobs  that  are  at  least  70%  female.  For 
every  1%  increase  in  the  number  of  women  in  an  occupation,  wages 
decrease  by  .11%.  It  is  estimated  (Lapidus  and  Figart)  that 
comparable  worth  application  would  reduce  the  %  of  working  women 
earning  below  poverty  wages  by  40%.  It  would  make  an  even  larger 
difference  to  clerical  workers  (estimated  at  74%) 

We  also  propose  a  guaranteed  minimum  child  benefit:  the 
Guaranteed  NinimuiB  Incone  For  All  Children  (The  SAFE  Act) 
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On  behalf  of  over  1.3  million  active  and  retired  workers,  the  International  Union,  UAW 
appreciates  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  President  Clinton's  welfare  reform  bill,  the  proposed 
Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994  (H.R.  4605).  The  UAW  supports  efforts  for  meaningful 
change  in  the  welfare  system.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  concerned  about  the  potentially 
negative  impact  of  certain  proposals  on  welfare  recipients,  especially  poor  children. 

The  welfare  reform  debate  has  prompted  considerable  discussion  about  what  is  wrong 
with  welfare  and  welfare  recipients.  Many  people  have  been  blaming  the  poor  for  poverty  rather 
than  an  economy  that  has  not  been  producing  jobs  that  pay  family-supporting  wages.  The 
economic  expansion,  now  more  than  three  years  old,  has  generated  only  a  5%  increase  in  jobs, 
compared  with  an  average  of  11%  during  the  past  three  economic  upturns.  The  number  of 
relatively  good-paying  manufacturing  jobs  remains  almost  3  million  below  its  employment  peak 
of  15.3  million  posted  In  1979.  New  job  growth  has  come  primarily  in  service-producing 
industries  where  pay  and  benefits  lag  behind  those  in  manufacturing. 

Unemployment  stands  at  6.1%.  Over  8  million  Americans  are  unable  to  find  jobs. 
Another  4.4  million  have  had  to  accept  part  time  wori<  because  full  time  jobs  are  not  available. 
An  additional  1 .8  million  searched  for  wori<  but  gave  up  looking  because  of  poor  job  prospects  or 
because  of  problems  such  as  transportation  and  child  care  arrangements. 

Far  too  many  children  and  their  families  live  in  poverty.  The  U.S.  continues  to  lead  the 
industrialized  worid  in  child  poverty.  More  than  14.6  million  American  children  -  one  in  five  - 
lives  in  poverty.  At  22%,  the  rate  for  children  is  higher  than  the  rate  for  any  other  age  group. 
Another  3.7  million  children  live  just  above  poverty. 

Bleak  as  these  figures  are,  they  only  hint  at  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  A  large 
number  of  American  children  are  not  just  poor  -  they  are  desperately  poor.  Some  10%  of  the 
country's  children  live  in  families  with  incomes  that  are  less  than  half  of  the  government's 
poverty  threshold.  To  fall  into  that  category,  a  single  parent  with  two  children  would  have  to 
subsist  on  an  income  of  less  than  $5,652.  If  life  below  the  poverty  line  is  a  daily  struggle,  life  at 
less  than  half  the  poverty  line  is  almost  unimaginable. 

Welfare  reform  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to  get  at  the  causes  of  child  and  family 
poverty.  But  much  of  the  current  discussion  has  not  been  about  ending  poverty.  It  has  been 
about  ending  welfare.  The  two  are  not  synonymous.  Indeed,  if  we  are  not  careful,  "ending 
welfare  as  we  know  it"  may  only  exacerbate  the  poverty  of  our  children. 

The  President's  Plan 

To  briefly  outline  the  President's  proposal  - 

•  It  centers  on  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  program  (AFDC)  and  proposes  a 
two-year  time  limit  on  AFDC  benefits. 

•  All  recipients  bom  after  1971  would  be  required  to  search  for  a  job.  Those  who  could  not 
find  a  job  would  be  required  either  to  attend  school  or  to  undergo  job  training  through  an 
expanded  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skill  (JOBS)  program.    Child  care  and  health  care 
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would  be  provided  for  recipients  during  education  and  training  and  up  to  an  additional  one 
year  once  in  private  sector  employment. 

•  Those  who  could  not  find  private  sector  jobs  within  two  years  would  be  required  to  take  a  job 
in  the  WORK  program.  WORK  program  jobs  would  Include  subsidized  private  and  not-for- 
profit  jobs,  and  public  sector  jobs.  Most  jobs  would  pay  the  minimum  wage  for  between  15 
and  35  hours  of  work  per  week.  The  child  and  health  care  guarantee  would  be  extended  to 
the  WORK  program. 

•  Those  who  do  not  stay  in  school  or  training,  look  for  work  or  turn  down  a  job  would  lose  their 
benefits. 

•  Other  provisions  Include  increased  child  support  enforcement,  a  teen  pregnancy  program,  a 
variety  of  measures  designed  to  give  states  flexibility  and  a  number  of  administrative 
changes  intended  to  improve  program  performance. 

•  The  cost  would  be  $9.3  billion  over  5  years. 

Changing  The  AFDC  Program  Will  Impact  Poor  Children 

Since  the  President's  proposal  centers  on  the  AFDC  program  where  two-thirds  of  the  14 
million  receiving  assistance  are  children,  the  plan  would  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  lives 
of  poor  children.  Unfortunately,  the  President's  proposal,  as  well  as  much  of  the  discussion  over 
the  AFDC  program,  focuses  on  parents'  behavior,  allowing  concern  over  children  to  be  nearty 
forgotten. 

We  have  an  AFDC  program  because  we  care  about  children.  Any  proposed  changes  to 
this  program  must  carefully  consider  the  effects  on  children,  because  reforms  which  have  not 
been  carefully  crafted  could  result  in  hurting  -  not  helping  -  the  nation's  poor  children. 


President's  Plan  Contains  Good  And  Bad  Provisions  For  Children 

We  agree  with  those  who  have  said  that  welfare  reform  allows  us  the  opportunity  to 
reinforce  society's  most  basic  values  of  work,  responsibility,  hofie,  compassion  and  opportunity. 
Within  this  structure  of  basic  values,  caring  about  children  and  their  future  should  be  at  the  top  of 
our  list  of  priorities. 

There  are  aspects  of  the  President's  proposal  which  have  the  potential  to  help  children. 
These  include  an  increase  in  federal  dollars  for  education,  training  and  child  care.  It  also 
Includes  measures  to  strengthen  child  support. 

But  there  are  other  provisions  in  the  bill  which  would  result  in  pushing  children  and  their 
families  deeper  Into  poverty.  These  include  putting  a  24-month  time  limit  on  benefits,  allowing 
states  the  flexibility  to  deny  increased  benefits  to  families  who  have  additional  children,  and 
cutting  off  benefits  when  parents  do  not  comply  with  all  of  the  rules. 

Time  Limit  On  Benefits 

The  one  single  aspect  of  this  proposal  which  puts  poor  children  at  greatest  risk  is  the 
proposed  two-year  time  limit  on  benefits.  Placing  an  arbitrary  time  limit  on  receiving  benefits  is 
unacceptable.  It  fails  to  take  into  account  individual  circumstances,  the  need  of  dependent 
children  and  the  failure  of  the  economy  to  generate  decent-paying  jobs. 

When  the  AFDC  program  was  created  it  did  not  include  any  specific  time  limits  on  how 
long  people  could  receive  benefits.  None  of  our  major  social  welfare  programs  were  drafted  with 
the  expectation  or  intention  that  benefits  should  be  available  for  only  a  short  period  of  time  after 
which  they  would  be  cut  off.  Limiting  the  time  that  people  receive  benefits  Is  a  relatively  new 
idea.  It  stems  from  the  view  that  if  people  rely  on  the  AFDC  program  for  an  extended  period  of 
time,  their  reliance  is  due  to  problems  with  the  program  and  themselves,  not  to  problems  within 
the  economy. 

If  benefits  are  cut  off,  what  will  happen  to  the  children?  Many  people,  including  aides  to 
the  President,  have  acknowledged  that  there  is  a  danger  that  families  could  find  themselves 
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homeless  or  unable  to  care  for  their  children.   We  cannot  cut  the  safety  net  which  may  be  the 
only  thing  separating  children  and  their  families  from  complete  destitution. 

Benefits  For  Additional  Children 

The  proposed  provision  allowing  states  to  deny  benefits  to  families  receiving  AFDC  who 
have  additional  children  -  family  caps  -is  misguided,  in  our  judgment. 

Those  promoting  family  caps  suggest  that  most  mothers  receiving  assistance  are  raising 
large  families  to  get  more  money.  Yet,  a  study  of  women  on  AFDC  in  Wisconsin  found  that  they 
actually  have  a  lower  birthrate,  45.8  per  1,000,  than  women  in  the  general  population  where  the 
rate  is  75.3  per  1,000.  Nationwide,  about  three-quarters  of  all  AFDC  families  have  only  one  or 
two  children. 

Investing  In  Education  And  Training 

The  President  has  proposed  an  additional  $2.8  billion  over  5  years  for  the  JOBS  program 
created  by  the  Family  Opportunity  Act  in  order  to  offer  two  years  of  training  for  people  on  AFDC. 
Investing  in  education  and  training  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients  is  a  critically  important 
element  In  a  strategy  to  help  them  successfully  secure  jobs  paying  a  living  wage. 

Often  cited  as  an  example  of  success  under  the  JOBS  program  is  the  program  operating 
in  Riverside,  California.  Three  years  after  joining,  participants  reportedly  were  eaming  40% 
more  than  a  similar  group  of  women  who  received  no  training.  Their  average  earnings, 
however,  were  less  than  $3,600  a  year  -  a  level  that  kept  them  and  their  children  in  poverty. 
This  experience  indicates  a  number  of  things.  For  one,  it  indicates  the  need  for  additional  skill 
development  to  help  participants  qualify  for  higher  paying  jobs.  It  also  indicates  the  quality  of  the 
jobs  available. 

Training  efforts  must  be  targeted  to  the  development  of  skills  which  will  lead  to  good- 
paying,  long-term  jobs.  Many  of  those  receiving  AFDC  lack  even  the  most  basic  skills  to  be  job 
ready.  Programs  must  be  designed  to  provide  basic  skill  training  for  those  who  need  it.  But 
training  should  not  stop  with  basic  skills.  Programs  providing  opportunity  for  advanced  skill 
development  should  also  be  made  available.  This  may  require  more  than  2  years  of  training,  as 
well  as  opportunities  for  higher  education  and  training  for  nontraditional  jobs. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  additional  funds  proposed  by  the  President  would  not  be 
enough  to  implement  a  program  which  would  fully  develop  skills  necessary  for  jobs  paying 
family-supporting  wages  for  the  expected  750,000  people  in  each  year  of  the  program.  If  funds 
were  to  fall  short,  training  most  likely  would  become  geared  toward  relatively  quick  placements 
in  low-wage  jobs. 

Moreover,  the  success  of  any  training  program  -  whether  for  welfare  or  non-welfare 
recipients  -  depends  on  the  growth  in  good,  well-paying  jobs.  Simultaneous  with  an  expansion 
in  training  services,  job  creation  strategies  need  to  be  aggressively  pursued. 

WORK  Program 

For  people  who  reach  the  24-month  time  limit  and  have  not  found  a  job,  the  President 
proposes  a  public  sponsored  jobs  program  -  WORK.  States  would  have  considerable  flexibility 
to  place  participants  in  a  range  of  subsidized  or  newly  created  jobs.  To  guarantee  that  work 
"pays',  earnings  would  be  supplemented  so  that  family  income  would  not  be  less  than  for  a 
family  on  assistance  where  no  one  was  working.  If  any  job  offer  is  turned  down  by  a  WORK  -  or 
JOBS  -  participant,  benefits  would  be  cut  off  for  6  months. 

This  program  would  either  do  little  to  help  children  or  would  hurt  them.  Although  the 
proposal  recognizes  that  any  job  offered  under  a  publicly  sponsored  program  must  provide  pay 
and  benefits  equal  to  other  workers  doing  the  same  work  -  without  displacing  current  workers  or 
jobs  -  most  jobs  are  expected  to  pay  the  minimum  wage.  If  work  at  this  pay  is  below  the  monthly 
assistance  allowance,  under  the  President's  "work  pays'  plan  families  would  receive  a 
supplement.  In  either  case,  however,  family  income  would  not  be  enough  to  raise  them  out  of 
poverty.  And  if  that  were  not  bad  enough,  penalizing  parents  for  not  accepfing'any"  job  offer  by 
cutting  off  all  pash  to  the  family  for  6  months  would  have  a  devastating  impact  on  their  children. 
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Child  Care 

Recognizing  that  parents  are  unable  to  participate  in  training  or  accept  a  job  without 
adequate  child  care,  the  President's  plan  proposes  an  expansion  in  child  care  services.  An 
additional  $2.7  billion  would  be  available  for  child  care  to  participants  in  the  JOBS  and  WORK 
programs  and  up  to  one  year  once  in  a  private  sector  job. 

There  also  would  be  some  new  spending  on  child  care  for  low-income  working  families, 
but  as  acknowledged  by  the  President  it  would  not  be  enough  to  provide  a  child  care  guarantee 
for  all  working  poor  families.  Child  care  assistance  for  these  families  can  be  particularly  critical 
as  they  struggle  to  keep  their  jobs  and  stay  off  welfare.  Finding  additional  resources  for  child 
care  assistance  for  the  working  poor  would  be  an  important  investment  in  welfare  prevention. 

Child  care  must  not  be  viewed  only  as  a  means  to  enable  parents  to  work  or  go  for 
training.  It  Is  also  a  way  to  enhance  child  development.  National  quality  standards  need  to  be 
established  to  ensure  that  children  receive  adult  attention  and  opportunities  to  learn  and  play  in 
a  safe  and  healthful  environment. 

Furthermore,  no  quality  child  care  effort  can  succeed  without  addressing  the  low  wages 
and  few  benefits  of  child  care  workers.  Together  they  cause  high  staff  turnover  which  in  tunn 
can  be  damaging  to  young  children  who  need  continuity  from  their  caregivers.  Money  should  be 
specifically  targeted  to  provide  decent  wages  and  benefits  for  these  workers. 

Any  effort  to  turn  AFDC  recipients  Into  child  caregivers  -  as  the  President  has  proposed 
under  the  WORK  program  -  should  come  only  after  the  family-supporting  wages  and  benefits 
have  been  established  and  appropriate  counseling  and  training  have  bieen  provided.  Welfare 
mothers  must  not  be  stereotyped  as  child  caregivers  and  denied  other  training  and  job 
opportunities. 

Financing 

Money  to  fund  the  President's  plan  would  come  largely  from  reductions  in  other  social 
programs.  At>out  $3.7  billion  would  be  obtained  from  tightening  eligibility  for  legal  immigrant 
applications  for  Social  Security,  AFDC  and  Food  Stamps.  Another  $1 .6  billion  would  come  from 
the  AFDC  Emergency  Assistance  Program. 

Financing  this  plan  through  cuts  In  other  anti-poverty  programs  that  prevent 
homelessness,  provide  help  t9  families  in  crisis  and  give  assistance  to  elderly,  disabled  and  poor 
immigrants  is  not  the  answer.  Other  sources  for  funding  welfare  reform  must  be  examined. 

Role  Of  The  States 

Following  standards  set  at  the  federal  level,  the  states  continue  to  be  in  the  best  position 
to  administer  the  AFDC  program  There  is,  however,  a  trend  currently  undenway  to  allow  states 
to  deviate  from  existing  national  standards  by  granting  them  waivers.  This  has  allowed  some 
states  to  impose  restrictions  which  have  an  extremely  detrimental  Impact  on  children  and  their 
families  -  such  as  New  Jersey  which  put  a  family  cap  on  t>enefits  and  Wisconsin  which  imposed 
a  two-year  limit  on  (benefits. 

The  President's  proposal  would  promote  further  erosion  of  national  standards.  States 
would  be  allowed  flexibility  to  "innovate'  and  learn  from  new  approaches.  Increasing  states' 
flexibility  could  set  off  a  race  to  the  bottom  where  states  scale  back  benefits  and  Impose  more 
restrictions  to  avoid  a  system  that  might  be  viewed  as  too  generous  toward  families  in  need  of 
assistance. 

We  cannot  allow  the  well-being  of  poor  children  and  families  to  be  determined  by  a 
system  of  state  waivers  and  flexibility  provisions.  Strong  national  standards  must  be  maintained. 

Furthermore,  under  increased  flexibility  provisions  and  proposals  to  streamline  current 
program  administration,  states  may  consider  tuming  certain  services  or  systems  over  to  private 
companies.  When  functions  are  transferred  to  the  private  sector  accountability  and  control  are 
reduced.  Private  companies  are  accountable  only  to  their  owners,  not  to  residents  in  the  state. 
Keeping  services  and  systems  within  the  public  sector  will  mean  that  the  program  will  t>e  more 
responsive  to  needs  of  poor  children  and  their  families  and  accountable  to  the  community  as  a 
whole. 
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Anti-Poverty  Strategy 

Reform  of  the  AFDC  program  cannot  succeed  in  the  absence  of  a  broader  anti-poverty 
strategy.  That  strategy  must  include: 

Assured  child  support  benefits  for  all  children  with  an  absent  parent. 

Improved  unemployment  insurance  protection. 

A  refundable  children's  tax  credit. 

Universal  access  to  health  care. 

An  increased  minimum  wage. 

Updated  protections  offered  by  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  especially  after  1995. 

Quality  child  care  for  employment  and  employment  preparation. 

Improved  access  to  federal  nutrition  programs. 

Real  welfare  reform  -  reform  which  will  bring  us  closer  to  ending  poverty  -  is  one  of  the 
biggest  challenges  facing  our  nation.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  add  our  comments  to 
the  discussion  on  reform.  We  look  fonvard  to  working  with  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
this  very  Important  issue. 
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Testimony.  Hearing  on  Congressional  Welfare  Reform  Legislation 

Luz  B.  Jimenez 

Research  Planner  for  Student  Government  (C.A.S.A.) 

City  University  of  New  York-  Lehman  College 

250  Bedford  Park  Blvd.  West 

Old  Gym  Bldg  Room  110 

Bronx,  New  York    10468 

(718)960-4960 

August  29,  1994 

I  am  presenting  a  brief  argument  against  the  time  limit  provision  found  in 
several  welfare  reform  bills  introduced  in  the  103rd  Congress.  This  provision  is  designed 
to  force  people  into  the  work  force  with  little  regard  for  job  readiness  or  special  cases.  As  a 
mother,  student  representative,  former  welfare  recipient,  and  now  advocate  for  the  Welfare 
Reform  Networic,  I  bring  personal  insight  to  the  effects  of  the  time  limit  provision, 
particularly  to  college  (or  college  bound)  students  on  public  assistance.  Let  me  begin  by 
stating  my  position  on  what  welfare  reform  should  be-  a  program  that  addresses  the  issue 
of  systematically  reducing  poverty  and  not  simply  getting  people  who  are  ill  prepared  for 
the  job  market  off  the  welfare  rolls.  It  should  afford  recipients  a  chance  at  upward  mobility 
and  not  create  a  permanent  underclass.  Furthermore,  it  should  not  weaken  the  nation's 
ability  to  recover  economically  by  not  allowing  for  an  adequate  upgrade  of  the  workforce. 
The  president's  bill,  H.R.  4605/S.  2224,  as  well  as  several  others,  places  the  negative 
stereotype  as  the  target  of  proposed  reform.  Many  people,  including  some  legislators, 
view  welfare  recipients  as  dumb  and  lazy.  This  is  a  stereotype.  If  this  population  was  more 
closely  examined,  you  would  find  a  lot  of  potential  there.  The  City  University  of  New 
York,  with  at  least  15,000  (this  is  a  verv  conservative  figure)  of  its  200,000  students 
receiving  pubhc  assistance,  exempHfies  this. 

Anyone  who  has  obtained  post-secondary  education  while  trying  to  raise  a  family 
knows  that  two  years  is  hardly  enough  time  to  prepare  for  a  job  that  maintains  an  acceptable 
quality  of  Ufe.  Indeed,  national  statistics  reveal  that  students  are  taking  longer  to  complete 
their  education  than  what  were  traditional  time  frames.  This  hardship  is  multipUed  when 
you  factor  in  pre-existing  conditions  of  low  income  families.  These  conditions  are  at  the 
root  of  many  students  having  to  take  a  semester  or  more  off  to  deal  with  crises  that  arise. 
In  essence,  what  I'm  saying  is  that  in  many  cases,  it  takes  a  minimum  of  three  years  to 
finish  an  associate  degree.  At  Lehman  CoUege  the  time  it  takes  to  complete  a  bachelor's 
degree  is  five  to  seven  years.  If  students  who  depend  on  pubhc  assistance  and  higher 
education  as  the  vehicles  to  escape  poverty  are  forced  to  enter  the  job  market  after  two  years 
and  before  attaining  their  degree  ,  what  good  has  "reform"  afforded  them?  This  creates  and 
further  aggravates  revolving  door  poverty.  If  accommodations  were  made  to  keep  these 
students  on  aid  until  they  obtain  the  education  they  so  desperately  need,  their  future  higher 
tax  base  would  more  than  pay  for  the  time  they  received  assistance. 

My  recommendation  is  to  set  up  individual  time  limits  based  on  the  special  health  and/or 
educational  needs  of  the  recipients.  Investment  in  proper  assessment,  counseUng,  and 
follow-through  of  clients'  performances  should  be  made.  Borrowing  from  the  United 
Negro  College  Fund,  "A  mind  is  a  terrible  thing  to  waste."  Let's  invest  in  neal  reform 
based  on  reahty  and  not  on  myths. 


Respectfully  Submitted, 

1^  ^  > 
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TESTIMONY  ON  "WELFARE  REFORM"  FOR  THE  WAYS  &  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
HEARING-  August  9, 1994 

Maria  Justice 
113  Cheryl  Ln  #21 
Holliston,  Ma  01746 

My  name  is  Maria  Justice,  I  have  worked  on  welfare  issues  for  the  last  few 
years  and  am  on  welfare  myself.  And  this  is  my  testimony! 

I  moved  to  Massachusetts  again  after  living  in  Pahn  Beach  Fla.  In  Fla,  I  was  a 
Dental  Office  Manager  and  I  was  making  $500  weekly.  My  Mom  got  sick—  a  stroke 
and  I  hired  a  nurse  during  day;  then  after  work,  1  would  come  home  and  take  care  of 
her  and  2  boys,  2  and  3  yrs  old.  It  got  to  be  too  much  and  1  left  to  move  back  to  Mass. 
I  moved  to  Plymouth  and  enrolled  in  Nursing  school  at  Mass  Bay  Community 
College;  I  then  moved  to  Framingham.   While  in  school,  I  applied  for  AFDC. 

I  had  to  quit  with  2  weeks  to  graduation  due  to  my  son  Richard  getting  kidney 
stones-he  was  5  yrs  old.  1  then  got  into  the  cpm  program  and  worked  1  year.  Again 
Richard  had  to  be  hospitalized,  again  I  was  home.   At  that  time  he  was  also 
diagnosed  with  severe  ADHD  —  Attention  Deficit  with  hyperactivity.  He  also  had 
been  diagnosed    with  Impulsive-Explosive  Behavior  and  numerous  other  mental 
disorders. 

Day  care  was  out  because  he  was  so  loud  and  dangerous  and  he  needed 
constructive  supervision.   I  have  been  in  extensive  therapy  program  for  him  and 
his  sibling  and  myself.  I  applied  to  DSS  for  a  volunteer  Respite  Service  and  for  2  yrs 
got  no  resvilts;  they  said  we  were  not  an  abusive  family.  I  had  to  go  to  court  to  get  an 
order  for  DSS  to  supply  respite.  Well,  I  have  respite  but  because  I  am  on  AFDC,  I  get 
13  hours  a  year.   This  "Welfare  Reform"  is  not  sufficient;  it  might  save  money  for 
government,  but  you  will  have  millions  more  starving  and  homeless.   They  need  to 
provide  solid  services  for  families  to  help  get  off  the  system. 

Believe  me,  it  is  not  easy  to  live  on  $439  a  month  and  rent  is  $201.  This  is  not 
easy.  I  grew  up  well-to-do.  I  had  the  same  attitudes  until  I  ended  up  here.  Believe 
me  there  is  all  kinds  of  sickness  from  being  poor  -  It  is  unhealthy  to  be  without 
heat,  to  be  stressed  out  all  the  time.  Please  consider  the  children;  this  is  of  no 
control  of  theirs.  They  lose! 

What  is  happening  to  the  U.S  ?  They  say  we  are  the  richest  country,  weU  look 
around  the  rich  are  very  rich  and  the  poor  and  its  getting  worse  are  poorer!  Please 
help  our  children!    We  and  our  children  are  not  stereotypes. 

1  have  looked  at  jobs.  I  have  a  child  that  must  be  watched.  I  cannot  get 
child  care  to  watch  him.  I  looked  at  how  much  jobs  1  could  get  till  3  pm  would  pay 
and  I  could  not  make  ends  meet  on  them.  At  the  age  of  12  years  old,  he  is  stiU  not 
safe  at  home  alone.  The  only  way  I  could  get  a  decent  job  is  if  I  paid  a  respite  worker 
at  least  $12  to  $18  per  hour  or  I  could  put  him  in  residential  care  which  would  cost 
the  state  thousands  of  dollars  per  month.   This  one  child  would  cost  more  than 
supporting  me  to  work  on  raising  my  own  children.   If  I  were  not  home,  there 
would  be  no  supervision  for  my  children—  they  might  be  some  of  the  latch-key 
children  who  end  up  in  gangs. 
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I  would  like  you  to  allow  mothers  to  be  mothers—  We  should  not  be  made 
ashamed  of  being  a  mother.  I  have  children  who  especially  need  me.  These 
children  will  be  leaders  of  our  future  society  and  I  have  a  responsibility  to  mold 
them.   Why  should  any  Americans,  especially  children,  need  to  be  poor  and  hungry! 
I  believe  grants  shovild  be  raised  to  at  least  the  poverty  level.  We  should  be  allowed 
to  get  an  education  so  that  those  who  can  and  want  to  can  really  get  job  to  support 
their  families.  There  is  no  need  to  just  throw  people  off  welfare—  there  will  be  even 
more  hunger  and  homelessness. 

You  have  to  realize  that  you  are  blaming  mothers  and  punishing  the  children. 
1  never  planned  to  be  on  welfare  -  I  had  money  when  1  first  had  my  children  and  I 
was  also  married  and  never  planned  to  do  this  alone.   No  one  would  choose  this 
way  of  life. 
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STATEMENT  BEFORE  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

REGARDING  HR  4605 

THE  HON.  RICK  LAZIO 


Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Santorum,  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources.    Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  my  testimony  regarding 
this  legislation  with  the  important  mission  of  reforming  our  welfare  system. 

Our  nation's  welfare  system  was  created  with  the  noble  intention  of 
providing  assistance  to  the  truly  needy.    Yet  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
system  has  gone  sour,  and  is  rife  with  fraud  and  abuse.    There  is  a  legitimate, 
and  well  substantiated,  concern  that  through  fraudulent  manipulation  of  the 
system,  many  welfare  recipients  are  receiving  benefits  to  which  they  are  not 
entitled.    As  you  are  aware,  legislation  to  overhaul  this  complex  system  which 
has  become  a  financial  albatross  around  the  necks  of  American  taxpayers  is 
called  for. 

I  firmly  believe  that  any  welfare  reform  bill  would  be  strengthened  by 
further  addressing  the  issue  of  welfare  fraud.    One  of  the  best  and  most 
effective  ways  to  address  this  problem  is  through  the  use  of  a  system  of  fmger- 
imaging  (or  other  similar  biometric  technology)  to  verify  the  identity  of 
recipients.    This  system  would  go  a  long  way  in  preventing  one  of  the  most 
common  forms  of  welfare  fraud  -  the  practice  of  someone  using  numerous 
names  and  sets  of  identification  to  collect  multiple  benefits. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  3727,  which  calls  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  conduct  a  feasibility  study  on  the  use  of  fmger- 
imaging,  or  other  biometric  technology  such  as  retina  scans,  to  verify  identity 
in  order  to  help  reduce  fraud  in  the  welfare  program.    Additionally,  language 
urging  that  this  study  be  done  was  included  in  the  committee  report 
accompanying  H.R.  4606,  the  FY  1995  Labor,  HHS,  and  Education 
Appropriations  bill,  which  was  passed  on  June  29  by  the  overwhelming  margin 
of  339-89. 

Programs  such  as  this  are  not  without  precedence.    Similar  projects  are 
being  tested  on  a  limited  basis  in  two  upstate  New  York  Counties.    These 
programs  have  been  running  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  and  have  saved  the 
state  nearly  $700,000.    According  to  published  reports,  a  study  conducted  by 
the  New  York  Department  of  Social  Services  found  that  the  state  could  save 
$46  million  a  year  if  it  adopted  a  statewide  fmger-imaging  program.    Recently, 
Governor  Mario  Cuomo  authorized  this  trial  program  to  be  expanded 
throughout  all  counties  in  New  York. 

In  a  related  activity,  a  new  investigation  of  welfare  fraud  in  New  York 
illustrates  the  problem  of  "double-dipping",  where  individuals  receive  benefits 
in  more  than  one  state.    The  study  turned  up  4,200  individuals  on  New  York's 
welfare  rolls  who  were  also  receiving  benefits  from  another  nearby  state. 
Officials  in  New  York  City,  where  three-quarters  of  the  double  dipping 
recipients  claimed  one  of  tiieir  addresses,  estimate  that  removing  these  people 
from  their  rolls  would  save  them  up  to  $3  million.   This  is  just  one  example  of 
the  lype  of  fraud  that  would  be  more  easily  prevented  by  the  use  of  biometric 
technology.    Currently,  New  Jersey  also  has  plans  to  institute  a  pilot  finger- 
imaging  plan. 

Los  Angeles  County  has  been  running  an  experimental  program  similar 
to  the  one  in  New  York  since  1991.   That  project  has  saved  $6  million  during 
the  first  six  months  and  is  projected  to  save  about  $18  million  over  five  years. 
Soon  after  L.A.  County  implemented  its  program  3021  people  refused  to  be 
fmgerprinted  and  dropped  out  of  the  welfare  system,  242  people  were  denied 
benefits  for  submitting  multiple  applications,  and  126  people  were  caught  in 
outright  cheating.    Since  then,  the  program  is  reportedly  weeding  out  about  30 
people  a.  month  who  were  trying  to  defraud  the  system. 

If  the  savings  suggested  by  these  pilot  programs  are  even  in  the  ballpark, 
then  we  should  not  waste  any  time  in  moving  this  idea  forward  as  an  important 
component  of  welfare  reform.    I  urge  you  to  consider  its  inclusion  into  any 
welfare  reform  legislation  reported  by  this  subcommittee. 

Reducing  fraud  in  the  welfare  system  will  not  only  cut  costs,  it  will 
ensure  that  welfare  assistance  goes  to  those  who  honestly  need  help,  not  those 
who  are  cheating  the  system  and  the  taxpayers.    This  is  something  on  which 
we  should  all  agree. 
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Janice  Hays  Human  Resources  Subcommittee 

Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  nirector  The  Honorable  Harold  E.  Ford 

Committee  on  Ways  &  Means  Chairman 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

1102  Longworth  House  Office  Building  Hearing  on  "Time  Limiting 

Washington   DC   20515  Cash  Assistance  in  President 

Clinton's  Welfare  Reform 
August  26,  1994  Proposal" 


The  League  of  Women  Voters  is  opposed  to  the  proposed ^ time 
limit  on  cash  assistance.   We  believe,  in  fact,  that  the  issue 
must  be  reframed.   The  overwhelming  emphasis  on  individual  be- 
havior and  the  internal  components  of  the  welfare  system  has 
begged  the  real-world  question:  welfare  in  the  context  of  the 
economy,  specifically  labor  market  capacity.   While  accepting  the 
principle  of  "responsibility,"  we  seriously  question  stress  on 
behavior  modification,  job  search,  and  job  training  if  not  corre- 
lated with  honest  job  prospects. 

And  that  is  the  gaping  hole  in  the  discussion  so  far.  ' 

We  point  to: 

1  -  the  lack  of  solid  information  tying  job  trends 

to  welfare  reform 

2  -  the  bleak  outlook  discernible  in  general  empiri- 

cal data  on  the  direction  of  the  entry  level 
labor  market 
.!  3  -  the  urgent  need  for  public  sector  job  creation 

4  -  serious  omissions,  particularly  the  plight  of 
unemployed,  low-skilled  single  adults 

We  cite  Rep.  Matsul's  sharp  questioning  of  Dr.  Ellwood  on 
experience   with  time  limited  welfare.   Dr.  Ellwood  could  provide 
no  research.   Rep.  Hfume  hammered  at  the  Clinton 'proposal ' s  "woe- 
fully inadquate"  provision  for  job  creation. 

■V'  We  note,  first,  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  the  pro- 
ponents -  the  Welfare  Reform  Working  Group  and  the  Clinton  Admini- 
stration.  Clearly,  the  studies  have  not  been  done  on  job  prospects 
for  the  welfare  population.   The  legislative  specifications  go  on 
at  great  length  about  participation  in  JOBS  and  WORK,  employability 
plans,  incentives,  sanctions  and  penalties  -  nothing  about  the  pro- 
jected labor  market  by  national  aggregate  or  local  breakout.   The 
framers  strongly  prefer  unsubsidlzed  privatersector-employment  as  the 
goal  of  welfare-to-work,  an  insistence  that  makes  it  doubly  incum- 
bent on  them  to  demonstrate  a  recaptive  workforce.   The  recognition 
in  the  Clinton  proposal  of  the  ultimate  necessity  of  publicly  sub- 
dized  jobs  is  grudging,  the  funding  restricted  and  convoluted. 

The  overall  data  on  employment  dre  bleak.   The  outplacement  firm. 
Challenger,  Gray  and  Christian,  reported  that  workforce  reductions 
were  running  18%  ahead  of  the  first  five  months  of  1993.   The  Federal 
Reserve's  continuing  sacrifice  of  growth  and  jobs  in  a  fight  against 
a  phantom  inflation  leaves  more  and  more  low-skilled  Americans  in 
jobless  limbo  or  on  the  downward  end  of  a  wage  spiral.   The  corporate 
trend  is  downsizing  -  2.3^  of  GDP  for  expansion  last  year,  compared 
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with  4%   during  the  60's,  70's  and  early  80's.   15M  Americans  are 
unemployed  or  underemployed.   African  Americans  and  Hispanics  are 
twice  as  likely  as  whites  to  be  unemployed.   An  African  American 
teenager  is  three  times  as  likely  as  a  white  teenager  to  be  jobless. 

What  chance  to  2.3  million  welfare  recipients  have  in  that  labor 
market?  or  even  the  lower  estimate  of  500,000  required  to  go  to  work 
after  two  years  on  the  rolls  -  especially  if  younger  recipients  and 
teens  are  targeted. 

Again  -  we  need  a  much  broader  labor  data  base  for  decision 
making.   What  relevant  records  and  research  we  have  are  not  promising/ 
"Outlook  for  the  US  Labor  Market  and  Prospects  for  Low-Wage  Engry  Jobs" 
by  Rebecca  Blank,  Northwestern  University  economist,  reports  a  "growing 
number  of  unskilled  workers  unable  to  find  work,"  with  recent  declines 
especially  for  low-skilled  men.   She  attributes  the  slump  for  men  to 
the  continuing  slide  in  manufacturing  jobs.   Her  conclusion  on  the 
welfare  cut-off  is  that  it  will  "merely  throw  women  and  children 
into  an  increasingly  hostile  labor  market  where  many  less  skilled  persons 
in  single  adult  families  cannot  earn  enough  to  survive  on  their  own." 

Jared  Bernstein  and  Lawrence  Mishel  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Institute  reported  on  "Trends  in  the  Low-Wage  Labor  Market  and 
Welfare  Reform:  the  constraints  on  Making  Work  Pay."   Their  conclusion: 
"For  the  'make  work  pay'  component  of  welfare  reform  to  be  successful, 
the  portion  of  the  labor  market  accessible  to  young,   non-college  edu- 
cated persons  needs  to  be  generating  jobs  that  pay  wages  that  at  least 
keep  pace  with  inflation.   In  fact,  the  above  data  portray  a  labor 
market  characterized  by  weak  demand  and  over-supply.   Unless  economic 
policies  to  ameliorate  these  trends  are  pursued,  forcing  welfare 
recipients  into  the  labor  market  in  this  climate  will  further  lower 
wages  and  increase  unemployment.  * 

Both  of  these  sources  stress  a  major  concern  of  the  League:  the 
plight  of  the  low-skilled  unemployed  single  adult,  especially  minority 
men.   We  have  demanded  their  inclusion  in  the  policy  dialogue  and  ultimate 
federal  mandates.   They  are  currently  excluded  from  all  of  the  large 
initiatives  -  welfare  reform,  the  Reemployment  Act,  EITC,  School-to-work. 
Stranded  by  massive  economic  restructuring  and,  in  many  states,  the 
elimination  of  general  assistance,  the  low-skilled  single  adult  is  not 
on  any  agenda  -  except  the  crime  bill  and  burgeoning  state  level  prison 
funding.   Earnfare  in  Illinois,  a  small  parttime  job  referral  tied  to 
Foodstamp  participation,  placed  1,708  in  jobs  in  1993  out  of  an  original 
general  assistance  population  of  about  86,000 

For  informing  the  immediate  discussion,  outcomes  of  the  Family  Support 
Act/JOBS  would  be  most  useful.   Specific  information  on  placement  and 
wages,  unfortunately,  is  meager  and  disappointing.   Lack  of  adequate  re- 
sources has  prevented  real  implementation.   MDRC  finding  are  mixed:  Ohio's 
LEAP  may  increase  school  graduation  -  nothing  yet  on  securing  employment. 
California's  GAIN  produced  higher  earnings  for  enrollees  and  decreased 
welfare  costs  -  showing  that  positive  results  accrue  from  resources  and 
commitment.   However,  50%  of  participants  of  even  this  praised  program  still 
receive  full  or  partial  AFfiC  grants  (only  a  6%   reduction  in  aid  rolls)  a  fact 

We  note  the  Urban  Institute  conference  in  April  on  "Self  Sufficiency  and  the 
Low-Wage  Labor  Market:  a  Reality  Check  for  Welfare  Reform"  -  especially  the 
Burtless  paper  -  and  have  been  watching  for  further  inquiry  along  that  line 
and  policy  development 
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which  highlights  three  problems:  scarcity  of  jobs,  declining  wages, 
and  inadequate  minimum  wage.    And  that  reflects  the  economy  in 
relation  to  low-skilled  job  seekers.   The  welfare  system  can  help 
with  a  well  designed  "make  work  pay  provision.   But  It  can't  create  a 
growing  labor  market. 

The  Texas  report  on  JOBS  stressed  two  difficulties  -  excessive 
emphasis  on  process  and  participation  requirements   and  insufficient 
resources.   "Job  search"  was  listed  as  the  least  effective  component. 
It  should  be  noted  that  job  search  has  been  expanded  upfront  in  the 
Clinton  proposal. 

Illinois'  Project  Chance  exemplifies  the  thinness  of  outcomes. 
Out  of  a  non-exempt  population  of  133,144  a  monthly  average  of  14,056 
participated  in  JOBS.   A  total  of  5,295  reported  finding  employment 
in  FY  93.   Illinois  ranked  46th  in  providing  the  state  match  -  leaving 
unclaimed  about  $30H  each  year.   Nationwide  67%  of  federal  JOBS  money 
was  claimed  in  FY  92.   No  doubt  states  should  do  better.   But,  in 
sharing  fiscal  responsibility,  the  League  has  long  urged  a  stronger 
state  commitment  to  education  (with  supplementary  federal  dollars)  and 
major  federal  funding  for  economic/poverty  relief  -  with  the  state  in  a 
secondary  role.   We  would  recommend  a  75-25  federal-state  match  for 
welfare-to-work. 

We  would  also  strongly  urge  the  original  funding  estimate  ($16B) 
-  not  gained  by  raiding  other  programs  for  the  poor,  especially  not  SSI. 
Secretary  Reich's  suggestion  of  capturing  dollars  by  closing  off  tax 
expenditures  (e.g.  mortgage  interest  deductions  on  second  homes)  and 
defense  savings  offer  funding  possibilities  commensurate  with  the 
rhetoric  of  welfare  reform. 

Sine  Qua  Non :  Public  works/Public  Service 

One  of  our  aims  in  seeking  to  redirect  the  welfare  debate  is 
to  press  for  a  companion  proposal  for  job  creation.   The  current 
systems  (JTPA,  JOBS)  fall  short:  skills  don't  create  jobs.   We  commend 
to  yopr  attention  the  keynote  address  of  Hugh  Price,  President  and  CEO 
of  the  National  Urban  League.  One  important  theme:  "I  call  upon  govern- 
ment to  create  a  new  labor-intensive  public  enterprise  to  perform  ser- 
vices valued  by  taxpayers.   We  taxpayers  all  know  there's  plenty  of 
infrastructure  work  to  do.   Schools  are  crumbling.   Subway  and  bus 
stations  are  strewn  with  graffiti  and  railroad  rights-of-way  are 
littered  with  trash.   Public  parks  in  cities  and  suburbs  alike  are 
poorly  maintained.   Critics  of  government  jobs  programs  usually  say 
it's  the  private  sector's  responsibility  to  create  jobs.   I  agree  in 
principle.   But  when  the  private  labor  market  comes  up  woefully  short 
as  it  does  today  in  the  inner  city,  then  government  must  step  in  if 
people  are  to  work.   How  quickly  we  forget  in  this  post-Perestroika 
era  that  the  military  once  was  what  I've  just  proposed  -  a  labor-inten- 
sive public  enterprise  enploying  thousands  of  marginally  skilled  workers 
who  helped  produce  goods  and  services  -  namely,  the  national  defense  - 
that  taxpayers  really  wanted.   Let's  elevate  America's  infrastructure  to 
the  same  valued  status  and  alleviate  urban  unemployment  in  the  bargain. 
What's  several  billion  in  new  public  dollars  invested  in  schools,  parks 
and  people  when  compared  with  the  billions  more  now  spent  much  less 
productively  on  public  assistance  for  the  able-bodied  and  extra  police- 
men and  prisons?  " 
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Several  such  initiatives  are  in  the  legislative  hopper;  HR  4184 

-  to  amend  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  establish  a  public  works 
and  public  service  job  training  program;  HR  4183  -  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  grants  to  state  and  local  governments  for 
infrastructure  projects  in  distressed  areas. 

The  above  proposals  are  modest  expansion  of  much  needed  infrastruc- 
ture investment.   We  also  urge  coordination  among  existing  programs  via 
mandates  from  the  beginning  -  e.g.  Section  3  of  the  Housing  S.  Community 
Development  Act,  designed  to  connect  low  income  people  to  jobs  in  HUD 
funded  projects.   One  HUD  report  estimated  that  the  community  development 
programs  would  generate  750,000  jobs  in  a  fiscal  year.   Ties  should  be 
forged  to  welfare  reform  with  set  asides  for  welfare-to-work  participants 
and  targeted  training  through  required  JTPA  agreements.   Chicago  is 
developing  job  access  plans  for  transportation  projects  -  totaling  $350M 
in  the  city  this  year.   All  projects  which  benefit  from  public  funds  should 
include  set  asides  -  a  pervasive  Section  3.   (Note;  we  are  well   aware 
of  the  contracting  problems.   We  are  awaiting  the  final  shaping  of 
Section  3  and  will  continue  to  push  it  as  one  source  of  jobs.)  The  advan- 
tage of  the  coordination  approach  is  that  it  is  relatively  revenue  neutral 

-  the  dollars  are  in  the  pipeline. 

The  pending  Reemployment  Act  must  include  JOBS  participants  and 
unemployed  low-skilled  single  adults.   School-to-Work  plans  now  evolving 
must  include  teens  on  welfare.   Both  need  public  works/public  service  prog- 
rams available  as  a  source   of  jobs. 

■  As  stated  at  the  outset,  a  serious  intent  to  place  welfare  recipients 
In  jobs  at  a  livable  wage  requires  a  data  matching  that  does  not  exist  - 
thus  the  irresponsibility  of  the  time  limit  proposal  which  tosses  women 
and  children  into  a  labor  market  unknown. 


The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Chicago  endorses  the  comments 
on  the  "Work  S.  Responsibility  Act  by  the  Public  Welfare  Coalition, 
the  Work,Welfare  S.  Families  Coalition,  the  Chicago  Jobs  Council, 
the  Legal  Assistance  Foundation  of  Chicago,  the  Day  Care  Action  Council, 
Women  Employed,  and  the  Task  Force  on  Adolescent  Health. 
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ORAL  TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

CCMOflTTBE  ON  HAYS  AND  MEANS 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1994 

RAYBURN  HOUSE  OFFICE  BUILDING,  ROOM  B-318 

BY  MARK  J.  LEFCOWITZ,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA, 

HEARING  ON  TRANSITIONAL  ASSISTANCE,  WORK, 

AMD  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  STATES  IN  WELFARE  REFORM, 

AND  FINANCING  ISSUES 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  again  before  you 
today.  My  name  is  Mark  J.  Lefcowitz.  I  come  before  this 
subcommittee  as  a  private  citizen,  as  well  as  a  welfare  caseworker 
specializing  in  benefit  programs  for  over  fourteen  years. 
Beginning  in  1978,  I  was  employed  for  ten  years  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  subsequently  have 
been  employed  with  the  Fairfax  County  Department  of  Human 
Development  for  the  past  four  years.  Additionally,  I  am  a 
freelance  writer  specializing  in  public  welfare  issues. 

I  am  a  generic  caseworker.  With  the  exception  of  medicaid 
benefits  for  nursing  home  situations,  I  make  eligibility  decisions 
on  the  entire  gamut  of  federal  and  state  welfare  programs  available 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  At  present,  I  handle  a  review 
caseload  of  approximately  500  households.  I  also  serve  as  an  intake 
caseworker,  taking  approximately  35  new  welfare  applications  each 
month.  Even  with  attrition  -  cases  being  transferred  either  intra 
or  inter-county,  families  being  discontinued  for  benefits,  and 
families  being  denied  benefits  at  the  intake  stage  -  I  expect  my 
caseload  to  exceed  750  -  800  families  within  the  next  12  months. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  I  have  witnessed  the  pendulum  of 
Federal  and  State  policy  swing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and 
back  again.  I  have  served  as  the  well  intended  policies  of 
successive  administrations  and  successive  sessions  of  Congress 
failed  to  bring  about  their  well  intended  outcome:  helping  people 
in  poverty  to  escape  that  condition. 

The  notion  which  presumes  that  poverty  can  be  "solved"  with 
good  intentions  and  enough  money  was  resoundingly  set  on  its  ear  in 
no  uncertain  terms  in  a  recently  published  study  of  the  "New 
Chance"  demonstration  program.  The  study,  conducted  in  10  states 
with  2,300  participants  by  the  non-profit  Manpower  Demonstration 
Research  Corp.  of  New  York,  revealed  that  current  efforts  to 
decrease  welfare  dependance  have  had  no  significant  affect. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  conservative  approaches  to  "welfare 
reform",  too,  have  failed.  The  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  the  Workfare  program  of  the  Thornburg 
Administration  in  Pennsylvania,  to  name  but  two,  were  absolute 
failures. 

It  is  my  belief  all  of  these  attempts  -  both  liberal  and 
conservative  -  have  failed  in  large  part  because  the  debate  over 
welfare  has  remained  essentially  on  the  same  plane  for  the  past 
three  decades,  with  no  examination  of  either  side's  base  assump- 
tions. In  essence,  the  American  p«iblic  has  been  subjected  to  the 
same  old  arguments,  over  and  over  again,  with  no  effort  to  think 
"outside  the  circle".. 

On  one  side  are  the  humanists  (the  "liberals")  who  focus  on 
suffering  and  the  social  costs  caused  by  poverty.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  moralists  (the  "conservatives")  who  focus  both  on  the 
real  dollar  costs  of  welfare  programs  that  never  seem  to  work  very 
well,  and  the  poor  themselves  who  never  seem  to  take  personal  or 
collective  responsibility  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  own 
condition. 

Both  sides  have  legitimate  points  to  make,  but  both  sides 
stubbornly  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  reasonableness  of  the  other's 
point  of  view.  And  so  the  debate  goes  on  and  on  with  no  change  - 
ultimately  -  in  the  fundamental  welfare  policy  that  is  produced  by 
this  debate. 
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The  Welfare  Dilemma 

Let  us  finally  grapple  with  the  social  and  moral  dilemmas 
implied  by  these  two  seemingly  incompatible  points  of  view  and  for 
once  tackle  their  policy  implications  unswervingly. 

For  starters,  let  us  admit  that  in  our  complex  modern  society 
there  are  both  financial  winners  and  financial  losers.  Among  the 
losers  are  those  who  for  any  number  of  reasons  are  so  dis- 
enfranchised and  so  dysfunctional  that  they  can't  even  compete:  the 
poor.  Moreover,  let  us  acknowledge  that  the  poor  do  not  always 
cause  their  own  disenfranchisement,  nor  do  they  always  perpetuate 
their  own  dysfunctions;  and  even  if  in  either  case  they  did 
exclusively  contribute  and  perpetuate  their  own  needy  cir- 
cumstances, our  sense  of  justice  demands  that  we  offer  assistance 
to  those  less  fortunate  than  ourselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  also  agree  that  in  our  eagerness  to 
help  the  less  fortunate,  our  past  efforts  have  caused  -  through 
the  law  of  unintentional  consequences  -  great  harm  to  both  society 
and  the  poor  themselves.  The  theory  which  presumes  that  any 
problem  can  be  solved  if  your  intentions  are  pure  enough  and  if  you 
throw  enough  money  at  it  has  long  since  proved  to  be  false.  So, 
too,  has  the  postulate  which  presumes  that  all  social  ills  are 
institutional,  beyond  the  capabilities  of  mere  individuals  to 
alleviate  then  for  themselves,  through  their  own  efforts  and  by 
their  own  initiative.  We  know  that  the  maternalistic  axiom  which 
presumes  the  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  to  be 
individually  and  collectively  powerless  to  change  their  own 
circumstances  is  often  false. 

Let  us  agree,  as  well,  that  the  tangled  web  of  federal,  state 
and  local  legislation  and  regulations  which  comprises  our  welfare 
system  is  collectively  cumJsersome,  wasteful,  often  inconsistent, 
and  sadly  impotent.  We  can't  seem  to  really  help  the  people  who 
really  need  help.  Neither  can  we  seem  to  prevent  those  who  desire 
to  fraudulently  enter  the  welfare  system  from  taking  advantage  of 
society's  largess. 

It  is  true:  there  is  a  great  deal  of  welfare  fraud.  And  it  is 
also  true  that  those  individuals  who  do  commit  fraud  are  almost 
never  prosecuted  because  the  legal  costs  associated  with  the 
prosecution  of  welfare  cheaters  are  often  more  expensive  in  real 
dollars  and  staff  time  than  the  cost  of  the  fraud  itself. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  most  welfare  recipients  lie  to  one 
extent  or  another  about  their  exact  circumstances.  Neither  should 
it  be  very  surprising  that  there  exist  many  more  "intact"  welfare 
households  than  our  welfare  statistics  might  indicate.  Also  this 
country's  inconsistent  immigration  policies,  mixed-up  and  muddled 
welfare  regulations,  and  overly  interfering  yet  at  the  same  time 
remote  judicial  system  has  foolishly  encouraged  the  immigration  of 
poverty  and  out-and-out  fraud  from  outside  our  own  borders. 

But  in  our  haste  to  decry  this  fraud  let  us  not  loose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  poverty  levels  used  today  are  so  out  of  touch 
with  reality  that  they  almost  invite  fraud.  We  have  built,  piece- 
meal, a  Catch-22  system  which  encourages  lying  because  telling  the 
truth  almost  always  makes  an  individual  ineligible  for  its 
benefits.  Once  the  lie  is  told,  a  great  deal  of  effort  is  needed 
to  prevent  the  lie  from  being  detected.  Instead  of  putting  the 
bulk  of  their  efforts  into  changing  their  circumstances,  most 
welfare  recipients  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  survival 
technique  of  either  appearing  dysfunctional  enough  to  stay  eligible 
for  welfare  or  hiding  the  true  facts  of  their  circumstances  to  stay 
eligible  for  welfare. . .more  often  both. 

When  placed  in  a  survival  situation,  most  people  most  of  the 
time  will  survive  any  way  they  can,  with  whatever  resources  are 
handy  to  them.  Little  thought  is  given  to  the  Impact  or  the  con- 
sequences of  their  actions,  beyond  fulfilling  their  immediate  need 
for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  safety.  It  is  not  reasonable  nor 
rational  for  us  to  expect  that  any  individual  should  or  would 
meekly  do  without  these  bare  essentials  of  human  existence. 

Last,  let  us  admit  that  what  society  gives  the  poor  is 
woefully  inadequate  and  mostly  inappropriate.  Programs  designed  to 
give  Individuals  a  hand-up  as  opposed  to  a  hand  out  have  pretty 
much  failed  across  the  board  -  with  some  notable  exceptions. 
Neither  are  there  any  rigorous  standards  to  really  determine 
whether  any  particular  program  has  "succeeded".  In  those  programs 
that  do  succeed  in  moving  families  out  of  poverty  and  into 
mainstream  economic  life,  the  mitigating  variable  seems  to  be  the 
leadership  of  a  single  individual  at  the  local  level,  not  the 
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program  itself. 

All  too  often  the  providers  of  welfare  and  hunan  services  are 
the  real  recipients  of  our  welfare  system,  not  the  clients  who  come 
to  that  system  for  help. 

Let  us  agree,  too,  that  the  primary  reason  that  our  welfare 
system  is  a  failure  because  we  never  demand  its  recipients  to 
invest  very  much  of  themselves  into  it.  We  give  services  and 
benefits;  we  almost  never  really  demand  that  the  recipient  give 
effort  and  commitment  in  return. 

Last,  let  us  agree  that  society's  financial  ability  to  help 
the  poor  is  extremely  limited.  Under  present  political  and 
economic  circumstances,  benefits  are  more  likely  to  be  cut  at  the 
very  time  when  they  are  needed  most.  The  reality  is:  helping 
someone  out  of  poverty  is  often  a  long  and  always  expensive  under- 
taking. Unless  something  changes  the  situation,  there  is  neither 
the  political  will  nor  the  financial  largess  to  accommodate  the 
real  needs  of  our  poor  and  working  poor. 

A  Two  Tier  System  of  Welfare 

Is  there  a  way  for  the  welfare  system  to  take  into  account 
these  opposing  -  seemingly  contradictory  -  points  of  view?  The 
answer  is:  Yes.  There  exists  a  source  of  funding  for  welfare 
programs  never  considered  before,  presumed  to  be  totally  impos- 
sible: the  poor,  t^?lS{??lYeff - 

Our  notion  of  welfare  is  an  outmoded  vestige  of  an  era  long 
since  past.  It  lacks  dignity,  it  lacks  flexibility,  it  lacks 
accountability,  and  most  of  all  it  doesn't  work.  Welfare  need  not 
be  the  meager  gift  of  crumbs  from  society-at-large's  table  in  the 
grand  tradition  of  noblesse  oblige.  That  tradition,  the  belief  in 
the  obligation  of  the  privileged,  comes  from  a  time  and  place  whose 
values  and  base  assumptions  our  society  has  long-since  discarded. 
Rather,  our  ideal  society  is  one  in  which  all  have  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  all  have  equal  obligation  according  to  their  ability. 
We  strive  for  a  society  in  which  all  have  equal  human  privilege  and 
all  have  equal  human  responsibilities  -  both  to  society  and  to 
themselves.  It  is  only  because  of  this  ideal  that  our  society 
strives  toward  the  empowerment  of  the  powerless.  Only  with  such 
empowerment  can  we  as  a  society  truly  demand  accountability  and 
responsibility  from  each  of  its  members.  Our  present  welfare 
system  does  not  reflect  these  ideals,  and  therefore  does  not 
promote  these  new,  valued  social  goals.  As  a  result,  welfare  -  as 
practiced  today  -  is  neither  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  provider 
nor  is  it  extremely  useful  to  the  recipient. 

In  the  place  of  noJbiesse  obiige  we  should  substitute  a  social 
model  more  in  harmony  with  the  goals  for  which  we  all  strive:  the 
good  neighbor. 

We  are  social  animals.  Because  of  this  all  too  human  trait, 
it  is  right  and  proper  for  each  of  us  to  expect  assistance  from  our 
neighbors  during  times  of  great  need.  But  it  is  also  right  and 
proper  for  those  neighbors  to  expect  repayment  from  us  of  that  very 
same  assistance  once  the  emergency  is  past.  It  is  no  more 
unreasonable  for  society  at-large  to  demand  repayment  of  its  assets 
from  those  it  has  aided  during  their  time  of  need. 

In  our  society  of  bedroom  communities  and  anonymous  neighbors, 
this  is  a  tradition  worth  trying  to  strive  toward  again. 

But  how  can  we  reach  such  a  goal?  The  welfare  system  we  have 
created  is  over-weighted  with  the  heavy  and  unwieldy  baggage  of  our 
overly  litigious  society.  We  have  built  a  justice  system  which 
acknowledges  that  we  may  all  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  when 
government  has  treated  us  unfairly.  Through  numerous  class  action 
suits  by  various  welfare  groups  and  litigation  by  scores  of 
welfare  recipients  a  body  of  administrative  law  and  court  decisions 
now  exist  which  allows  the  individual  welfare  recipients  to  avoid 
being  dropped  from  the  welfare  rolls  almost  at  will. 

The  answer,  I  believe,  is  to  institute  a  two  tier  system  of 
welfare,  where  the  recipient,  not  society,  has  the  responsibility 
of  which  welfare  program  meets  their  own  needs.  But  the  recipient, 
too,  must  live  with  the  consequences  of  their  choice. 

In  my  own  mind,  I  characterize  these  two  very  different 
programs  as:  if  you  will,  a  high  end  fillet  mignon  program  and  a 
low  end,  peanut  butter  and  jelly  sandwich  program.  The  high-end 
welfare  program  would  offer  comprehensive  services:  individual  and 
group  therapy,  social  services,  medical  coverage,  housing  assis- 
tance, job  counseling  and  training,  educational  assistance,  etc; 
everything  that  anyone  could  possibly  need  to  assist  them  in  moving 
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from  poverty  to  mainstream  economic  life.  But  the  recipient  is 
legally  obligated  to  pay  back  a  significant  portion  of  the 
assistance  benefits.  The  precise  proportion  of  the  recipient  pay 
back  to  be  determined  by  citizenship  status,  state  and  local 
municipality  residency  status,  and  the  presence  of  a  verifiable 
work  history  and  history  of  taxpaying. 

The  low  end  program  would  offer  only  the  most  minimum  of 
benefits;  not  even  making  the  pretence  of  assisting  people  out  of 
poverty.  An  out-and-out  grant  of  no  more  than  a  few  months  in 
duration. 

The  high  end  program  would  be  a  loan  by  society  which  would  be 
repaid  by  the  recipient  once  full  employment  has  been  obtained. 
This  loan  would  be  immune  to  any  and  all  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
Each  would  provide  food,  shelter  and  safety  -  perhaps  not  fancy, 
but  food,  shelter  and  safety  nonetheless  -  for  each  recipient. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  in  neither  case  would  either 
of  the  programs  in  this  proposed  two  tier  system  be  a  "free  lunch". 
Both  programs  would  utilize  heavy  intake  screening  procedures  to 
ensure  the  accuracy  of  all  information  given  by  the  client  on  their 
citizenship  status,  state  and  local  residency  status,  educational 
and  employment  history,  past  financial  management  history,  etc. 
Both  systems  would  require  mandatory  community  service  and/or  part- 
time  employment  as  a  condition  of  eligibility,  except  in  life/heath 
threatening  situations.  And  each  would  be  highly  structured  and 
require  other  traditional  eligibility  requirements  common  to 
current  welfare  programs.  This  would  be  particularly  true  with  the 
high  end  program,  which  would  offer  considerably  greater  benefits 
programs  and  opportunities  to  the  recipient  than  its  less 
comprehensive  companion. 

In  both  programs,  welfare  recipients  could  be  discontinued 
from  their  benefits  in  the  event  that  they  failed  to  cooperate  with 
agency  personnel,  or  if  they  failed  to  comply  with  agency  regula- 
tions. In  those  instances  where  the  welfare  of  children  would  be 
jeopardized  due  to  a  loss  of  food,  shelter  or  safety  because  a 
parent's,  specified  relative's  or  legal  guardian's  failure  to 
cooperate  or  failure  to  comply,  child  protective  services  would  be 
brought  into  the  case  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  children  until 
such  time  as  cooperation  or  compliance  was  re-established. 

Tough  Love 

The  object  of  this  proposed  two-tier  system  is  not  to  be 
punitive.  Instead,  its  purpose  is  to  insist  on  functional,  ration- 
al self-interest  and  self-help  behavior  by  the  recipient's  of 
welfare,  and  corresponding  non-enabling  behavior  by  the  government 
agencies  charged  with  serving  the  poor. 

Mandatory  community  service  and/or  part-time  employment  would 
be  a  condition  of  eligibility,  not  because  such  activity  would 
invariably  lead  to  full-time  employment  but  because  such  activity 
is  good  for  the  welfare  recipient  at  a  broad  range  of  self-image 
and  social  skills  levels.  A  high  degree  of  structure  should  be 
imposed  upon  recipients,  not  as  a  punitive  means  of  social  control 
but  rather  as  means  of  requiring  each  recipient  to  actively  invest 
in  themselves  and  their  families  through  functional  and  self-inter- 
est behavior. 

And  last,  re-payment  of  society's  resources  (depending  on 
which  program  was  opted  for)  would  be  insisted  upon,  not  to 
discourage  participation  in  welfare  programs  but  rather  to 
underscore  and  formalize  the  responsibilities  of  the  social  con- 
tract into  which  the  welfare  recipient  is  entering  with  his  fellow 
citizens  and  neighbors. 

In  the  Book  of  Genesis .  Cain  asks  the  question:  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  Throughout  history,  the  answer  to  that  basic 
human  question  has  always  been  a  resounding:  Yes.  But  it  is  also 
clear  that  our  brothers  and  sisters  must  also  be  their  own  keepers, 
as  well.  For  if  they  have  no  care  for  themselves,  then  any  care 
they  may  receive  from  the  hands  of  others  will  be  wasted  and 
meaningless . 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  must  insist  on  a  system  of  "well  and 
fair"  not  welfare;  a  system  which  is  both  fair  to  the  society  at- 
large  who  is  giving  the  assistance  and  fair  to  the  recipient  who  is 
receiving  it. 
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Mark  Lefcowitz  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing  in  public  welfare 
issues.  He  has  served  as  a  welfare  caseworker  for  over  fourteen 
years;  ten  years  with  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  subsequently  the  Fairfax  County  Department  of  Human 
Development,  Fairfax,  Virginia,  where  he  is  currently  employed. 

Mr.  Lefcowitz  has  testified  before  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources  on  various  welfare  related  subjects. 
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SnBCOMMZTTBB  ON  BtnOU)  KESOUKCES 

COMMITTEE  OM  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

UNITED  STATES  HOD8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

AOGPST  1994  WELFARE  REFORM  HEARINGS 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  M.  BOUMAN 
IN  OPPOSITION  TO  SECTION  601  OF  H.R.  4605 

My  name  is  John  M.  Bouman.  I  am  a  supervisory  attorney  with 
the  Legal  Assistance  Foundation  of  Chicago  (LAFC) ,  an  agency  that 
provides  free  legal  assistance  in  civil  matters  to  the  poor  in 
Chicago.  I  have  worked  for  LAFC  since  1975  in  various  city 
neighborhoods,  and  in  that  time  I  have  represented  thousands  of 
applicants  for  and  recipients  of  AFDC  assistance.  Since  1985,  I 
have  been  the  head  of  LAFC's  unit  that  specializes  in  welfare  law. 

These  comments  are  submitted  on  behalf  of  clients  who  are 
applicants  for  and  recipients  of  AFDC  benefits,  who,  as  an 
eligibility  requirement  for  AFDC,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
cooperating  in  obtaining  child  support  from  the  fathers  of  their 
children.  These  clierfts  include  the  plaintiff  class  in  the  case  of 
Doston  v.  Duffv.  732  F.Supp.  857  (N.D.Ill.  1988).  The  class  in  the 
Doston  case  consists  of  persons  applying  for  or  receiving  AFDC 
assistance  during  the  mid-1980 's  who  were  denied  or  cut  off  of  AFDC 
by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid  ("IDPA")  for  their  alleged 
failure  to  cooperate  in  the  child  support  enforcement  process. 

Section  601  of  H.R.  4605  has  to  do  with  the  already-existing 
child  support  cooperation  requirement,  which  includes  cooperating 
in  the  establishment  of  paternity.  Our  clients  have  no  problem 
with  that  eligibility  requirement  generally.  Section  601,  however, 
would  further  define  the  duty  of  cooperation  to  include  that  an 
applicant  must  provide: 

(i)  the  name  of  the  putative  father  (or  fathers) ;  and 

(ii)  sufficient  additional  information  to  enable  the 
State  agency,  if  reasonable  efforts  were  made,  to  verify  the 
identity  of  the  person  named  as  the  putative  father  (including 
such  information  as  the  putative  father's  present  address, 
t'elephone  number,  date  of  birth,  past  or  present  place  of 
employment,  school  previously  or  currently  attended,  and  names 
and  addresses  of  parents,  friends,  or  relatives  able  to 
provide  location  information,  or  other  information  that  could 
enable  service  of  process  on  such  person)  . . . 

Current  law  differs  from  Section  601,  as  relevant  here,  by 
providing  that  cooperating  with  child  support  enforcement  consists 
of: 

(1)  Appearing  at  an  office  of  the  State  or  local  agency 
or  the  child  support  agency  as  necessary  to  provide  verbal  or 
written  information  [about  the  name  and  location  of  the 
putative  father],  or  documentary  evidence,  known  to,  possessed 
by,  or  reasonably  obtainable  by  the  applicant  or  recipient; 


(3)   Providing  information,  or  attesting  to  the  lack  of 
information,  under  penalty  of  perjury;  ... 

45  C.F.R.  §232. 12(b) (1)  and  (3). 

The  principal  difference  between  current  law  and  the  proposed 
change  in  Section  601  is  that  current  law  admits  the  possibility 
that,  in  good  faith,  applicants  for  AFDC  may  not  possess  either  the 
correct  name  or  information  that  would  allow  a  state  to  verify  the 
identity  of  the  putative  father.  While  current  law  imposes  a  duty 
on  the  applicant  to  reveal  all  information  that  she  has,  it  allows 
her  to  attest  under  penalty  of  perjury  to  the  lack  of  any  further 
information  and  thereby  meet  the  AFDC  eligibility  requirement  that 
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she  cooperate  with  child  support  enforcement.  Section  601  demands 
that  all  applicants  have  sufficient  information  to  correctly 
identify  the  father  and  to  permit  the  state  to  verify  his  identity. 
Section  601  plainly  contemplates  that  to  "verify  his  identity" 
means,  in  most  cases,  to  esteUslish  his  whereabouts  so  that  he  can 
be  served  with  process.  Section  601  bars  from  AFDC  all  persons 
who  do  not  possess  this  level  of  information  about  the  putative 
father. 

Our  clients  oppose  Section  601  because  they  have  already  been 
svibjected  to  a  similar  policy  in  Illinois  in  the  1980's,  and  it 
resulted  in  tremendous  undeserved  human  suffering.  In  the  mid- 
1980  's  in  Illinois  the  child  support  enforcement  "cooperation" 
requirement  was  administered  in  a  way  that  resembles  what  Section 
601  would  require.  IDPA's  policy  was  to  allow  caseworkers  to 
decide,  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  whether  the  AFDC  applicant  or 
recipient  had  "cooperated"  by  telling  all  the  information  she  knew 
about  the  father.  It  turned  out  that  many  women  did  not  know  the 
actual  correct  first  and  last  names  of  the  father,  due  to  the  use 
by  many  of  the  fathers  of  pseudonyms  and  nicknames.  It  also  turned 
out  that  a  great  many  women  could  not  give  much  information  to 
locate  the  father.  Caseworkers  routinely  would  find  these  women 
uncooperative,  based  on  a  subjective  judgment  that  the  women 
"ought"  to  know  more,  that  it  was  not  "reasonable"  that  the  women 
could  bear  children  without  solid  information  as  to  the  fathers' 
identities  and  whereabouts.  Therefore,  concluded  the  caseworkers, 
these  women  were  lying  or  withholding  information;  they  were  "not 
cooperating"  and  thus  ineligible  for  AFDC.  Since  most  of  these 
women  in  fact  did  not  have  any  more  information,  they  could  never 
"cooperate".  There  were  many  open-ended  ongoing  denials  of  aid. 
We  had  clients  who  were  reduced  to  hanging  around  on  corners  in 
dangerous  neighborhoods  where  they  thought  they  might  run  into  the 
father. 

As  a  result  of  Illinois'  policies,  there  were  at  least  56,000 
women  denied,  terminated  or  suspended  from  AFDC  benefits  in  just  a 
few  years'  time.  Chicago's  homeless  shelters  filled  up  with  women 
and  children  who  had  no  means  of  support  because  they  were 
sanctioned  for  non-cooperation.  According  to  one  study,  35%  of  the 
women  and  children  in  the  shelters  one  winter  night  were  there 
because  they  had  been  cut  off  of  AFDC  under  these  policies  and 
could  not  pay  their  rent. 

We  were  able  to  put  a  stop  to  this  in  the  Doston  v.  Duffy 
case,  because  the  policies  violated  the  same  federal  law  (quoted 
above)  that  Section  601  would  change.  Under  Section  601  the  damage 
would  be  far  worse  than  it  was  in  Illinois  prior  to  the  Doston 
case.  The  Doston  problem  was  caused  by  caseworkers  having 
discretion  simply  to  disbelieve  the  mothers'  representations  about 
the  father,  and  thus  to  find  many  mothers  who  had  given  all  the 
information  they  knew  to  be  non-cooperative.  But,  even  under  those 
policies,  most  mothers  were  found  cooperative  because  the 
caseworkers  did  believe  that  they  had  cooperated  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  even  though  the  information  they  gave  was 
insufficient  to  locate  the  fathers.  Under  proposed  Section  601, 
however,  a  mother  cannot  be  found  cooperative  if  she  cannot  provide 
the  mandated  quantum  of  information,  even  if  a  caseworker  believes 
she  is  telling  all  she  knows.  Virtually  all  non-locate  cases  would 
also  be  "non-cooperation"  cases.  This  would  mean  several  times 
more  denials  of  aid  than  under  the  Doston  policies. 

The  legislative  specifications  on  Section  601  (June  21,  1994, 
Congressional  Record)  appear  inconsistent  with  the  bill.  The 
specifications  state:  "The  proposal  contains  several  provisions 
aimed  at  significantly  increasing  cooperation  among  AFDC  mothers 
while  at  the  same  time  not  penalizing  those  who  have  fully 
cooperated  with  the  IV-D  agency  but  for  whom  paternity  for  their 
child  is  not  established  due  to  circumstances  beyond  their 
control . "  (Emphasis  added).  The  question  is  whether  a  woman's 
good  faith  inability  to  accurately  name  tite  putative  father  or 
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provide  current  information  sufficient  to  locate  him  can  be 
classified  as  a  "circumstance  beyond  her  control."  The  record  in 
Doston  and  other  Jcnown  facts  prove  that  it  often  can  and  should  be 
so  classified.  Current  law  provides  for  this  situation  by  allowing 
mothers  who  cannot  identify  or  locate  the  father  to  attest  that 
they  have  provided  all  the  information  that  they  have  or  reasonably 
can  obtain.  They  are  subject  to  the  penalties  for  perjury  and  for 
welfare  fraud  if  they  do  not  tell  the  truth,  so  there  is  a  remedy 
for  such  misbehavior.  There  is  qq  remedy  for  the  women  and 
children  whose  benefits  are  denied  because  they  do  not  have  and 
cannot  obtain  the  information  called  for  by  Section  601. 

Section  601  appears  to  acknowledge  the  problem  that  it  will 
result  in  the  denial  of  benefits  to  needy  and  eligible  women  and 
children,  because  it  attempts  to  address  the  problem  through  a  ten- 
month  delay  in  its  effective  date  after  passage  of  the  bill.  But 
this  attempt  fails  completely.  The  intent  appears  to  be  to  "put 
women  on  notice"  that,  when  Section  601  takes  effect,  conceiving  a 
child  with  a  man  without  being  sure  of  his  true  identity  and 
without  being  able  to  verify  the  identity  so  that  he  can  be  located 
will  bar  them  from  the  AFDC  program.  The  assumption  is  that  this 
ten  months  of  notice  will  effectively  change  behavior  in  the 
necessary  ways,  or  at  least  justify  the  denial  of  aid  to  women  who 
do  not  "heed  the  warning" . 

This  is  a  gross  oversimplification  of  human  behavior  that 
cannot  do  anything  but  fail.  It  is  a  pure  fiction  that  a  change  in 
a  federal  statute  can  be  assimilated  into  the  national 
consciousness  and  affect  social  behavior  within  ten  months.  Such 
"notice"  is  a  technical  and  legalistic  nicety  at  best.  With  or 
without  this  "notice",  it  is  not  realistic  to  expect  that  people 
will  structure  their  intimate  personal  relationships  around  the 
documentation  requirements  for  AFDC,  even  if  they  know  they  are 
going  to  need  AFDC  (if  someone  is  in  a  relationship,  it  is 
customary  to  accept  the  partner's  stated  name  without  demanding 
identification) .  But,  more  importantly,  it  is  not  correct  to 
assume  that  every  woman  will  always  have  even  the  theoretical 
capacity  to  comply  with  Section  601: 

—  Men  often  do  not  tell  their  sex  partners  their  true 
identities,  residences  or  employment.  Women  often  do  not  find 
this  out  until  it  is  too  late.  These  women  would  be  denied 
assistance  under  Section  601  even  after  consciously  trying  to 
comply  with  it.  Similarly,  many  women,  even  in  longstanding 
marriages,  never  find  out  key  identifying  information  about 
their  mate,  such  as  social  security  numbers  or  the  names  and 
locations  of  his  relatives. 

Men  change  their  addresses  and  employment  without 
reporting  to  the  mother  of  their  children.  This  was  by  far 
the  most  frequent  reason  for  the  sanctions  in  the  Doston  case. 
Women  do  not  even  theoretically  have  control  over  this 
situation. 

A  very  interesting  phenomenon  that  was  proven  in  the 
Doston  litigation  is  the  fact  that  a  high  percentage  of  very 
poor  men  are  highly  transient  —  they  do  not  live  anywhere  in 
particular,  but  "stay"  alternately  with  friends,  relatives  and 
in  other  places.  One  cited  example  was  the  situation  of  10 
men  found  living  in  a  car  wash.  When  women  state  that  they  do 
not  know  where  one  of  these  men  lives,  that  is  often  because 
he  does  not  live  anywhere  in  particular  —  there  is  no  correct 
or  "cooperative"  answer  to  the  question.  Section  .601  would 
deny  assistance  to  these  women.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
consideration  in  Section  601  of  the  extreme  unlikelihood  that 
such  very  poor  men  would  be  able  to  pay  support  in  any  event. 

—  A  great  many  children  are  conceived  and/or  born  before  the 
mother  has  any  idea  she  will  need  AFDC.  In  the  intervening 
period  of  time  —  often  years  —  she  loses  her  income  for 
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unrelated  reasons  (layoff,  illness,  etc.)-  Why  would  the 
mother  necessarily  collect  and  maintain  information  about  the 
father  prior  to  knowing  she  will  need  welfare,  if  she  is  not 
otherwise  in  touch  with  him? 

Contraception  failure  is  involved  in  many  births, 
especially  among  populations  using  the  less  effective,  less 
costly  methods.  By  the  time  the  mother  is  aware  she  is 
pregnant,  she  may  have  lost  touch  with  the  father.  She  never 
intended  to  be  pregnant,  so  Section  601  would  not  even 
theoretically  be  a  factor  in  her  information-ga-chering  tactics 
with  the  father. 

—  There  are  rapes  and  other  forced  situations  not  planned  by 
the  mother  that  cause  pregnancies.  By  the  time  the  mother  is 
aware  she  is  pregnant,  she  (hopefully)  will  have  lost  contact 
with  the  father.  She  often  never  knew  his  identity  at  all. 
Section  601  would  deny  assistance  to  these  women. 

In  short,  if  the  purpose  of  Section  601  is  to  force  women  not 
to  conceive  children  without  )uiowing  the  father's  true  identity  and 
whereabouts,  it  cannot  accomplish  that  purpose,  even  with  ten 
months'  —  or  ten  years'  —  advance  notice  and  the  full  intention 
of  women  to  "heed  the  warning".  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Section  601 
is  built  on  the  assumption  that  all  women  in  fact  have  this 
information  and  are  choosing  not  to  divulge  it,  it  is  mistaken. 

Moreover,  Section  601  would  demand  extremely  cumbersome  and 
expensive  administration.  It  sets  up  a  highly  fact-intensive, 
sensitive,  and  provocative  issue  in  almost  every  welfare  case:  the 
woman  must  tell  sufficient  information  about  the  whereabouts  of  the 
father  to  enable  the  agency,  if  sufficient  efforts  were  made,  to 
verify  his  identity,  i.e.,  locate  him  for  service  of  process. 
Failure  disqualifies  the  woman  and  her  children  from  subsistence 
income.  The  inquiry  will  not  only  be  about  the  information  the 
applicant  has,  but  about  whether  the  state  agency  could  locate  the 
man  with  that  information,  if  it  were  running  a  "sufficient" 
operation,  and  about  what  a  "sufficient"  operation  consists  of  in 
each  set  of  circumstances.  In  a  very  high  percentage  of  cases, 
women  faced  with  loss  of  their  only  subsistence  income  will  pursue 
each  and  every  appeal  and  contest  every  factual  nuance.  This  will 
cost  time  and  money.  There  is  also  an  indirect  cost.  In  the  pre- 
Doston  era  in  Illinois,  there  was  a  desperation  and  animosity 
about  the  administration  of  the  program  that  was  extremely 
difficult  and  unproductive  for  caseworkers  and  clients  alike.  And 
it  was  a  major  distraction  from  the  principal  effort:  collecting 
child  support  payments  from  fathers. 

It  is  unwise  and  unproductive  public  policy  to  focus  and  spend 
child  support  enforcement  resources  on  a  largely  unfounded  attack 
on  the  women  and  children  who  need  the  support  rather  than  on  men 
who  can  pay  it.  One  thing  that  the  Doston  litigation  revealed  very 
clearly  was  that  an  aggressive  sanctioning  system  has  no  positive 
relationship  to  obtaining  support  payments.  Illinois  was  then  and 
is  now  an  extremely  inefficient  state  when  it  comes  to  collecting 
from  the  fathers.  Doston  revealed  a  systematic  attack  on  the 
mothers  and  children  at  a  time  when  the  resources  would  have  been 
better  spent  on  pursuing  the  fathers.  Illinois  had  a  backlog  in 
its  parent  locate  office  of  50,000  -  60,000  cases,  but  only  8  staff 
statewide  who  could  do  little  more  to  locate  fathers  than  check 
through  phone  books.  Illinois  had  a  year-long  backlog  for 
paternity  adjudications  in  court.  Illinois  had,  and  has,  severe 
staffing  shortages  in  the  child  support  collection  office,  and 
severe  deficiencies  in  its  computer  systems  for  distribution  and 
accounting  of  payments.  All  these  problems  still  exist,  although 
Illinois  has  improved  is  child  support  collections  every  year  after 
the  Doston  case  without  the  aggressive  sanctioning  policy.  The 
Section  601  proposal  is  a  needless  waste  of  resources  that  will 
cause  great  and  largely  undeserved  hardship  with  little  impact  on 
the  actual  collection  of  support. 
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Section  601  will  result  in  substantial  increases  in  costs  for 
nany  other  sectors  of  federal  spending.  These  include  increases  in 
child  welfare  costs,  shelter  and  other  honelessness  costs,  and 
medical  costs  occasioned  by  the  rigors  of  life  without  adequate 
income.  There  will  also  be  substantial  unfunded  increases  in  needs 
that  state  and  local  governments  will  have  to  care  for,  including 
their  portion  of  all  the  above-cited  federal  increases.  We 
definitely  saw  this  in  the  Doston-era  usage  of  shelters,  food 
pantries  and  the  foster  care  system. 

Finally,  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  cost  of  this 
proposal  for  children,  the  innocent  bystanders.  It  is  true  that 
the  denial  of  aid  in  these  cases  is  technically  only  against  the 
mother;  the  children  are  eligible  for  their  portion  of  the 
assistance  payment.  But  this  technicality  gives  the  children  no 
comfort  at  all.  In  Chicago,  a  woman  and  two  children  are  eligible 
for  an  AFDC  payment  of  $377  per  month,  an  amount  woefully 
inadequate  to  live  on  decently  (it  is  37%  of  the  poverty  level; 
about  $100  under  the  HUD  fair  market  rent  for  a  one  bedroom 
apartment  in  Chicago) .  When  the  mother  is  denied  assistance,  the 
two  children  are  entitled  only  to  $201  per  month.  They  are  still 
the  same  three  people  —  same  rent,  same  utilities,  same  groceries, 
same  school  clothes  and  supplies.  It  does  the  children  no  good, 
when  they  are  evicted  or  cold  or  hungry  or  pulled  out  of  school,  to 
know  that  they  are  still  receiving  their  portion  of  the  AFDC 
assistance.  When  this  family  is  punished  because  the  mother  really 
does  not  know  the  information  that  Section  601  demands,  there  is  no 
cure  for  these  unjust  deprivations  —  they  will  go  on  forever 
because  the  mother  will  never  have  the  required  information.  Under 
current  law,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  "deprivation"  occurs  if  a 
woman  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth  about  the  identity  of  the 
father  injures  the  state  and  not  the  children.  But  the  state  does 
have  a  remedy  under  the  perjury  and  fraud  statutes.  So  the  policy 
choice  is  a  clear  one:  should  we  visit  irremediable  deprivations 
under  proposed  Section  601  on  many  thousands  of  women  and  children 
who  do  not  deserve  such  treatment,  or  should  we  retain  current  law 
and  deal  appropriately  with  the  relatively  rare  and  remediable 
cases  of  perjury.  This  should  not  be  a  hard  choice.  Section  601 
of  H.R.  4605  should  be  rejected  by  the  Committee. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these  facts  and  arguments, 
and  for  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  to  the  Committee. 


ohn  M.  Bouman 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  W.  LIEBMANN 

TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  -  JULY  29,  1994 

I  served  as  counsel  to  the  Maryland  State  Department  of  Social  Services  in  1968-70  and 
in  that  capacity  successfully  argued  the  case  of  Dandridee  v.  Williams.397  U.S. 471(1970). I  also 
drafted  some  early  legislation  relating  to  subsidized  adoptions  and  termination  of  parental  rights 
in  adoption.  I  have  had  a  continuing  interest  in  welfare  issues  and  am  the  author  of  The  AFDC 
Conundrum:  A  New  Look  at  an  Old  Institution,  38  Social  Work  36-43  (.lanuary  1993)  and  Bad 
Incentives,  The  Family  in  America  (Summer  1993),  pp.  6-8.  I  represent  no  organization  with 

an  interest  in  these  matters. 

Any  new  legislation  on  welfare  must  decisively  address  the  central  problem:  The  rising 
tide  of  illegitimate  births,  and  should  not  constitute  merely  an  effort,  largely  foredoomed,  to 
mitigate  damage  after  the  fact.  Any  new  legislation  must  also  be  largely  self-executing:  it  must 
send  an  unmistakable  message  which  influences  individual  behavior  and  the  culture  of 
dependency  and  must  not  primarily  rely  on  bureaucratic  tinkering. 

New  legislation,  in  its  application  to  recipients  under  the  age  of  21,  must  embody  one 
central,  unmistakable  principle:  no  cash  benefits  as  of  right.  It  must  send  one  unmistakable 
message:  unattached  childbirth  means  increased  supervision,  not  increased  independence.  It  must 
have  as  its  central  focus  not  guaranteed  employment  or  public  day  care  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
orphanages  and  abortions  on  the  other,  but  training  in  parenting  skills,  mutual  aid,  adoption 
services,  maternity  homes  and  moral  and  religious  training  in  the  voluntary  sector.  Its  focus  must 
be  not  on  the  labor  market  but  on  the  upbringing  of  the  young;  its  concern  not  parsimony  but  the 
loss  of  another  generation. 

These  proposals  are  not  radical.  They  represent  a  return  to  the  approach  to  unwed 
motherhood  that  prevailed  in  law  until  1935  and  in  practice  until  I960,  and  that  successfully  dealt 
with  the  dislocations  caused  by  mass  immigration,  the  depression,  and  two  world  wars.  The 
application  of  AFDC  to  unwed  mothers  was  an  historical  and  legal  accident,  which  must  now  be 
corrected. 

As  applied  to  the  pending  bills,  this  means  the  following: 

1.  AFDC  in  its  application  to  unwed  mothers  under  the  age  of  21  should  be  converted 
into  a  program  of  per  capita  grants  to  the  states  for  social  services  to  unwed  mothers.  The  states 
should  be  encouraged  to  contract  for  delivery  of  these  services  by  voluntary  sector  agencies.  So 
long  as  grants  are  made  to  secular  and  religious  agencies  alike  and  individuals  are  excused  from 
compelled  religious  observance,  there  should  be  no  restrictions  (such  as  those  in  section  2008(j) 
of  the  Administration  Bill)  on  the  religious  content  of  programs. 

2.  Individual  recipients  under  21  should  have  an  entitlement,  as  proposed  by  Senator 
Bradley,  to  a  period  of  residence  in  a  maternity  home  (such  an  entitlement  is  currently  provided 
under  California  law).  They  should  also  have  an  entitlement,  as  proposed  in  section  503  of  the 
Administration  hill,  to  caq-.  manaoement  services.  Allocation  of  the  remaining^rants  to  the.states 
and  of  their  matching  funds,  should  be  left  to  the  states  and  the  voluntary  organizations  with 
whom  they  contract,  who  would  be  free  to  make  payments  to  guardians,  protective  payments  to 
providers,  and  assistance  in  kind  or,  to  a  limited  degree,  in  cash. 

3.  As  proposed  by  Senator  Bradley,  there  should  be  a  program  oCcnpilal  grants  for  new 
maternity  homes.  These  should  be  pursued  with  urgency  during  the  lead  lime  provided  before 
new  rules  become  effective.  The  focus  of  public  policy  should  be  on  the  re-involvement  of  the 
private  sector  in  the  care  of  this  vulnerable  population,  and  the  abandonment  of  direct  cash 
assistance  to  individuals. 

4.  The  states  should  be  encouraged  to  simplify  their  adoption  laws,  by  limiting  the  rights 
of  natural  parents  and  the  rights  of  children  to  identify  natural  parents,  once  adoption  has  taken 
place.  As  in  recent  British  government  proposals,  which  should  be  taken  as  a  model,  restrictions 
on  interracial  adoptions  should  be  eliminated.  Programs  of  subsidies  for  adoptive  parents  should 
be  expanded,  and  funds  provided  for  enhanced  social  work  in  support  of  adoptions. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  DIANE  M.  DUJON 
MASSACHUSETTS  WELFARE  RIGHTS  UNION 

The  Massachusetts  Welfare  Rights  Union  (MWRU)  is  comprised 
of  current  and  former  public  assistance  recipients  (AFDC.  Social 
Security.  SSI.  unemployment,  veterans.  etc.)  and  their  allies. 
We  have  been  on  the  front  lines  in  the  battle  to  end  poverty  for 
the  past  15  years. 

The  current  "welfare  reform"  proposals  are  based  on  myths 
and  do  not  address  the  causes  of  poverty,  are  not  cost-effective, 
are  deleterious  to  our  society,  and  are  punitive  and  genocidal  in 
nature.  It  is  imperative  that  you.  as  our  elected  leaders,  put  a 
stop  to  the  criminalization  and  vilification  of  mothers  on 
welfare.  Raising  children,  especially  in  today's  world.  is  an 
important  but  extremely  difficult  job  for  any  parent.  Single 
parents,  living  on  a  welfare  budget  which  is  more  than  50*  below 
the  poverty  line,  perform  miracles  every  day  just  to  survive. 
The  current  proposals  (including  workfare,  learnfare,  time 
limits,  and  family  caps)  will  make  survival  impossible  for  the 
majority  of  us.  Our  society  does  not  have  the  right  to  legislate 
the  extinction  of  a  whole  class  of  people. 

We  view  the  current  "welfare  reform"  proposals  as  an  attack 
on  women,  since  more  than  90*  of  welfare  homes  are  headed  by 
single  women.  We.  as  Veterans  of  "Domestic"  Wars,  have  been 
through  tremendous  trauma  (divorce.  desertion.  abandonment, 
spousal  abuse,  and  low-wage  employment)  and  are  valiantly 
struggling  to  maintain  our  families  against  all  odds.  We  find 
that  we  essentially  trade  domestic  abuse  for  institutional  abuse. 
The  rhetoric  of  politicians  and  radio  talk  show  hosts  is  nothing 
less  than  a  hate  crime.  Governors  are  spouting  verbal  abuse 
every  day  as  they  threaten  to  give  welfare  mothers  a  "kick  in  the 
pants  '  to  get  them  to  enter  the  workforce.  Low  wage  work  is  not 
the  only  answer.  For  many  of  us,  the  workplace  is  too 
inflexible.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  job  security,  even  for 
those  of  us  with  masters  degrees.  Meaningful  welfare  reform 
would  ensure  that  we  are  given  the  financial,  emotional  and 
psychological  supports  we  need  to  survive.  Instead,  these 
proposals  punish  us  and  our  children  by  threatening  our  already 
fragile  survival  through  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  the 
benefits  on  which  we  rely.  With  no  way  to  financially  maintain 
our  families,  many  of  us  will  have  no  alternative  when  confronted 
with  an  abusive  or  unhealthy  situation.  Few  women  earn  enough  to 
be  the  breadwinner  in  the  family,  yet  we  increasingly  find 
ourselves  in  this  position. 

We  also  perceive  these  proposals  aa  an  attack  on  the  entire 
working  class.  Combined  with  the  current  trend  to  "downsize"  or 
"rightsize"  in  the  private  sector  and  to  "privatize"  in  the 
public  sector.  these  proposals  will  result  in  lowering  the 
American  standard  of  living  for  all  workers  as  we  scramble  to 
work  at  jobs  that  do  not  meet  our  needs.  Workers  are  already 
losing  many  of  the  benefits  and  rights  they  used  to  have.  Tliere 
simply  are  no  jobs!  In  Massachusetts  alone,  more  than  300 
thousand  unemployed  workers  cannot  find  jobs.  Flooding  the  labor 
market  with  welfare  recipients,  many  of  whom  are  functionally 
illiterate,  will  only  exacerbate  the  unemployment  problem, 
especially  since  there  is  not  enough  decent,  affordable  child 
care  available. 

We  must  ensure  that  all  workers  have  the  right  to  jobs  of 
our  choice,  to  make  decisions  about  the  hours,  to  earn  a  living 
wage.  and  to  benefits  that  maintain  our  families.  We  need  jobs 
that  can  pass  the  "chicken  pox  test",  where  we  can  pay  the  rent 
after  consecutive  bouts  of  the  chicken  pox.  We  can  not  tolerate 
legislation  that  erodes  the  rights  of  any  members  of  our  society. 

We.  and  our  families.  are  the  backbone  of  the  American 
society.  We  are  the  survivors  of  indentured  servitude,  slavery 
and  the  industrial  revolution.  We  cannot  forget  the  past  when 
our  foreparents  fought  and  died  to  ensure  that  their  bosses  did 
not  have  complete  sovereignty  over  their  lives.  Wc  remember  that 
they  battled  for  decent  wages,  the  eight-hour  day,  sick  time, 
holidays,  vacations  and  health  care.  They  recognized  the  need  to 
support  those  workers  who  could  not  be  accoranodated  (employed)  in 
a  capitalistic  society  because  they  understood  that  these 
supports  were  their  own  insurance  of  survival  in  any  job  action 
that  might  result  in  their  becoming  unemployed  and  reduced  the 
chances  of  their  replacement  by  destitute  scab  workers. 
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Our  families  desperately  need  us  and  we  need  to  spend  more 
time  with  our  families!  Our  children  know  that  we  are  the  only 
people  who  value  them  in  this  society.  Our  neighborhoods  are 
already  empty,  many  working  two  jobs.  We  have  no  one  to 
supervise  and  guide  our  youth  and  this  has  created  war  zones.  We 
need  to  be  heard  I 

President  Clinton  neglected  to  include  the  victims  of 
poverty  on  his  Welfare  Reform  Task  Force.  We  have  the  empirical 
data  you  need — we  live  itl  We  know  you  need  us  because  we  hear 
your  erroneous  evaluation  of  the  Ant i -poverty  programs  of  the 
'60s.  While  poorly  administered  and  sorely  underfunded,  they  did 
work  I  Thousands  of  us  went  to  college  and  obtained  positions 
that  provided  decent  wages  and  benefits.  We  needed  more 
programs,  not  fewerl  We  never  eradicated  illiteracy!  People 
still  live  in  shacks!  Thousands  of  us  do  not  have  hot  running 
water  or  electricity!  Poverty  still  kills  thousands  more  each 
year  in  the  richest  nation  in  the  world!  Homelessness  of  entire 
families  has  increased!  Yet,  we  have  watched  the  government 
retreat  from  the  War  on  Poverty  to  the  War  on  the  Poor,  promoting 
the  deregulation  of  the  rich  corporations  and  the  increased 
regulation  of  the  poor.  Our  vision  of  America  does  not  include 
the  strengthening  of  the  police  state.  Desperate  people  are 
forced  to  commit  crimes,  much  as  they  did  during  Charles  Dickens' 
days  before  society  realized  that  we  are  all  dependent  beings  and 
have  a  responsibility  for  each  other  if  we  want  to  live  in 
harmony . 

We  need  to  nurture  and  encourage  our  people.  We  need  to 
demonstrate  unconditional  love  through  our  combined  efforts  to 
reach  the  people's  needs.  We  are  at  a  crossroad  in  history.  To 
seek  the  right  road  takes  a  concerted  effort  of  diverse 
perspectives,  especially  those  of  us  who  are  most  affected.  No 
one  else  could  know  the  pain  and  frustration  we  live  every  day 
trying  to  keep  a  roof  over  our  heads,  the  heat  on  in  the  winter, 
the  electricity  on  during  the  sunnier,  food  on  the  table,  and  love 
and  hope  in  our  hearts.  To  require  mothers,  who  are  already 
working  hard  raising  America's  most  important  product,  to  perform 
additional  work  outside  of  the  home  for  welfare  checks  is 
ludicrous!  When  you  are  poor  you  cook  from  scratch,  bake,  sew 
and  walk  everywhere.  Everything  in  life  is  harder  when  you  have 
no  money!  When  you  live  on  the  edge,  one  illness,  one  accident, 
one  job  loss  or  one  fire  can  send  your  entire  family  over  the 
edge  and  very  often  it  takes  more  than  two  years  to  recover. 

As  the  leading  industrialized  nation  in  the  world,  we  can  do 
no  less  than  our  peers  in  Europe  and  Canada.  We  must  adopt  a 
system  that  provides  the  basic  necessities  of  life  for  all 
people.  POVERTY  -  LACK  OF  MONEY  TO  SURVIVE!!  We  support  a 
Guaranteed  Annual  Income,  established  minimally  at  the  Federal 
Poverty  Line  indexed  to  the  Cost  of  Living  Allowance,  similar  to 
Social  Security  benefits. 

We  implore  you,  as  the  Chief  Decision  Makers  of  our  Great 
Nation.  to  lead  this  country  in  the  right  direction.  We  must 
value  all  human  life  by  allowing  all  humans  to  live  lives  of 
value.  We  must  work  to  end  the  pain,  anxiety  and  despair  of 
poverty.  You  have  the  power  to  turn  this  nation  around!  It  is 
incumbent  upon  you  to  take  a  stand  and  do  the  right  thing. 
".  .  ,For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much 
required.  ..."  (Luke  12:48) 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MARCY  WILDER 

LEGAL  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  ABORTION  AND  REPRODUCTIVE 

RIGHTS  ACTION  LEAGUE 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

July  29,  1994 

The  National  Abortion  and  Reproductive  Rights  Action  League  (NARAL),  a  national 
non-profit  advocacy  organization,  has  been  working  through  the  political  process  for  25  years 
to  k^p  abortion  safe,  legal  and  accessible  for  all  women.   In  1994  we  expanded  our  mission 
to  guarantee  every  woman  the  right  to  make  personal  decisions  regarding  the  full  range  of 
reproductive  choices,  including  preventing  unintended  pregnancy,  bearing  healthy  children, 
and  choosing  legal  abortion.   NARAL  has  37  state  affiliates  and  represents  500,000 
members.   We  are  pleased  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  is  addressing  critical 
issues  regarding  welfare  reform. 

The  pro-choice  movement  has  long  worked  for  policies  that  protect  reproductive 
freedom  and  improve  the  lives  and  health  of  women  and  their  ^mulies  by  fostering  healthier 
childbirth,  decreasing  the  number  of  unintended  pregnancies  and  making  abortion  less 
necessary.    Pro-choice  polices  guarantee  not  only  a  woman's  right  to  choose  abortion,  but 
also  a  woman's  right  to  have  children  free  of  government  coercion. 

H.R.  4605  contains  a  number  of  provisions  that  will  promote  self-sufficiency  by 
helping  to  ensure  that  women  who  receive  public  assistance  have  the  job  training,  educational 
opportunities,  child  suppwrt  enforcement  and  transitional  benefits  they  need  to  take 
responsibility  for  themselves  and  for  their  families.   H.R.  4605  also,  however,  promotes 
chUd  exclusion  laws  that  instead  of  helping  women  to  become  economically  independent, 
seek  to  control  their  reproductive  decisions.   These  laws,  also  known  as  "family  caps,"  are 
harmftil  and  coercive  policies  that  deny  increased  support  to  women  if  they  have  children 
while  receiving  public  assistance.    The  goal  of  such  policies  is  to  compel  women  receiving 
AFDC  to  have  fewer  children  by  curtailing  AFDC  benefits.   Child  exclusion  laws  will  not 
work.   They  will,  however,  infringe  women's  liberty,  lead  to  forced  abortion,  punish 
children,  and  yet  do  nothing  to  address  the  underlying  causes  of  poverty  and  unintended 
pregnancy.   H.R.  4605,  sec.  502  would  authorize  all  states  to  impose  these  coercive 
measures. 

Women  and  children  who  rely  on  public  assistance  are  facing  severe  economic 
hardship  and  AFDC  provides  only  a  bare  minimum  on  which  to  live.    A  woman  faced  with 
supporting  an  additional  child  without  an  adjustment  in  benefits  will  be  driven  deeper  into 
poverty. 

•  According  to  a  recent  statement  signed  by  76  prominent  social  science 
researchers  representing  a  variety  of  major  institutions,  disciplines  and    . 
political  viewpoints:     Policies  that  deny  poor  children  basic  income  and 
nutrition  assistance  are  likely  to  harm  their  physical  and  academic 
development  and  increase  the  incidence  of  homelessness  and  hunger 
among  children." 

•  Poverty  is  already  taking  its  toll  on  America's  children.   The  Carnegie        «te'«>«/Atoi«r 
Corporation  recently  reported  that  millions  of  children  are  in  grave  Aaiorieigix 
danger  due  to  lack  of  medical  care  and  financial  support.^    Children 

who  live  in  extreme  poverty  experience  more  health  problems,  are  at  s„,„;to 

highest  risk  of  academic  failure,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  WBhmgnm.  oaaus 

malnourished,  to  be  ill,  and  to  cost  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  in  none  12021973^3000 

support  and  lost  productivity.   For  some  children,  poverty  is  deadly.  fa,  12021173-3016 
Each  year,  an  estimated  10,000  American  children  die  from  poverty's 

effects.'  •"^' 
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•  Family  caps  will  have  a  significant  and  discriminatory  impact  on 
women  of  color  because  they  are  disproportionately  poor/  Moreover, 
family  caps  punish  low-income  women  and  their  children  while 
imposing  no  sanctions  on  non<ustodial  parents,  over  90  jjercent  of 
whom  are  men.^ 

The  harm  to  already  impoverished  families  that  results  ftom  child  exclusion  laws  can 
be  seen  in  New  Jersey,  which  began  enforcing  its  policy  in  August  1993. 

•  A  woman  who  became  pregnant  with  triplets  when  her  birth 
control  failed  was  denied  additional  benefits  under  New  Jersey's 
child  exclusion  law.   She  and  her  five  children  now  live  in  one 
bedroom  of  a  noisy,  two-bedroom  house.   Her  older  children 
have  suffered  from  sleep  deprivation  and  her  babies  have 
become  ill  from  these  cramped  conditions.   Each  month,  she 
does  not  have  enough  money  to  purchase  necessities  such  as 
diapers  and  medicine.' 

•  A  woman  who  became  pregnant  despite  using  birth  control 
scheduled  an  abortion  when  she  learned  that  she  would  not 
receive  increased  benefits  for  an  additional  child.   Because  of 
her  religious  beliefs,  she  later  decided  not  to  have  the  abortion. 
After  being  homeless  throughout  her  pregnancy,  she  now  lives 
with  her  two  children  in  a  single  room  in  a  boarding  house. 
Her  rent  is  $3  more  than  her  entire  AFDC  check,  and  she  has 
no  money  to  buy  diapers,  clothes,  soap  and  other  necessities.' 

•  One  woman  went  on  AFDC  when  her  boyftiend  left  her  and 
failed  to  provide  financial  support  for  their  child.   After  New 
Jersey  enacted  its  child  exclusion  law,  she  became  pregnant 
again  when  she  was  raped  by  her  former  boyfriend.   For 
religious  reasons,  she  decided  not  to  have  an  abortion.   Because 
she  was  unable  to  find  housing  she  could  afford,  she  and  her 
two  children  are  homeless.' 

Proponents  of  family  caps  argue  that  because  welfare  benefits  increase  modestly  with 
the  size  of  a  household,  recipients  are  encouraged  to  have  additional  children.   Contrary  to 
myth,  however,  increased  sissistance  does  not  encourage  childbearing.   This  flawed  reasoning 
ignores  the  complex  reasons  that  women  have  children  and  the  realities  of  living  on  welfare. 
For  the  vast  majority  of  women  who  receive  public  assistance,  the  added  economic  costs  of 
an  additional  child  outweigh  any  benefits  from  a  slight  increase  in  their  monthly  check. 

•  There  is  virtually  no  evidence  that  women  on  welfare  have  children  to 
receive  more  public  assistance  money.   A  recent  study  found  that 
women  receiving  welfare  perceived  having  additional  children  as 
making  the  situation  worse,  not  better.   In  addition,  a  number  of 
studies  have  found  that  women  on  welfare  are  significantly  less  likely 
than  those  not  on  welfare  to  desire  an  additional  pregnancy.' 

•  Contrary  to  myth,  families  receiving  AFDC  are  not  smaller  in  states 
that  provide  the  lowest  grant  levels.   The  state  with  the  highest 
percentage  of  AFDC  families  with  four  or  more  children  ~ 
Mississippi  —  has  the  lowest  grant  level.'" 

•  Teen  birth  rates  do  not  correlate  with  the  level  of  state  assistance 
available.   In  1989,  the  five  states  with  the  highest  birth  rates  to  women 
ages  18-19  —  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
-  all  had  AFDC  benefits  below  the  national  median.   The  states  with 
the  lowest  birth  rates  to  women  age  18-19  -  North  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  —  had  AFDC  benefits 
above  the  national  median."   A  recent  study  by  the  Urban  Institute 
found  that  the  generosity  of  a  state's  AFDC  program  has  little  impact 
on  young  women's  childbearing  decisions.'^ 
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•  Having  additional  children  while  receiving  AFDC  is  not  a  lucrative 
venture.   In  1993,  Alabama  provided  only  $27.00  and  Mississippi  and 
Texas  only  $24.00  for  a  second  child." 

There  are  pro-choice  approaches  to  welfare  reform  that  will  be  more  effective  than 
child  exclusion  laws  and  will  not  infringe  women's  liberty.   The  majority  of  pregnancies 
experienced  by  women  receiving  APDC  are  unintended,  in  part  because  low-income  women 
face  significant  barriers  to  health  care  including  contrac^tive  services. 

•  The  Maryland  Family  Planning  Program  services  fewer  than  half  of  the 
200,000  low-income  women  at  risk  of  unintended  pregnancy." 
Similarly,  an  AFDC  client  survey  by  the  Nevada  State  Welfare 
Department  indicated  that  almost  80  percent  of  pregnant  AFDC 
j^jplicants  had  never  received  fiunily  planning  counseling." 

Family  caps  and  other  coercive  legislative  measures  punish  women  for  having 
children  yet  do  nothing  to  help  women  prevent  pregnancy.     Policies  that  increase  access  to 
rq)roductive  health  care,  including  voluntary  contraceptive  services,  as  well  as  effective  teen 
pregnancy  prevention  programs  will  promote  responsible  reproductive  decision-making  more 
effectively  than  government  coercion. 

In  the  past  few  years  a  disturbing  trend  has  emerged  whereby  states  are  fmding  it 
more  difficult  to  cut  costs  and  growing  numbers  of  legislators  are  reaching  for  coercive, 
quick-fix  solutions  that  are  really  no  solution  at  all.   NARAL's  tracking  of  state  legislation 
affecting  reproductive  rights  has  documented  that  33  child  exclusion  bills  were  introduced  in 
17  states  this  year  alone.     To  date  seven  states  have  enacted  child  exclusion  laws:    New 
Jersey,  Georgia,  Wisconsin,  Arizona,  California,  Nebraska  and  Virginia,  though  only  three 
—  New  Jersey,  Georgia  and  Wisconsin  ~  are  currently  in  effect. 

There  are  many  reforms  being  implemented  by  the  states  and  considered  by  Congress 
that  can  help  women  achieve  economic  independence  and  children  stay  healthy.  They 
include  job  training,  educational  opportunities,  child  care,  nutrition  programs,  more  vigorous 
enforcement  of  child  support  orders,  and  a  renewed  emphasis  on  teen  pregnancy  prevention. 
Early  results  of  existing  reform  programs  indicate  that  child  support  enforcement  and  helping 
families  overcome  barriers  to  employment  are  the  most  effective  ways  to  promote  economic 
independence. 

•  The  Child  Assistance  Program  in  New  York  helps  families  move  out  of 
poverty  and  become  self-sufficient  by  helping  parents  find  employment 
and  obtain  child  support.   In  the  first  year  of  the  program,  employment 
and  earnings  of  participants  increased  by  25  percent  and  the  numbers  of 
new  child  support  orders  increased  by  50  percent  compared  to  non- 
participants." 

NARAL  recognizes  the  compelling  need  for  comprehensive  welfare  reform  that 
ensures  some  state  flexibility.   We  are  asking  Congress  to  support  programs  that  will  help 
women  achieve  economic  independence  and  to  reject  social  engineering  experiments,  like 
child  exclusion  policies,  that  will  come  at  the  expense  of  women's  rights  and  the  health  of 
their  fiunilies. 
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IICSAC 

National  Child  Support  Advocacy  Coalition 


CHILD  SUPPORT  EHFOKCEMEHT 
IfS  HOT  EAST  FOR  ANTONE 


The  National  Child  Support  Advocacy  Coalition  (NCSAC)  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  national  network  of  individual  advocates 
and  independent  child  support  advocacy  organizations  across 
the  nation.   NCSAC  membership  offers  a  broad  based 
perspective  representing  the  interests  of  both  AFDC  and 
non-AFDC  families.   NCSAC  interfaces  with  local,  state  and 
federal  government  officials  and  monitors  both  state  and 
federal  legislation. 

The  object  of  the  child  support  enforcement  program  is  to 
hold  parents  accountable  for  supporting  their  children  and 
to  collect  this  support.   Due  to  a  number  of  obstacles,  this 
program  has  yet  to  meet  Congressional  expectations.   The 
potential  for  child  support  collections  has  been  estimated 
at  over  $47  billion  by  a  Uhite  House  task  force  on  welfare. 
This  estimate  has  nearly  doubled  since  a  1984  national  study 
set  the  collection  potential  at  $24  billion  dollars.   Of  the 
$13  billion  support  collected  in  1993,  state  child  support 
enforcement  agencies  collected  $8  billion. 

Furthermore,  studies  have  proven  it  is  not  the  inability  to 
pay,  but  rather  refusal  to  pay  that  has  plunged  children  into 
the  depths  of  poverty.   Most  non-custodial  parents  are 
able-bodied  and  can  contribute  to  the  financial  support  of 
their  children.   Simply  put,  they  do  not  pay  because  they  know 
they  can  get  away  without  paying. 

We  cannot  depend  solely  upon  legislation  to  fix  the  problems. 
There  has  to  be  improved  cooperation  between  the  states  and 
the  federal  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement.   More 
importantly,  there  has  to  be  increased  public  awareness  that 
non-support  is  a  crime  and  should  not  be  confused  with  welfare. 

To  this  end,  the  majority  of  NCSAC  members  offer  the 
following  recommendations  as  a  collective  effort  to  assist  In 
the  development  of  a  more  effective  child  support  enforcement 
program.  NCSAC  emphasizes  "Child  Support  Enf or^cement "  is  not 
synonymous  with  Welfare.  They  are  separate  issue.s  and  should 
be  dealt  with  accordingly. 


ORGAHIZATIOR  ARD  STRUCTURE 


1.  The  Federal  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement  (CSE) 
program  should  be  a  single  and  "separate"  agency, 
reporting  to  an  Assistant  Secretary.   Unless  the  Child 
Support  program  is  separated  from  the  Welfare  program, 
it  will  always  be  viewed  as  a  social  problem. 

2.  The  State  structure  should  mirror  the  Federal  design 
with  reporting  authority  to  the  Governor. 

3.  This  combined  chow  of  strength  would  send  a  message  to 
the  general  public  that  non-support  will  not  be  tolerated. 

4.  The  CSE  program  should  not  be  federalized  in  IRS  or  SSA. 
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FEDERAL  COMPLIANCE  WITH  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


Section  A52  of  the  SSA  sets  forth  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
HHS.   OCSE/HHS  has  failed  miserably  in  the  following: 

1.  Establish  minimum  organizational  and  staffing 
requirements . 

2.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  the  States,  for 
examples  review  of  state  computer  contracts  for 
compliance  with  federal  regulations  prior  to  execution 
of  same,  thereby  saving  millions  in  re-negotiations; 
distribution  of  Policy  Interpretation  Questions  (PIQs) 
and  responses  to  all  State  IV-D  Directors,  etc. 

3.  Keceive  applications  from  States  to  utilize  U.S.  Courts 
and  follow  through  to  completion. 

It.         Submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  on  all  activities, 

not  later  than  three  months  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year. 


IHPROVEMEHTS  AT  FEDERAL  LEVEL 


Equalize  AFDC  and  Non-AFDC  IRS  tax  intercept  criteria. 
Currently  submission  threshold  for  AFDC  is  $150  and 
N-AFDC  is  J500. 

Eliminate  age  18  restriction  in  Non-AFDC  IRS  tax 
intercept  cases. 

Improve  utilization  of  IRS  full  collection  process. 


4.  W-2  forms  should  include  child  support  withholdings. 

5.  W-4  reporting  should  be  expanded  to  include  Federal 
employees 

6.  Expand  access  to  all  tools  available  to  IRS. 

7.  Amend  the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act  (FDCPA)  to 
exempt  collection  of  child  support. 

8.  Amend  the  1982  federal  law  permitting  garnishment  of 
military  pay  to  comply  with  1984  and  1988  child  support 
withholding  statutes. 

9.  Run  annual  SSN  match  against  all  federal  agencies  to 
identify  delinquent  civil  service  employees.   Forward 
employment  and  medical  insurance  coverage  data  to 
states  for  enforcement. 

10.  Federal  audits  should  measure  performance  rather  than 
process . 

11.  Reconsider  extending  90Z  Federal  Financial 
Participation  (FFP)  for  state  automated  systems. 

12.  Reactivate  training  contracts  for  legislators,  judicial, 
state  personnel  and  ABA  Child  Support  Project. 

13.  Mandate  all  Incentive  moneys  be  reinvested  in  state 
IV-D  programs. 

14.  Remove  Non-AFDC  Incentive  cap  in  order  to  increase 
interstate  collections. 

15.  Extend  FFP  to  reimburse  state  administrative  costs  for 
Non-IV-D  automatic  withholding  cases. 
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16.  Mandate  universal  statute  of  limitations  for  collection 
of  child  support  arrears  that  would  include  exhaustion 
of  all  avenues  (eg.  Social  Security  Retirement 
Benefits,  Pensions,  Inherited  Estates,  etc.  or  upon 
death  of  non-paying  parent). 

17.  Mandate  states  adopt  Administrative  Process. 

18.  Ratify  United  Nations  Convention  of  1956. 

19.  Establish  a  Central  Agency  through  which  States  are 
mandated  to  enter  reciprocal  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  participating  in  U.  N.  Convention  of  1956. 

20.  Mandate  corrective  measures  for  delinquent  parents  at 
international  level,  such  as:  confiscation  of  passports; 
improved  detection  at  U.S.  borders  through  SSN  crosschecks. 

21.  Currently  international  child  support  cases  are  entered 
by  states  as  interstate  cases.   Consequently,  data  on 
international  cases  is  non-existant .   Require  States  to 
collect  and  include  data  in  the  Annual  Report  to  Congress. 

22.  Add  new  categories  to  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  studies  on 
Child  Support  And  Alimony  to  include:  gender;  residency; 
payment  patterns;  employment  data  (wage  earner  vs. 
self-employed);  etc. 

23.  Extend  FFP  to  reimburse  states  to  enforce  and  collect 
medical  arrears  in  IV-D  cases 

24.  Mandate  states  to  report  all  eligible  AFDC  and  N-AFDC 
cases  and  amount  of  child  support  arrears  to  Credit 
Bureaus.   Clarify  which  state  is  responsible  for 
reporting  arrears  to  credit  bureaus  in  Interstate  cases. 

?ATERHITT 


1.  Require  States  to  conduct  DNA  testing  (specifically 
buccal  swabs  of  saliva  samples)  at  the  birth  of  the  child, 
rather  than  waiting  until  the  child  is  6  months  of  age 
which  is  the  current  practice.   In  addition  to  expediting 
the  paternity  establishment  process,  it  produces  less 
trauma  to  the  newborn  child. 

2.  Establish  support  obligations  at  birth. 

3.  Provide  90  percent  FFP  funding  for  all  administrative  costs 
to  establish  paternity. 


EHFORCEMEHT 


There  is  no  argument  that  locate  is  the  number  one 
obstacle  impacting  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  system. 
One  cannot  begin  paternity  establishment,  enforcement  or 
collection  actions  unless  the  non-custodial  parent  can  be 
found.   State  and  Federal  Parent  Locate  Services  do  not  meet 
the  challenges  that  are  posed  by  determined  child  support 
evaders,  especially  where  non-paying  parents  possess  multiple 
Social  Security  Numbers,  the  self-employed,  and  interstate 
cases . 
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Proposed  legislation  should  be  amended  to  require  that 
all  states  access  each  other's  driver's  license,  employment, 
unemployment,  corrections,  etc.  through  a  single  network. 
Currently,  the  Electronic  Parent  Locator  Network  (EPLN), 
which  can  be  accessed  without  a  Social  Security  Number, 
provides  this  service  in  nine  states  and  could  easily  be 
expanded  throughout  the  nation. 


1.  Standardize  all  forms  (withholding,  garnishment,  etc.) 

2.  Revoke/restrict  licenses,  including  professional, 
drivers,  etc.' 

3.  Prioritize  payment  disbursement:  Current,  Hon-AFDC 
arrears,  state  AFDC  reimbursement,  tax  liabilities 

6.    State  systems  and  programs  should  be  uniform  throughout 
the  state 

5.  States  should  contract  with  Credit  Bureaus  for  reporting 
of  debts  and  locating  purpose 

6.  States  should  create  central  registry  for  all  child 
support  orders 


FEDERALIZATIOH  OF  CHILD  SUPPORT  EHFOBCEMEHT 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  NCSAC  members  do  not  support 
federalizing  child  support  enforcement  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (IRS).   To  do  so,  would  be  like  "jumping  out 
of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire".   Recent  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  reports  detail  problems  and  deficiencies  at  the 
IRS.   The  problems  at  the  IRS  mirror  those  found  in  state 
child  support  enforcement  systems. 

*  Staffing  imbalances 

*  Flawed  staffing  methodology 

*  Case  prioritization  schemes 

*  Large  numbers  of  low  priority  cases  not  worked 

*  Inadequate  collection  process 

*  Inaccurate  data  and  statistics 

*  IRS  systems  are  "outdated,  inefficient,  unlntegrated 
and  error  prone." 

*  Accounting  errors 

*  collection  efforts  suspended  on  40Z  of  inventoried 
accounts 

*  Tax  payer's  lifestyle  not  considered  in  payment  of  debt 

*  Uncollectible  accounts  increased  over  178Z  since  1987 
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Aside  from  these  Internal  problems,  the  IRS  has  never 
enthusiastically  embraced  enforcement  of  child  support.   The 
cost  and  time  required  to  transfer  entire  caseloads  and 
train  federal  personnel  would  be  staggering.   In  addition, 
already  impoverished  singl'e  parents  would  be  further 
burdened  until  the  IRS  expands  it's  offices  and  services. 
All  in  all,  a  unwelcome  move  of  this  magnitude  could  only 
result  in  utter  chaos  and  disaster. 


CHILD  SUPPORT  ASSURANCE 

Upon  close  examination  of  the  child  support  assurance 
process,  one  finds  It  difficult  to  deny  the  strong 
similarities  between  assurance  and  welfare.   Like  welfare, 
child  support  assurance  is: 

*  a  benefit  program 

*  funded  by  the  federal  government 

*  primarily  created  for  impoverished  single  parent 
families 

'"  treats  symptoms,  rather  than  cause 

«     promotes  more  government  control  over  family  life 

*  creates  more  disincentives  than  Incentives 


Advocates  admit  that  only  with  a  stronger  and  more  Improved 
child  support  enforcement  program  will  child  support 
assurance  succeed.   The  child  support  enforcement  program 
cannot  reach  that  point  without  time  and  money.   Are  child 
support  assurance  advocates  willing  to  wait?   Or  are  they 
willing  to  jeopardize  both  programs?    Our  tax  dollars 
cannot  adequately  fund  both  programs  at  this  time. 

Opposition  to  this  entitlement  program  has  raised  many 
unanswered  questions. 

"^     Does  the  (Garflnkel)  total  net  cost  estimate  of  $2.1 
billion  only  Include  eligible  welfare  cases? 

*•  What  is  the  duration  of  eligibility  for  child  support 

assurance  compared  to  welfare? 

^     Has  this  been  factored  into  the  cost  estimate?   What  is 

the  breakdown  for  welfare  cases  versus  non-welfare  cases^ 

*•  Hill  this  program  be  available  to  all  parents  In 

possession  of  a  child  support  order? 

*  Is  It  economically  sound  to  consider  extending  this 
program  to  parents  without  child  support  orders? 

*  What  is  the  additional  tax  burden  in  this  case? 

*  Without  reliable  statistics  and  data,  how  can  you 
project  program  costs? 

*  Will  It  really  be  cost  effective? 

*  Do  we  want  to  create  another  layer  of  bureaucracy? 

^     W|)at  are  the  additional  costs  of  assured  health 
benefits? 
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*  Many  support  awards  are  much  lower  than  the  published 
benefit  levels.   What  are  the  projected  costs  in  these 
cases? 

*  With  no  sound  data  on  cases  outside  the  IV-D  system, 
how  can  you  project  these  costs? 

Presently  State  IV-D  personnel  cannot  adequately  handle  the 
current  caseloads.   Child  support  assurance  will  Increase 
administrative  costs  and  the  need  for  additional  staff. 
Each  year  states  encounter  a  strong  reluctance  from  state 
legislators  to  Invest  in  the  child  support  enforcement 
program.   With  the  current  trend  to  limit  welfare  to  two 
years,  state  legislators  will  have  second  thoughts  about 
pouring  money  into  another  entitlement  program  that  so 
closely  resembles  welfare? 

Upon  close  scrutiny,  proposed  and  current  demonstration 
projects  in  progress  are  confined  solely  to  cases  presently 
on  welfare  or  where  the  parent  has  recently  gotten  off 
welfare.   Without  demonstration  projects  that  include  N-AFDC 
cases,  there  is  no  sound  and  admissible  data  to  support  the 
computer  projected  costs  as  reported  to  Congress.   Crystal 
ball  gazing  and  hypothesizing  are  not  consistent  with  the 
current  administration's  thrust  of  "Reinventing  Government". 

In  conclusion,  child  support  assurance  in  it's  current  form 
will  not  "end  welfare  as  we  know  It",  but  will  only  disguise 
it  under  another  name. 


For  further  discussion  and  explanation,  please  contact  Irene 
von  Seydewltz,  HCSAC  President  (908)745-9197  or  Betty  Murphy, 
Director  of  Government  Relations  (703)799-5659. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  KAMASAKI 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  LA  RAZA 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Charles  Kamasaki  and  I 
am  Senior  Vice  President  of  the  Office  of  Research,  Advocacy,  and  Legislation  at  the 
National  Council  of  La  Raza  O^CLR). 

NCLR  is  the  largest,  constituency-based,  national  Hispanic  organization  and  exists  to 
improve  life  opportunities  for  the  more  than  22  million  Americans  of  Hispanic  descent. 
NCLR  acts  as  an  umbrella  for  more  than  170  affiliated  Hispanic  community-based 
organizations  which  together  serve  37  states,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
reach  more  than  two  million  Hispanics  annually  through  a  range  of  services. 

NCLR  also  conducts  applied  research,  analysis,  and  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the 
Hispanic  community  to  ensure  that  Hispanics  are  adequately  served  by  public  policies.    In 
particular,  NCLR's  Poverty  Project  works  to  improve  the  socioeconomic  status  of  Hispanic 
families  and  children  through  research  and  public  information  efforts.    In  addition,  since 
NCLR  recognizes  the  role  immigration  policies  and  perceptions  of  immigrants  play  in  both 
political  and  economic  opportunities  for  all  Hispanics,  NCLR  has  been  advocating  for  fair 
and  effective  immigration  policies  for  over  two  decades  to  promote  a  fact-based  Hispanic 
perspective  on  debates  related  to  immigration. 

On  behalf  of  NCLR,  I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Committee  for  the 
opportunity  to  submit  our  views  and  concerns  on  the  relationship  between  financing  of 
welfare  reform  and  immigration,  and  how  these  issues  affect  the  Hispanic  community.   My 
statement  provides  an  overview  of  the  U.S.  Hisjjanic  population,  a  review  of  Hispanic 
concerns  regarding  welfare  reform,  a  discussion  of  legal  immigrants  and  public  benefits,  and 
a  summary  of  the  implications  for  Latinos  and  immigrants  of  specific  immigrant-related 
provisions  of  current  welfare  reform  legislation.   As  a  point  of  clarification,  the  terms 
Hispanic  and  Latino  are  used  interchangeably  throughout  this  statement. 


n.    OVERVIEW  AND  CURRENT  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS 

Census  data  show  that  about  one  in  11  Americans  is  Hispanic  (9.0%).   Hispanics  are 
more  than  one-third  of  the  U.S.  minority  population  (36%)  and,  as  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
and  youngest  population  groups,  are  projected  to  become  the  nation's  largest  minority  by 
2007.   About  two-thirds  of  Hispanics  (64.2%)  were  bom  in  the  U.S.   In  1990,  Hispanics 
from  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  and  the  Caribbean  represented  about  43%  of 
all  foreign-bom  persons  in  the  U.S. 

The  Hispanic  population  includes  four  major  groups:  Mexican  Americans,  the  largest 
subgroup;  Puerto  Ricans;  Cubans;  and  Central  and  South  Americans.   Hispanics  live  in  every 
part  of  the  U.S.,  but  are  heavily  concentrated  in  five  key  states,  including  California,  Texas, 
New  York,  Florida,  and  Illinois. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  Hispanics  are  younger,  on  average,  than  other 
Americans  and  are  more  likely  to  live  in  households  with  other  family  members.   Following 
the  trend  typical  of  all  groups  over  the  past  decade,  a  growing  number  of  Hispanic  children 
live  with  only  one  parent;  in  most  cases,  these  families  are  headed  by  women.    Census  data 
from  1991  indicate  that  23.1%  of  all  Hispanic  families  were  headed  by  women,  compared  to 
19.3%  of  White  and  58.0%  of  Black  families. 

A  summary  of  social  and  economic  data  indicate  that  many  Hispanics  are 
undereducated,  face  employment  and  housing  discrimination,  and  are  geographically 
concentrated  in  central  cities  in  which  the  impact  of  economic  restructuring  has  arguably 
been  greatest.   While  Hispanic  men  are  more  likely  to  be  working  or  looking  for  work  than 
either  Black  or  White  men,  Hispanic  workers,  as  a  whole,  are  most  often  employed  in  low- 
paying  jobs  with  limited  opportunities  for  advancement  and  few  benefits,  such  as  health 
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insurance.   Hispanic  earnings  and  income  remain  well  below  that  of  non-Hispanics,  and  the 
Hispanic  unemployment  rate  is  higher  than  that  of  non-Hispanics. 

In  particular,  poverty  among  Latinos  in  the  U.S.  is  severe.   More  than  one  in  four 
Hispanics  (28.7%)  --  and  almost  two  in  five  Hispanic  children  (40.4%)  -  are  poor. 
Hispanic  female-headed  families  are  especially  likely  to  live  below  the  poverty  line.   Almost 
half  of  Hispanic  female-headed  families  (48.3%)  lived  in  poverty  in  1991;  in  comparison, 
nearly  one-third  (31.7%)  of  non-Hispanic  female-headed  families  were  poor.    Several  factors 
contribute  to  the  poverty  of  Latinas  and  their  children  including  low  educational  attainment 
and  insufficient  skills,  like  limited  English  proficiency;  limited  employment  experience; 
restricted  employment  options,  including  part-time  jobs  and  jobs  that  lack  adequate  benefits, 
like  health  insurance;  lack  of  child  support  from  non-custodial  fathers;  and  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  constraints. 


in.     WELFARE  REFORM:  CRITICAL  ISSUES  FOR  THE  HISPANIC  COMMUNITY 

Addressing  the  poverty  of  Hispanic  single  mothers  and  their  families  is  critical  to 
improving  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  Latino  community  since  almost  half  of  all  poor 
Hispanic  families  are  maintained  by  women.   Current  welfare  reform  efforts  are,  therefore, 
of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the  Latino  community.   In  fact,  recent  focus  group  and 
survey  research'  indicate  that  Hispanics  are  dissatisfied  with  the  status  quo  and  are  eager  to 
support  welfare  reform;  they  share  the  belief  that  the  goals  of  welfare  should  be  to  help 
people  move  into  the  workforce  and  become  self-sufficient  -  without  harming  poor  families 
and  children. 

Hispanics  are  especially  concerned  with  two  aspects  of  welfare  reform: 

•  Eklucation  and  training.   It  is  critical  to  ensure  that  Hispanics  —  who  have  been 
historically  underserved  by  federal  training  programs  -  are  equitably  and  effectively 
represented  in  education  and  job  training  programs  designed  to  integrate  AFDC 
recipients  into  the  workforce.   To  that  end,  AFDC  participants  should  not  be  treated 
differently  from  unemployed  and  dislocated  workers,  and  should  have  access  to  a 
broad  range  of  training  options,  including  those  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.    Additionally,  in  areas  of  high  unemployment  and  remote  areas  where  jobs  do 
not  exist,  strategies  for  job  creation  are  needed.   In  these  cases,  welfare  recipients 
should  not  be  punished  by  sanctions  if  they  "play  by  the  rules"  but  do  not  find  a  job. 
Moreover,  child  care  is  critical  for  single  parents  who  are  in  school  or  training 
programs,  as  well  as  for  those  trying  to  complete  advanced  degree  programs  which 
would  ensure  job  stability  so  that  they  do  not  have  to  return  to  welfare.    Finally, 
emphasis  should  not  only  be  on  placement,  but  on  helping  recipients  move  into  stable 
jobs  that  last.   Recipients  with  very  low  educational  levels  or  special  needs  must 
receive  education  of  sufficient  quality  and  duration  to  get  and  maintain  a  stable  job. 
At  the  same  time,  their  educational  needs  may  disqualify  them  initially  ft-om  more 
advanced  training.   The  goal  of  permanent  separation  from  the  welfare  system  thus 
requires  greater  consideration  of  the  education  and  training  provided. 

•  Financing.   One  of  the  goals  of  welfare  reform  should  be  not  only  to  reduce  the 
number  of  welfare  recipients  but  also  to  reduce  poverty.   The  link,  then,  between 
welfare  reform  and  immigration  as  a  result  of  proposed  financing  options  shifts  the 
focus  away  from  the  real  issues  of  the  debate  (i.e.,  work  and  self-sufficiency). 
Moreover,  the  inclusion  of  immigration-related  issues  has  dire  implications  for  the 
tone  of  the  welfare  debate  and  the  effectiveness  of  welfare  reform.    It  perpetuates  the 
falsehood  that  immigrants  come  to  the  U.S.  seeking  welfare  when  research  shows  that 
the  majority  come  to  work  and  to  be  reunited  with  their  families,  and  could  result  in 
denying  benefits  to  residents  who  are  here  legally,  contribute  to  the  economy,  and  pay 
taxes.   Thus,  restricting  benefits  to  some  low-income  families  to  pay  for  welfare 
reform  runs  counter  to  the  overarching  principles  of  any  anti-poverty  strategy. 
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IV.     LEGAL  IMMIGRANTS  AND  PUBLIC  BENEFITS 

A.  Overview 

The  fact  that  the  welfare  reform  debate  is  occurring  at  a  time  in  which  there  is  also  a 
heated  —  often  hysterical  -  public  debate  about  immigration  control  has  been  a  major  factor 
contributing  to  proposals  to  finance  welfere  reform  by  cutting  benefits  to  immigrants.   The 
immigration  issue  has  been  clouded  by  extremist  rhetoric,  demagoguery,  inaccurate  but 
widely  publicized  "studies,"  and  enormous  misinformation.   It  is,  perhq)s,  symptomatic  of 
this  intense  and  often  unreasonable  debate  that  public  concern  about  undocumented 
immigrants  has  led  to  proposals  to  cut  benefits  to  immigrants  who  are  not  only  in  the  United 
States  perfectly  legally,  but  who  are  here  because  they  are  the  closest  family  members  of 
United  States  citizens.  There  are  many  in  the  immigration  debate  who  seek  to  blur  the 
distinction  between  legal  and  undocumented  immigrants;  some  of  these  are  arguing  that  the 
only  persons  legitimately  entitled  to  programs  designed  to  assist  people  in  need  are  U.S. 
citizens.   Proposals  to  bar  all  government  programs  to  legal  residents  who  are  not  yet 
citizens  are  perhaps  the  most  extreme  attempts  to  capitalize  on  anti-immigrant  sentiment  in 
order  to  advance  various  welfare  reform  proposals.   But  at  some  level,  every  welfare  reform 
proposal  which  cuts  benefits  to  any  group  of  legal  residents  is  based  on  a  variety  of  serious 
misconceptions  and  myths  about  immigrant  use  of  public  benefits.   The  following  section  will 
present  and  quantify  the  facts  about  immigrants  and  benefits  programs. 

B.  The  Facts:  bnmgixmts  and  Public  Ben^its 

1.  Use  of  Public  Benefits  by  Legal  Immigrants 

It  is  a  historic  and  fundamental  tenet  of  U.S.  immigration  policy  that  those  who  come 
to  our  shores  should  not  become  burdens  on  the  state.  Accordingly,  the  government  screens 
immigrants  before  they  are  granted  a  visa  in  order  to  establish  that  they  are  not  "likely  to 
become  a  public  charge. "  This  public  charge  exclusion  is  the  single  largest  reason  that  visas 
are  denied  to  would-be  immigrants,  and  it  appears  to  be  extremely  effective.  Immigrants  use 
public  benefits  far  less  than  natives  of  the  United  States.'  Among  non-refvigee  immigrants  of 
working  age  who  entered  during  the  1980s,  2.0%  report  welfare  income  versus  3.7%  of 
working-age  natives. 

2.  SSI  and  Medicaid  Use 

The  two  major  benefits  programs  which  some  immigrant  families  do  use  are  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  program  and  the  Medicaid  program.   When  U.S. 
citizens  sponsor  their  elderly  family  members,  many  of  them  support  their  parents  entirely 
for  the  "deeming"  period  and  then  turn  to  the  SSI  program  for  assistance  in  meeting  their 
family's  needs.    For  many  working  class  families,  the  high  cost  of  health  insurance  makes 
SSI  the  only  practical  means  of  obtaining  medical  care  for  their  elderly  parents  or  relatives 
with  disabilities.   SSI  is,  in  many  cases,  the  only  program  available  to  these  families,  since 
immigrants  who  enter  the  U.S.  later  in  life  are  not  here  long  enough  to  work  the  10  years 
necessary  to  qualify  for  the  Social  Security  retirement  program.    For  many  U.S.  citizens  who 
already  provide  for  their  parents  for  five  years  without  assistance,  further  cuts  in  the  SSI 
program  may  mean  that  they  will  be  unable  to  reunite  with  parents,  who  may  in  turn  have 
nobody  to  care  for  them  in  their  home  countries. 

Unfortunately,  recent  increases  in  the  number  of  immigrants  using  the  SSI  program 
have  led  to  accusations  that  they  are  abusing  the  SSI  program.  In  fact,  immigrants  do  not 
"jump  on"  to  SSI  as  soon  as  they  are  eligible.   More  than  half  (S3%)  of  the  immigrants  who 


Refugees,  who  are  resettled  in  the  U.S.  through  the  explicit  use  ofbeiufiu  programs,  are  an  exception. 
The  availability  of  benefits  programs  to  assist  in  refiigee  resettlement  is  not  targeted  for  cuts  in  most 
welfare  reform  proposals. 
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come  to  join  family  members  wait  more  than  5  years  to  apply  for  SSI,  even  though  they 
were  eligible  to  apply  several  years  earlier;  almost  30%  wait  more  than  10  years  to  apply, 
and  use  SSI  only  to  supplement  their  lower  Social  Security  retirement  pensions.   One  third  of 
the  immigrants  using  SSI  are  refugees  and  others  who  escaped  repressive  governments  in 
such  countries  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Romania,  Cuba,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam,  Afghanistan, 
and  Iran.    These  eight  refugee  countries  alone  account  for  40  percent  of  the  alleged  "big 
jump"  in  SSI  use  since  1989. 

Though  there  has  been  significant  media  attention  to  alleged  abuse  by  some  immigrant 
groups  of  the  SSI  program,  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  this  claim.    In  fact,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (SSA)  has  characterized  reports  of  extensive  abuse  by  legal 
immigrants  as  exaggerated.    According  to  SSA,  "only  a  very  small  subset  of  non-citizens 
who  apply  for  SSI  disability  may  be  involved  in  fraudulent  activities.   SSA... does  not 
characterize  it  [incidents  of  abuse]  as  a  widespread  problem."^ 

3.         Economic  Contributions  of  Immigrants 

The  economic  contributions  of  legal  immigrants  to  the  United  States  are  well 
documented.    Immigrants  earn  almost  $300  billion  in  income  and  pay  over  $70  billion  in 
taxes,  sums  much  greater  than  the  $5.7  billion  they  use  in  welfare  benefits  when  they  fall  on 
hard  times.'    There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  public  attention  to  a  variety  of  studies 
attempting  to  quantify  the  costs  of  providing  services  to  all  immigrants,  and  weigh  them 
against  the  economic  benefits  accruing  from  the  presence  of  these  immigrants  in  the  U.S. 
The  most  credible  estimates,  which  include  a  variety  of  non-welfare  related  programs  like 
public  education,  indicate  that  immigrants  contribute  at  least  $30  billion  more  to  government 
coffers  than  they  use  in  services.' 

Most  of  the  attempts  to  create  a  "balance  sheet"  to  quantify  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
immigrants  ignore  the  various  and  well-documented  contributions  of  legal  immigrants  to  the 
national  economy.    According  to  a  recent  synopsis  of  the  literature  prepared  by  the  Urban 
Institute,  not  only  do  immigrants  create  more  jobs  in  the  economy  than  they  fill,  but  recent 
immigrants  from  abroad  create  as  much  employment  growth  as  internal  migrants  from  other 
areas  of  the  United  States.'   According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  immigrants  keep 
some  U.S.  industries  competitive  by  increasing  returns  to  capital,  and  increase  aggregate 
employment  through  higher  rates  of  self-employment  than  natives.'    In  addition,  the  positive 
economic  contributions  of  immigrants  to  various  sectors  of  the  business  community  are  only 
beginning  to  be  documented.   For  example,  in  one  business  alone  —  the  U.S.  long  distance 
market  —  ATT,  MCI,  and  Sprint  earned  $6  billion  from  immigrant  consumers  in  1992,  more 
than  all  federal  welfare  payments  to  immigrants  combined.'  Similarly,  recent  media  reports 
indicate  that,  while  immigrants  are  accused  of  causing  California's  recession,  they  are  in  fact 
largely  responsible  for  that  economy's  resurgence.    Immigrants  in  California  have  revived 
the  housing  market,  spurring  an  economic  recovery  which,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  will  expand  "CaUfomia's  net  [revenue]  outflow  to  Washington  to  as  much  as  $25 
billion  this  year."' 

V.     IMPLICATIONS  OF  IMMIGRANT-RELATED  FINANCING  OPTIONS 

Both  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994  and  the  Responsibility  and 
Empowerment  Support  Program  Providing  Employment,  Child  Care  and  Training  Act  are 
being  financed,  either  in  part  or  as  a  whole,  by  restricting  or  denying  benefits  to  legal 
immigrants  ("noncitizens").   The  Administration's  plan  proposes  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
from  three  to  five  years  during  which  legal  immigrants  cannot  receive  assistance,  while  the 
House  Republicans  propose  to  eliminate  all  benefits  for  all  legal  residents.    As  discussed 
below,  such  proposals  have  serious  implications  for  family  reunification,  increasing  poverty, 
cost  shifts  to  states,  and  expectations  of  naturalization  programs. 
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A.        Family  Ramificaiion 

At  their  worst,  the  various  welfare  reform  proposals,  including  the  one  offered  by  the 
Clinton  Administration,  undermine  the  fundamental  principle  of  family  reunification,  which 
is  the  cornerstone  of  the  nation's  immigration  law.   The  vast  majority  of  immigrants  who 
enter  the  country  legally  do  so  because  their  closest  U.S.  citizen  family  members  petition  for 
them,  particularly  parents,  spouses,  and  adult  children.  Though  there  are  other  categories  of 
immigrants,  including  those  who  are  sponsored  by  employers  and  those  who  enter  through 
lotteries  that  involve  no  sponsorship  at  all,  only  family  immigrants  are  threatened  by  the 
proposed  welfare  financing  scheme.   It  makes  little  sense  to  cut  programs  available  to  U.S. 
families  while  immigrants  who  were  sponsored  by  employers  or  who  were  not  sponsored  at 
all  are  immediately  eligible  for  welfare,  and  would  continue  to  be  under  many  of  the  welfare 
reform  financing  schemes,  including  the  Clinton  Administration's  welfare  reform  proposal. 

Though  some  proponents  of  immigrant  cuts  argue  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
immigrants'  sponsors  to  provide  complete  financial  support,  in  fact  the  proposal  raises 
serious  equity  questions.   The  U.S.  benefits  mightily  firom  the  economic  activity  of 
immigrants  and  their  family  members.   The  vast  majority  of  families  which  will  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  cuts  include  U.S.  citizens,  who  pay  taxes,  and  are  less  likely  to  use  public 
services  than  natives.   Reducing  or  eliminating  the  benefits  which  go  to  immigrant  family 
members  is  tantamount  to  telling  a  large  group  of  U.S.  citizens  that  their  tax  dollars  will 
contribute  to  the  support  of  other  people's  parents,  but  not  their  own,  simply  because  their 
parents  are  foreign  bom.   Such  a  policy  not  only  creates  unnecessary  distinctions  between 
Americans  based  on  citizenship  status,  but  sends  a  signal  to  our  proudest  citizens  -  those 
who  became  Americans  by  choice  -  that  even  when  they  become  U.S.  citizens  they  and  their 
families  will  continue  to  receive  different  treatment  than  their  neighbors. 

Moreover,  among  the  groups  most  likely  to  be  harmed  by  the  proposed  cuts  are  the 
225,000  immigrants  who  have  experienced  a  disability.    For  these  immigrants,  the  SSI 
program  is  a  lifeline  to  essential  financial  and  medical  help;  without  access  to  caretakers  and 
other  services  that  SSI  makes  possible,  U.S.  citizens  may  have  to  leave  their  jobs  to  care  for 
family  members  with  a  disability.   In  those  families  where  an  immigrant  is  in  an  abusive 
situation,  a  category  which  can  include  elderly  immigrants  as  well  as  women  and  children, 
reductions  in  public  benefits  will  remove  critical  and  even  life-saving  assistance,  making  the 
victim  more  vulnerable  to  a  potentially  abusive  sponsor. 

Finally,  at  their  worst,  proposals  to  finance  welfare  reform  by  cutting  the  availability 
of  benefits  for  legal  immigrants  is  a  perversion  of  the  current  immigration  debate,  and  an 
example  of  ugly  divisive  politics.   Undocumented  immigrants  have  become  the  scapegoat  for 
a  variety  of  social  problems,  ranging  from  pollution  and  environmental  problems'  to 
economic  problems  in  the  states.   All  of  the  elements  of  this  debate,  both  reasonable  and 
unreasonable,  have  focused  on  the  effects  of  undocumented  immigration;  in  fact,  many  of 
those  calling  most  loudly  for  changes  in  immigration  policy  have  clearly  articulated  the 
positive  benefits  of  legal  immigration  and  the  need  to  keep  the  doors  of  the  U.S.  open  to 
legal  immigrants  and  their  families.   Proposals  to  finance  welfare  reform  through  cuts  in 
benefits  to  legal  immigrants  have  significantly  muddied  these  waters,  creating  a  false 
impression  that  legal  immigration  is  a  problem,  and  that  legal  immigrants  are  costly  to  the 
United  States.   Not  only  do  these  arguments  do  a  great  disservice  to  the  millions  of  hard 
working  Americans  who  are  foreign-bom  and  their  many  contributions  to  this  nation,  but 
they  further  an  ugly  and  divisive  atmosphere  in  which  persons  of  ethnic  appearance  are 
singled  out  as  "different,"  worthy  of  lesser  treatment,  and  even  un-American.   At  a  time 
when  the  nation  greatly  needs  policies  and  rhetoric  which  bring  people  closer  together,  this 
debate  threatens  to  create  further  divisions  and  tensions,  which  serve  no  purpose  other  than 
to  undermine  the  great  and  diverse  community  which  is  the  strength  of  the  United  States. 
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B.        Human  bnpUcations 

In  addition  to  undermining  the  principle  of  family  reunification  and  jeopardizing  the 
ability  of  some  U.S.  citizens  to  reunite  with  their  closest  family  members,  financing  welfiire 
reform  by  cutting  benefits  to  legal  immigrants  has  severe  human  implications.   The  following 
are  examples  of  real  people  who  will  be  affected  by  the  proposed  changes  in  benefits;  they 
were  compiled  by  the  National  Immigration  Forum,  whose  membership  consists  of  state  and 
local  governments,  as  well  as  organizations  which  provide  services  to  immigrants  and 
refugees  throughout  the  U.S. 

Juana  and  her  husband  left  Cuba  in  1982  to  emigrate  to  Spain  then,  in  1975, 
the  young  ftimily  came  to  the  U.S.  to  join  relatives.   Immediately  (tfier  her 
arrival  in  Miami,  her  husband  abandoned  her  and  their  two  daughters.   He 
has  never  been  heard  firom  since.  Juana,  faced  with  the  responsibility  of 
providing  for  her  family  on  her  own,  immediately  found  work  as  a  machine 
operator  in  a  local  factory,  in  addition  to  a  job  as  a  custodian  in  an  adjacent 
Miami  suburb.   For  the  next  16  years,  she  worked  hard,  paid  taxes,  and  raised 
her  two  daughters  --  all  without  outside  assistance,  often  working  two  jobs  at  a 
time.   In  1991,  at  the  age  of  53,  Juana  was  diagnosed  with  angirui  pectoris, 
arterial  hypertension,  diabetes  millitus,  and  other  conditions,  which  had 
disabled  her.   Her  daughters,  both  of  whom  are  now  married  with  Jobs  and 
families  of  their  own,  provide  Juana  with  some  food  arul  support  each  momh, 
but  are  limited  by  their  own  economic  responsibilities.   Juana 's  church 
provided  her  with  assistance  during  the  pendency  of  the  disability  explication, 
but  is  unable  to  provide  long-term  assistance.   Juana 's  monthly  income  consists 
of  her  Social  Security  checks  from  her  16  years  of  work  in  the  U.S., 
supplemented  by  SSI  disability  paymems.   She  relies  on  SSI  and  Medicaid  for 
her  survival. 

Since  1950,  Mrs.  Moy  has  been  a  lawfid  permanem  resident  of  the  U.S.  and 
the  backbone  of  her  family.  At  age  73,  she  has  raised  five  children,  juggled 
two  concurrent  jobs,  and  paid  all  her  taxes.   Although  she  is  married  to  a  U.S. 
citizen,  he  did  not  provide  for  her  or  the  family.   Mrs.  Moy  spent  the  majority 
of  her  life  in  the  U.S.  woridng  two  fidl-time  jobs  as  a  seamstress  and  presser. 
Almost  all  of  her  jobs  paid  less  than  minimum  wage.    Working  so  hard  to 
support  her  family  left  her  little  time  or  energy  to  learn  English.   Despite  the 
language  barrier,  she  raised  five  productive  U.S.  citizens.   However,  she  did 
so  at  the  expense  of  her  health.    The  repetitive  movemems  of  Mrs.  Moy's  woric 
have  left  her  suffering  from  permanem  wrist  and  back  injuries  and  carpel 
tunnel  syruirome.    Her  children  are  curremly  financially  strapped  caring  for 
their  in-laws.   Mrs.  Moy  depends  on  her  Social  Security,  SSI  and  Medicare 
benefits  as  her  regular  means  of  support. 

These  examples  reflect  the  reality  of  immigrant  communities  in  the  United  States. 
These  are  individuals  who  work  hard  and  play  by  the  rules;  their  first  priority  is  to  raise 
children  who  will  be  self-sufficient  and  successful.    It  is  tragic  that  they  have  become  a  target 
of  the  welfare  reform  process.    To  deny  them  access  to  benefits  simply  on  the  basis  that  they 
are  foreign-bom  and  have  not  yet  become  citizens  not  only  does  a  great  disservice  to  these 
hardworking  members  of  the  community,  but  undermines  the  basic  values  of  which  this 
country  is  rightfully  proud. 


C.        Cost  Shift  to  States 

By  limiting  or  even  eliminating  the  availability  of  benefits  to  legal  immigrants,  the 
various  welfare  reform  proposals  threaten  to  create  an  enormous  cost  shift  to  states  and  local 
communities  which  will  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  tolerate  conditions  resulting  from 
reductions  in  assistance  to  those  who  need  it.   In  particular,  states  like  New  York  and 
California  will  be  faced  with  enormous  pressure  on  public  assistance  programs,  public  health 
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clinics  and  otiier  local  resources.    Food  banks,  health  centers  and  other  non-profit  community 
groups,  which  already  shoulder  major  responsibility  in  providing  assistance  to  newcomers 
and  other  low  income  groups,  would  face  increased  burdens  on  their  services.    Im>er-city 
communities  whose  future  is  central  to  successful  anti-poverty  strategies  -  many  of  which 
are  currently  being  revitalized  by  immigrants  -  are  the  communities  most  threatened  by  this 
withdrawal  of  federal  help.   More  than  93%  of  immigrant  families  live  in  urban  areas  such 
as  Miami  (where  46%  of  residents,  including  citizens,  were  bom  abroad),  Los  Angeles  (33% 
bom  abroad),  and  Jersey  City  (29%  bom  abroad).    Denying  assistance  to  persons  who  have 
fallen  temporarily  on  hard  times  makes  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  get  back  on  their  feet, 
harming  both  their  families  and  their  communities. 


D.        Naturalization  as  a  'Solution' for  Immignmts  Denied  Benefits 

Many  of  the  propwnents  of  cuts  in  benefits  to  immigrants  who  are  not  yet  U.S. 
citizens  argue  that  those  affected  by  the  cuts,  like  those  mentioned  in  the  examples  given 
above,  «m  simply  naturalize  in  order  to  maintain  their  eligibility.   There  are  a  variety  of 
reasons  that  this  is  simply  not  true,  especially  for  the  group  of  immigrants  most  vulnerable  to 
reductions  in  benefits  programs.    Most  immigrants  do  not  naturalize  as  soon  as  they  are 
eligible.    In  fact,  for  immigrants  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  wait  is  considerably 
longer.    For  example,  immigrants  from  Latin  America  typically  wait  nine  to  15  years  to 
naturalize.    European  immigrants  typically  wait  ten  years  before  becoming  citizens. '° 

The  group  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  cuts  in  benefits  programs,  the  elderly,  blind 
and  disabled  family  members  of  U.S.  citizens,  are  the  group  least  likely  to  naturalize. 
Though  the  naturalization  laws  provide  more  lenient  procedures  to  persons  over  55  years  of 
age,  these  procedures  only  apply  to  those  who  have  lived  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  15 
years.   Data  ft^om  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  show  that  age  plays  a 
role  in  the  decision  to  naturalize.    According  to  the  INS,  "The  probability  of  naturalizing... is 
highest  for  persons  who  were  23  years  old  when  they  became  immigrants.... Age  40  is  the 
dividing  line  for  naturalization  rates  above  and  below  average.""     According  to  INS  data, 
after  approximately  age  50,  naturalization  rates  drop  well  below  20%. 

Several  studies  document  significant  obstacles  to  the  naturalization  process  which 
deter  would-be  citizens  fi"om  applying.   The  first  of  these  is  the  relatively  unfriendly  process 
at  the  INS.    Very  little  outreach  is  conducted;  applicants  must  get  their  own  application 
forms,  which  in  some  cases  can  only  be  obtained  after  a  significant  wait  at  a  busy  INS 
office.    Application  forms  are  in  English,  and  often  are  returned  if  not  filled  out  correctly. 
After  forms  are  submitted,  many  overburdened  INS  districts  have  long  waiting  periods  before 
an  interview  is  scheduled.   For  example,  in  Los  Angeles  the  current  wait  for  a  naturalization 
interview  is  210  days,  in  San  Francisco  the  wait  is  360  days."   Fear  of  the  application 
process,  a  substantial  naturalization  fee,  unavailability  of  English  classes,  and  long  processing 
delays  have  all  conspired  to  keep  many  of  those  eligible  for  and  interested  in  naturalization 
from  actually  going  through  the  process.   Even  if  these  factors  were  to  change,  the  INS  is 
unable  to  keep  up  with  current  application  levels,  let  alone  increased  levels.    Some  advocates 
estimate  that,  if  the  over  9  million  immigrants  eligible  for  naturalization  were  to  apply,  it 
would  take  the  INS  50  years  to  process  their  applications." 

The  INS  interview  and  the  naturalization  examination  also  deter  many  would-be 
citizens.   Many  are  reluctant  to  go  through  the  process  unless  they  have  taken  English  and 
civics  classes,  which  are  in  short  supply.    Many  others  are  so  terrified  of  the  exam  and  the 
INS  interview  that  they  avoid  the  process  altogether."  While  the  INS  has  recently 
announced  its  plans  to  improve  the  process  somewhat,  these  plans  have  not  yet  been  fully 
outlined,  nor  have  funds  been  appropriated  to  fulfill  them. 
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VI.     CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Taken  together,  the  above  discussion  suggests  that  the  decisions  made  regarding 
financing  of  welfare  reform  must  ensure  that  benefits  will  not  be  restricted  for  any  segment 
of  the  poor  -  including  legal  immigrants.    In  particular,  the  National  Council  of  La  Raza 
urges  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to: 

•  Reject  financing  provisions  that  take  resources  away  from  one  group  of  low- 
income  Americans  to  pay  for  welfare  reform.   Paying  for  welfare  reform  in  part  by 
making  it  more  difficult  for  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  legal  immigrant  family 
members  of  U.S.  citizens  to  receive  Supplemental  Security  Insurance  (SSI)  threatens 
their  health  and  well-being,  and  may  exacerbate  poverty  among  immigrant 
communities  --  an  outcome  contrary  to  the  goals  of  welfare  reform.    Such  a 
proposition  creates  unnecessary  distinctions  among  the  f)oor  and  diminishes  the 
legitimacy  of  a  public  policy  aimed  at  reducing  the  nation's  poverty.    Moreover,  even 
steps  in  this  direction  —  including  the  Administration's  proposal  —  are  highly 
dangerous  in  that  they  legitimize  and  facilitate  increasingly  punitive  proposals.    We 
believe  that  if  such  proposals  go  forward,  the  fiindamental  welfare  reform  debate 
issues  will  be  obscured  by  tangential  immigration  discussions.   The  Hispanic 
community  is  eager  to  change  the  status  quo,  but  cannot  be  suppwrtive  of  any  efforts 
which  do  so  at  the  expense  of  other  vulnerable  populations  currently  receiving  public 
assistance. 

•  Firmly  respond  to  the  anti-immigrant  sentiment  and  negative  tone  of  the  welfare 
reform  debate.   Recent  floor  debates,  public  discussions,  and  media  reports  have 
blamed  a  host  of  social  and  economic  problems  on  immigrants  and  have  contributed 
to  anti-immigrant  sentiment.   Such  rhetoric  also  promotes  anti-Latino  feelings  as  well 
as  discrimination.    How  the  Congress  responds  or  does  not  respond  to  the  recent 
connections  between  welfare  and  immigration  is  extremely  important.    We  urge 
members  to  not  target  immigrants  and  to  voice  strong  opposition  to  proposals  which 
are  punitive,   harmful,  and  seek  to  scapegoat  Latinos  and  other  immigrants.  We  also 
encourage  members  not  to  add  to  the  divisive  debate  by  considering  such  misguided 
approaches. 

•  Consider  and  continue  to  seek  alternative  financing  options  for  welfare  reform 
that  protect  the  poor.   There  are  other  ways  to  finance  welfare  reform  which  are 
more  consistent  with  the  overall  goals  of  anti-poverty  strategies  and  which  would  not 
be  perceived  as  attacks  on  any  one  group.    For  example; 

Reduction  of  tax  subsidies  for  corporate  debt  financing; 

Taxation  of  gambling  profits  of  casinos;  and 

Increased  taxation  of  profits  earned  abroad  by  U.S.  corporations. 

Only  these  and  other  progressive  financing  options,  which  generate  revenue  from 
stable  sources,  should  be  considered. 

NCLR  shares  the  Committee's  concerns  and  interests.   We  are  eager  to  work  with 
you  to  ensure  that  welfare  reform  fairiy  and  adequately  provides  options  for  Hispanic  and 
other  poor  single  mothers,  and  is  financed  in  a  progressive,  balanced  way.   Thank  you  again 
for  the  opportunity  to  submit  a  statement  on  these  issues. 
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Church  World  Service 

475  Riv^rsice  Drve  lie*  "ortv  MY  ICIIS-OOSO 

IMM'GRATION  AND  REFUGEE  PROGRAM     EliiebeH  G  Ferrw,  Cireelw  Tel  (212)670-3300       Room  664 


SlAl EMf.M  1 0  IHt; I'RtSS 


FOR  rVIVfF.niATF.RKI.EASr: 
COiVTArT:  Jan*  I,owicld,  2 12/870-31  S3 


rWS/IRP  OPPOSrS  ANTI.n^MTORANT  MRASTTRKS  TN  WFJ-FARF,  REFORNf  PROPOSAL 

W'ashinglua  U.C.  August  9  -  As  (he  House  Ways  suui  Means  SubconuniUcc  held  hearings  kxlay  on 
transitional  assistance,  work,  the  role  of  the  state  in  welfare  reform  and  welfare  financing  is-sues.  the 
Church  World  iiurvice  Imniigialion  and  Ucluguc  I'rogram  (CWS/lKl')  announixd  (hal  it  opposes  eUbrts  by 
the  President  and  Congress  to  tiind  welfare  refonn  on  the  backs  of  legal  immigrants    CWS/IRP  calls  on 
ihe  President  and  Congress  to  review  its  wcUaie  relorm  proposab  and  find  an  allcnuxive  linancing 
mechanism  that  is  fair  to  all  United  States  residents 

"T  egal  immigrants  work,  pay  taxes  and  are  eligible  to  be  dratted  by  the  military  to  defend  the  I JS    Diit, 
under  the  new  welTare  n;loiin  proposals  put  forth  hy  (he  I'resident  and  members  of  Congress,  funding  will 
be  achieved  by  barring  those  legally  within  our  borders  access  to  temporary  support  when  they  fall  on  hard 
times."  stilled  Abigail  I'riee.  CWS/UU'  Washington  Represenlative.  "'Irealing  one  Amerieon  difleTenQy 
than  another  does  not  make  sense  and  is  unfair." 


CWS/ll<i'  raises  the  following  key  points; 

*  Tlie  President's  flnaiicin);  mechanism  is  inequitable 

Ihe  President  has  proposed  to  pay  for  a  sigtuileant  portion  of  his  welfare  reform  package  by 
denying  legal  immigrants  access  to  public  assistance  programs    Immigrants  pay  taxes  and  are,  in  tact,  an 
economic  benefil  (o  Ihe  country.  Howevei.  Ihe  I'resident  and  Congress  want  to  bar  (hem  Irom  accessing 
public  assistance  (irngrams 

*  Women  and  children  are  placed  at  risk 

by  extending  Ihe  deeming  period  from  three  years  to  five,  and  in  some  cases  until  citizenship, 
many  abused  women  and  children  will  be  forced  to  stay  with  then-  abuser    If  the  relationship  lietween  an 
immigrant  and  his  or  her  sponsor  beeonics  strained  or  severed,  Ihe  immigrant  is  still  dependent  on  that 
sponsor    This  often  leaves  vulnerable  people  with  no  where  to  turn  to  tor  assistance,  thus  tbrcing  them  to 
s(a\  wi(h  their  abuser,  turlhermorc.  the  proposal  will  likely  reduee  immuni^i'.ion  tales  among  immigrant 
children,  and  (imposed  cuts  in  Food  .Stamps  will  negatively  imiMct  the  health  and  nutrition  of  yoimg 
children. 

*  The  proposal  place^t  states  at  risk  of  liearing  the  costs 

Ihou^  (he  /Vdnurtistration's  prop<.>sal  elainvs  that  st^ilcs  will  be  allowed  lo  den>  legal  inunigranls 
access  to  state  welfare  programs,  many  state  constitutions  do  not  (tennit  this    Some  stales  with  "equal 
protection"  clauses  in  their  eonstitulions  cjuinot  diserimitule  against  individuals  baaed  on  their 
iininigraticn  status 
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TESTIMONY  PRESENTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  FAMILY  PLANNING 

AND  REPRODUCTIVE  HEALTH  ASSOCL\TION  ON  WELFARE 

REFORM  AND  FAMILY  PLANNING 

August  12,  1994 


Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Judith  DeSamo.  As 
President  of  the  National  Family  Plarming  and  Reproductive  Health  Association  (NFPRHA),  I 
am  pleased  to  present  this  testimony  on  the  issue  of  welfare  reform. 

NFPRHA  is  a  nonprofit  membership  organization  established  in  1 970  to  improve  and  expand 
the  delivery  of  voluntary  family  planning  and  reproductive  health  care  throughout  the  United 
States.   NFPRHA's  mission  is  1)  to  assure  that  every  pregnancy  and  every  birth  is  intended; 
2)  to  promote  reproductive  health,  and  3)  to  assure  that  every  individual  has  full  reproductive 
rights  and  access  to  needed  family  planning  services  and  information.   NFPRHA  represents 
the  entire  family  planning  community,  including  state  and  local  health  departments,  hospital- 
based  and  freestanding  clinics.  Planned  Parenthood  clinics,  and  family  planning  councils. 
Virtually  all  of  the  grantees  funded  under  Title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are 
members  of  NFPRHA.   Together,  they  provide  services  to  over  four  million  low-income 
women,  men  and  adolescents  at  more  than  four  thousand  clinics  nationwide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  NFPRHA  is  pleased  that  the  Administration's  welfare  reform  plan,  "The  Work 
and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994,"  has,  as  its  core,  the  recognition  of  the  adverse  health,  social, 
and  economic  consequences  of  teenage  childbearing.   Likewise,  we  are  gratified  that  the  bill, 
which  includes  some  positive  —  albeit  modest  —  provisions  which  could  increase  access  to 
family  planning  information,  education,  and  services. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  family  plaiming  has  long  been  recognized  for  providing 
extremely  important  and  cost-effective  services.    I  cannot  stress  enough  the  importance  of 
affording  all  women  the  ability  to  control  their  fertility.    If  often  has  a  major  empowering 
effect  on  an  individual's  life.   But  this  bill,  which  effectively  mandates  that  women  control 
their  fertility,  does  little  to  increase  access  to  the  contraceptive  services  that  are  a  prerequisite 
to  achieving  this  goal.   As  the  national  health  care  debate  enters  its  fmal  stage,  the  likelihood 
of  universal  access  to  affordable  health  care  —  including  universal  access  to  reproductive 
health  care  services  —  seems  to  grow  more  distant  by  the  minute.   Therefore,  we  must  point 
out  at  the  outset  the  fundamental  unreasonableness  of  a  welfjire  plan  which  holds  women 
accountable  for  controlling  their  fertility  while  relying  on  a  virtually  extinct  Administration 
health  care  proposal  to  assure  access  to  the  means  for  this  control  --  namely  universal  and 
affordable  access  to  contraceptive  services  and  supplies.   Therefore,  I  must  urge  you  and  your 
colleagues  to  take  affirmative  steps  to  assure  the  continuation  of  the  Title  X  family  planning 
system  and  to  significantly  increase  funding  for  this  beleaguered  program. 

Having  said  that  we  are  disappointed  that  the  Administration's  often  stated  commitment  to 
family  planning  —  without  the  programs  and  fimding  to  back  up  this  commitment  —  this  plan 
does  contain  some  positive  provisions.    We  support  the  provisions  which  will  require  and  that 
custodial  teen  parents  under  20  be  assigned  case  managers  who  facilitate  access  to  family 
planning  services   We  also  support  the  proposed  funding  for  community-based  adolescent 
pregnancy  prevention  programs,  comprehensive  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention 
demonstration  projects,  and  the  creation  of  a  national  clearinghouse  on  adolescent  pregnancy 
prevention. 

NFPRHA  is  pleased  that  the  bill  requires  States  to  assign  case  managers  to  each  custodial 
parent  receiving  AFDC  who  are  responsible  for  monitoring  progress  in  attending  school  and 
assisting  in  obtaining  appropriate  services  including  family  planning.   Current  research  clearly 
indicates  that  this  emphasis  on  individualized  counseling  is  well-placed.    However,  we  must 
emphasize  that  case  managers  need  to  be  both  knowledgeable  about  family  planning  and 
comfortable  with  the  topic  in  order  to  be  effective.    In  order  to  be  successful,  case  managers 
will,  in  most  cases,  need  specific  training  in  family  planning  order  to  effectively  assist  clients. 
The  need  for  such  training  through  evaluations  of  demonstration  projects  which  have,  in 
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theory,  provided  intensive  family  planning  counseling  have  often  failed  to  reduce  pregnancy 
rates  when  counselors  were  uncomfortable  discussing  family  planning  needs  and  practices  or 
lacked  sufficient  knowledge  of  family  planning  services. 

NFPRHA  also  supports  the  bill's  funding  for  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention  grants  to  fund 
school-linked  and  school  based  pregnancy  prevention  programs  targeted  to  adolescents  and 
their  families  in  high-risk  areas.  We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  focus  on  classroom 
instruction  and  mentoring  will  be  at  the  exclusion  of  service  delivery.    We  are  also  concerned 
that,  because  schools  will  be  the  focal  point  for  instruction,  that  many  of  the  programs  will 
not  reach  many  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  no  longer  enrolled  in  school. 

While  we  are  certain  that  these  provisions  are  well-intentioned  and  feel  that  they  could  prove 
successful  in  some  areas,  we  know  that  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  calls  for  a  national 
strategy  which  goes  far  beyond  the  program  envisioned  in  the  bill  ~  a  program  which  is 
limited  to  1 ,000  schools  and  a  handful  of  comprehensive  demonstration  projects. 

That  an  all-out  national  effort  is  imperative  is  borne  out  by  some  simple  statistics: 

♦  Over  a  five-year  period,  (1986-1991),  the  teenage  pregnancy  rate  for  15-19  year  olds 
rose  24  percent. 

♦  Each  year  more  than  1  million  teenagers  become  pregnant  and  over  one-half  give 
birth. 

♦  By  the  age  of  1 8,  1  in  4  teenage  women  will  become  pregnant  at  least  once. 

♦  Nearly  I  in  5  teenagers  who  experience  a  premarital  pregnancy  become  pregnant  again 
within  a  year. 

These  high  rates  of  teen  pregnancy  reflect  a  growing  trend  in  the  United  Stales  of  adolescents 
engaging  in  sexual  intercourse  at  younger  ages.   The  statistics  also  point  up  that  many  teens 
are  using  contraception  either  ineffectively,  inconsistently,  or  not  at  all  -  putting  them  at  risk 
for  both  unintended  pregnancies  as  well  as  sexually  transmitted  diseases.  These  statistics  are 
even  more  startling  when  compared  with  adolescent  pregnancy  rates  in  other  industrialized 
countries  —  which  are  less  than  half  of  the  U.S.,  despite  simileir  patterns  of  sexual  activity 
among  teens.    In  general,  these  differences  are  attributed  to  a  climate  that  is  more  accepting  of 
sexuality  in  general,  and  adolescent  sexuality  in  particular,  the  presence  of  media  which 
promote  use  of  contraception,  and  universal  access  to  health  care. 

While  some  recent  press  coverage  has  focused  on  those  pregnant  teens  who  genuinely  want  to 
bear  children,  research  consistently  indicates  that  a  far  greater  percentage  of  teenage 
pregnancies  are  unintended,  with  studies  estimating  the  percentage  of  unintended  births  at  an 
amazing  70-85  percent.   This  one  statistic  alone  points  out  the  immediate  need  for  sexually 
active  teens  have  affordable  and  easy  access  to  counseling  and  contraceptives. 

For  teens,  particularly  young  teens,  some  of  the  barriers  to  contraceptive  use  include  the 
following: 

♦  high  cost  of  health  care  in  general 

♦  lack  of  insurance  coverage  for  low  income  groups 

4  lack  of  knowledge  about  contraceptive  services  and  incorrect  impressions  of  the  health 

risks  and  benefits  of  various  contraceptives 

♦  bureaucracy  in  receiving  contraceptive  services 
4          concerns  about  confidentiality 
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♦  lack  of  transportation,  and 

♦  psychological  barriers,  including  a  reluctance  of  teens  to  admit  that  they  are  sexually 
active  or  a  belief  that  intercourse  must  be  spontaneous. 

It  is  only  by  addressing  and  resolving  myths  and  fears  about  sexuality  and  contraceptives  — 
and  by  providing  information  about  the  availability  and  location  of  affordable  services  —  that 
we  can  hope  to  reduce  the  current  level  of  adolescent  pregnancy  and  childbearing. 
Clearly,  if  our  main  focus  in  the  effort  to  prevent  teen  pregnancy  is  on  promoting  individual 
responsibility,  we  must  provide  young  people  with  the  tools  to  be  responsible  and  to  control 
their  fertility.    We  hope  that  projects  funded  by  the  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention  grants 
vrtll  emphasize  the  role  of  young  men  in  pregnancy  prevention  and  go  beyond  paternity 
establishment  and  condom  distribution.   These  programs  need  to  help  young  men  understand 
responsibility,  gain  knowledge,  have  access  to  family  planning  services,  and  learn  to 
communicate  with  young  women  in  a  respectful  manner. 

One  program  which  is  often  cited  for  its  success  with  younger  adolescents  is  "Postponing 
Sexual  Involvement,"  nm  by  Grady  Memorial  Hospital  in  Atlanta.   The  program  begins  with 
traditional  sexuality  education,  but  builds  on  this  curricula  by  bringing  in  older  teenagers  who 
put  on  skits,  lead  discussions,  and  facilitate  role-playing  to  help  teens  learn  how  to  resist 
social  and  peer  pressure  to  have  sex,  how  to  say  "no"  politely  and  effectively,  and  how  to  deal 
with  other  uncomfortable  situations.   The  program  director  attributes  its  success  to  the  scope 
of  the  classes  and  the  use  of  a  credible  role  model  to  convey  the  information.   For  teenagers 
who  don't  really  want  to  say  "no"  the  progrjun  stresses  down-to-earth  information  and  easy 
access  to  contraceptives.   This  one-on-one  involvement  combined  with  a  consistent  message 
appears  to  be  the  key  to  its  success. 

While  the  Grady  program  has  been  successful,  the  data  also  suggest  that  this  so-called 
"abstinence-plus"  approach,  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  delayed  sexual  activity,  is 
not  well  suited  to  older  teens,  most  of  whom  are  ah-eady  sexually  active.   Providing  age- 
appropriate  sexuality  education  means  that  educators  and  service  providers  recognize  that 
current  social  mores  dictate  that  sex  among  teens,  particularly,  older  teens,  is  a  widely 
accepted  phenomenon. 

School-based  education  and  skills-building  programs,  while  quite  successful  if  done  correctly, 
oflen  exclude  two  of  the  groups  most  in  need  of  education,  counseling,  and  health  services  -- 
out  of  school  teens  and  those  who  are  already  parents.   Teens  who  have  been  pregnant  once 
are  also  at  high  risk  for  repeat  pregnancies.   In  fact,  roughly  one  quarter  will  become  pregnant 
within  a  year  after  the  birth  of  their  first  child  and  half  will  become  pregnant  within  two 
years.   Prior  to  the  birth  of  a  second  child  the  vast  majority  of  teen  parents  use  some  form  of 
birth  control,  although  often  without  a  great  deal  of  success.   For  this  reason,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  focus  attention  on  increasing  the  consistency  and  effectiveness  of  contraceptive  use 
among  teenagers  who  do  not  want  to  become  pregnant. 

While  we  at  NFPRHA  recognize  that  access  to  family  planning  services  alone  will  not 
necessarily  translate  into  consistent  use  of  contraceptives,  it  is  nevertheless  a  prerequisite  to 
effective  fertility  control.   Research  demonstrates  that  programs  which  combine  education  and 
service  delivery  are  more  effective  than  when  either  approach  is  used  alone.   For  example,  a 
three-year  pregnancy  prevention  program  in  Baltimore  involving  high  school  students  tied 
basic  sexuality  education  to  easily  accessible  no-cost  clinical  services.   The  project  reported 
increased  contraceptive  use,  decreased  rates  of  pregnancy  and  delayed  initiation  of  sexual 
activity.     For  this  reason,  we  in  the  family  platming  community  are  disappointed  that  the  bill 
does  not  have  a  stronger  service  component  and,  in  fact,  merely  encourages  coordination  of 
prevention  programs  with  other  community  agencies,  omitting  any  explicit  reference  to  family 
plaiming  providers  or  family  planning  services.   This  necessary  and  obvious  linkage  to  family 
planning  services  is  only  required  for  the  5-7  comprehensive  demonstration  projects  to  be 
funded  --  projects  which  sotmd  promising,  but  £ire  too  limited  in  scope  to  have  a  national 
impact.   At  the  very  least,  we  hope  that  these  myriad  prevention  programs  can  be  evaluated 
quickly  and  that  any  insights  into  what  works  can  quickly  be  translated  into  large-scale  viable 
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programs  immediately. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  our  goal  of  assuring  that  every  pregnancy  is  intended 
is  to  ensure  that  teens  have  access  to  comprehensive  and  affordable  family  planning 
information  and  services.   Nor  can  we  afford  to  overlook  or  minimize  the  existence  of  the 
Title  X  system  of  family  planning  clinics,  a  national  network  of  over  4,000  clinics  which  have 
been  providing  culturally  competent,  confidential  and  comprehensive  reproductive  health 
services  to  low  income  men,  women,  and  adolescents  since  1970.    Because  clinics  provide 
services  for  free  to  individuals  under  100  percent  of  the  federal  poverty  level  and  on  a  sliding 
fee  scale  up  to  200  or  250  f)ercent  of  the  federal  poverty  level,  one  of  the  major  barriers  to 
contraceptive  use  —  the  high  cost  of  health  care  —  is  not  present.   The  system  is  also  utilized 
extensively  by  adolescents  ~  estimated  at  more  than  1.5  million  annually  -  because  of  the 
legal  requirements  that  services  be  confidential  and  that  only  the  adolescents  income  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  charges.   Most  importantly,  services  can  be  accessed  by 
teens  before  they  become  pregnant. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that,  while  we  support  a  number  of  the  pregnancy  preventing 
initiatives  included  in  the  Administration's  bill,  these  programs  can  only  succeed  in 
conjunction  with  a  national  program  which  guarantees  universal  health  insurance  and  covers  a 
full  range  of  reproductive  health  services.    We  can  also  not  afford  to  ignore  the  proven  track 
record  of  the  Title  X  program.    With  additional  funding,  Title  X  clinics  could  provide 
increased  outreach,  education,  and  direct  services  to  adolescents  at  risk  for  unintended  and 
unwanted  pregnancies  -  the  patients  which  they  have  been  serving  well  for  over  20  years. 

In  our  efforts  to  address  what  often  seems  like  an  intractable  problem,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  factors  such  as  poverty,  school  failure,  peer  influences,  parental  monitoring, 
and  aspirations  for  achievement  which  are  far  more  influential  incentives  for  early 
childbearing.   Despite  the  fact  that  these  conclusions  are  widely  accepted,  the  President's  bill 
includes  a  proposal  to  allow  states  the  option  to  deny  already  meager  benefits  to  women  who 
bear  additional  children  while  on  AFDC.    We  feel  that  this  policy  comes  dangerously  close  to 
being  coercive  and  reflects  the  erroneous  belief  that  additional  welfare  benefits  are  the  driving 
force  behind  women's  decisions  to  have  additional  children.   In  reality,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  effect  will  be  to  make  poor  families  even  poorer. 

Instead  of  relying  on  such  punitive  measures  as  "family  caps"  and  a  two-year  lifetime  limit  on 
benefits  to  dictate  what  are  inherently  complex  decisions,  we  need  a  sustained,  coordinated, 
commitment  to  comprehensive,  incremental,  and  long-term  pregnancy  prevention  programs 
from  communities,  educators,  religious  leaders,  parents,  teenagers  themselves.a  nd  the 
government.   There  are  no  easy  answers.    In  the  end,  only  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
reproductive  health  services,  including  a  program  of  education  ,  medical  and  counseling 
services,  will  help  young  people  stay  healthy  and  in  school,  reduce  poverty,  exposure  to 
HIV/ AIDS,  and  dependence  on  government  assistance. 


It  is  now  up  to  Congress  and  the  Administration  to  ensure  that  access  to  critical  family 
planning  information,  counseling,  and  services  is  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  "ending  welfare  as  we  know  it."   Common  sense  dictates  that  we  build  on  the  Title  X 
program  ~  a  program  which  has  been  extremely  successful  in  providing  outreach,  education, 
and   reproductive  health  services  to  low  income  Americans.     We  call  upon  you  to  support  a 
program  which  can  truly  assist  young  men  and  women  in  exercising  personal  responsibility  in 
a  cost-effective  manner. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  and  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
any  questions  you  may  have. 
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National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers 


Statement 

of  the 

National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers 

on 

The  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994 

(S.  2224/H.R.  4605) 

August  5,  1994 

The  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  (NSPB)  is  opposed  to  two  provisions 
of  President  Clinton's  welfare  refonn  proposal,  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of 
1994  (S.  2224/H.R.  4605).   We  are  opposed  lo  Section  667,  which  requires  states  to 
adopt  procedures  to  withhold  or  suspend  professional  and  other  licenses  of  individuals 
who  are  delinquent  in  their  child  support  obligations.   We  are  also  opposed  to  Section 
907,  which  extends  the  Superfund  corporate  environmental  income  tax  for  the  purpose 
of  Tmancing  welfare  refonn.   We  urge  Congress  to  exclude  Sections  667  and  907 
from  its  Tmal  version  of  welfare  reform  legislation. 

Tlie  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers  was  founded  in  1934  and  represents 
70,000  engineers  and  engineering  students  in  535  local  chapters  and  54  state  and 
territorial  societies.    NSPB  is  a  broad-based  interdisciplinary  society  representing  all 
technical  disciplines  and  all  areas  of  engineering  practice,  including  govermnent, 
industry,  education,  private  practice,  and  construction. 

License  Sanctions  (Section  667) 

Section  667  of  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994  (S.  2224/H.R.  4605)  requires 
the  states  to  adopt  procedures  to  withhold  or  suspend,  or  to  restrict  the  use  of 
professional  and  oilier  licenses  of  individuals  who  are  delinquent  in  their  child  support 
obligations.   While  we  strongly  support  federal  and  state  government  efforts  to  use 
enforcement  procedures  to  execute  court  judgements,  we  feel  that  the  license 
sanctions  mandated  by  Section  667  are  an  inappropriate  use  of  this  authority. 

Unfunded  Mandate  on  State  Govenmient 

By  mandating  that  the  states  adopt  license  sanction  procedures  (as  a  condition  for 
receiving  federal  fmancial  assistance),  Section  667  infringes  on  the  traditional 
prerogative  of  state  governments  to  regulate  professions  and  occupations.   We  are 
not  alone  in  this  sentiment.    In  fact,  several  members  of  the  U.S.  Connnission  on 
Interstate  Child  Support  expressed  similar  objections  to  license  sanction 
recommendations  that  were  included  in  its  Final  report  to  Congress.    Tliose 
Commissioners  appropriately  recognized  (hat  licensure  matters  were  withm  the 
province  of  stale  government.   Because  the  states,  not  the  federal  government,  operate 
the  licensing  programs,  they  are  in  a  better  position  than  is  the  federal  govenunent  to 
detennine  whether  license  sanctions  are  an  appropriate  enforcement  tool. 

Section  667  appears  to  be  premised  on  the  flawed  assumption  (hat  state  legislatures 
will  fail  to  adopt  license  sanction  procedures  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  federal 
government.   This  assumption  ignores  (he  fact  that  the  legislatures  of  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Iowa,  Maine,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
possibly  others  have  already  adopted  such  laws  and  that  other  states  are  also 
considering  similar  legislation,  without  any  mandate  from  the  federal  government. 
Section  667  smacks  of  inappropriate  federal  paternalism  particularly  because  the  states 
clearly  expressed  their  interest  in  considering  license  sanctions  long  before  the  federal 
government.    Enactment  of  Section  667,  therefore,  would  unnecessarily  aggravate 
'  tension  between  the  federal  government  and  the  states. 
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Furthermore,  enactment  of  Section  667  would  impose  an  unfunded  mandate  upon 
the  states,  as  the  legislation  does  not  propose  to  reimburse  the  states  for  the  cost  of 
implementing  the  federal  mandate.    Funds  for  implementing  the  federal  mandate  will 
have  to  come  directly  out  of  the  budgets  of  state  licensing  authorities.   This  will  result 
in  the  diversion  of  personnel  and  fmancial  resources  away  from  the  agencies'  other 
activities,  such  as  investigation  of  violations  of  and  enforcement  of  the  state  licensing 
statutes.   Adoption  of  Section  667  would,  therefore,  impede  the  licensing 
authoriti<>s'  ability  to  fulfill  their  primary  responsibility  of  protecting  the  public 
from  unscrupulous  or  incompetent  practitioners. 

Constitutional  Concerns 

We  also  believe  that  efforts  to  revoke,  limit,  or  disqualify  licensees  from  lawful 
practice  based  upon  non-practice  related  criteria,  as  proposed  by  Section  667,  are 
troublesome  on  constitutional  grounds  and  will  set  an  alarming  precedent  by 
placing  the  discretion  and  authority  to  determine  the  practice  qualirications  of 
licensed  professionals  outside  of  the  authority  of  the  appropriate  state  licensing 
board.   Among  our  concerns  in  this  regard  are  the  following: 

•  Non-practice  related  criteria  restrain  the  right  of  citizens  to  practice  a 
profession  by  creating  a  wholly  unrelated  and  aifoitrary  standard  by  which  one's 
fitness  to  practice  a  profession  is  judged; 

•  Non-practice  related  criteria  are  typically  vague  and  overly  broad  and  grant  too 
much  discretion  and  authority  to  enforcement  officials; 

•  Non-practice  related  criteria  are  applied  selectively  only  to  those  individuals 
required  to  hold  a  license  to  practice  a  profession,  thus  discriminating  against 
those  individuals;  and 

•  Non-practice  related  criteria  frequently  require,  under  penalty  of  law,  that  all 
seeking  licensure  or  renewal  make  self-incriminating  statements  or  face  flnes  or 
other  penalties. 

In  its  eagerness  to  adopt  "get-tough"  child  support  enforcement  approaches  that  grab 
headlines,  such  as  the  license  sanctions  proposed  in  Section  667,  Congress  and  the 
Administration  may  end  up  trampling  on  the  rights  of  states  and  individuals  in  the 
process.   We  recommend  instead  that  Congress  evaluate  the  numerous  other 
enforcement  provisions  contained  in  S.  2224/H.R.  4605  and  other  child  support 
enforcement  legislation  as  an  alternative  to  mandating  the  states  to  adopt  license 
sanctions.   We  are  confident  that  upon  closer  evaluation,  hcense  sanctions  will  prove 
to  be  a  tool  that  can  easily  be  left  to  the  states'  discretion  compared  to  other  more  far- 
reaching  proposals  in  which  a  federal  role  is  more  appropriate. 

Superfund  Corporate  Environmental  Income  Tax  (Section  907) 

Section  907  of  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994  (S.  2224/H.R.  4605)  extends 
the  Superfund  corporate  environmental  income  (CEI)  tax  into  1998  for  the  purpose  of 
fmancing  welfare  reform.   The  CEI  tax  is  currently  scheduled  to  expire  in  1995. 

We  strongly  beUeve  that  taxes  imposed  for  a  specific  purpose,  such  as  the  CEI  tax, 
should  be  directed  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  imposed.    If  the  purpose  for  the  tax 
no  longer  exists,  then  it  should  be  repealed  rather  than  redirected  to  other  non-related 
programs.    Accordingly,  it  is  our  position  that  any  revenues  generated  by  extension 
of  the  CEI  tax  or  the  special  excise  taxes  on  p^roleum,  hazardous  chemicals,  and 
selected  imported  substances,  should  continue  to  be  directed  to  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Superfund. 
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Tliese  special  taxes  were  imposed  on  industry  and  corporations  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  hazardous  waste  remediation.   Diversion  of  revenues  generated 
from  the  Superfiind's  component  taxes  to  fmance  welfare  reform  or  other  non- 
Superfiind  purposes  is  a  violation  of  the  understanding  on  which  the  tax  was  agreed  to 
by  the  public,  the  private  sector,  and  Congress.    Any  change  in  the  Superfund  tax 
structure  that  would  jeopardize  the  nation's  ability  to  address  its  lingering  hazardous 
waste  problems  is  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 


We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  comments  on  the  Work  and  Responsibility 
Act  of  1994  and  look  forward  to  continuing  to  provide  assistance  to  Congress  as  it 
develops  comprehensive  welfare  reform  legislation.  Thank  you  for  considering  our 
views. 

Further  information  on  this  position  can  be  obtained  by  contacting  Bob  Reeg  in  the 
NSPE  Government  Relations  Department  at  703/684-2873. 
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Introduction 

The  Navajo  Nation  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  submit  comments  on  H.R. 
4605,  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  (the  "Act")  of  1994.   We  view  this  welfare 
reform  plan  as  a  positive  step  toward  improving  welfare  programs  and  assisting 
current  welfare  recipients  with  real  opportunities  to  become  self-sufficient.    In  that 
regard,  the  Navajo  Nation  supports  the  general  concepts  of  the  welfare  reform 
plan;  however,  we  have  several  concerns  with  provisions  that  impact  the  Navajo 
Nation. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  Act,  many  programs  and  incentives  for  welfare 
recipients  and  the  respective  welfare  programs  and  organizations  such  as  WORK 
are  concentrated  on  metropolitan  areas  that  have  existing  welfare  systems  and 
work  programs.   The  Act  assumes  that  many  rural  areas,  like  American  Indian 
reservations  and  Alaska  Native  villages,  provide  necessary  infrastructure  and 
employment  options.   Indian  reservations  experience  high  unemployment  rates  that 
are  two  or  three  times  higher  than  the  national  unemployment  average.   The  high 
unemployment  rate  on  Indian  reservations  contributes  to  the  increase  and 
dependency  on  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  ("AFDC")  programs. 
Indian  tribes  or  Alaska  villages  experience  limited  access  to  welfare  benefits 
provided  through  the  state  and  to  tribal  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  ("JOBS") 
program.   In  many  instances,  the  eligibility  requirements  for  JOBS  and  transitional 
assistance  deters  many  eligible  AFDC  recipients  from  using  their  AFDC  benefits  for 
basic  living  expenses.   These  AFDC  recipients  seek  alternative  welfare  resources, 
such  as  the  Navajo  Nation  General  Assistance  (a  tribal  welfare  program  that 
provides  limited  cash  assistance),  depleting  the  Indian  tribe's  General  Assistance 
resource  and  denying  financial  assistance  to  those  Ineligible  for  AFDC. 

Background  of  the  Navajo  Nation 

The  Navajo  Nation  is  the  largest  Indian  tribe  in  the  United  States.   With  over 
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220,000  enrolled  members  (constituting  more  than  thirteen  percent  of  all  Indians), 
the  Navajo  Nation  spans  more  than  17  million  acres  within  the  states  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah  (36  percent  of  all  Indian  lands  in  the  lower  48  states). 
Comparable  in  size  to  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  a  rural 
population  density  of  about  six  persons  per  square  mile.   The  median  age  is  19 
years  of  age.   The  Navajo  population  also  is  growing  twice  the  national  rate. 

Like  most  American  Indian  reservations,  we  are  affected  by  problems 
associated  with  a  seriously  depressed  economy.    Fiftv-six  percent  of  Navajo 
families  live  below  the  poverty  level  and  our  unemployment  rate  Is  thirtv-six 
percent  to  more  than  fiftv  percent,  depending  on  the  season.    Our  per  capita 
Income  averages  $4.106  annually  in  comparison  to  the  United  States  per  capita 
income  of  $19,082. 

These  uncommon  characteristics  coupled  with  major  obstacles  that  Navajo 
AFDC  recipients  experience  when  attempting  to  leave  welfare  are  enough  to 
disillusion  many  from  seeking  employment.    Among  the  obstacles  that  Navajo 
AFDC  recipients  encounter  are:    (1)  limited  employment  opportunities;  (2)  lack  of 
housing,  transportation  and  child  care  services;  (3)  alcohol  and  substance  abuse 
problems;  (4)  limited  training  opportunities;  (5)  low  or  minimal  wages;  and  (6)  other 
disincentives  for  working.    Combinations  of  these  difficulties  have  discouraged 
AFDC  recipients  to  relinquish  their  benefits  and  enroll  in  the  Navajo  Nation  General 
Assistance  ("NN  GA")  program.   The  NN  GA  is  a  last  resort  for  limited  cash 
assistance  but  many  former  AFDC  recipients  are  the  clients.    Under  these 
circumstances,  qualified  AFDC  recipients  deplete  NN  GA  resource  and  the 
demanding  requirements  of  AFDC  benefits  discourages  many  qualified  Navajo 
AFDC  recipients  from  participating  in  the  AFDC  programs.    Subsequently,  Navajos 
ineligible  for  AFDC  are  unable  to  receive  financial  assistance  from  NN  GA. 

Limited  Employment  Opportunities: 

The  Navajo  Nation  and  Indian  country,  in  general,  experience  massive 
infrastructure  deficiencies,  geographic  isolation  and  perhaps  the  most  disinvested 
areas  in  the  United  States.    Currently,  the  Navajo  economy  is  experiencing  a  huge 
amount  of  economic  leakage  that  is  directly  attributable  to  community 
disinvestment  and  high  unemployment  rates.    More  than  §700  million  dollars  per 
year  escape  to  neighboring  border  towns  which  serve  as  regional  shopping  centers 
for  Navajos.    Many  Navajos  are  forced  to  travel  long  distances  to  border  and 
metropolitan  communities  such  as  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  and  Phoenix,  Arizona 
for  employment  and  to  purchase  most  of  their  basic  goods,  including  food, 
clothing,  vehicles,  equipment,  and  the  like.    Important  services  such  as  automobile 
repair,  laundry  facilities,  and  recreational  opportunities  are  also  predominately  found 
in  outlying  communities.   This  translates  into  a  loss  of  jobs  for  Navajo  communities 
and  an  increase  in  the  economy  for  the  off-reservation  border  towns  and 
metropolitan  areas. 
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Lack  of  Housing.  Transportation,  and  Child  Care  Services: 

Sonne  Navajos  are  either  unemployed  or  work  part-time  in  a  seasonal 
capacity.   Although  some  individuals  struggle  to  maintain  a  part-  or  full-time  job, 
the  lack  of  housing,  transportation  and  child  care  services  in  many  cases  prevents 
and  usually  deters  people  from  steady  employment.   On  Indian  reservations, 
adequate  housing  units  and  regular  public  transportation  service  like  city  bus  and 
metro  lines  do  not  exist.   Carpooling  also  becomes  a  hinderance  more  than  an 
economical  method  to  conserve  energy  and  lessen  travel  expenses.   Irregular  work 
hours,  harsh  weather  conditions  and  an  unreliable  vehicle  add  to  the  already 
depressed  circumstances  to  maintain  a  minimum  wage  job  that  does  not  provide 
sufficient  income  to  finance  living  expenses  for  a  single  person  or  parent.    For 
these  reasons,  many  individuals  find  it  easier  to  remain  on  welfare.   Further,  the 
harsh  economic  conditions,  many  Navajo  people  experience,  undermines  their  self 
esteem  and  may  lead  them  into  substance  and  drug  abuse. 

Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse: 

The  Navajo  Nation's  unusually  high  alcoholism  rate  prevents  many 
individuals  from  maintaining  a  full-time  job.    IHS  nor  the  tribe  offers  sufficient  long- 
term  substance  abuse  rehabilitation  services.   The  Navajo  Nation  is  attempting  to 
coordinate  funding  for  substance  abuse  rehabilitation  services  and  offer  a 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  service  for  the  reservation  communities.   These 
services  will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  assist  through  and  after 
their  recovery  period. 

Limited  Trainina  Opportunities: 

The  lack  of  employment  coupled  with  the  high  illiteracy  rate  of  the  Navajo 
people  provides  a  particularly  difficult  environment  to  obtain  training  and 
employment  for  those  individuals  who  want  to  develop  their  occupational  or 
academic  talents.     Available  training  opportunities  on  the  Navajo  reservation  center 
on  manual  labor  like  painting  jobs  that  are  usually  temporary  and  low  pay.   The 
Navajo  Nation  recognized  the  need  to  develop  welfare  recipients  work  abilities  by 
offering  training  opportunities.   The  Navajo  Nation  has  contracted  with  the  private 
and  public  sector  to  obtain  work  positions  that  would  train  AFDC  clients  but  those 
limited  positions  vary  with  the  seasons,  especially  with  construction  and 
renovation. 

Low  or  Minimal  Waoes: 

Many  jobs  on  the  Navajo  reservation  are  minimum  wage  and  are  short 
seasonal  employment.   The  income  received  from  minimum  wage  jobs  do  not  cover 
adequate  living  expenses  for  a  single  person  or  parent.   AFDC  clients  are  also 
denied  the  opportunity  to  build  their  work  history  for  further  employment 
opportunities.    Under  these  types  of  circumstances,  many  people  view  welfare 
benefits  as  the  best  alternative  because  work  is  unstable  on  the  reservation.   As  a 
result,  welfare  applications  increase. 
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Disincentives  for  Work: 

The  sole  provider  of  a  family  attempts  to  support  the  family  by  working  but 
often  experiences  disincentives  for  working.   A  typical  AFDC  recipient  attempting 
to  find  permanent  employment  has  access  to  other  welfare  benefits  like  food 
stamps,  child  care  services,  and  support  services  which  are  helpful  but  there  are 
times  when  extra  financial  assistance  is  necessary  like  for  housing  and 
transportation.    Several  Navajo  AFDC  clients  often  seek  financial  assistance  for 
housing  and  receive  it  but  they  are  always  determined  ineligible  to  receive 
continued  AFDC  benefits.   This  is  not  uncommon  especially  for  many  single  Navajo 
mothers.   These  AFDC  clients  adhere  to  stringent  welfare  guidelines  to  receive 
benefits,  yet  these  same  guidelines  that   protect  the  program  from  fraud  and 
abuse,  usually  prevents  individuals  from  working  to  Improve  their  social  and 
economic  position.   Nevertheless  they  are  often  sanctioned  by  the  program  whose 
goal  is  to  move  them  off  welfare  and  into  an  permanent  job. 

Welfare  Reform 

The  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  established  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic 
Skills  ("JOBS")  training  program  under  Title  IV-F  of  the  Social  Security  Act.   The 
Navajo  Nation  operates  its  own  JOBS  program  through  the  Navajo  Department  of 
Employment  and  Training  ("NDET").    NDET  supervises  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  ("JTPA")  program  which  assists  the  tribal  JOBS  program,  through  contracts, 
by  placing  tribal  AFDC  recipients  in  WORK  assignments  or  positions.   The  Family 
Support  Act  requires  tribal  organizations,  in  coordination  with  state  welfare 
agencies,  to  operate  a  program  that  would  provide  educational,  employment  and 
training  opportunities  for  Navajo  recipients  of  AFDC.   These  state  agencies  provide 
tribal  AFDC  recipients  transitional  services  such  as  child  care  and  Medicaid  during 
program  participation.   The  transitional  child  care  and  medicaid  services  require 
much  reporting  and  deadlines  that  are  burdensome  to  AFDC  recipients. 

Currently,  tribal  JOBS  program  is  funded  through  federal  allocations  to  states 
that  are  directed  to  provide  necessary  funding  to  tribal  JOBS  programs.    However, 
in  many  cases  the  state  and  tribal  JOBS  programs  fail  to  serve  the  tribal 
beneficiary,  who  usually  is  a  single  Navajo  mother  with  children.   These  Indian 
children  suffer  directly  from  lost  services  because  the  single  Navajo  mother  fails  to 
report  in  a  timely  manner  and  loses  her  welfare  benefits.   Without  AFDC  eligibility, 
she  jeopardizes  other  benefits  that  contribute  to  the  meager  welfare  of  the  family 
like  commodity  food  items  and  child  care  services.   This  is  a  common  occurrence 
on  the  Navajo  reservation. 

The  tribal  JOBS  program  targets:     young  Navajo  parents  without  a  high 
school  education,  a  parent  who  has  been  on  AFDC  over  three  years,  and/or  a 
person  who  is  within  two  years  of  ineligibility  of  welfare  benefits  because  the  age 
of  the  youngest  child  ultimately  ends  benefits  for  families  depending  on  welfare 
resources  to  sustain  their  subsistence.   The  program  provides  specific  activities  to 
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include  education,  vocational  training,  individual  and  group  job  search,  job 
readiness  and  job  development.   In  addition,  NDET  operates  the  tribal  JOBS 
program  in  the  five  Agencies  (service  areas)  of  the  Navajo  Nation  with  satellite 
offices  in  Indian  Wells,  Arizona,   Aneth,  Utah  and  Pueblo  Pintado,  New  Mexico. 
The  JTPA  Agency  Directors  oversee  the  tribal  JOBS  field  service  delivery  in 
conjunction  with  the  JTPA  program. 

The  tribal  JOBS  program  operates  on  a  two  year  approved  plan  with  one 
year  to  obligate  funds  and  the  next  year  to  liquidate  obligations.  In  FY'94,  the 
grant  award  is  $1,752,666.  The  number  of  persons  served  this  FY'94  is  955. 
AFDC  caseloads  of  Navajos  by  States  are  as  follows: 


Arizona 

4,103 

New  Mexico 

3,080 

Utah 

259 

Colorado 

52 

TOTAL 

7,494 

In  the  first  quarter  (for  the  period  October  1,  1993  through  December  31, 
1994)  the  tribal  JOBS  program  served  784  participants,  of  which  123  are  enrolled 
in  GED  classes,  67  are  enrolled  in  Post  Secondary,  29  participate  in  a  Self-initiated 
education/training  activity,  30  participate  in  vocational  training  activities,  19 
actively  participate  in  job  search  activities,  21  are  employed  in  a  JTPA  work 
position  and  the  remaining  490  tribal  AFDC  recipients  are  awaiting  enrollment  in 
JOBS  or  JTPA  activities.   The  progress  made  this  quarter  is  as  follows:     three 
participants  received  their  GED,  21  participants  completed  Adult  Basic  Education, 
10  participants  completed  vocational  training,  and  17  recipients  received  job 
placements.    1 1 6  AFDC  participants  failed  to  comply  with  requirements  of  the 
program  and  are  in  a  conciliation  process. 

A  number  of  non-Navajos,  who  are  American  Indians,  were  determined 
ineligible  for  AFDC  benefits  because  tribal  JOBS  program  does  not  receive  funding 
for  these  American  Indians.   As  a  result,  they  are  ineligible  to  participate  in  the 
Navajo  Nation  JOBS  program.   These  American  Indians  have  either  married  a 
Navajo  spouse  or  live  on  the  Navajo  reservation.   They  are  finding  it  very  difficult  to 
find  a  decent  job  and  are  barred  from  tribal  JOBS  program  on  the  Navajo 
reservation.   The  expanded  tribal  JOBS  programs  will  lift  the  existing  barriers  to 
benefits  that  others  receive,  which  Navajo  Nation  favors. 

The  Navajo  Nation  supports  increased  funding  of  tribal  JOBS  programs 
because  the  program  positively  impacts  welfare  rolls  as  outlined  above  in  tribal 
JOBS  participation  and  success  rate.   The  tribal  JOBS  program  is  an  agency  that 
advocates  mandatory  participation  requirements  in  education,  training,  and 
employment.   The  welfare  reform  plan  also  authorizes  a  portion  of  tribal  JOBS 
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grants  to  continue  Public  Service  Employment  ("PSE"),  which  differs  from  the 
Community  Work  Experience  Program.   The  PSE  grants  provide  Indian  communities 
funds  to  temporarily  provide  private  sector  jobs  and  places  tribal  JOBS  recipients  in 
a  work  assignment  or  position,  providing  work  experience. 

Additionally,  the  provision  in  the  Act  that  would  permit  limited  spending  of 
tribal  JOBS  allocation  on  economic  development  projects  allows  flexibility.   The 
funding  could  be  used  as  seed  money  for  small  business  development  such  as 
micro-enterprises  and  self-employment  ventures.   This  is  one  avenue  toward  self- 
sufficiency  but  some  tribal  JOBS  participants  still  require  transitional  assistance 
provided  to  all  JOBS  participants. 

Transitional  Assistance 

Under  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988,  AFDC  recipients  generally  have 
greater  access  to  transitional  assistance;  however,  transitional  assistance  for  many 
tribal  recipients  seems  very  difficult  to  obtain  and  time  consuming.    As  a  result 
many  tribal  recipients  forego  the  transitional  services  and  utilize  the  IHS  for  health 
services  and/or  seek  child  care  services  independently  thus  jeopardizing  the 
continued  funding  source  of  transitional  assistance.   The  reporting  requirements 
and  time  period  for  reports  are  extremely  tedious  that  tribal  recipients  lack  the 
educational  patience  to  report  and  funding  for  transportation  expenses  to  report  on 
the  transitional  services  utilized.   Further,  retroactive  provisions  do  not  exist  to 
prevent  lose  of  benefits  once  an  AFDC  client  applies  for  transitional  benefits. 

Medicaid: 

Access  to  Medicaid  is  an  important  service  for  many  JOBS  recipients, 
although  tribal  JOBS  recipients  rely  on  Indian  Health  Service  ("IHS").    IHS  is  the 
only  health  care  provider  on  Indian  reservations  and  the  most  convenient  health 
care  provider  available.    However,  the  reporting  requirements  of  Medicaid  are 
demanding  on  AFDC  and  JOBS  recipients  that  many  participants  fail  to  report 
health  care  services,  thus,  IHS  loses  reimbursement  collections  that  would 
supplement  health  care  services  provided  to  Indian  people,  including  AFDC  clients 
that  qualify  for  transitional  services. 

IHS  does  not  have  a  stable  or  adequate  funding  base,  it  uses  the  third  party 
reimbursement  collections  such  as  Medicaid  to  enhance  the  quality  of  health  care 
services  provided.   IHS  loses  the  potential  income  to  deliver  health  care  services  to 
Navajos  and  other  Indians.   The  surrounding  Indian  tribes  use  the  Navajo  Area  IHS 
("NA  IHS")  health  care  facilities  because  their  IHS  facilities  lack  funds  to  continue 
providing  health  care  services  and  often  refers  patients  to  the  NA  IHS  facilities. 
The  NA  IHS  does  not  receive  funding  for  services  rendered  to  Indians,  residing 
outside  the  Navajo  reservation.    NA  IHS  attempts  to  accommodate  all  individuals 
seeking  health  care  services  but  is  limited  by  severe  underfunding  and  numerous 
patient  case  loads. 
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The  Medicaid  reporting  requirements  for  AFDC  recipients  should  be  revisited 
to  ensure  that  all  who  qualify  for  Medicaid  benefits  receive  it  and  those  facilities 
allowed  to  collect  Medicaid  reimbursement  receive  their  fair  share  of 
reimbursements.   The  strict  Medicaid  reporting  requirements  paralyze  the  existing 
health  care  services  and  deny  health  care  services  to  many  other  Navajo  people 
that  need  health  care  services,  as  is  the  case  with  transitional  child  care  services. 

Child  Care  Services: 

As  indicated  in  the  beginning,  a  large  portion  of  the  Navajo  population  is 
under  the  age  of  18.   Child  care  services,  family  care  center,  and  recreation  centers 
are  extremely  limited  on  the  reservation.   Existing  child  care  facilities,  those  serving 
children  ages  0-5  years,  are  short  staffed  and  child  care  facilities  need  renovation. 
The  Navajo  Nation  has  three  tribal  operated  child  care  facilities  in  Chinle  and  Fort 
Defiance,  Arizona  and  Shiprock,  New  Mexico.   Five  small  independent  child  care 
facilities  exist  throughout  the  reservation.   All  these  child  care  centers  conform  to 
state  and  tribal  licensing  because  they  receive  both  state  and  tribal  funding  for 
operation  and  maintenance. 

On  a  more  interesting  note,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  entered  into  a  pilot 
program  with  the  "Save  the  Children  Federation,"  an  organization  based  in  Gallup, 
New  Mexico.   The  pilot  program:    (1)  identifies  family  day  care  providers  for  those 
tribal  recipients  who  do  not  meet  the  child  care  income-eligibility  criteria  scheduled 
by  the  states  and  (2)  serves  as  a  training  and  employment  model  for  tribal  AFDC 
recipients  interested  in  child  care.  This  is  one  of  the  programs  that  has  been 
implemented  on  the  reservation  and  is  successfully  recruiting  family  day  care 
providers,  formerly  AFDC  recipients.   The  Navajo  Nation  is  also  seeking  alternative 
means  to  expand  its  child  care  services,  family  care  centers  and  recreation  centers 
that  would  assist  children  and  tribal  recipients. 

Additionally,  the  Navajo  Nation,  NDET  and  the  state  of  New  Mexico 
authorized  the  NDET  to  operate  a  child  care  guarantee  program  through  referrals  by 
tribal  JOBS.  The  Navajo  Nation  opted  to  contract  with  New  Mexico  for  accessible 
and  manageable  child  care  services  that  would  allow  welfare  clients  to  receive 
timely  child  care  services.   This  program  allows  NDET  and  its  corresponding  child 
care  office  to  authorize  payments  directly  to  the  child  care  provider.    The  Navajo 
Nation  would  like  to  contract  with  the  states  of  Utah  and  Arizona  for  a  similar 
program.   This  program  provides  employment  opportunities  and  independence  for 
the  Navajo  Nation  to  operate  child  care  programs.   Many  Indian  tribes  throughout 
the  country  view  these  two  Navajo  Nation  child  care  programs  as  model  programs 
they  would  like  to  implement. 

Direct  funding  of  child  care  grants  to  Indian  tribes  will  save  time  and  funding 
that  could  be  used  to  finance  child  care  services  or  facilities  on  Indian  reservations. 
More  importantly,  Indian  tribes  will  have  more  opportunities  to  invest  in  developing 
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a  comprehensive  child  care  services  for  Indian  children  and  spend  less  time  on 
reporting  to  the  states  on  the  child  care  initiatives  the  tribe  is  considering.   These 
programs  are  timely  considering  that  the  Navajo  population  is  growing  at  twice  the 
national  average. 

Work 

Currently,  states  and  Indian  tribes  operate  on-the-job  training,  work 
supplementation  and  community  work  experience  programs  as  part  of  the  JOBS 
program.    Indian  tribes  have  implemented  the  PSE  program  that  assigns  tribal  JOBS 
participants  to  a  mandatory  work  activity.   The  PSE  program  creates  temporary 
work  assignments  for  welfare  recipients  but  this  program  is  not  permanent  work 
that  will  sustain  a  single  person  or  parent  or  eliminate  dependency  on  welfare.   To 
end  the  cycle  of  welfare  dependency,  most  Indian  reservation  will  have  to  invest  in 
economic  development  projects  that  will  capture  lost  revenue  financing  border 
town  businesses  and  redirect  the  revenue  in  business  or  private  businesses  located 
on  the  reservation.     Further,  the  time  limits  place  on  AFDC  recipients  is  biased 
because  it  sanctions  AFDC  participants  on  Indian  reservations  where  there  is  simply 
few  jobs. 

The  Navajo  Nation  is  researching  potential  employment  opportunities  for  its 
people.   Among  some  of  these  projects  are  family  day  care  providers  and  home 
health  aides.   The  Navajo  Nation  has  invested  in  family  day  care  providers  for  child 
care  services  and  is  attempting  to  meet  the  demands  for  child  care  providers  on  the 
Navajo  reservation.   The  family  day  care  provider  program  was  made  possible  with 
the  assistance  of  "Save  the  Children  Federation."   The  program  provides 
employment  for  tribal  JOBS  participants  and  reinvests  in  the  reservation 
community.   However,  the  funding  for  this  program  is  limited  and  requires  more 
funding. 

The  Navajo  Nation  is  also  researching  the  possibility  of  employing  home 
health  aides  who  would  assist  elderly  and  sick  persons  residing  in  the  community 
or  deep  in  the  reservation.   This  home  health  aides  are  helpful  links  to  the 
reservation  communities  that  do  not  have  a  hospital  and  little  access  to  physicians. 
Moreover,  the  health  aid  is  familiar  with  the  culture  and  language.    Many  traditional 
Navajo  people  readily  receive  home  health  aides  than  a  complete  stranger,  like  the 
doctor  who  is  usually  non-Navajo.    Like  the  family  care  provider  program,  funding 
for  this  program  is  limited  if  any  at  all. 

Role  of  States  in  Welfare  Reform 

Currently,  the  Navajo  Nation  receives  funding  for  welfare  benefits  from 
AFDC  which  is  provided  through  the  states.   The  states  as  well  as  the  Navajo 
Nation  administer  their  respective  JOBS  programs.   Indian  tribes,  including  the 
Navajo  Nation,  would  like  the  flexibility  of  carrying  out  the  following  functions:    (1) 
determining  referral  status  of  tribal  JOBS  participants,  (2)  providing  secondary 
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reviews  and  hearings  on  issues  specifically  related  to  tribal  JOBS  or  WORK 
participation,  and  (3)  providing  supplemental  benefits  such  as  housing  allowances 
to  AFDC  clients  participating  in  educational  or  vocational  training  programs. 

For  example,  a  Navajo  mother  applies  for  AFDC  benefits  and  obtains  JOBS 
funding  that  allows  her  to  continue  her  education  in  Arizona.    She  moves  to 
Phoenix,  Arizona  to  attend  school  but  has  found  extreme  difficulties  in  acquiring 
housing.   The  school  she  is  enrolled  is  assisting  her  in  finding  housing  meanwhile 
her  and  her  children  are  homeless.   She  has  also  missed  the  first  days  of  classes. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Navajo  mother  requests  tribal  financial  assistance 
for  housing.   The  tribal  JOBS  or  JTPA  will  award  her  the  necessary  funds  to 
acquire  housing  but  these  funds  are  counted  as  additional  income  to  the  financial 
assistance  received  by  AFDC  or  JOBS.     Subsequently,  the  mother  will  lose  her 
AFDC  eligibility  and  continued  welfare  benefits  such  as  JOBS,  transitional 
assistance,  and  supplemental  funding.   This  is  common  for  many  people 
participating  in  the  tribal  JOBS  program.   Yet  these  unfortunate  circumstances 
prevent  the  Navajo  mother  from  leaving  welfare  and  perpetuates  dependence  on 
welfare  benefits. 

In  other  cases,  a  Navajo  tribal  JOBS  participant  is  lost  in  the  shuffle  of 
papers  and  referral  period;  consequently,  they  are  denied  continued  welfare 
benefits.   As  in  the  case  above,  since  the  Navajo  mother  has  left  the  reservation 
for  educational  purposes,  tribal  JOBS  would  have  to  refer  her  case  to  the  state  of 
Arizona,     Arizona  then  evaluates  her  case.    By  that  time,  the  referral  period  has 
expired  and  the  individual  loses  welfare  benefits  and  experiences  continued 
difficulties  or  is  denied  services  because  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
determining  referral  status.   The  lost  AFDC  benefits  prevents  many  from 
participating  in  education  opportunities  or  training  programs,  located  far  from  the 
Navajo  reservation.   The  Navajo  Nation  strong  believes  that  the  regulations  be 
amended  to  waive  AFDC  requirements  that  regards  tribal  funding  for  housing  as 
additional  income.   The  AFDC  system  should  not  sanction  individuals  that  are 
honestly  working  toward  independence  and  self-sufficiency. 

Financing 

Currently,  tribal  JOBS  programs,  WORK  programs  and  transitional  services 
receive  their  funding  from  state  welfare  agencies.   This  presents  several  problems 
for  the  Navajo  Nation  because  it  is  located  in  three  states  and  collects  funding  for 
its  program  from  three  states.     It  is  understandable  that  many  states  and  Indian 
tribes  conflict  on  the  number  of  eligible  Indian  AFDC  recipients  because  the  states 
put  up  matching  funds  for  the  JOBS,  WORK  and  transitional  assistance  programs 
and  Indian  tribes  do  not.     Additionally,  the  state  neglects  to  include  those  non- 
enrolled  tribal  members  that  are  Indian  who  have  a  Navajo  spouse  or  live  on  the 
Navajo  reservation.   Many  of  these  non-Navajos  experience  discrimination  by  the 
State  and  the  tribe. 
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The  Navajo  Nation  appreciates  the  current  financing  in  the  Act  but  is  very 
concerned  with  the  funding  level  of  the  tribal  JOBS  program.   It  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  two  percent  will  adequately  finance  those  existing  tribal  JOBS 
programs  and  the  newly  approved  tribal  JOBS  programs  as  well  as  the  child  care 
services  for  the  tribal  JOBS  programs,  WORK,  and  transitional  services.   We 
request  that  the  funding  formula  be  revisited  and  keep  in  mind  that  many  Indian 
tribes  will  apply  for  tribal  JOBS  programs  which  requires  a  start  up  cost,  training, 
and  operation.   These  initial  start-up  costs  could  impede  funding  resources  to 
existing  tribal  JOBS  programs. 

The  Navajo  Nation  plans  to  provide  detailed  comments  on  financing  issues  as 
welfare  reform  is  further  considered.   We  look  forward  to  Congress'  continued 
efforts  to  resolve  present  welfare  matters. 

Conclusion 

Welfare  reform  that  includes  an  expanded  tribal  JOBS  program  will  benefit 
the  Navajo  people;  however,  the  few  job  opportunities  available  on  the  reservation 
will  be  hindered  by  the  time  limits  and  reporting  requirement  of  transitional 
assistance  and  underfunding  of  the  welfare  programs  the  Navajo  tribe  operates  and 
administers.   The  Navajo  Nation  has  invested  much  resources  in  economic 
development,  unfortunately,  all  those  persons  seeking  jobs  do  not  receive 
employment.    However,  economic  incentives  like  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Incentive 
("EITC")  and  tribal  housing  assistance  would  assist  both  AFDC  and  tribal  welfare 
participants,  if  it  is  not  included  as  additional  income.   We  look  forward  to  changes 
of  laws  and  regulations  that  will  help  AFDC  recipients  who  receive  the  EITC  and 
tribal  housing  assistance  to  continue  their  educational  or  vocational  training. 

In  the  spirit  of  self-determination,  the  Navajo  Nation  welcomes  the 
opportunity  to  administer  the  Navajo  Nation  JOBS  program.  The  Navajo  Nation  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  effectively  operate  its  JOBS  program  and  identified  the 
many  obstacles  that  the  Navajo  AFDC  and  JOBS  clients  experience  while  on 
welfare.   We  would  like  the  flexibility  to  customize  welfare  to  better  serve  the 
clients  and  move  them  through  the  welfare  system  to  a  permanent  job.   As  in  the 
child  care  examples  given  above,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  actively  sought  out  funding 
and  programs  that  will  meet  demands  for  child  care  services  and  will  provide 
employment  and  training  for  AFDC  clients  and  other  people  on  the  Navajo 
reservation.    Herein  are  only  some  examples  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Navajo 
Nation,  we  are  actively  researching  and  implementing  new  programs  to  effectively 
serve  the  Navajo  people. 

The  Navajo  Nation  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  welfare 
reform.   The  Navajo  Nation  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  on  welfare  reform  and  its  impact  on  Indian  country  especially  to 
the  Navajo  Nation. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MICHAEL  J.  DOWLING 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  provide 
testimony  concerning  the  Administration's  welfare  reform 
legislation  and  its  financing  provisions.   President  Clinton  and 
members  of  Congress  have  made  a  commitment  to  reforming  the 
nation's  welfare  system.   New  York  State  applauds  this  effort  and 
shares  the  vision  to  change  the  system  from  one  focused  on  cash 
support  and  eligibility  determination  to  one  that  promotes  self- 
support,  family  life,  and  parental  responsibility. 

New  York  is  pleased  that  the  general  themes  and  principles 
embodied  in  the  President's  bill  are,  on  the  whole,  consistent 
with  New  York's  welfare  reform  philosophy  and  initiatives.   These 
include  the  emphasis  on  AFDC  as  a  transitional  benefit, 
individual  responsibility,  rewarding  work,  a  focus  on  job 
placement,  expanded  child  care  and  improvement  of  child  support 
enforcement.   New  York  State,  too,  has  been  moving  ahead  in  each 
of  these  areas  to  change  how  the  welfare  system  operates. 

New  York's  Jobs  FIRST  initiative  is  predicated  on  the  tenet 
that  the  best  way  to  help  those  in  need  is  to  connect  them  to  the 
labor  force  as  quickly  as  possible.   In  its  first  phase,  the 
program  seeks  to  divert  people  from  the  welfare  system  by: 
providing  emergency  one-time  assistance;  helping  people  access 
SSI  or  veterans  benefits;  helping  people  access  other  income 
supports  such  as  child  support;  or  providing  immediate  job  search 
and  participation  in  job  readiness  training,  or  referral  to 
transitional/permanent  employment  if  the  applicant  is  job  ready. 

Those  who  do  become  recipients  of  AFDC  will  undergo  a 
comprehensive  assessment  after  which  an  individualized  self- 
sufficiency  plan  will  be  developed.   Participants  will  be 
expected  to  engage  in  training,  work  experience  and  educational 
activities.   In  addition,  the  program  focuses  on  parental 
responsibility  by  strengthening  paternity  establishment. 

Supporting  families  as  they  leave  the  welfare  system  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  Jobs  FIRST.   New  York  will  continue  to 
support  families  as  they  leave  welfare  by  expanding  the  Child 
Assistance  Program  (CAP),  New  York's  award-winning  welfare  reform 
demonstration  project  which  has  proven  to  be  effective  in  getting 
people  off  welfare  and  keeping  them  off.   CAP  provides  incentives 
to  work  and  encourages  parental  responsibility  through  child 
support.   In  addition,  the  State  has  instituted  a  new  state 
Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  and  has  begun  to  develop  a  partnership 
between  the  government  and  the  business  community  to  create  jobs 
for  welfare  recipients. 

While  we  support  reform  of  the  current  welfare  system  and 
generally  support  the  President's  efforts,  we  have  concerns  with 
the  bill  as  introduced.   My  comments  will  focus  primarily  on  the 
financing  provisions  and  will  touch  briefly  on  the  program  issues 
in  anticipation  of  an  additional  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
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policy  and  program  Issues  of  the  welfare  reform  debate. 

Two  major  financing  provisions  in  the  bill  —  the  cap  on 
Emergency  Assistance  funding  and  the  extension  of  deeming  — 
would  have  a  disproportionately  negative  effect  on  New  York 
State. 

Cap  on  Emergency  Assistance  (Ek)    Funds 

This  financing  mechanism  has  significant  cost  implications 
for  the  State  because  of  New  York's  large  EA  program.   EA  funds 
finance  crisis  assistance,  homeless  and  child  welfare  activities, 
and  will  serve  as  an  important  funding  stream  for  diverting  entry 
to  the  welfare  system  under  New  York's  Jobs  FIRST  proposal.  The 
federal  government  has  been  encouraging  states  to  engage  in  a 
broader  range  of  prevention  activities  under  EA  such  as  child 
welfare  and  homeless  assistance  activities.   In  New  York,  the 
majority  of  the  State's  EA  claims  are  related  to  prevention 
activities,  particularly  those  related  to  child  welfare  services. 
The  State  also  provides  emergency  housing  services  for  families, 
and  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  EA  is  used  to  pay  for  emergency  housing  in  hotels. 

New  York  has  been  very  effective  in  helping  serve  families 
in  crisis  by  maximizing  its  EA  claims  within  the  scope  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  policy  directives.   It  is 
important  to  point  out  that  the  majority  of  EA  claims  are  now  in 
the  child  welfare  area  not  welfare  hotel  as  is  commonly  believed. 
The  State  expects  that  incurred  costs  for  1993  could  be  as  much 
as  $300  million.   Other  states  have  also  begun  to  spend  down  more 
federal  funds  under  this  progreua,  some  faster  than  others.   It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Administration's  proposal  to  cap  EA 
stems  from  concerns  about  anticipated  growth  rather  than  the 
legitimacy  of  claims. 

The  Administration  bill  sets  an  aggregate  national  cap  on 
spending.   Funds  would  be  allocated  to  states  based  on  a  weighted 
factor  of  two  expenditures  —  (1)  state  spending  on  EA  in  FY  '94 
and  (2)  total  AFDC  expenditures.   The  cap  would  be  weighted 
towards  the  first  factor  with  a  90-10  percent  split  between  the 
factors  in  the  first  year,  then  80-20  etc.  until  the  cap  was 
weighted  100  percent  towards  factor  (2)  ten  years  out.   In 
addition,  a  hold  harmless  clause  would  be  built  into  the  proposal 
so  that  no  state  would  receive  less  than  what  it  was  paid  by  the 
federal  government  for  1991  claims.   Depending  on  how  the  statute 
is  interpreted  in  regulation  with  respect  to  the  hold  harmless 
clause,  New  York  could  receive  anywhere  from  $181  million  down  to 
$49  million.   This  is  substantially  less  than  our  anticipated 
claims  in  future  years  and  a  serious  threat  to  our  EA  program. 

In  addition  to  the  negative  cost  implications  for  the  State, 
the  provision  to  cap  AFDC  emergency  assistance  funds  would 
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clearly  place  the  vulnerable  populations  receiving  these  services 
at  risk.   The  State  does  not  believe  that  this  vital  source  of 
assistance  payments  should  be  cut  to  enhance  other  assistance 
activities  under  welfare  reform. 

Finally,  this  proposal  would  also  hamper  our  ability  to 
effectively  divert  people  from  seeking  public  assistance.   A  key 
component  of  New  York's  Jobs  FIRST  strategy  will  be  attempting  to 
divert  entry  into  the  welfare  system  by  offering  emergency,  one- 
time assistance.   It  is  our  belief  that  this  type  of  assistance 
will  frequently  serve  as  the  "hand-up"  rather  than  the  "hand- 
out" that  many  have  spoken  of.   New  York  assumes  that  better  use 
of  emergency  assistance  will  ultimately  serve  to  decrease  the 
number  of  cases  coming  on  to  the  rolls,  and  will  therefore  be  a 
major  cost-saving  initiative.   A  cap  on  EA  funding  will  seriously 
jeopardize  this  initiative. 

Delay  Access  to  SSI.  Food  Stamps  and  AFDC  for  Non- 
Citizens  by  Extending  the  Income  Deeming  Period 

New  York  State  has  serious  concerns  about  any  proposals 
which  eliminate  or  limit  benefits  for  legal  immigrants.   We 
recognize  that  there  are  several  proposals  to  limit  benefits  to 
legal  immigrants  under  Congressional  consideration  which  are  more 
onerous  than  the  Administration's  deeming  proposal. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  still  concern  with  these  provisions. 

In  determining  eligibility  of  a  non-citizen  for  public 
assistance  benefits,  the  income  of  the  sponsor  is  considered  and 
deemed  available  for  the  support  of  the  immigrant  for  a  three- 
year  period.   Under  most  circumstances,  this  results  in  the 
ineligibility  of  the  immigrant  for  benefits  because  his/her  care 
is  assumed  to  be  assured  by  the  sponsor.   Congress  recently 
extended  temporarily  the  deeming  period  for  SSI  to  five  years. 
The  Administration  bill  would  permanently  extend  the  deeming 
period  for  SSI,  Food  Stamps  and  AFDC  to  five  years,  and  until 
citizenship  for  immigrants  with  sponsors  earning  above  the 
national  median  Income. 

Any  extension  of  the  deeming  period  translates  into  an 
increased  burden  to  the  Home  Relief  program,  the  State's  General 
Assistance  program.   Since  the  sponsors'  affidavits  of  support 
are  not  enforceable,  the  State  has  no  ability  to  ensure  that  the 
immigrant  will  not  become  a  public  charge  or  to  recover  its 
losses.   According  to  the  Administration,  this  provision  would 
not  result  in  shifting  costs  to  states  because  the  legislation 
would  give  states  the  authority  to  impose  similar  deeming 
requirements  in  their  general  assistance  programs.   However, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  this  will  provide  relief  to  the  states 
given  the  Supreme  Court  decision  Graham  v.  Richardson.  403  U.S. 
365  (1971)  and  more  recent  cases  such  as  El  Souri  v.  State  of 
Michigan  Department  of  Social  Services.  429  Mich.  203  (1987), 
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which  provide  that  a  state  or  locality  may  not  exclude  persons 
from  participating  in  its  welfare  program  on  the  basis  of  lawful 
alienage.   Even  if  it  did,  given  New  York's  particular  legal  and 
Constitutional  issues,  the  State  nevertheless  would  remain 
financially  obligated.   As  you  may  know,  New  York's  Constitution 
requires  the  State  to  provide  for  the  needy.   Furthermore,  as  a 
result  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in  Minlno  and  Ruiz  v. 
Perales.  79  NY2d  883  (1993)  should  a  sponsor  renege  on  his 
responsibility  to  provide  for  the  immigrant,  the  State  is 
required  to  provide  for  the  immigrant.  The  state's  preliminary 
analysis  suggests  this  provision  could  cost  the  State  as  much  as 
$50  million  per  year. 

Putting  aside  the  fiscal  implications  of  the  deeming 
provision,  questions  remain  regarding  the  impact  on  the  Immigrant 
community  and  the  appropriateness  of  denying  public  assistance  to 
legal  Immigrants . 

The  federal  government  determines  immigration  policy,  and 
federal  decisions  have  resulted  in  increased  admissions  of 
immigrants  and  refugees  over  the  past  decade.   The  federal 
government  should  maintain  its  obligation  to  assist  these 
individuals  when  they  fall  upon  hard  times. 

While  I  have  been  asked  to  comment  specifically  on  the 
financing  options,  there  are  quite  a  range  of  policy/programmatic 
issues  of  concern,  particularly  where  the  policy  does  not  take 
into  account  the  special  circumstances  of  states.   Some  of  these 
issues  include  paternity  establishment  requirements  and 
penalties,  caps  on  discretionary  deferrals  and  extensions  of  the 
time  limit,  performance  standards  and  penalties,  and  job 
creation.   I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  these  and 
other  program  issues  in  more  detail  in  the  future. 

One  specific  issue  to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  your 
attention  is  the  status  of  state  welfare  reform  initiatives, 
particularly  New  York's  award-winning  Child  Assistance  Prograjn 
(CAP) .   The  Administration  bill  allows  states  the  option  to 
operate  certain  demonstrations  without  waiver  authority.   CAP  is 
not  included  in  this  category  and  given  the  success  of  the 
program  and  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  Administration's 
goals,  the  State  believes  it  should  be  an  option  in  any  welfare 
reform  legislation  Congress  passes. 

CAP  helps  children  escape  poverty,  by  providing  incentives 
for  increasing  the  contributions  made  by  the  absent  parent 
(through  child  support)  and  the  custodial  parent  (through 
earnings) ,  and  supplementing  Income  as  necessary.   Unlike  AFDC, 
CAP  supplementation  of  earnings  can  continue  until  the  family  is 
out  of  poverty.  CAP  encourages  single  mothers  to  work,  by 
assuring  that  their  increased  earnings  will  mean  greater 
household  income.   Unlike  AFDC,  which  generally  reduces  benefits 
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by  a  dollar  for  each  dollar  of  earnings,  CAP's  benefit  reduction 
rate  is  much  lower,  only  10  percent  for  earnings  below  the 
poverty  level.   In  addition,  CAP  encourages  custodial  parents  to 
obtain  child  support  orders.   The  CAP  program  is  built  on 
intensive  case  management,  simplified  reporting  requirements  and 
procedures,  and  respect  for  the  participant.   A  rigorous, 
independent  evaluation  of  CAP  conducted  by  Abt.  Associates  Inc. 
found  the  program  to  be  cost-neutral. 

While  Congress  works  to  develop  a  blueprint  for  national 
reform,  New  York  urges  the  continued  practice  of  state 
experimentation  in  welfare.   A  national  welfare  reform  strategy 
should  build  on  the  successes  of  the  states.   It  should  reward 
work,  require  responsibility  and  promote  self-sufficiency,  all 
within  the  context  of  an  equitable  partnership  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  states.   Any  federal  legislation 
should  provide  state  flexibility  and  adequate  federal  financial 
support,  without  shifting  costs  to  the  states.   While  instituting 
certain  new  program  ideas,  welfare  reform  legislation  should 
improve  the  current  system  and  build  on  its  successes.   We  hope 
to  work  closely  with  you  in  the  months  ahead  as  you  develop 
legislation  to  reform  the  welfare  system.   Thank  you. 
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Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority 


August  22,  1994 


Janice  Mays 

Chief  Counsel  &  Staff  Director 

Committee  on  Ways  &  Means 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

1102  Longworth  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Ms.  Mays: 

The  following  statement  is  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  printed 
record  of  the  August  9th  hearing  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources  on  Welfare  Reform  bill  financing  issues. 

The  New  York  State  Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority  (MTA) 
opposes  the  inclusion  in  the  Welfare  Reform  bill  of  the  section 
which  extends  and  expands  Federal  Railroad  Administration  User  Fees 
(Section  908  of  the  Administration's  bill) .  The  MTA  system 
includes  the  nation's  two  largest  commuter  rail  systems,  MTA  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  and  MTA  Metro-North  Railroad. 

These  Federal  Railroad  Administration  (FRA)  "fees"  were  an  anomaly 
of  the  1990  Budget  Reconciliation  Act,  enacted  quickly  without 
Congressional  hearings  and  little  scrutiny.  Unfortunately,  in 
1990,  there  was  no  attention  paid  to  the  fact  that  tax-supported 
passenger  railroads,  such  as  public  state  and  local  commuter 
railroads  and  Amtrak,  would  also  be  charged  the  "fees".  MTA 
believes  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  apply  the  "fees"  to 
public  entities. 

The  1990  law  requires  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  to 
administratively  set  the  level  of  fees  each  year  to  offset  part  of 
its  annual  appropriations,  although  the  fees  go  into  the  General 
Treasury  and  are  not  dedicated  to  FRA  functions.  The  section  now 
in  the  Welfare  Reform  bill  both  extends  and  expands  the  fees  to  pay 
for  yet  additional  FRA  budget  items. 

Furthermore,  the  entire  structure  of  these  "fees"  is  flawed  and 
highly  discriminatory  to  commuter  rail  operations.  The  fees  are 
set  by  FRA  (at  a  level  to  cover  their  own  budget)  by  a  formula  that 
includes  the  number  of  employee  hours  as  a  determining  factor. 


The  agencies  of  the  MTA  New  York  City  Transit      MTA  Long  Island  Bus  MTA  Bridges  and  Tunnels 

Metropolitan  Transportation  Auttiority         MTA  Long  Island  Rail  Road     MTA  Metro-North  Railroad       MTA  Card  Company 

Peter  E  Stangl.  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
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As  a  result,  since  commuter  operations  have  proportionately  more 
employees  than  freight  railroads  due  to  passenger  and  ticket 
handling  requirements,  we  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  fees. 

According  to  the  March,  1994,  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
report  on  this  fee  (based  on  1992  figures)  ,  all  public  commuter 
rail  systems  together  paid  over  $1.5  million  (4.8%  of  total).  Of 
that  amount,  the  New  York  MTA  commuter  entities  paid  almost  half. 
Amtrak  was  charged  over  $1.6  million  (5.2%  of  total). 

The  MTA  requests  either:  (l)  That  the  FRA  fees  section  be  deleted 
from  the  bill  entirely,  thus  allowing  the  fees  to  expire  October  1, 
1995,  as  scheduled,  or  (2)  that  an  exemption  be  provided  for  public 
tax-supported  passenger  entities  (see  attached) . 

The  MTA  urges  this  problem  be  corrected  in  the  current  legislation 
while  the  fee  amounts  are  small  in  terms  of  the  federal  budget, 
before  future  £«6  iiacreases  make  the  ability  for  correction  too 
difficult. 


?eter  E.  Stangl 

Chairman  and 

Chief  Executive  Officer 

cc:   Hon.  Charles  Rangel 

Hon.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 

\attachment 


Amendment  providing  for  an  exemption  for  public  tax-supported 
passenger  railroads  from  the  FRA  User  Fees. 

In  the  Administration's  Welfare  Reform  bill,  Section  908, 
Federal  Rairoad  Administration  User  Fees,  after  the  words 
"Fees  established  under  this  section  shall  be  assessed  to 
railroads  subject  to  this  chapter",  add  except  commuter 
authorities  and  the  National   Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 
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WRITTEN  STATEMENT  OF 

NOW  LEGAL  DEFENSE  AND  EDUCATION  FUND' 

ON  WELFARE  REFORM 

by  Martha  F.  Davis 
Senior  Staff  Attorney 

Before  tbe 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

August  9,  1994 

There  is  no  doubt  that  federal  welfare  programs  need  reform,  and  that  many  components 
of  the  Administration's  proposal,  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994  (H.R.  4605)  -  i.e.. 
enhanced  job  training,  child  support  and  childcare  -  represent  important  steps  in  the  right 
direction.  However,  Administration  proposals  such  as  (1)  the  Child  Exclusion  state  option;  (2) 
two-year  limits  on  job  training  and  education;  and  (3)  mandating  that  teen  mothers  live  at  home, 
fail  to  acknowledge  the  realities  of  life  on  welfare  or  the  economic  barriers  to  leaving  welfare. 
This  testimony  will  focus  on  these  three  proposals  and  will  demonstrate  that  none  of  them 
constitutes  sound  social  pwlicy  in  light  of  the  goals  of  welfare  and  welfare  reform. 

L   Child  EJcclusion 

The  Child  Exclusion  is  a  program  that  eliminates  incremental  benefit  increases  of  $30 
to  $100  per  month  for  children  bom  on  welfare.  President  Clinton's  welfare  bill  (H.R.  4605) 
would  allow  Child  Exclusion  programs  as  a  state  option. 

The  underlying  goal  of  Child  Exclusion  programs  is  to  discourage  women  receiving 
AFDC  from  having  children.  However,  considerable  social  science  data  already  indicates  that 
reducing  benefits  will  not  achieve  this  goal.  Further,  the  Child  Exclusion  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  AFDC  program,  i^,  to  support  poor  children.  Instead,  Child 
Exclusion  programs  adopt  an  approach  to  addressing  poverty  that  will  increase,  rather  than 
alleviate,  hardship  of  poor  families.  Rather  than  providing  necessary  services,  job  training 
opportunities,  education,  adequate  child  support  enforcement  and  transitional  benefits  to  poor 
families  and  individuals,  the  Child  Exclusion  denies  incremental  benefit  increases  that  are  needed 
to  raise  an  additional  child  at  a  bare  subsistence  level. 

A.   Myths 

Instead  of  data,  the  Child  Exclusion  program  rests  on  myths  about  welfare  recipients. 
In  fact,  as  set  out  below,  social  science  data  indicates  that  the  Child  Exclusion  program  will  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  f)oor  women's  childbearing  decisions.  In  addition,  the  Child  Exclusion 
program  raises  significant  legal  issues  that  Congress  would  be  irresponsible  to  ignore. 

Child  Exclusion  measures  are  fueled  by  five  "myths"  about  welfare  families: 

^         Myth:   AFDC  families  are  generally  large  to  begin  with. 


'  NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund  is  a  legal  advocacy  organization  committed  to 
protecting  women's  rights.  A  separate  organization  from  the  National  Organization  for  Women, 
NOW  LDEF  was  founded  by  members  of  NOW  in  1970.  NOW  LDEF  is  a  national  leader  in 
efforts  to  ensure  that  AFDC  and  other  anti-poverty  programs  help  women  and  their  families 
move  up  and  out  of  poverty  without  violating  their  rights  to  privacy,  equal  protection,  due 
process,  and  other  legal  protections  accorded  all  Americans.  In  particular,  NOW  LDEF  chairs 
the  Child  Exclusion  Task  Force,  a  coalition  of  neariy  100  diverse  organizations  opposed  to 
"chilo  exclusion"  proposals  that  would  eliminate  AFDC  benefits  for  children  bom  on  welfare. 
That  coalition,  which  includes  pro-choice  and  pro-life  groups,  children's  rights,  civil  rights  and 
women's  rights  organizations,  and  religious  groups,  is  committed  to  defeating  welfare  reform 
proposals  that  include  a  child  exclusion  component.  A  copy  of  the  Task  Force's  letter  to 
members  of  Congress  and  a  list  of  the  Task  Force  membership  is  attached. 
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Reality:  Welfare  recipients  average  less  than  two  children  per  family.'  Since 
in  order  to  qualify  initially  for  AFDC,  a  family  must  have  at  least  one  child,  most 
AFDC-recipient  families  have  no  more  than  one  additional  child  after  they  begin 
receiving  public  assistance  benefits. 

Significance:  This  certainly  undercuts  any  assertion  that  the  additional 
incremental  benefit  increase  is  acting  as  an  incentive,  or  that  its  elimination  would 
act  as  a  disincentive  to  childbirth.' 

♦  Myth:  Women  on  welfare  want  more  children  and  get  pregnant  because  of  this. 

Reality:  Social  welfare  analysts  and  scholars  consistently  repon  that  the  great 
majority  of  pregnancies  among  women  on  AFDC  are  unintended.*  Further,  not 
only  are  fertility  rates  of  AFDC  recipients  lower  than  those  of  the  general 
population,  but  the  longer  a  woman  remains  on  AFDC,  the  less  likely  she  is  to 
give  birth.' 

Significance:  Unintended  pregnancies  are  unresponsive  to  any  attempt  to  control 
childbirth  through  an  incentive  structure. 

♦  Myth:     Women  have  more  children  in  order  to  get  additional  incremental 
benefits. 

Reality:  According  to  a  study  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  "welfare  simply  does  not  appear  to  be  the  underlying  cause 
in  the  dramatic  changes  in  family  structure  of  the  past  few  decades. "' 

Significance:  If  the  level  of  benefits  does  not  influence  childbearing  decisions, 
then  a  Child  Exclusion  incentive  structure  would  not  control  childbirth. 


'  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Sources  of  Support  for  Adolescent  Mothers  44  (1990). 

'  SS  Mark  Rank,  Living  on  the  Edge:  The  Realities  of  Welfare  in  America  72-76  (1994) 
(comparative  studies  indicate  that  the  national  childbearing  rate  for  women  on  welfare  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  for  the  general  population,  even  when  rates  are  demograpiiically 
standardized;  additionally,  logistic  regression  analysis  indicates  that  the  longer  a  woman  remains 
on  welfare,  the  less  likely  she  is  to  give  birth);  Gregory  Acs,  The  Impact  of  AFDC  on  Young 
Women's  Childbearing  Decisions.  14,  21  (The  Urban  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.,  1993) 
(receipt  of  AFDC  has  a  "quite  modest"  impact  on  first  births  and  out-of-wedlock  births,  while 
other  factors,  such  as  education  and  demographic  characteristics,  significantly  affect  women's 
childbearing  decisions;  further,  the  impact  of  supplemental  AFDC  for  additional  children  on  the 
decision  to  bear  such  children  is  "statistically  insignificant");  William  J.  Wilson  &  Kathryn  M. 
Neckerman,  "Poverty  and  Family  Structure,"  in  Sheldon  H.  Danziger  &  Daniel  H.  Weinberg, 
eds. ,  Fighting  Poverty:  What  Works  and  What  Doesn't  249  (1986)  (comprehensive  studies  reveal 
no  relationship  between  receipt  of  welfare  and  pregnancy;  in  fact,  several  studies  indicate  that 
welfare  recipients  are  less  likely  to  get  pregnant  than  non-recipients). 

*  David  Ellwood,  Poor  Support:  Poverty  in  the  American  Family  72  (1988)  (80  percent  of 
teenage  mothers  report  that  pregnancy  was  not  wanted);  William  J.  Wilson,  The  Truly 
Disadvantaged  78-79  (1987)  (citing  studies  conducted  by  Placek  and  Hendershot  that 
demonstrated  "women  on  welfare  .  ..  were  significantly  less  likely  [than  women  not  on  welfare] 
to  desire  an  additional  pregnancy"). 

'  Mark  R.  Rank,  Fertility  Among  Women  on  Welfare:  Incidence  and  Determinants.  54  Am. 
Soc.  Rev.  296,  299-301  (1989)  (these  findings  hold  true  even  when  the  figures  are  standardized 
for  age,  children,  marital  status,  race,  or  education). 

'  David  Ellwood  &  Mary  Jo  Bane,  The  Impact  of  AFDC  on  Family  Stnicture  and  Living 
Arrangements.  (Working  Paper  No.  92A-82,  1984).  S^  also  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Source  of  Support  for  Adolescent  Mothers  43  (1990)  ("[s]tudies  of  the  effects  of  AFDC  on  the 
fertility  of  female  teenagers  find  no  evidence  that  benefit  levels  encourage  childbearing"); 
William  J.  Wilson,  The  Truly  Disadvantaged  77-81  (1987). 
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♦  Myth:   Women  are  "at  fault"  for  additional  births. 

Reality:  Both  men  and  women  are  responsible  for  procreation,  and  women 
should  not  be  blamed  for  additional  births. 

Significance:  This  is  a  stereotype  that  effectively  exempts  male  parents.  Child 
Exclusion  plans  would  deny  AFDC-recipient  parents  (about  90  percent  of  whom 
are  women)  and  their  children  additional  need-based  benefits,  while  imposing  no 
sanction  whatsoever  on  non-custodial  parents  (about  90  percent  of  whom  are 
men). 

♦  Mytli:   AFDC  recipients  are  a  burden  to  taxpayers  because  of  their  reliance  on 
public  assistance. 

Reality:  Government  spends  money  through  tax  policy  as  well  as  through  direct 
grants.  Through  tax  benefits,  the  government  provides  taxpayers  with  a 
significant  amount  of  money  with  the  birth  of  a  second  child.  The  following  table 
shows  the  additional  savings  provided  for  a  second  child,  through  the  tax 
exemption,  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  and  Child  Care  Credit. 


Income 

Amt.  Saved 

10,000: 

1,578 

20,000: 

1,305 

30,000: 

978 

60,000: 

1,166 

125,000: 

1,362 

260,000: 

1,450 

There  are  additional  substantial  tax  savings  through  exemptions  for  the  state 
income  taxes. 

Significance:  This  stereotyjje,  used  to  denounce  AFDC  recipients,  hides  the  fact 
that  middle  income  families  also  receive  benefits  that  increase  with  family  size. 

Incremental  benefit  increases  do  not  "reward"  recipients,  but  instead  are  necessary  to 
assist  families  and  children  in  living  at  basic  subsistence  levels.  The  expenses  for  household 
goods,  clothing,  transportation  and  recreation  (none  of  which  are  covered  by  any  public 
assistance  programs)  are  several  times  the  total  benefit  increase  given  in  any  state.  See  Thomas 
Espenshade,  Investing  in  Children  52,  table  14  (1984).  In  addition,  food,  shelter,  fuel  and 
utilities  (a  fraction  of  which  may  be  covered  by  public  assistance  payments)  add  additional  costs 
well  beyond  the  benefit  increase  for  a  child.  In  sum,  the  incremental  benefit  increases  given  to 
additional  children  cover  only  a  small  portion  of  actual  costs,  and  simply  provide  no  economic 
"incentive"  for  AFDC  recipients  to  have  children. 

B.    Legal  Problems  with  Child  Exclusion  Programs 

President  Clinton  apparently  decided  to  permit  a  state  option  because  of  several  states' 
interest  in  adopting  a  Child  Exclusion  program.  However,  a  Child  Exclusion  program  has  gone 
into  effect  on  a  large  scale  in  only  one  state,  New  Jersey.'  New  Jersey's  program  applies  to 
children  bom  after  August  1,  1993.  On  December  1,  1993,  NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund,  Legal  Services  of  New  Jersey  and  the  ACLU  of  New  Jersey  filed  suit  in  federal  district 
court  charging  that  the  Child  Exclusion  law  violates  several  federal  statutes  (such  as  the  duty  to 
provide  assistance  to  all  eligible  individuals,  42  U.S.C.  602(a)(10);  the  duty  to  provide  equitable 
treatment,  45  C.F.R.  233.10(a)(1);  protections  of  human  subjects,  42  U.S.C  §  3515b;  and 
protections  attaching  to  research  involving  pregnant  women  and  fetuses,  45  C.F.R.  §  46.201  el 


'  Wisconsin  is  piloting  an  expierimental  Child  Exclusion  program  in  two  counties.  Georgia 
has  received  a  waiver  to  implement  such  a  program,  but  is  not  scheduled  to  begin  the  program 
until  1995.  Arkansas  has  also  received  a  waiver;  its  Child  Exclusion  program  affects  children 
conceived  after  July  I,  1994,  none  of  whom  have  yet  been  bom. 
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SeaJ.  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  the  New  Jersey  Constitution.  Relaxing  federal 
standards  and  permitting  additional  states  to  adopt  the  Child  Exclusion  is  inappropriate  pending 
resolution  of  these  significant  legal  issues. 

C.   Alternatives  to  Punitive  Proposals 

In  considering  welfare  reform,  the  ultimate  goal  must  be  not  simply  to  move  clients  off 
welfare,  but  to  move  people  out  of  poverty.  Study  after  study  has  demonstrated  that  cutting 
benefits  is  not  an  effective  anti-poverty  strategy.  The  experiences  of  European  social  welfare 
programs  as  well  as  successful  programs  in  the  United  States  demonstrate  that  the  most  effective 
anti-poverty  strategy  is  one  that  provides  families  and  individuals  with  adequate  services  and 
income  support  to  cushion  poverty  and  enable  the  transition  from  public  assistance  to  work. 

It  is  useful  to  look  at  the  results  of  cross-national  studies  comparing  income  support 
programs  in  Canada,  Austria,  Sweden,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  According  to  a  report  by  the  Joint  Center  for  Political  and  Economic  Studies,  each 
of  these  countries  did  a  better  job  of  cushioning  pwverty  than  did  the  United  States,  even  though 
the  United  States  had  steadier  economic  growth  and  lower  unemployment  rates  than  most  of 
Europe.  Compared  to  their  counterparts  in  other  countries  with  more  generous  programs,  poor 
families  in  the  United  States  lived  further  below  the  poverty  line  and  were  less  likely  to  escape 
from  poverty  after  one  year.  Joint  Center  for  Political  and  Economic  Studies,  Poverty. 
Inequality  and  the  Crisis  of  Social  Policy  (1991).  S^  also  Rebecca  M.  Blank  and  M.J. 
Hanratty,  Responding  to  Need:  A  Comparison  of  Social  Safety  Nets  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  (Center  for  Urban  Affairs  and  Policy  Research,  Northwestern  University,  Working 
Paper  No.  91-7);  T.  Smeeding,  B.  Torrey  &  M.  Rein,  "Patterns  of  Income  and  Poverty:  The 
Economic  Status  of  Children  and  the  Elderly  in  Eight  Countries,"  in  The  Vulnerable  89  (1988). 

The  only  way  effective  to  combat  poverty  is  to  improve  education  and  other  services, 
increase  job  opportunities,  reform  the  health  care  system,  improve  transitional  benefits,  enhance 
child  support  enforcement  and  increase  income  supports  to  a  livable  level.  As  suggested  in  the 
proposal  offered  by  Representative  Matsui,  the  Family  Self  Sufficiency  Act  (H.R.  4767).  more 
complete  and  enhanced  implementation  of  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  ("FSA"),  drawing 
down  federal  matching  funds  to  the  full  extent  permitted,  is  one  promising  option. 
Representative  Matsui's  proposal  would  provides  new  opportunities  for  education,  focuses  on 
increased  economic  opportunities,  and  makes  a  commitment  to  provide  necessary  support 
services  -  promising  over  time,  to  help  many  AFDC  recipients  obtain  the  training  they  need  to 
leave  poverty  behind. 

Another  alternative  is  to  expand  the  earned  income  disregard.  New  York  has  initiated 
a  program  called  Child  Assistance  Program  ("CAP")  that  allows  a  mother  to  keep  90%  of  her 
earnings  up  to  the  federally  designated  poverty  level.  After  that,  she  may  keep  33  cents  of  every 
dollar  earned,  until  she  reaches  150%  of  the  poverty  level.  At  that  point  her  CAP  benefits  end. 
CAP  also  encourages  clients  to  save  by  eliminating  the  asset  limits  that  govern  eligibility  for 
AFDC.  States  would  be  p)ermitted  to  implement  similar  versions  of  this  program  on  a  pilot  basis 
under  the  Administration's  welfare  reform  proposal.  The  New  York  model  suggests  that  the 
program  is  a  promising  one  for  clients  who  qualify.  A  preliminary  study  shows  that  CAP  has 
helped  more  welfare  mothers  to  find  jobs,  raise  their  total  earnings,  and  get  child  support  orders, 
without  increasing  cost  to  taxpayers." 

These  and  other  alternatives  to  the  Child  Exclusion  would  reform  welfare  in  ways  that 
alleviate  poverty  rather  than  by  penalizing  welfare  recipients. 

n.   Two- Year  Limits 

President  Clinton's  "Work  and  Responsibility  Act"  and  several  other  welfare  reform 
proposals  pending  in  Congress  would  limit  most  AFDC  recipients  to  two  years  of  receipt  of 


*  One  deficiency  in  the  New  York  program  is  that  mothers  may  participate  in  CAP  only  if 
they  have  obtained  court  orders  for  child  support  from  the  fathers  of  their  children.  Programs 
such  as  this  should  be  expanded  to  any  parent  who  wants  to  participate,  as  many  poor  parents 
face  serious  obstacles  to  obtaining  court  orders  of  support. 
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benefits  and  participation  in  job-training  programs.  These  proposals  come  in  a  time  of 
increasing  anti-welfare  rhetoric  which  maintains  that  women  receiving  benefits  are  trapped  in 
a  cycle  of  dependency.  Welfare  mothers,  a  disproportionate  number  of  whom  are  black  and 
Latina,  make  convenient  scapegoats  in  an  economy  fraught  with  unemployment  and  falling 
wages.  Unfortunately,  time  limit  plans  reflect  the  myth  that  women  are  on  welfare  because  they 
don't  want  to  work.  Further,  time  limits  are  being  proposed  with  little  concern  for  what 
happens  when  the  two  years  are  up  and  without  adequate  resources  devoted  to  the  education  and 
training  programs  needed  to  assist  recipients  in  moving  from  welfare  to  work  at  a  decent  wage. 

A.   Myths  About  Women  and  Work 

♦  Myth:   Welfare  is  a  way  of  life. 

Reality:  More  than  half  of  women  on  AFDC  use  the  program  for  less  than  one 
year  before  re-entering  the  job  market  or  obtaining  adequate  child  support.  A 
quarter  leave  within  four  months,  and  only  one-third  stay  more  than  two  years.' 
Women  who  have  good  educations  or  job  skills  may  rely  on  AFDC  for  only  a 
few  months  after  a  divorce  or  job  loss,  and  re-enter  the  job  market  to  support 
their  families. 

♦  Myth:   Welfare  recipients  do  not  want  to  work. 

Reality:  At  any  p>oint  in  time,  1/3  of  welfare  mothers  are  working  outside  the 
home,  combining  work  and  welfare  to  support  their  families.  Over  time,  about 
half  of  all  welfare  mothers  work  outside  the  home  for  at  least  some  of  the  time 
that  they  are  on  welfare.'"  When  the  Job  Opportunity  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS) 
training  program  was  first  initiated  in  the  south  pursuant  to  the  Family  Suppwrt 
Act  of  1988,  tens  of  thousands  of  women  volunteered  for  the  program." 
Despite  stereotypes  to  the  contrary,  race,  marital  status,  and  welfare  history  have 
virtually  no  effect  on  the  probability  that  a  single  mother  will  add  paid 
employment  to  AFDC  benefits  to  make  up  her  income  package.  Instead,  as  with 
middle  class  women,  the  availability  of  jobs  and  child  care,  and  the  children's 
ages,  are  determining  factors  in  whether  poor  women  do  or  can  leave  their  homes 
to  work.  Variables  such  as  education,  job  skills,  and  work  experience,  are  the 
most  important  in  predicting  whether  women  combine  work  outside  the  home  and 
welfare.  '^ 

♦  Myth:   If  welfare  recipients  wanted  to  work,  they  would  get  jobs. 

Reality:  Unfortunately,  welfare  mothers  with  little  education  and  skills  are 
competing  against  others  during  a  time  in  which  the  market  is  saturated  with 
people  trying  to  find  work  and  in  which  the  economy  is  riddled  with  low-wage 
jobs.  Unemployment  hovered  at  7.2%  in  the  1980's  and  job  prosjjects  look  no 
better  in  the  1990's.  In  addition,  employers  are  increasingly  offering  "contingent 
work"  -  part-time,  temporary,  and  poorly  paid.  Over  1/4  of  the  U.S.  labor  force 
is  employed  in  such  jobs.    A  substantial  proportion  of  the  them  would  prefer 


'  Mimi  Abramovitz,  Spreading  the  Word  About  Low-Income  Women's  Activism: 
Challenging  the  Myths  of  Welfare  Reform  2  (1992). 

'°  Kathleen  MuUan  Harris,  Work  and  Welfare  Among  Single  Mothers  in  Poverty  16  (Nov. 
1992).  Of  course,  all  AFDC  recipients  also  work  in  the  home,  handling  childcare  and  other 
family  responsibilities. 

"  Iiat29. 

"  Institute  for  Women's  Policy  Research,  Research  in  Brief,  Combining  Work  and  Welfare: 
An  Alternative  Anti-Poverty  Strategy  3  (adapted  from  Roberta  Spalter-Roth,  Heidi  Hartmann, 
and  Linda  Andrews,  Combining  Work  and  Welfare:  An  Alternative  Anti-Poverty  Strategy 
(1992)). 
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permanent,  full-time  jobs  but  can't  find  them."  Women  on  AFDC  are  likely 
to  end  up  in  these  jobs,  given  that  they  are  mostly  unskilled  and  can  command 
only  the  lowest  wages.  According  to  sociologists  Christopher  Jencks  and  Kathryn 
Edin,  single  mothers  do  not  turn  to  welfare  because  they  are  pathologically 
dependent  on  handouts  or  reluctant  to  work.  They  do  so  "because  they  cannot 
get  jobs  that  pay  better  than  welfare."'* 

B.   Critique  of  Two-Year  Limits 

1.   What  Happens  at  the  End  of  Two  Years? 

A  major  problem  raised  by  the  proposed  two-year  limits  is  what  happens  to  women  at 
the  end  of  the  two  years.  Some  of  the  two-year  proposals  would  simply  withdraw  benefits  at 
the  end  of  the  time  period.  What  these  programs  don't  address  is  what  happens  to  recipients  if 
aid  is  terminated.  Will  women  who  couldn't  get  employment  because  of  lack  of  jobs  and  child 
care  simply  be  left  to  fend  for  themselves,  subject  to  homelessness  for  themselves  and  their 
children?  It  has  been  suggested  that  two-year  limits  will  have  precisely  this  effect,  while 
spending  more  money  than  the  current  welfare  system  without  any  guarantee  that  the  desired 
effect(s)  will  result.  Even  President  Clinton's  aides  have  identified  this  outcome  as  a  realistic 
risk,  acknowledging  "the  danger  that  .  .  .  families  will  find  themselves  homeless  or  unable  to 
care  for  their  children."" 

Arbitrary  time  limits  also  fail  to  address  the  difficulties  facing  AFDC  recipients  who  need 
stay  in  the  program  for  more  than  two  years.  Language  difficulties,  lack  of  education  and  skills, 
family  crisis,  wife-battering  and  lack  of  available  jobs  and  adequate  child  care  may  all  contribute 
to  women's  inability  to  move  out  of  poverty  in  accordance  with  a  rigid,  arbitrary  schedule.  A 
woman  who  is  illiterate,  for  example,  may  need  more  than  two  years  of  educational  assistance 
and  training  before  she  is  able  to  obtain  a  job  that  will  support  her  family.  In  multi-ethnic 
communities  such  as  New  York  City,  the  numbers  of  families  with  such  educational  needs  may 
be  much  higher  than  the  ten  percent  deferral  rate  permitted  under  the  Clinton  plan.  Further, 
many  longer-term  AFDC  recipients  may  be  needed  in  the  home  to  care  for  disabled  or  ill  family 
members  or  to  care  for  small  children. 

Many  proposals,  including  President  Clinton's  welfare  reform  plan,  include  requirements 
that  welfare  recipients  "work  ofr  their  grants  in  government  jobs  if  they  do  not  find  adequate 
employment  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit.  Some  of  these  requirements  would  apply 
without  regard  to  whether  jobs  are  available  or  whether  the  individual  has  received  any 
employment  training  services  under  JOBS  or  any  other  job  services  programs.  These  "make 
work"  requirements  are  a  poor  policy  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  they  are  much  like  community  work  experience  programs  (CWEP)  and  it  has  been 
consistently  shown  that  participants  do  not  benefit  from  them.  CWEP-type  programs  do  not 
increase  participants'  earning  capacity  nor  do  they  help  move  participants  into  private 
employment. 

Second,  in  some  cases  parents  of  infants  and  pregnant  women  are  often  subject  to  the  full 
panoply  of  work  requirements,  without  regard  to  the  demands  of  full-time  parenting,  which 
requires  time,  and  physical  and  emotional  energy. 


"  Richard  A.  Cloward  and  Frances  Fox  Piven,  The  Fraud  of  Workfare.  The  Nation,  May 
24,  1993,  at  693. 

'*  Id^  at  693.  A  persistent  assumption  is  that  benefits  are  an  incentive  for  women  not  to 
work,  as  if  the  grossly  inadequate  benefits  were  not  reason  enough  for  women  to  attempt  to 
secure  other  income.  If  women  could  secure  decent  paying  jobs,  benefits  are  so  low  that  women 
would  take  the  jobs.  In  the  median  state,  the  basic  assistance  level  is  $367.00  a  month,  or 
$4400  a  year.  This  is  almost  $9000  less  than  the  federal  poverty  line  for  a  family  of  three. 
Mimi  Abramovitz,  Spreading  the  Word  About  Low-income  Women's  Activism:  Challenging  the 
Myths  of  Welfare  Reform  1  (1992). 

'*  Jason  DeParle,  An  End  to  Welfare?  President's  Proposal  May  Not  Satisfy  Expectation 
of  Fundamental  Change.  N.Y.  Times,  June  15,  1994,  at  B7. 
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TTiird,  many  participants  will  lose  benefits  if  they  fail  to  perform  satisfactorily,  if  they 
fail  to  accept  a  regular  job,  or  if  they  quit  or  are  fired,  whatever  the  reason.  This  leaves  women 
at  the  mercy  of  possible  exploitation  and  arbitrary  supervision  in  their  makework  jobs.  If  they 
are  told  they  are  at  risk  of  losing  benefits  for  their  families,  they  are  ptarticularly  vulnerable  to 
abuse. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  these  work  requirements  offer  no  opportunity  for 
a  family  to  improve  its  financial  condition  through  employment.  Makework  jobs  will  likely  be 
menial  or  dead-end  jobs  which  offer  no  hope  of  advancement  or  opportunity  for  women  to 
enhance  their  skills  in  order  to  secure  better  positions.  Work  requirements  will  thus  not  help 
women  on  welfare  become  independent.  Most  women  are  working  anyway  and  this  approach 
does  not  address  one  of  the  major  causes  of  poverty  for  these  women  —  low  wages. " 

The  proposals,  then,  are  clearly  problematic.  At  the  very  least,  they  should  contain 
certain  basic  provisions.  Any  time-limit  proposal  should  include  exemptions  for  caretaker 
relatives,  the  disabled,  parents  of  small  children,  and  those  who  have  other  special  needs. 
Proposals  should  be  flexible,  shifting  the  time  limit  in  times  of  high  unemployment,  for  example, 
and  taking  into  account  the  diverse  needs  and  problems  of  women.  Real  incentives  should  be 
implemented  for  those  who  want  to  work,  such  as  increased  earned  income  disregards,  increased 
permissible  asset  accumulation,  expanded  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  paid  out  to  more  low  wage 
earners,  and  an  extension  of  transitional  health  and  child  care  benefits.  States  should  encourage 
income  packaging  made  up  of  paid  employment  and  income  assistance  to  low  wage  earners. 
Recipients  would  then  be  able  to  gain  employment  experience  and  work  themselves  into  better 
paying  jobs.  Welfare  recipients  also  need  reform  that  provides  for  child  care,  health  care,  and 
child  support  enforcement. 

2.    What  Do  Women  and  Families  on  Welfare  Need  to  Survive? 

Time-limited  welfare  proposals  are  not  designed  to  address  the  poverty  of  women  on 
welfare  and  their  families.  Some  two-year  time-limit  proposals  in  Congress  include  no  job 
training  or  education.  Instead,  these  programs  would  simply  implement  time  limits  without 
taking  these  more  expensive  actions  to  aid  welfare  recipients'  transition  to  the  work  force.  Even 
proposals  that  include  training  and  education  do  not  offer  nearly  enough.  For  example,  some 
state  plans  have  provided  an  entitlement  to  one  year  of  education  at  25%  time  during  the  two- 
year  period.  This  could  be  6  months  at  20  hours  a  week,  3  months  at  full-time  participation, 
and  so  on.  Such  plans  would  likely  result  in  less  access  to  education  and  training  than  in  the 
current  JOBS  program." 

Studies  show  that  welfare  to  work  programs  have  been  largely  unsuccessful  in  the  past 
because  welfare  recipients  have  been  placed  in  low-wage  jobs  that  do  not  improve  job  skills  or 
sufficiently  support  their  families.'*  It  is  true  that  welfare  exits  are  accomplished  primarily 
through  contact  with  the  labor  force,  but  women  with  greater  access  to  education  and  job  skills 
obtain  the  more  stable,  better  paying  jobs  and  exit  welfare  more  rapidly."  Investments  in 
education  also  have  greater  returns  than  investment  in  work  experience  among  poor  women. 
Women  with  little  education  or  many  children  only  leave  welfare  when  they  slowly  build  an 
attachment  to  the  labor  force  and  their  work  experience,  hours,  or  wages  increase.^"    Single 


'"  Kathleen  Mullan  Harris,  Teenage  Mothers  and  Welfare  Dependency:  Working  Off 
Welfare.  12(4)  Journal  of  Family  Issues  492,  514  (Dec.  1991). 

'^  States'  inattention  to  training  and  education  has  been  an  ongoing  phenomena.  Congress 
instituted  the  JOBS  program  in  1988  as  part  of  the  Family  Support  Act,  but  it  has  not  been  fully 
implemented  in  many  states  because  they  lack  the  resources  to  obtain  matching  funds  from  the 
federal  '.ivemment.  In  1991,  states  left  approximately  $400  million  in  federal  JOBS  funding 
unspent.    Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy,  Finding  Funding  for  JOBS  (1992). 

"  .Kathleen  Mullan  Harris,  Work  and  Welfare  Among  Single  Mothers  in  Poverty  5. 

"  li  at  7. 

'^  Id.  at  26. 
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mothers  who  substitute  work  for  education  experience  greater  persistence  on  welfare.^'  Thus, 
job  placement  alone  will  not  insure  that  women  will  secure  jobs  that  can  support  their  families. 
Investment  in  education  and  training  -  and  adequate  income  support  during  the  time  women  are 
on  AFDC  -  will  be  more  beneficial  in  the  long  run  than  premature  job  placement. 

Ultimately,  time  limits  will  do  nothing  to  reduce  poverty  and  they  will  do  nothing  to 
address  the  problems  faced  by  low-wage  workers  which  force  many  to  depend  on  AFDC  in  the 
first  place.  The  basic  fact  is  that  too  many  women  need  welfare  because,  lacking  education  or 
job  skills,  they  can't  find  jobs  outside  the  home  that  would  support  their  families.  What  is  really 
needed  is  private  and  public-sector  job  creation  and  reform  of  the  low-wage  labor  market  so  that 
wages  would  support  a  family  above  the  poverty  line.^  We  need  to  close  the  gap  between 
what  single  mothers  can  earn  and  what  they  need  to  support  their  families.  Only  then  will 
women  be  able  to  move  off  welfare  and  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their  families  will  not 
go  hungry. 

in.    Mandating  That  Teen  Parents  Live  at  Home 

The  Work  and  Responsibility  Act,  H.R.  4605,  includes  a  section  outlining  proposed 
changes  in  the  policies  affecting  adolescent  mothers.  Prominent  among  these  changes  is  a 
proposal  to  require  "minor  mothers"  to  live  at  home  with  a  parent  or  other  responsible  adult. 
States  are  currently  allowed  this  option  under  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988,  but  only  five 
states  have  chosen  to  implement  it.  The  administration's  proposal  would  require  all  states  to 
initiate  this  policy. 

As  explained  below,  such  a  mandate  ignores  the  realities  facing  young  mothers  on 
welfare.    Indeed,  it  could  be  harmful  to  dictate  adolescent  mothers'  living  arrangements. 

A.   Myths  About  Adolescent  Mothers 

The  idea  that  living  at  home  or  with  another  adult  alleviates  the  problems  facing  teen 
parents  is  based  on  several  myths  about  teen  mothers  and  welfare  benefits. 

♦  Myth:  Welfare  encourages  adolescent  mothers  to  set  up  independent  households. 

Reality:  While  Clinton's  welfare  reform  policies  aim  to  encourage  adolescent 
mothers  to  live  with  their  families  or  a  responsible  adult,  the  great  majority  of 
teenage  mothers  already  do  so.  A  Congressional  Budget  Office  study  has  shown 
that  82%  of  all  unmarried  mothers  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen  lived 
with  their  parents  or  relatives  during  the  first  year  after  the  birth  of  their  child. •" 

Significance:  The  Administration's  proposal  may  be  addressing  a  problem  that 
doesn't  exist. 

♦  Myth:    Parents  or  guardians  will  provide  a  healthy,  supportive  environment  for 
teen  parents. 

Reality:  A  significant  proportion  of  pregnant  teenagers  have  a  history  of  physical 


^'  Gregory  Acs,  The  Impact  of  AFDC  on  Young  Women's  Childbearing  Decisions,  14 
(1994)  The  Urban  Institute,  Washington,  D.C.)  (study  indicates  the  chances  of  an  out-of-wedlock 
or  AFDC  birth  decline  as  educational  attainment  rises). 

"  The  poverty  line  for  a  family  of  four  in  1989  dollars  was  SI2,675,  or  an  hourly  wage  of 
$6.33  earned  fall-time  for  the  entire  year.  Minimum  wage  is  current. y  $4.25  an  hour.  In 
addition,  45%  of  all  women  workers  earn  less  than  $6.33  an  hour.  Institute  for  Women's  Policy 
Research,  Research  in  Brief,  Mothers.  Children  and  Low-wage  Work:  The  Ability  to  Earn  a 
Family  Wage  I  (1992). 

^  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Sources  of  Support  for  Adolescent  Mothers.  19  (September, 
1990). 
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or  sexual  abuse  by  members  of  their  families."  A  study  done  by  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  found  that  of  the  teenage  mothers  they 
interviewed,  66%  reported  they  had  been  sexually  abused,  while  54%  of  those 
who  had  been  abused  had  been  victimized  by  a  family  member."  Data  from 
another  study  shows  that  of  those  pregnant  teens  who  had  been  physically  abused, 
40%  had  experienced  abuse  during  pregnancy."  Physical  abuse,  according  to 
this  study,  was  also  more  likely  to  come  from  a  family  member  rather  than  a 
boyMend  or  spouse." 

Significance:  Given  these  statistics  on  physical  and  sexual  abuse,  the  18%  of  all 
unmarried  minor  mothers  who  decide  to  live  independently  of  their  parents  or 
guardians  may  be  choosing  the  safest  alternative  available  to  themselves  and  their 
children.  Requiring  adolescent  mothers  to  live  with  their  parents  against  their 
will  could  expose  both  teen  mothers  and  their  unborn  or  infant  children  to 
continued  abuse. 

4         Myth:  Parents  or  guardians  are  in  a  position  to  provide  fmancial  support  to  teen 
mothers. 

Reality:  Some  pregnant  teens  are  unable  to  live  with  their  parents  or  relatives 
because  parents  may  be  unwilling  or  financially  unable  to  provide  for  a  pregnant 
teen  in  their  homes.  In  a  study  of  pregnant  teens  done  by  policy  analysts  Martha 
M.  Dore  and  Ana  O.  Dumois,  when  pregnant  teens  were  living  at  home,  "P]iving 
arrangements  tended  to  be  precarious  and  crisis-prone,  with  clients  constantly 
threatened  with  expulsion.  "'*  A  mother  who  is  still  raising  her  own  children 
may  not  have  the  physical  or  financial  resources  available  to  allow  her  daughter 
and  grandchild  to  live  at  home. 

Signincance:  Mandatory  live-at-home  proposals  will  increase  stress  on  families 
that  are  already  under  tremendous  stress. 

♦         Myth:    Teen  parents  are  unable  and  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of 
caring  for  a  young  child. 

Reality:  Sociologist  Arline  Geronimus  has  found  that  contrary  to  popular  belief, 
many  teen  parents  have  had  extensive  child  care  experience  and  have  made  long- 
range  plans  for  the  future  care  of  their  children.  Such  teens  faced  the  births  of 
their  children  with  a  practical  awareness  of  the  demands  of  infant  care  as  a  result 
of  their  extensive  participation  in  the  child  care  activities  of  their  families.  This 
experience  enabled  them  to  plan  for  their  own  futures.  According  to  Geronimus, 
[m]ost  had  concrete  plans  for  how,  with  the  help  of  their  families,  they  would 


"  Abbey  B.  Berenson,  Virginia  V.  San  Miguel,  and  Gregg  S.  Wilkinson,  The  Prevalence 
of  Physical  and  Sexual  Assault  in  Pregnant  Adolescents.  13  Journal  of  Adolescent  Health  (1992); 
Mona  McCuUough  and  Avraham  Scherman,  Adolescent  Pregnancy:  Contributing  Factors  and 
Strategies  for  Prevention.  26  Adolescence  (1991);  Rosemary  S.  Hunter,  Nancy  Kilstrom,  and 
Frank  Loda,  Sexually  Abused  Children:  Identifying  Masked  Presentations  in  a  Medical  Setting. 
9  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  (1985). 

"  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Administration  for  Children  and 
Families,  Deborah  Boyer  and  David  Fine,  Victimization  and  Other  Risk  Factors  for  Child 
Maltreatment  Among  School  Age  Parents:  A  Longitudinal  Study.  No.  90-CA-1375. 
(Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office). 

"  Berenson,  supra,  at  467. 

"  li  at  468. 

''  Martha  M.  Dore  and  Ana  O.  Dumois,  Cultural  Differences  in  the  Meaning  of  Adolescent 
Pregnancy.  Families  in  Society  96  (1990). 
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continue  their  education  and  work. ""  In  contrast,  those  pregnant  teens  who  had 
the  least  child  care  experience  were  predominantly  white  and  had  come  from 
nuclear  households.  Many  of  these  teens  felt  that  despite  their  inexperience,  they 
were  expected  to  be  the  primary,  independent  caretakers  of  their  children. 

Signincance:  It  is  not  welfare  benefits,  but  social  and  familial  exp>ectations  that 
encourage  teenage  mothers  to  set  up  independent  households  and  become  the  full- 
time  primary  caretakers  of  their  children.'* 

4        Myth:   Increased  education  will  reduce  welfare  dependency  of  teens. 

Reality:  While  education  is  an  important  component  of  efforts  to  address 
poverty,  for  black  women  the  difference  between  educational  attainment  and 
income  is  modest  at  best.  Those  women  who  delay  childbearing  are  barely  better 
off  than  those  who  had  children  as  teenagers.  "Black  women  [have]  poor 
employment  prospects  regardless  of  whether  or  when  they  had  children."" 
Higher  educational  attainment,  in  this  case,  may  not  result  in  either  increased 
employment  possibilities  or  increased  income.  Requiring  adolescent  mothers  to 
live  at  home  will  not  decrease  their  need  for  welfare  benefits. 

Significance:  Rather  than  focusing  on  punitive  measures  for  minor  parents, 
welfare  reform  should  instead  aim  to  improve  education  and  job  training 
programs,  and  increase  job  availability  for  mothers  on  welfare.  Particularly  when 
it  results  in  employment  and  increased  income,  increased  education  can  only  help 
women  avoid  welfare  dependence. 

B.   Conclusion 

Ultimately,  requiring  adolescent  mothers  to  live  with  their  parents  or  other  relatives  in 
order  to  receive  welfare  benefits  will  not  address  the  causes  of  pKjverty  that  young,  single 
mothers  face  every  day.  This  policy  may  instead  require  teen  mothers  and  their  children  to  live 
in  situations  where  they  could  become  the  victims  of  physical  or  sexual  abuse. 

Regardless  of  state  requirements,  if  a  pregnant  teen  has  a  good  relationship  with  her 
parents  or  relatives,  and  they  are  willing  to  support  her,  she  often  makes  the  decision  to  live  at 
home  rather  than  to  set  up  an  independent  household.  By  second-guessing  her  decision  and 
requiring  her  to  live  at  home,  the  state  may  be  placing  a  teen  parent  and  her  children  in  a 
potentially  abusive  situation. 

If  we  want  to  enable  adolescent  mothers  to  become  self-sufficient  members  of  society 
who  are  able  to  suppon  themselves  and  their  children,  welfare  reform  efforts  need  to  focus  on 
improving  educational  and  job  training  opportunities  available  to  teenagers  and  women  on 
welfare,  rather  than  on  punitive  measures  that  will  restrict  the  alternatives  available  to  teenage 
parents. 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  on  these  issues  of  crucial  impwrtance 
to  poor  women  and  their  children. 


^  Arline  T.  Geronimus,  Clashes  of  Common  Sense:  On  the  Previous  Child  Care  Experience 
of  Teenage  Mothers-To-Be.  51  Human  Organization  326  (1992). 

"  IdL  at  328. 

"  Diane  Scott-Jones  and  Sherry  L.  Turner,  The  Impact  of  Adolescent  Childbearing  on 
Educational  Attainment  and  Income  of  Black  Females.  22  Youth  and  Society  50  (1990). 
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August  8,  1994 

Dear  Member  of  Congress, 

As  national,  state  and  local  organizations  with  a  diversity  of  views  on  many  issues,  we 
are  united  in  our  efforts  to  promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  America's  families.  We 
have  been  following  the  current  welfare  reform  debate  and  are  writing  to  express  our 
concern  about  the  harmful  impact  of  the  CHILD  EXCLUSION  provision  contained 
in  the  Administration's  proposal  for  welfare  reform,  "Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of 
1994,  H.R.  4605.  This  provision  would  allow  states  to  deny  AFDC  benefits  to  any 
child  conceived  and  bom  after  the  family  enrolls  in  the  AFDC  program. 

In  the  upcoming  months,  as  you  work  with  your  colleagues  to  craft  a  Congressional 
response  to  the  President's  call  for  "the  end  of  welfare  as  we  know  it,"  we  hope  that 
you  will  reject  the  idea  of  child  exclusion  and  focus  on  the  true  needs  of  our  nation's 
poor  families,  such  as  education,  health  care  and  economic  opportunity. 

Our  principal  concern  is  that  child  exclusion  plans  hurt  the  children  of  already 
impoverished  families.    By  permitting  states  to  cut  off  benefits  for  any  child  conceived 
while  a  family  is  on  AFDC,  the  administration's  proposed  "reforms"  will  punish 
innocent  children  and  their  siblings  in  families  struggling  to  stretch  meager  resources 
just  to  provide  the  necessities  for  their  children. 

Second,  years  of  social  science  scholarship,  some  of  it  authored  by  high-ranking 
officials  in  the  current  administration,  make  it  clear  that  people  make  childbearing 
decisions  for  complex  and  varied  reasons.   The  promise  of  a  tiny  incremental  gain  in 
welfare  benefits  is  not  an  inducement  to  have  additional  children.   In  fact,  the 
increased  costs  of  another  child  are  not  nearly  offset  by  the  additional  benefits. 

Third,  support  for  child  exclusion  plans  contravenes  all  of  our  national  policies  and 
legislative  initiatives  to  promote  "healthy  children,  healthy  families."    We  all  have 
worked  hard  to  make  sure  that  initiatives  such  as  Head  Start  and  the  Women,  Infants 
and  Children  program  are  adequately  funded  so  that  they  can  reach  a  greater  number 
of  poor  families.    However,  proposing  this  particular  welfare  "reform"  of  excluding 
poor  infants  from  basic  subsistence  coverage  while  supporting  other  programs  for 
children  is,  at  best,  counter-productive. 

Finally,  any  short-term  fiscal  saving  to  be  gained  from  the  exclusion  of  children  from 
the  welfare  program  will  be  more  than  outpaced  by  the  long-term  social  costs  of 
further  impoverishing  children  and  families  already  in  distress. 

Please  contact  Martha  Davis  of  NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund  at  (212)  925-6635, 
Pat  Reuss,  NOW  LDEF  WDC  office  at  (202)  544-4470,  or  Deborah  Uwis,  ACLU  WDC 
office  at  (202)  675-2312  if  you  have  questions  or  need  more  information. 
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NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund 
ACLU  (American  Civil  Liberties  Union) 


ADA  (Americans  for  Democratic  Action) 
Advocates  for  Youth  (formerly  The  Center 

for  Population  Options) 
American  Medical  Student  Association 
Boston  Women's  Health  Book  Collective 
BPW  (National  Federation  of  Business 

and  Professional  Women) 
Bread  for  the  World 
California  Women's  Law  Center 
Catholics  for  a  Free  Choice 
Center  for  Advancement  of  Public  Policy 
Children's  Defense  Fund 
CLASP  (Center  for  Law  and  Social  Policy) 
Center  for  Reproductive  Law  and  Policy 
Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies 
Center  for  Women's  Global  Leadership 
Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy  and  Law 
Child  Care  Law  Center 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
Church  Women  United 
Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women 
Connecticut  Alliance  for  Basic  Human  Needs 
Connecticut  Commission  on  Children 
Connecticut  Legal  Services 
Connecticut  Women's  Education  and  Legal  Fund 
Episcopal  Church 
£k|ual  Rights  Advocates 
Family  Service  America 
Feminist  M^ority 
Feminists  for  Life 
Food  Research  and  Action  Center 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
Institute  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  the  Americas, 

Leadership  Team 
ISAR,  A  Clearinghouse  on  Grassroots  Cooperation 

in  Eurasia 
Jewish  Labor  Conunittee 
Justice,  Economic  Dignity  and  Independence  for 

Women  (Utah) 
Legal  Action  Project  of  the  National  Committee  for 

the  Rights  of  the  Child 
Legal  Assistance  Resource  Center  of  Connecticut 
Legal  Services  of  New  Jersey 
Lutheran  OfTice  for  Governmental  Affairs,  ELCA 
MADRE 
MALDEF 

MANA,  A  National  Latina  Organization 
9  to  5 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  &  Educational  Fund,  Inc. 
National  Abortion  Federation 
NARAL  (National  Abortion  and  Reproductive 

Rights  Action  League) 
National  Association  for  the  Eklucatlon  of 

Young  Children 


National  Association  of  Child  Advocates 
National  Association  of  Commissions  for  Women 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
National  Black  Women's  Health  Project 
National  Consumers  League 
National  Council  of  Churches 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
National  Council  of  LaRaza 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
NEIA  (National  Education  Association) 
National  Family  Planning  and 

Reproductive  Health  Association 
National  Hook-Up  of  Black  Women 
National  Jewish  Community  Relations  Advisory 

Council 
National  Latinas  Caucus 
NOW  (National  Organization  for  Women) 
National  Welfare  Rights  and  Reform  Union 
National  Woman's  Party 
National  Women's  Health  Network 
National  Women's  Law  Center 
NETWORK:  A  National  Catholic  Social  Justice  Lobby 
Northwest  Women's  Law  Center 
Oregon  Food  Bank 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  D.C.  ofTice 
Puerto  Rican  Association  for  Community  Affairs 
Puerto  Rican  Legal  Defense  &  Eklucation  Fund 
Religious  Coalition  for  Reproductive  Choice 

(formerly  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion  Rights) 
Salt  Lake  Community  Action  Program 
Seamless  Garment  Network 

Stanislaus  County  (CA)  Welfare  Rights  Organization 
Unitarian  Universalist  Association,  D.C.  office 
Unitarian  Universalist  Service  Committee 
United  Church  of  Christ,  OfTice  for  Church  in  Society 
Western  Center  on  Law  &  Poverty 
Wider  Opportunities  for  Women 
Women  and  Poverty  Project 
Women  Ejnployed 
Women  of  Color  Partnership 
Women  of  Color  Resource  Center 
WOMEN  OF  REFORM  JUDAISM 
Women  Work! 
Women's  Action  Alliance 
Women's  Economic  Agenda  Project 
Women's  Equal  Rights  Legat  Defense  and 

Exlucation  Fund 
Women's  Law  Project 
Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 
Women's  Self-Ejnployment  Project  (Chicago) 
YWCA  of  the  U.S.A. 
(list  in  formation)  8/8/94 
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PARENTS  FOR  JUSTICE 

3  Pleasant  Street 

Concord,  NH  03301 

603-746-4817 

Advocacy  for  Low  Income  Single  Parents  in  New  Hampshire 

Submission  for  the  Record 

Hearing  on  Time  Limiting  Cash  Assistance 
in  President  Clinton's  Welfare  Reform  Proposal 

Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

by 

Sara  Dustin 

Director,  Parents  for  Justice 


The  imposition  of  a  two  year  limit  on  AFDC  cash  assistance  will 
create  serious  immediate  problems  for  the  JOBS  program  in  N.H., 
and  lead  to  both  short  and  long  run  difficulties  in  our  economy  and 
our  society.   As  a  prelude  to  the  concrete  description  of  these 
problems  and  the  earmarking  of  the  specific  passages  in  the  Work 
and  Resposibility  Act  of  1994  which  will  trigger   them,  the  main 
matter  of  this  submission  to  the  Committee,  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  assumptions  underlying  the  Administration's  belief 
that  the  curtailment  of  public  help  to  young  single  parents  raising 
very  small  children,  will  produce  stronger  and  healthier  families, 
children  and  communities. 

Problems  with  the  Underlying  Assumptions 

(!)■  Dependency  and  its  Cures;   The  proposal  to  limit   _ 

welfare  assistance  to  24  morfths  and'to  instead  steer"  you'n'g'  wbu'ld-be 

recipients  firmly  into  the  job  market  is  based,  first  and  formost, 

on  the  assumption  that  the  dependency  of  women  raising  young  children 

is  both  unnatural,  and  curable.   In  fact,  throughout  the  whole 

record  of  human  history,  there  is  no   time  or  culture  in  which 

women  engaged  in  the  demanding  and  time  consuming  work  of  bringing 

human  young  along  to  the  point  where  they  can  fend  for  themselves 

are  asked,  or  expected, to  be  able  to  do  this   without  outside  help 

from  some  source,  a  mate,  a  kin  group  or  the  community  as  a  whole. 

It  is  also  clear  that  if  this  help  is  not  forthcoming,  it  is  a  task  that 

cannot  be  performed  very  well. 

Our  economy  no  longer  supports  the  task  of  child  rearing  very  much, 
not  for  working  class  married  women  and  their  husbands,  who  both  must 
spend  fulltime  in  the  out-of-home  workplace, no  matter  how  young  the 
children,  just  to  pay  for  basic  necessities  of  food,  shelter  and 
transportation;  and  especially  not  for  working  class  single  parents 
who,  unaided,  must  earn  two  fulltime  salaries,  one  a  man's, and  also 
perform  all  the  housework,  yard  work   and  vehicle  maintence  work 
they  can  before  even  attending  to  the  children,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  children's  material  needs.   In  N.H.,  a  carefully  done  state 
study  estimates  that  a  single  parent  with  two  children  needs  to 
earn  $1822  a  month  in  1994  to  pay  for  the  basic,  indispensible  material 
needs  of  her  family,  even  if  her  child  care  and  medical  costs  are 
completely  paid  by  the  state.   If  she  earns  minimum  wage,  she  will 
make  $748  a  month;  at  $6.00  an  hour,  the  standard  workino  wnmans 
entry  wage  in  N.H.  right  now,  $1032,  if  she  only  works  40  hour  weeks. 

It  is  very  unclear  whether  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994 
intends  to  pick  up  all  of  the  working,  low-wage  single  parents  child 
care  costs  and  medical  costs,  or  just  part,  and  the  $350  a  month 
maximum  EITC  credit  still  leaves  the  N.H.  mother   with  a  $450  a  month 
deficit,  even  under  the  best  conditions,   I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
reliably  caunt  on  child  support  collections,  no  matter  how  draconian, 
to   fill  this  gap.  On  the  working  class  level,  mens' 

wages  are  so  marginal  I  don't  believe  the  money  is  there.   I  believe 
that  under  this  plan,  the  workingclass  mothers  of  young  children 
will  find  themselves  in  large  numbers  working  ten  to  twelve  hours  a  day 
before  they  can  even  start  to  attend  to  the  work  of  the  housshold 
or  the  needs  of  the  children,  or  going  short  of  fundamental  necess- 
ities.  And  the  Administration's  bill  proposes  that  we  place  the 
very  youngest  of  our  mothers,  those  who  are  just  learning  how  to 
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to  run  a  household  and  care  for  children,  and  who  have  tttt  least 
experience  in  the  workplace  and  are  the  least  able  to  command  a 
good  wage,  in  this  impossible  situation. 

Even  though  they  are  mothers,  and  thus  all  capable  (at  least  in 
the  eye   of  the  child  who  lives  on  within  us  when  we  grow  up),  I 
don '  t  believe  20  year  old  women  are  able  to  dispense  entirely  with 
sleep, or  materialize  the  rent  out  of  the  either.   In  our  continuous 
expectation  that  poor  women  can  work  miracles,  raise  children  on 
AFDC  grants  that  are  1/3  to  1/4  of  minimal  family  budget  levels, 
or  both  care  for  and  support  young  children  in  the  current  economy, 
we  guarantee   that  a  large  portion  of  our  nation's  children  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  deep  material  deprivation  or  severe 
deprivation  of  parental  attention,  or  both.    We  also  guarantee 
that  the  long  term  social  problem  that  arise  from  the  physical  and 
emotional  neglect  of  children  will  continue  and  intensify. 

Questionable  Assumption  (2);  The  Causes  of  Family  Break-up  and  its  Cures; 

While  the  dependence  of  mothers  with  young  children  is  an  inherent 
consequence  of  the  long  dependency  of  human  children,  and  thus  un- 
correctable through  legislation,  what  does  seem  to  me  to  be  new  and 
relatively  unnatural  is  the  increasing  failure  of  young  parents  to 
maintain  the  successful  matings  necessary  to  sustain  them  through 
the  dependent  period.   The  second  assumption  underlying  the  Adrainis^r 
tcation 's  decision  to  ask  for  time  limited  welfare  assistance  is 
that  this  failure  to  form  or  maintain  intact  families  is  caused  by 
the  easy  availability  of  open  ended  AFDC  assistance.  This  is  not  my 
observation.   If  the  single  parents  who  come  to  Parents  for  Justice 
for  help  are  at  all  representative,  what  is  pushing  young  mothers 
out  of  wedlock,  or  dissuading  them  from  ever  entering  it, is  an 
epidemic  disarray  among  the  young  men  available  to  them. 

The  story  I  hear  again  and  again  is  of  the  young  woman  who  graduated 
from  high  school,  married  her  highschool  sweetheart  and  proceeded 
to  have  children  in  the  good  faith  expectation  that  he  would  be  there 
through  out  their  youth  to  help  her  support  them,  and  then  finds 
to  her  dismay  that  he's  not  up  to  it.   Instead  of  evolving  into  a 
father,  he  begins  to  increasingly  display  a  jealous,  possessive 
infantilism  of  his  own,  which  is  directed  toward  her  in  the  form  of 
emotional  and  physical  abuse  which  is  intolerable  to  her  and  un- 
healthy for  the  children.   She  runs.   Or  he  may  begin  to  manifest 
this  behavior  so  early  in  their  relationship  that,  even  pregnant, 
she  knows  she  cannot  safely  marry  him.   Psychologically  healthy 
young  fathers  also  run  when  they  discover  that  the  mothers  of  their 
infants   are  similarly  afflicted  with  irrational  angers  and  destructive- 
ness. 

These  observations  resonate  well  with  studies  conducted  elsewhere  in 
the  nation  on  unwed  teen  parents,  which  show  that  up  to  75  or  80X 
of  them  were  physically  and/or  sexually  abused  in  their  homes,  good 
iavidence  that  their  parents  were  too  infantile  to  handle  the  task 
of  child  rearing.   The  question  is  then,  where  to  intervene  in  this 
cycle  of  bad  child  rearing  so  as  to  produce  young  men  who  are  mature 
enough  to  husband  and  father  N.H.'s  young  mothers,  and  parents  in 
the  ghettos  of  Chicago  who  are  skillful  and  mature  enough  to  raise 
secure  and  confident  young  women.   The  answer  is  probably  not  by 
taking  AFDC  away  from  young  mothers  at  earlier  and  earlier  stages 
in  the  lives  of  their  children  and  focusing  mother's  attention 
away  from  the  task  of  raising  them  to  the  task  of  supporting  them. 

The  way  to  create  adults  with  infantile  behavior  patterns  is  to  deney 
them,  as  infants,  the  chance  to  satisfy  their  infantile  needs  whan 
they  are  appropriate,  an  event  that  almost  guarantees  that  they  will 
continue  to  try  to  satisfy  them  in  all  their  subsequent  relationships, 
especially,  if  they  are  male,  when  they  replace  mother  in  their 
emotional  life  with  another  woman  of  equal  significance,  their  first 
mate.   One  of  the  deepest  needs  of  infants  and  toddlers  is  the 
presence   and  attention  of  mother.   By  enforcing  yet  an  earlier 
separation  between  mother  and  child  on  yet  a  broader  segment  of 
society  than  our  economy  already  exacts,  we  practically  guarantee  that 
the  next  generation  will  be  even  more  poorly  raised,  more  emotionally 
needy,  and  harder  on  their  mates  than  the  current  one.   We  should 
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be  pushing  things  the  other  way  for  all  working  class  and  middle 
class  Americans,  not  taking  away  the  time  to  raise  children  success- 
fully from  the  last  group  of  Americans  who  are  not  members  of  highly 
priveleged  economic  groups  who  still  have  it,  single  parents  on  AFDC. 

A  Better  Plan  for  Intervening  in  the  Unsuccessful   Family  Cycle, 
and  Moving  Single  Parents  on  Welfare  into  the  Workplace:  The  most 
effective  place  to  intervene  in  the  cycle  of  unsuccessful  family 
life  that  produces  young  women  who  get  pregnant  too  early  and  young 
men  who  abuse  or  abandon  their  mates  is  during  the  earliest  stages 
of  child  rearing.   What  an  AFDC  mother  really  owes  us  for  our 
support  during  her  children's  earliest  years,  and  what  we  really 
need  from  her,  is  not  a  premature  jump  into  the  job  market,  but 
well  raised,  effective  young  adults  twenty  years  from  now.   For  the 
sake  of  the  future,  we  need  to  make  sure  that  each  mother  who  comes 
into  the  AFDC  system  is  equiped  with  the  skills  to  perform  this  task 
to  the  best  of  her  ability,  so  that  her  sons  and  daughters  will 
grow  up  with  good  child  rearing  skills  and  the  capacity  to  function 
well  as  mates. 

The  members  of  Parents  for  Justice  have  always  placed  a  central  value 
on  child  rearing,  but  our  Board  has  not  been  opposed  to  time  limits 
on  welfare  if  they  allow  reasonable  time  for  the  execution  of  this 
task  and  take  account  of  the  economic  realities  facing  single 
parents  re-entering  the  workplace.   In  1983,  our  Board  devised  a  plan 
for  staging   AFDC  parents  back  into  the  workforce  on  a  schedule 
which  was  compatible  ,  we  thought,  with  the  successful  raising  of 
children,  but  did  not  permit  parents  to  linger  on,  on  welfare  after 
their  children  were  securely  established  in  school.   We  offered 
this  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  adequate  benefit  income  when  the  children 
were  so  young  they  needed  our  full  time  attention.   At  that  time, 
a  cost  analysis  of  the  plan  was  executed  by  Vse  Burirs  cf  the  Con- 
gressional Office  of  the  Budget  and  this  document  mav  still  exist. 

I  am  submitting  a  description  of  this  "Staged  Work  Re-entry 
Plan",  updated  for  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  1990's, 
with  this  testimony  because  I  believe  it  will  be  useful  to  the 
Committee  when  it  deliberates  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  the 
Administration's   time  limits  on  assistance  and  its  schedule  for 
client  self  sufficiency.   It  sets  out  the  schedule  that  the  real 
experts,  a  group  of  young  women  emerged  in  the  work  of  raising 
preschool  children,  thought  they  could  manage  while  still  paying 
adequate  attention  to  the  needs  of  their  children.   In  the  up 
dated  version,  we  have  added  the  provision  that  the  first  thing 
required  of  the  AFDC  client  when  she  enters  the  system  is  not  job 
search,  but  participation  in  the  activities  of  a  parent-child 
center  where  she  can  acquire  first  rate  child   rearing  skills,  a 
requirement  which  would  be  year  long  if  she  enters  with  a  newborn, 
and  occupy  the  Administration's  whole  deferal  period.   We  are 
recommending  that  this  training  be   subcontracted  to  the  folks  who 
have  a  proven  track  record  of  increasing   the  physical,  psychological 
health  and  intellectual  functioning  of  children  and  their  parents, 
the  Head  Start  Program.   This  part  of  the  proposal,  incidently, 
was  suggested  by  a  number  of  N.H.  legislators  who  are  concerned  about 
the  inadequacy  of  much  of  the  child  rearing  they  see  on  the  AFDC 
program.   A  bill  expanding  the  N.H.  JOBS  program  to  include  this  kind  of 
of  training  will  entered  in  this  January's  legislative  session.  I 
hope  you  will  create  a  receptive  federal  climate  for  it,  because 
it  is  probably  one  of  the  single  most  important  things  we  can  do 
to  improve  our  states  economic  and  social  future. 

II  Specific  Problems  the  Two  Year  Time  Limit  Will  Create  for  the  N.H.  JOBS 
Program: 

N.H.  inadvertently  ran  an  experiment  giving  the  mothers  of  pre-school 
children  two  years  to  prepare  for  the  workforce  by  requiring  that 
JOBS   education  and  training  benefits,  child  care,  transportation 
assistance  etc.,  be  spent  down  within   that  period,  and  by  encouraging 
women  who  still  had  children  in  diapers,  or  who  had  mutiple  children 
under  the  age  of  6  or  7,  to  participate,  even  though  the  state  JOBS 
plan  did  not  make  participation  mandatory  till  the  youngest  child 
in  the  family  reached  age  three.   Because  young  N.H.  mothers  stuck 
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on  welfare  feel   keenly  the  need  to  support  themselves  and  their 
children,  have  experienced  first  hand  a  failure  to  do  so  in  the  low 
wage  jobs  available  to  high  school  graduates,  and  are  therefor 
very  eager  for  higher  education,  many  women  with  extreemly  heavy 
child  rearing  duties  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  cram  as  many 
courses  and  professional  practiciums  as  possible  into  the  two  years 
they  were  alloted.   As  a  result,  we  had,  among  the  JOBS  population 
attempting  post  secondary  education,  a  number  of  family  tragedies 
and  near  tragedies.   A  three  year  old  boy  landed  in  Boston's  Children's 
Hospital  with  life  treatening  adrenal  exhaustion;  his  mother,  a 
two  year  nursing  student,  followed  him  quickly  with  a  collapsed  lung. 
A  17  year  old  girl,  made  responsible  for  most  of  the  family's  after 
school  child  care  and  housework  duties  by  her  father's  girlfriend's 
immersion  in  her  two  year  nursing  course,  attempted  suicide.   The 
12  year  old  daughter  and  14  year  old  son  of  a  mother  so  busy  winning 
a  4.0  average  in  her  hotel  management  course  that  she   could  only 
tell  them  to  get  their  own  supper  and  leave  her  alone  in  the  evenings, 
stopped  coming  home,  and  the  girl  is  now  in  the  youth  detention 
center.   On  the  basis  of  these  experiences,  and  the  reports  from 
mothers  of  lesser  but  still  disturbing  dificulties  with  their  children, 
the  administration  of  the  NH  JOBS  program  decided  to  modify  the 
rules  governing  the  spend  down  of  JOBS  benefits  so  that  client 
parents  could  spread  two  year  post  secondary  education  programs  over 
three  years,  and  spend  more  time  with  their  children. 

In  addition,  because  of  the  very  high  cost  of  maintaining  a  household 
in  N.H.,  with  its  relatively  high  rents,  very  high  home  heating  and 
utility  costs,  and  lack  of  public  transportation  which  necessitates 
the  maintenance  of  a  car,  the  N.H.  Jobs  program  has  relied  heavily 
on  these  two  year  professional  level  training  programs,  and  full 
four  year  college  preparations,  to  bring  AFDC  parents  up  to  the  level 
at  which  they  can  command  a  living  wage.   Fully  31%  of  N.H.  JOBS 
participants  are  in  post  secondary  education  programs,  most  of  them 
requiring  a  full  two  years  of  study,  even  if  the  courses  are  not 
spread  out  over  a  three  year  period  to  accomodate  child  rearing. 

The  two  year  period  alloted  to  preparation  for  the  work  place  under 
the  Administration's  plan,  as  set  out  in  the  Work  and  Responsibility 
Act,  requires  the  entering  client  to  engage  in  at  least  six  months 
of  job  search  during  that  period,  three  at  the  beginning  of  that 
period,  and  three  at  the  end.   Therefor , even  on  the  face  of  it,  it 
does  not  allow  the  time  to  complete  the  two  year  nursing,  occupational 
therapy,  or  x-ray  technicians  course  wnich  will  equip  a  N.H.  mother 
to  support  her  family.  Even  if  a  mother  entering  the  system  in  June, 
were  collected  enough  and  ambitious  enough  to  deal  with  the  fall  out 
of  a  recent  family  breakup,  perform  her  three  months  of  job  search,  and 
complete  all  the  steps  required  to  apply  for  Jr.  college,  complete 
the  financial  aid  process,  and  be  enrolled  in  school  by  Sept.,  she 
would  still  have  to  abandon  her  training  in  March  of  her  second 
year,  at  least  three  months  before  its  completetion,  to  return  to 
job  search.   Within  this  standard  schedule,  there  is  obviously  no 
room  for  the  moderated  three  year  study  schedule  we  in  N.H.  have  found 
essential  to  the  health  of  the  single  parent  families  engaged  in 
post  secondary  job  preparation. 

The  administration's  bill  does  offer  states  with     clients  pursuing 
post  secondary  training  the  right  to  grant  them  extensions  to 
complete  their  course  of  studies.   However,  the  stste  is  restricted  to 
offering  extensions  to  only  10%  of  its  caseload,  not  31%,  and  this 
10%  must  also  cover  all  clients  who  need  more  than  two  years  (read 
18  months)  to  complete  their  GED>  the  learning  disabled,  illiterate 
and  non-English  speaking,  who  are   expected  to  need  more  time;  and 
clients  who  have  a  right  to  more  time  because  the  state  failed  to 
provide  their  JOBS  services   in  a  timely  manner.   It  is  quite  clear 
that  N.H.  will  be  unable  to  conduct  its  JOBS  program  in   the  manner 
that  it  has  chosen  in  order  to  maximize  the  long  run  financial  and 
social  health  of  its  single  parent  families,  under  these  constraints. 

The  nation  implications  of  N.H.s  experience:   The  Work  and  Responsibil- 
ity Act  of  1994  proposes  to  put  all  of  the  nation's  young  single 
parent  mothers  on  welfare  under  the  same  pressure  to  pack  as  much 
education  and  training  as  they  can  access   into  a  time  period  that 
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in  practice  is  even  shorter  than  the  two  years  allowed  by  N.H.  in  the 
early  1990's.   Women  walking  into  the  welfare  office  immediately 
after  the  trauma  of  an  unwed  prenancy  or  abuse,  desertion  and  the 
break-up  of  a  family,  will  be  told  they  must  immediately  focus  all 
their  attention,  not  on  repairing  the  damage  to  themselves  and  their 
children,  but  on  the  problem  of  becoming  self  supporting,  and  they 
will  be  told  that  they  will  only  have  two  years  to  do  it  in.   A  large 
portion  of  them  will  throw  themsleves  into  this  effort  with  even 
greater  intensity  than  the  women  of  N.H.,  for  not  only  will  they  be 
motivated  by  the  two  year  limit  (less  6  months)  for  studies,  but  they 
will  also  be  panicked  by  the  prospect  of  no  aid  afterwards.   It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  family  disasters  experienced  in  N.H. 
as  a  result  of  our  two  year  JOBS  limit  will  be  multiplied  around   the 
nation,  and  that  a  few  years  from  now  you  will  all  be  sitting  here 
reconsidering  the  policy,  as  N.H.  did. 

Recommendations :   Do  not  adopt  a  two  year  time  limit  on  job  preparation 
and  AFDC  assistance.   Instead,  consider  a  schedule  which  is  more 
in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  raising  small  children.   I  recommend 
the  schedule  set  out  in  the  accompanying  "Staged  Work  Re-entry" 
proposal.   If  despite  this  you  do  adopt  a  two  year  time  limit  on 
AFDC  assistance,  it  is  imperative  that  you  allow  states  more  generous 
extension  limits  so  they  are  able  to  send  young  mothers  out  into  the 
workplace  equipped  to  compete  in  the  modern  economy. 

[ .   Adverse  Short  and  Long  Run  Economic  and  Social  Effects  of  the   Work 
and  Responsibility  Act 

The  primary  long  run  adverse  social  effect  of  the  Administration's 
proposal  stems  from  the  enforced  parental  neglect  of  small  children 
it  will  require.   On  the  average  and  on  the  whole,  children  who 
receive  less  time  and  attention  from  their  parents  in  their 
early  childhood  can  be  expected  to  grow  up  less  secure  and  less 
developed,   Therefor  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  promises  to 
leave  us  with  a  legacy  of  trouble,  and  also  to  short  change  our 
future  by  deneying  us  the  fullest  development  of  the  talents  of  our 
next  generation.   It  also  presents  a  number  of  specific  problems. 

\.      The  Strong  Bias  Against  Education  or  Meaningful  Training:   In  order 
to  prosper  in  the  21's  century,  N.H.  needs  all  of  its  citizens, 
even  its  women,  to  have  strong  job  skills.   The  Work  and  Responsibil- 
ity Act  places  many  barriers  between  the  client  and  the  acquisition 
of  these  skills,  and  instead  will  send  most  mothers  out  into 
low  wage,  low  skill  jobs  with  no  future,  thus  condemning  them   and 
their  children  to  intense  poverty  for  the  forseeable  future,  and 
condemning  us  to  suppliment  their  incomes  out  of  state,  federal  and 
local  tax  revenues  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  These  are: 

1.  First  and  formost,  the  up  front  job  search  requirement, 
which  practically  guarantees   that  the  brightest   and  most 
competent  of  the  young  mothers,  those  most  likely  to  profit 
from  and  succeed  in  post  secondary  education,  will  be  snapped 
up  by  employers  and  channeled  into  the  low  pay,  dead  end 
jobs  available  to  high  school  graduates .before  they  get  a 
crack  at  the  JOBS  program. 

2.  The  failure  to  require  the  states  to  provide  older  mothers 
with  JOBS  services.   Older  women,  whose  children  are  apt 

to  be  older  and  to  need  less  attention,  are  far  more  able  to 
suceed  in  education  and  job  training  programs  than  young 
mothers  burdened  with  toddlers,  and  to  do  so  without  great 
psychological  damage  to  their  kids  (granted  relaxed  study 
schedules).   The  bill  proposes  we  write  them  off. 

3.  The  10%  cap  on  extensions  to  complete  school  (already 
discussed ) . 

4.  The  failure  to  require  the  states  to  aid  WORK  clients 
who  wish  to  train  or  study,  with  JOBS  benefits. 

5.  The  decision  to  count  the  earnings  of  a  17  year  old  doing 
work  study  in  college  as  family  income  and  deduct  it  from  the 
grant  (page  164  "Leg.  Specifics,  3. (a)) 
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Finally,  there  is  the  requirement  that  mothers  requiring  an  extension 
to  complete  their  post  secondary  education  or  course  of  training 
be  granted  an  extension  only  on  the  condition  that  they"work"  15 
hours  a  week.   This  is  a  provision  that  is  so  cruel,  and  so  sexist, 
that  it  requires  a  section  to  itself.  I  have  a  sometime  Board 
Member  (she  is  now  too  busy)  who  is  struggling  to  complete  a  two 
year  course  in  physical  therapy  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire, 
so  she  can  support  her  children.   She  puts  off  her  studying  in 
the  evening  until   the  children  are  in  bed  so  she  can  give  them 
her  full  attention  for  the  few  hours  between  the  time  she  picks 
them  up  a  day  care  and  that  event.   She  then  has  to  study  to  one 
or  two  in  the  morning  to  make  up  for  that  lost  time.   She  has   to 
get  up  at  6:15  every  morning  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  bed, 
dressed  and  fed  and  delivered  to  their  day  care  in  time  for  her 
to  make  her  eight  o'clock  class.   And  she  does  this  day  in  and  day 
out . 

She  is  not  on  public  assistance  because  she  was  irresponsible  in  her 
child  bearing,  and  she  doesn't  need  to  be  "delivered  a  message". 
Her  husband,  the  father  of  her  children,  abused  her.   And  she  learned 
last  year  that  he  was  sexually  molesting  their  6  year  old  daughter 
during  the  child's  visitation.   Despite  her  efforts  to  put  aside 
time  exclusively  for  her  children  during  her  day,  it  is  a  cause  of 
great  sadness  to  her  that  she  was  unable,  because  of  the  pressure 
of  school  work,  to  put  aside  enough  time  to  help  this  child  cope 
with  the  double  trauma  of  this  assult  on  her  integrity  and  and  her 
entry  into  first  grade.   As  a  result,  the  child  had  a  distrubed  and 
less  than  productive  school  year.   Hers  is  one  of  the  cases  which 
led  the  N.H,  Division  of  Human  Services  to  relax  its  JOBS  spendown 
schedule. 

The  idea  of  our  government  imposing  yet  another  15  hour  obligation 
on  this  woman,  or  any  of  the  other  many  mothers  struggling  to 
equip  themselves  for  independence  in  the  workplace  under  similar 
circumstances,  fills  me  with  anger,  and  I  am  appalled  that  a  person 
so  oblivious  to  the  realities  of  single  parenting  as  to  think  such 
a  demand  appropriate,  should  be  working  on  national  family  policy 
at  all.   I  am  equally  angered  by  the  implication  inherent  in  this 
policy  that  she  only  justifies  her  existence  by  the  work  that  she 
does  out  side  the  home,  the  15  hours,  and  that  her  work  rearing 
her  children  is  of  no  value.      The  position  that  a  woman  is  only 
of  use  to  society  in  as  far  as  she  labors  in  the  outside  workforce 
is  certainly  one  of  the  guiding  ideas  of  this  bill. 

It  is  also  the  position  which  was  articulated  by  the  senior  majority 
staffer  for  this  sub  committee  at  a  recent  conference  of  welfare 
advocates.   When  questioned  why  Committee  hearing  announcements 
persisted  in  refering  to  women  raising  children  on  welfare  as  "not 
working",  when  raising  young  children  is  obviously  so  much  work, 
and  not  "living  a  productive  life"  when  growing    a  full  fledged 
human  being  who  can  join  in  the  work  of  the  community  is  obviously 
the  central  act  of  human  productivity , he  rather  lamely  commented 
that  "Well,  the  women  owe   the  community  something  for  the  help 
they  are  giving  her."  It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  bearing  a 
child,  a  woman  still  incurs  a  risk  to  her  life  which  is  greater 
than  that  incurred  by  the  soldiers  who  participated  in  the  Gulf 
War  or  the  Panama  or  Grenadian  excursions;  that  up  to  rather  recently 
the  mortality  rate  of  women  in  child  birth  exceeded  that  of  soldiers 
in  full  out  wars;  that  during  the  first  months  of  the  child's 
life  she  gives  up  all  her  own  plans  and  ambitions  to  tend  it  around 
the  clock;  that  for  years  she  continue  to  put  her  own  concerns 
second  to  care  for  it  and  then  to  support  it;  that  unlike  a  soldier, 
who  signs  on  for  four  years,  she,  when  she  bears  a  child,  undertakes 
a  committment  which  requires  her  intense  attention  for  many  years, 
and  which  really  never  ends  untill  she  well  into  her  old  age  and 
no  longer  has  the  strength  to  give.   It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  while 
the  self  sacrifice  of  the  soldier,  which  results  in  destruction, 
is  honored,  the  equivelent  self  sacrifice  of  the  mother,  which 
results  in  life,  is  passed  over  as  nothing.   It  seems  to  me  that  she 
doesn't  owe  us;  we  owe  her.   I  believe  also  that  we  pay  as  a  society 
for  the  easy  dismissal  of  her  social  contribution,  and  the  consequent 
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failure  to  allocate  adequate  social  resources,  including  parental 
time,  to  this  task,  with  an  unnecessarily  poor  end  product  in  our 
young  people. 

Recommendations ;   In  order  to  ensure  that  any  welfare  reform  results 
in  an  upgraded  rather  than  deteriorated  workforce,  eliminate 
the  automatic  up-front  work  search  requirement  and  replace  it  with 
a  careful  assessment  which  explores  whether  the  parent  can  profit 
from  further  training  or  education,  make  JOBS  services  available 
to  the  older  cohort  of  mothers  as  well  as  the  young,  enlarge 
or  remove  the  cap  on  extensions  to  complete  JOBS  training  and 
education  ,  extend  JOBS  benefits  to  WORK  clients  who  wish  to 
improve  their  skills  and  employability  with  training,  and  continue 
to  disrequard  the  earned  income  of  dependent  children  who  are 
in  post-secondary  education. 

In  order  to  assure  that  mothers  and  children  survive  their  JOBS 
training,  eliminate  the  requirement  that  clients  with  educatinal 
extensions  also  work  15   hours  a  week.   It  is  also  important  that 
you  do  not  require  oldei  mothers  who  volunteer  for  JOBS  to  pay  for 
access  to  this  training  with  the  acceptance  of  time  limited  status 
(Legislative  Specs,  page  16  (g)i.).   I  cannot  think  of  anything  better 
calculated  to  persuade  a  parent  who  cannot  nredict  the  future  of 
her  family,  or  her  own  marketability  in  the  workplace,  from  attempting 
to  get  more  training. 

Intense  Downward  Pressure  on  Wages  and  the  Erosion  of  Working  Condi- 
tions for  All  Low  Wage  Workers: 

The  (Iftcn'STge  of  almost  one  and  one  half  million  young  women  with 
few  advanced  job  skills  into  the  American  job  market  contemplated 
by  this  bill  two  years  after  it  is  put  into  effect  will  automatically, 
of  itself,  depress  wages  for  the  working  poor  and  worsen  their  job 
security  and  working  conditions.   In  addition,  provisions  of  the 
bill  guarantees   that  the  women  will  be  let  loose  upon  the  job 
market  with  almost  no  personal  power  or  recourse,  under  conditions 
which  render  them  desperate,  and  this  will  intensify  the  normal 
downward  pressure  on  wages  and  job  conditions  caused  by  an  excess  of 
labor  supply  over  demand.   This  will  be  very  hard  on  the  working 
people  of  N.H. ,  who  are  often  in  low  wage  jobs,  and  especially 
hard  on  the  older  mothers  who  have  managed,  with  great  effort,  to 
work  their  way  off  the  AFDC  system,  who  will  be  easily  displaced 
by  younger  women  willing  to  accept  lower  pay  and  inferior  working 
conditions  and  often  accompanied  by  federal  subsidies  to  their 
employers.   The  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  which  will  aggravate 
these  economic  problems  are: 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  job  ready  criteria  which  asks  only  for 

a  high  school  diploma  or  non-negligible   job  experience.   This 

guarantees  that  the  young  mothers  will  be  channeled  into  the 

lowest  paying,  contingent  jobs  with  the  fewest  benefits  our 
society  offers. 

2.  The  provision  that  the  JOBS  or  WORK  client  cannot  refuse 
any  job  offer  of  20  hours  a  week  or  more,  without  good  cause, 
and  the  imposition  of  a  whole  family  sanction  against  any  client 
who  commits  this  crime, 

and 

3.  The  imposition  of   the  same  penalty  for  quitting  a  job  in 
the  private  sector  without  good  cause. 

My  case  load  is  made  up  505fe  of  mothers  who  have  had  the  most  outrageous 
demands  nfade  on  them,  or  suffered  the  most  unjust  penalties,  by  line 
case  workers  who  do  not  remember,  or  never  learned,  good  cause.   The 
worse  thing  about  these  cases  is  that  the  incidents  are  always  8 
months  or  a  year  old.   They  come  to  light  during  a  discussion  of 
other  problems  (like  child  support).   The  mother  knows  that  she  has 
been  injured  by  the  case  worker's  decision,  but  she  has  no  idea  that 
that  decision  was  illegal  because  she  has  no  access  to  the  rules  of 
good  cause.   The  mother  who  ended  up  in  the  hospital  with  a  collapsed 
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lung  was  put  there  by  a  JOBS  worker  who  told  her  that  she  had  to 
make  every  single  one  of  her  nursing  classes  on  time  or  she  would 
be  sanctioned,  even  though  her  son's  doctors  required  her  to  attend 
—at  his  bedside  80  mile  away,  daily,  so  he  could  recover;  this 

even  though  the  good  cause  exemption  from  JOBS  participation  when  a 
child  is  sick  is  clearly  written  in  the  N.H.  JOBS  rules. 

Programs  reach  welfare  case  workers  in  the  the  simplist  possible 
form.   Most  N.H.  case  workers  will  only  know  that  the  women  are 
supposed  to  take  any  job  offered,  and  stay  on  it,  or  be  sanctioned. 
Unless  you  are  prepared  to  legislate  that  the  good  cause  rules  for 
refusing  a  job  be  printed  on  the  workers'  forheads,  so  the  clients 
can  see  them,  and  on  the  palms  of  their  hand  so  they  can  remember 
them  themselves,  they  will  not  be  administered  by  most  workers,  and 
I  will  be  listening  to  mothers  who  are  forced  to  stay  in  graveyard 
shift  jobs  that  keep  them  up  48  and  72  hours  at  a  stretch  because 
they  can't  get  help  paying  for  daytime  child  care  so  they  can  sleep, 
who  are  force  to  travel  from  here  to  the  seacoast  and  back  every  day, 
a  3  1/2  hour  commute,  who  have  to  perform  work  over  and  over  again 
that  injures  their  backs,  and  who  have  been  sanctioned  from  all  aid 
because  they  had  to  stay  home  from  work  to  accompany  their  children 
to  the  innumerable  case  worker,  psychologist  and  court  appointments 
imposed  on   them  by  the   child  protection  service  when  Dad  comes 
under  suspicion  ot   child  molestation.    I  am  citing  a  small  sample 
of  the  innumerable  real  cases  that  come  my  way. 

It  is  also  quite  clear  that  good  cause  will  not  include  the  right 
to  refuse  a  job  which  will  not,  even  with  the  EITC,  support  ones 
family.   Almost  any  twenty  hour  a  week  job  will  piovide  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  enough  income  to  disqualify  the  family  from  AFDC 
and  far, far  too  little  to  support  a  working  family  which  must  provide 
itself  with  transportation  back  and  forth  to  daycare  and  work  as 
well  as  meet  basic  subsistance  needs  for  food,  clothing,  housing,  and 
utilities.   If  the  authors  of  this  section  of  the  bill  were 
interested  in  ensuring  that  the  parents 'job  would  provide  for  her 
family's  needs,  they  would  not  have  chosen  20  hours  a  week  as  the 
defining  characteristic  of  a  mandatory  job  in  the  first  place. 
The  existence  of  a  good  cause   requiring  that  the  job  pay  enough 
would  contravene  the  intent  of  the  legislation  which  is  to  move 
them' as  speedily  as  possible  into  the  workforce. 

The  effect  of  the  "can't  refuse"  rules  are  to  place  the  welfare  mother 
in  the  same  relationship  to  her  prospective  or  current  employer 
as  the  southern  Black     in  the  1930's.   She  can't  say  no,  and  she 
can't  complain.   The  right  to  protest  works  well  only  for  people 
who  have  some  personal  power  and  the  knowlege  of  how  to  do  it 
effectively.   Young  women  as  a  whole  tend  to  be  unassuming  and 
inexperienced.   If  you  pass  these  provisions,  I  know  I  will  see  women 
think  they  have  to  stay  on  a  job  even  though  the  work  injures  them 
or  the  boss  insists  on  using  them  sexually.   I  see  them  already. 
This  will  make  it  worse. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  which  will  render  young  mothers  desperate  and 
powerless  in  the  job  market  are: 

4.  The  provision  that  there  shall  be  no  compensatory  rise  in 
food  stamps  or  housing  subsidies  during  the  period  of  the 
whole  family  sanction. 

5.  The  WORK  rules  that  apply  whole  family  sanctions  if  the 
mother  refuses,  quits  or  is  dismissed  from   a  WORK  assignment 
without  good  cause, 

in  combination  with 

5.   The  application  of  the  definitions  of  misconduct  utilized 

in  the  states  unemployment  insurance  program  to  these  dismissals. 

The  administrators  of  public  programs  can  be,  at  times,  just  as 
unscrupulous  as  employers  as  private  businesses,  and  sometimes,  more 
so.   In  addition,  they  are  usually  better  connected  in  the  official 
world,  and  more  powerful.  Woaien  can  be,  and  are  fired  Sy  the  best 
intentioned  do  good  organizations  because  their  personalities  don't 
suit  the  administrator,  because  they  are  too  assertive,  because  they 
are  whistle  blowers  or  sources  of  other  kinds  of  embarassment  to  the 
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management,  and  then  made  to  look  very  bad.   For  example,  one  of 
my  Board  Members  has  recently  been  fired  for  misconduct  by  a  non 
profit  which  is  responsible  for  providing  home  health  care  aids 
to  the  disabled  and  the  mentally  retarded.   Her  crime?   xceeding  her 
authority  by  ordering  a  desperately  needed  piece  of  medical  equipment 
for  a  very  heavy,  sick  diabetic  woman  she  was  assigned  to  care  for 
which  the  doctor  had  ordered,  but  the  agency  was  stalling  on  providing. 
When  this  case  went  to  abitration  at  unemployment  agency  (after  her 
unemployment  benefits  were  denied),  the  agency  argued,  in  the  face  of 
her  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  equipment  had  not  been  Dr. 
ordered,  and  that  therefor   she  imposed  an  unauthorized  charge  on 
the  agency  that  medicaid  would  not  cover.   The  arbitrater  agreed. 
When  she  went  up  to  him  afterwards  with  the  Dr . ' s  letter  plainly 
ordering  the  equipment,  which  had  been  entered  in  the  evidence, 
he  told  her  that  he  "was  sorry,  "  his"hands  were  tied." 

The  N.H.  Division  of  Employment  services  has  a  powerful  and  unpleasant 
reputation   for  bias  against  the  employee.   N.H.  bureaucrats  do 
not  tolerate  assertiveness  in  clients  very  well.   I  fear  that  is 
you  leave  the  economic  fate  of  single  parent  families  in  the  WORK 
program  in  their  hands  as  these  provisions  direct,   families 
headed  by  young  women  who  are  not  willing  to  put  up  silently  with 
injustices,  irrationalities  and  impositions  at  their  WORK  sites 
will  find  themselves  with  out  income  for  long  stretches.   The 
objections  outlined  above   in  relation  to  the  job  refusal  and  quit 
penalties  all  apply  here  as  well. 

Displacement :   No  matter  how  carefully  vou  legislate,  the  influx 
of  large  numbers  of  amenable,  frightened  young  women'who  can  '  t  say  no  to 
any  job  into  the  low  wage  workforce  is  going  to  displace  existing 
workers,  especially  older  women.   Employers  prefer  young  women  to 
old,  on  the  whole,  unless  the  older  women  are  especially  skilled. 
However,  particular  provisions  of  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act 
will  intensify  this  phenomina.   I  ask  you  to  consider  carefully 
the  following: 

1.  The  increased  use  of  wage  subsidies  to  secure  ex  welfare 
clients  jobs.   While  the  hiring  of  a  subsidized  empoyee  may  not 
immediately  result  in  the  displacement  of  an  existing  employee, 
employers  who  are  tight  financially  tend  to  favor  subsidized 
employees  ,  which  can  lead  to  displacement  down  the  line.   For 
example,  UNH  hired  a  number  of  women  to  make  beds  and  clean 
dorm  rooms  early  this  spring,  on  a  contingent  basis,  promising 
all  of  them  a  chance  for  permanent  statuts  and  access  to  the 
university's  excellent  health  benefits  and  courses  if  they 
stayed.   This  summer,  after  the  state  budget  process  unfolded 
less  favorably  than  they  expected,  they  laid  off  all  but  one. 
The  one  who  will  get  the  permanent  status  is  not  the  best 
worker,;  she  is  in  fact  more  than  a  little  mentally  retarded. 
However,  she  comes  with  a  federal  subsidy. 

2.  The  loosening  up  of  the  displacement  rules  to  permit 
work  supplementation  participants  to  be  assigned  to  unfilled 
vacancies,  to  permit  the  filling  of  government  vacancies  after 
60  days  and  union  vacancies  after  90. 

2.  The  instructions  that  states  employ  WORK  participants 
as   child  care  workers  and  home  health  care  workers.   These  are 
already  the  jobs  of  last  resort  for  single  parents  already  in 
the  workplace  in  N.H.,  and  in  regions  of  the  state  hard  hit 
by  defense  cut  backs,  there  is  already  heavy  competition  for 
these  positions. 

Recommendations ;  The  N.H.  Job  Market  is  already  extreemly  tight. 
Last  year  the  Governor  hired  on  an  expert  to  assess  the  job  situation 
and  attempt  to  locate  sources  of  jobs  for  N.H.  's  single  parents  on 
welfare,  in  preparation  of  federal  welfare  reforms  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  the  President.   I  spoke  to  him  three  months  into  this 
task.   He  said,  and  I  quote  "I  can't  find  10,000  good  jobs  in  N.H.   I 
can  only  find  50  good  jobs .  "  His  definition  of  a  good  job  at  the  time 
was  one  that  paia  $11.00  an  hour,  a  figure  both  he  and  I  agreed 
was  the  minimum  a  single  parent  could  struggle  along  at,  if  all  of  the 
supports  contemplated  in  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  were  in 
place.   I  then  asked  him,  SteveKennedy ,  if  he  could  come  up  with 
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10,00 0  lousy  jobs .   He  said  "No".   I  do  not  advise  you  to  pass  any 
legislation  which  will  send  large  numbers  of  mothers  out  into 
this  economy  at  one  time.   I  further  recomand  that  you  do  not  pass  any 
law  that  requires  young  women  to  take  any  job  that  is  offered  them 
or  that  imposes  full  family  penalties  for  infractions  of  the  work  rules. 
Element"  of  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  which  Will  Increase 
the  Poyortv  and  the  Hi s tress  of  Single  Parents  and  their  Children: 

(1)   The  requirement  that  single  parents  applying  for  the  first 
time,  a  period  when  their  families  are  apt  to  be  in  crises, 
go  out  immediately  on  job  search  with  no  more  ammunition  than 
a  highschool  diploma  or  no  diploma  and  a  little  job  experience. 
A  perscription   for  poverty  and  intense  family  tension. 

(2)  The  requirement  that  parents  who  have  moved  off  the  AFDC 
system  into  the  job  market,  and  failed,  also  go  immediately 
back  into  job  search.   Women  at  this  stage  in  their  existence 
are  also  apt  to  be  in  a  terrible  state  of  disorganization. 
The  events  that  send  working  single  parents  back  to  the 
AFDC  system  are  sickness,  transportationlessness  or  homeless- 
ness,  and  a  mother  coping  with  these  emergencies  is  in  no 
condition  to  job  search.   Furthermore,  tflese  troubles  are  usually 
due  to  the  inadequate  capacity  to  command  income.  Sending 
her  immediately  back  into  job  search  simply  guarantees   more 
poverty  and  more  failure. 

The  returning  mother  should  be  granted  time  to  recoup,  and  be 
re-evaluated  for  a  deferral  or  for  further  traing. 

(3)  The  premise  that  WORK  participants  can  cover  both  their 
payroll  deductions  for  Social  Security  taxes  and  their 
transportation  expenses  out  of  their  $120  work  expense 
discount  guarantees  that  N.H.  women  in  the  WORK  program  will 
be  worse  off  financially  than  their  sisters  on  welfare. 
The  delivery  of  children  to  daycare  centers  and  daily  attendence 
at  WORK  sites, in  a  state  with  no  public  transportation, 
requires  the  maintenance  of  a  car.   The  state  minimal  budget 
study  estimates  that  the  cost  of  running  the  low  income 
family's  car  is  $180  a  month  in  1994.   I  think  that  is  low, 
because  by  the  time  single  parents  have  been  processed  through 
the  AFDC  system  that  far,  the  car  they  brought  into  the 
program  with  them  is  an  old  wreck  with  balding  tires  requiring 
constant  repair. 

I  do  not  believe  that  N.H.  WORK  mothers  will  be  able  to 
maintain  a  vehicle  on  a  combined  income  of  grant  and  WORK 
wages  which  hovers  around  500  or  600  dollars  a  month.   Unless 
a  transportation  allowance  is  provided  along  with  the  WORK 
pay.  they  will  be  unable  to  participate  reliably,  and  will 
end  up  either  deferred,  or  sanctioned  and  "on  the  town"  at. the 
expense  of  the  local  property  owning  taxpayer. 

(4)   I  am  very  pleased  that  the  writers  of  this  bill  decided 
set  the  wage  for  WORK  at  the  rate  paid  comparable  employees 
performing  the  same  kind  of  work,  rather  than  the  flat  minimum 
wage  of  the  CWEP  program.   That  is  far  more  fair.   However, 
the   addition  of  the  phrase  "and  having  similar  employment 
tenure  with  such  employer"  creates  a  loophole  which  will  contin- 
ue to  permit  employers  to  pay  women  in  mandatory  workslots 
less  for  the  same  task  than  employees  with  higher  status,  and 
thus  perpetuate  their  poverty  and  their  humiliation.   Since 
WORK  participants  have  no  tenure,  and  since  they  will  almost 
always  be  the  most  junior  employees  at  any  workplace  because 
they  are  limited  to  a  year  at  any  one  job,  the  directive  that 
they  be  paidthe  same  rate  as  employes  performing  similar 
tasks  and  having  similar  employment  tenure  opens  a  back  door 
through  which  they  can  always  be  paid  less  than  others. 
Congress  should  eliminate  that  phrase  from  the  bill. 

Since  the  right  of  WORK  employees  to  thebenef its ,  working  con- 
ditions and  rights   granted  to  regular  employees  performing 
similar  tasks  is  also  contingent  upon  their  sharing  equal 
tenure  when  they  have  no  tenure,  and  is  thus  equally  easy  to 
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circumvent.   Congress  should  eliminate  the  qualifying  phrase 
here,  also. 

(5)  I  am  very  worried  about  the  fate  of  WORK  participants 
whose  children  are  sick  often  enough  to  use  up  all  of  her 
alloted  sick  days  and  to  force  her  to  stay  home  with  out  pay 
frequently,  but  are  not  sick  enough  to  win  her  a  deferment. 

I  am  also  worried  about  women  doing  WORK  assignments  in  shops 
that  close  for  holidays  but  do  not  offer  untenured  employees 
holiday  pay.   Since  WORK  clients  are  only  paid  for  the  days 
they  work,  I  can  see  many  such  families  celebrating  Christmas 
and  New  Years  with  short  paychecks,  like  my  husband  and  I 
did  the  first  Christmas  we  lived  in  N.H.,  a  year  that  those  two 
holidays  fell  midweek. 

I  also  notice  that  because  WORK  clients  are  women  and  mothers, 
they  are  naturally  expected  to  work  year  round  with  no  vacation. 
Or  is  the  interim  between  one  year's  WORK  assignment  and  the 
next  supposed  to  supply  that? 

Poor  children,  especially  those  with  chronic bronchiti s , who  are 
very  comman  in  N.H.,can  be  sick  very  frequently,  often  enough 
to  be  forced  to  repeat  first  grade.   The  incomes  of  WORK 
mothers  will  be  marginal  at  best,  and  reducing  them  will  further 
erode  the  diets  oif  sick  kids  and  make  their  houses  colder. 
And  even  poor  kids  deserve  a  couple  of  weeks  at  grandma's. 
Congress  needs  to  correct  these  provisions. 

(6)  The  establishment  of  a  minimum  work  standard  of  20  hours 
a  week, 

coupled  with 

(7)  a  woefully  inadequate  work  expense  discount  of  $120  a  month. 

This  bill  requires  mothers  to  move  out  into  the  workplace  if  they 

are  offered  a  job  paying  minimum  wage  for  20  hours  a  week.   If 

I  translate  that  into  N.H.  terms,  where  she  will  probably  be  making 

$6.00  an  hour,  I  come  up  with  the  following  aggregate  monthly  income  for 

a  family. of  three: 

$516  average  monthly  earnings 

$154  residual  AFDC  grant 

$140  EITC  surplus  after  payroll  deductions 

$810  Sub  total 

-  160  expense  of  running  a  car  to  go  to  work 

$630  disposable  income 

I  am  assuming  that  everything  else  in  the  benefit  package  stays  the 
same;  since  they  are  still  on  AFDC,  they  still  have  medicaid,  that 
their  entire  child  care  tab  is  still  picked  up  by  the  state,  and 
that  their  Food  Stamp  allotment  goes  down  only  slightly,  because  of 
the  preferential  treatment  given  earned  income,  even  though  her 
countable  income  is  about  $100  higher  than  it  was  when  she  was  on 
AFDC.   Since  her  rent  wil  be  about  $500  a  month  for  a  low  end  apartment 
with  two  bedrooms,  she  is  left  with  $130  a  month  to  pay  her  utility 
bill  (at  least  $60),  very  possibly  her  heat,  clothe  her  family  and 
do  the  laundry  at  a  laundrimat,  and  buy  food  for  them  at  the  end  of 
the  month  after  the  food  stamp  allotment  runs  out, 

I  do  not  believe  that  participation  in  the  work  force  is  sustainable 
for  very  long  at  this  income  level.   In  the  1980's,  women  working 
40  hours  a  week,  and  attempting  to  sustain  families  on  similar 
budgets  (because  we  did  not  at  that  time  subsidize  their  child  care 
and  this  ate  up  approximately  the  additional  20  hours  a  week  of 
earnings)  lasted   about  three  to  six  months  in  the  workplace  before 
collapsing  back  on  AFDC.   The  budgets  were  so  tight,  they  could 
not  accomodate  any  out-of-the-ordinary  expenses,  and  what  typically 
put  them  out  of  business  was  the  need  of  a  car  repair,  which  could 
only  be  paid  .out  of  rent  money,  which  then  put  them  behind  with 
their  landlord.   Two  rounds  of  this,  and  they  faced  eviction, 
followed  in  rapid  order  by  joblessness  as  their  other  troubles 
eroded  their  capacity  to  perform  adequately  onthe  job. 
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A  policy  which  rests  its  hopes  on  the  expectation  that  once  a 
single  parent  is  out  in  the  work  force  some  way  or  another,  for 
20  hours  a  week,  she  will  pick  up  the  extra  hours  and  the  pay 
raises  necessary  to  sustain  her  there,  had  better  have  a  way 
of  ensuring  that  she  can  stay  there  long  enough  to  acquire  these 
necessary  things.   The  20  hour  a  week  minimum  work  standard  only 
makes  sense  if  earned  income  discounts  against  the  AFDC  grant  are 
set  high  enough  to  ensure  that  her  combined  earnings  and  residual 
grant  are  at  least  enough  to  cover  ordinary  reoccuring  household 
emergencies,  like  car  repairs,  as  well  as  a  standard  of  living 
that  is  adequate  to  maintain  family  health.   A  child  who  is 
sick  all  the  time  because  mother  cannot  pay  the  home  heating 
bill  or  provide  an  adequate  diet  will  knock  a  mother  out  of  the 
work  force  just  as  effectively  as  loss  of  housing  or  transportation. 

The   official  administration  goals  for  the  earned  income  disregard 
is  that  it  will  "make  work  a  more  attractive,  rational  option 
for  those  who  would  continue  to  receive  assistance,"  and  "improve 
the  economic  well  being  of  those  who  need  to  combine  work  and 
welfare."   As  I  believe  my  budgets  amply  demonstrate/  the  $120/mo. 
disregard  actually  proposed  by  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act 
contributes  very  little  to  either  of  these  goals.   In  order  to 
ensure  that  these  families  will  survive  the  difficult  entry  year 
with  its  low  pay,  poor  hours  and  poor  benefits, Congress  should 
substitute  the  earned  income  disregard  provisions  of  the  Matsui 
bill  instead,  at  least.   In  my  considered  opinion,  this  is  not 
fully  adequate  either,  and  only  the  $200,  50X  structure  being 
requested  by  a  number  of  states,  including  my  own,  will  begin  to 
provide  low  wage  single  parents  with  adequate  income  to  sustain 
their  families  during  this  fragile  period. 

D   Changes  Proposed  by  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  which  Increase 
the  Well  Being  of  Low  Income  Single  Parents  and  their  Children 

The  Act  contains  a  number  of  prooosals  which  correct  long  standing 
problems  in  the  AFDC  program,  and  which  should  be  preserved.  Out- 
standing among  them  are: 

(1)  Concerning  post  secondary  education  in  the  JOBS  program, 
the  redefinition  of  participation  as  half  time  enrollment 

in  a  degree  granting  post-secondary  educational  institution, 
(replacing  the  Herculean  requirement  of  twenty  class  hours  a 
week),  and  the  requirement  that  there  be  co-ordination  between 
JOBS  and  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Educational  Act.   It  is  important 
for  the  wellbeing  of  their  children  that  the  right  of  JOBS  parents 
to  undertake  post-secondary  education  on  a  1/2  time  basis  be 
made  clear,  and  it  is  equally  important  to  ensure  that  that 
right  is  a  practical  option  by  ensuring  that  the  federal 
educational  grant  and  loan  programs  that  pay  their  tuition 
will  grant  this  aid  to  mothers  going  to  school  1/2  time. 
At  this  point,  federal  education  assitance  is  only  available 
to  full  time  students. 

(2)  The  indexing  of   the  total  capped  JOBS/WORK  entitlement, 
the  work  expense  disregard,  the  $50  child  support  pass  through, 
and  the  excluded  value  of  an  automobile  as  part  of  the  family 
resource  limit. 

(3)  The  authorization  of  the  states  to  use  JOBS/WORK  funds 
to  help  AFDC  parents  entering  the  workforce  s*ay  the   , 
especially  the  authorization  to  use  these  funds  for  transitional 
clients'  auto  repairs!!! 

(4)  The  authorization  of  the  states  to  use  WORK  funds  to 
employ  participants  in  temporary  projects  designed  to  address 
community  needs,  such  as  projects  to  enhance  neighborhood 
infrastructure  and  provide  other  community  services..."   I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  way  to  enhance  WORK  mothers'  sense 
of  usefullness,  build  their  self  esteem,  or  give  them  the 
full  opportunity  to  use  and  develop  their  talents, than  this. 
It  is  also  work  which  will  not  displace  existing  workers. 

(5)  The  decision  to  assess  parents  who  have  failed  to  find 
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private  work  after  two  sequential  WORK  assignments,  to  see 
if  they  should  be  defered  or  reassigned  to  further  training. 
It  makes  good  sense. 

(6)  The  measures  to  encourage  and  enable  clients  to  develop 
and  operate  small  businesses. 

(7)  The  increase  in  the  AFDC  resource  limit  from  $1000  to 
$2000,  the  exclusion  of  real  property  that  the  family  is 
attempting  to  sell  and  the  cash  value  of  family  life 
insurance  from  the  resource  limit,  and  the  contemplated 
upward  adjustment  of  the  excludible  value  of  the  family 
automobile.   I  have  far  too  many  times  had  to  try  to  console 
a  mother  in  desperate  straits  who  had  discovered  she  could 
get  no  help  from  the  state  AFDC  program  because  she  owned  a 
piece   of  property  for  which  their  was  no  market,  or  a  life 
insurance  policy  for  one  of  the  children  (bought  by  grandma 
and  grandpa)  that  she  couldn't  cash  in. 

(8)  The  decision  to  disregard  most  lump  sum  payments, 
all  educational  assistance  and  "inconsequential  irregular 
income" ( small  gifts)  in  the  AFDC  grant  calculation.   I  have 
also  spent  far  to  many  hours  struggling  with  the  K.H.  Div. 
of  Human  Services  because  a  half  educated  case  worker  had 
cut  off  a  young  JOBS  mother  from  AFDC  because  of  her  student 
loans.   It  is  also  very  important  that  struggling  single  parent 
families  on  AFDC  be  able  to  use  windfalls  to  improve  the 
family's  capacity  to  participate  in  the  community  by,  for 
example,  buying  a  car  that  works,  rather  than  perpetuate 
their  isolation  and  their  inability  to  access  traing  and 

work  by  forcing  them  to  apply  this  money  to  their  daily 
living  expenses. 

Finally,  and  most  importantly  to  N.H.   AFDC  parents  entering  the 
workforce  right  now, 

(9)  The  decision  to  give  the  current  month's  child  support 
obligation  to  the  working  custodial  parent  and  the  child 
support  arrearages  owed  that  parent,  payment ■ priority  ovf»r 
arrearaaes  owed  the  state  for  the  period  when  the  parent  was 
on  AFDC,  including  the  monies  collected  through  the  IRS 
intercept.   I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  important  that 
change  will  be  for  N.H.  mothers.   Our  state   child  support 
office  is  not  only  paying  itself  all  arrearages  first,  including 
the  arrearages  the  father  owed  the  mother  from  the  period 
before  she  entered  the  AFDC  program,  which  it  claims  she  signed 
over  to  them.   I  am  now  hearing  from  women  who  have  left  the 
the  AFDC  program  to  marry  or  work,  who  are  not  receiving  their 
current  support  very  regularly  either,  because  the  office 

now  claims  that  only  child  support  received  from  the  father 
when  it  is  due  is  current;  anything  that  comes  late  is  arrears, 
and  therefor  belongs  to  them  in  repayment  of  the  AFDC  debt. 

The   news  of  this  is  traveling  fast,  and  altering  beha^'iof .' •-* '  ' 
Less  than  two  weeks  ago  I  heard  from  an  AFDC  parent  who, 
on  the  basis  of  the  child  support  collection  report  she 
received  from  the  state,  had  decided  that  between  the  money 
her  ex  husband  was  paying  every  week,  and  the  money  her  ' 
boyfriend  could  contribute  to  the  household,  she  could  afford 
to  take  a  part  time  job,  quit  AFDC,  and  go  to  school  part  time 
on  her  own.   However,  after  a  conversation  with  her  caseworker, 
who  explained  how  much  of  the  money  being  collected  would 
go  to  the  state  as  arrears  and  warned  her  not  to  expect  the 
regular  arrival  of  the  balance, and  another  witb  a  girlfriend  who 
had  not  received  a  single  child  support  check  since  she 
married  and  left  the  AFDC  program,  even  though  it  was  being 
regularly  collected  from  her  first  husbands  paycheck  while 
She  was  oh  AFDC,  sha  had  beco&s  afraid  to  leave  the  AFDC  system. 

The  states'  need  for  revenues  is  so  powerful  and  so  unending, 
and  the  capacity  of  child  support  bureaucrats  to  invent 
reasons  why  they  should  keep  the  -money  thsy^labor  to  collect 
so  fertirs,  that  Congress  can  tDnly  guarrantes  its  proper 
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distribution  by  reversing  the  decision  of  1987,  and  giving  the 
right  to  receive  and  collect  her  own  child  support  back 
to  the  mother  on  welfare.   I  hope  that  Congress  will  disconnect 
the  Child  Support  section  from  the  body  of  the  Work  and 
Responsibility  Act, as  many  have  urged,  and  consider  it  as 
a  separate  bill.   Parents  for  Justice  is  currently  deeply 
engaged  in  the  fight  to  see  that  custodial  parents  who  have 
received  AFDC  get  adequate  amounts  of  the  child  support 
collected  from  the  fathers  of  their  children, after  they  have 
left  the  program,  and  I  would  like  the  opportunity  to  study  it 
and  to  testify  on  it  more  throughly.   In  the  mean  time. 
Congress  should  not  be  under  the  delusion  that  if  they   increase 
the  pressure  on  the  fathers,  it  will  result  in  more 
money  for  the  mothers  so  they  can  leave  AFDC  and  achieve 
indepipndence  in  the  job  market.   Under  current  conditions, 
it  won't.   Our  state  legislature  is  already  viewing  measures 
to  give  more  of  the  child  support  arrears  back  to  the  mothers 
as  a  cost  to  the  state  which  must  be  accounted  for  in  the 
state  budget  and  paid  for  out  of  other  tax  revenues. 
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PARENTS  FOR  JUSTICE 

3  Pleasant  Street 

Concord,  NH  03301 

603-746-4817 

Acfwocacy  for  Low  Income  Single  Parents  in  New  Hampshire 


This  is  the  fourth  and  last  section  of  a  four  part  submission  to 
the  Welfare  Reform  Working  Group,  Administration  for  Children  and 
Families,  at  370  L'Enfant  Promenade  SW,  Washington  DC,  by  Sara 
Dustin,  Director  of  Parents  for  Justice. 


VI   Designing  a  Welfare  System  which  Evokes'  Human  Strengths  rather 
than  Human  Weaknesses;  that  is  humane  and  compatible  with 
good  child  rearing,  minimizes  bureacratic  growth  and  government 
interference  ih  family  life,  maximizes  initiative  taking  and 
responsibility  among  its  recipients,  and  naturally  eases  the 
welfare  parent  into  workforce  participation; 

It  is  possible,  I  believe,  to  design  a 
welfare  system  which  does  not  rely  on  a  mass'ive  bureacracy  and 
coercive  rules  to  move  mothers  into  the  outside  workforce,   but 
instead  exploits  the  human  hunger  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world   and  the  natural  human  instinct  to  maximize  ones  economic 
wei.lbeing,  at  the  same  time  rewarding  and  supporting  intitiative 
and  energy.   In  1983,  the  women  of  my  Board  designed 
the  following  program  which  we  believed  would  work  for  us,  and 
which  would  now  work  for  95%  of  the  current  AFDC  population. 

It  will  probably  not  work  adequately  in  settings  where  social, 
economic  and  psychological  conditions  are  pathological,  the  most 
seriously  drug  and  violence  ridden  neighborhoods  of  the  inner  cities 
and  their  equivalents,  which  exist,  in  pockets,  even  in  rural  N.H. 
Though  even  there  it  would  work  for  the  exceptional  person  who  is 
able  to  keep  ther  ethical  and  social  bearings  under  such  conditions. 
For  the  young  mothers  of  these  neigborhoods ,  special  intervention 
that  goes  far  beyond  anything  that  can  be  contemplated  within  welfare 
reform  of  any  description,  and  which  deals,  with  the  whole  social 
infrastructure  itself,  is  necessary  to  get  a  successful  outcome, 
although  elements  of  the  following  proposal  would  help. 

B.   An  Ideal  Welfare   System  for  Single  Parents  Based  on  Staged 
Re-entry  into   the  Workforce; 

Stage  I;  Youngest  Child  is  birth  to  one  years  old:   Recognizi.- 
that  caring  for  a  newborn  is  an  around  the  clock  enterprise  which 
is  best  performed  by  the  mother  herself  in  order  to  ensure  the 
maximum  psychological  health  of  the  infant,  its  subsequent  security 
as  an  individual  and  its  subsequent  capacity  to  attack  strongly 
and  sanely  to  its  adult  mate.   The  people  who  have  studied  this  believe 
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tliat  to  achieve  these  outcomes,  the  infant  should  not  be  separated 
from  its  mother  for  more  than  short,  infrequent  periods,  for  the 
first  year  of  its  life.   During  the  first  year,  do  not  require  the 
AI"DC  parent  to  undertake  training  programs  or  work  obligations 
that  require  separation  from  the  infant.  (If  we  can  find  work  or 
training  that  permits  her  to  bring  the  baby  with  her  and  attend 
freely  to  its  needs,  that  is  O.K.) 

In  order  to  quara>ntee  that  the  infant  and  mother  will  be  adequately 
housed  and  nourished  during  this  year,  set  the  grant  at  a  level 
which  ishonastly  sufficient  to  cover  the  minimally  adequate  family 
budget  for  this  family  size,  as  established  by  an  objective  study 
for  each  economic  catchment  area  like  that  done  in  N.H.  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Family  Support  Act  in  1990.   This  figure  will 
also  serve  as  a  baseline  against  which  her  grant  is  progressi vfly 
reduced  as  her  child  or  children  require  less  of  her  attention, 
and  she  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  provide  more  of  their 
support  herself. 

Mandatory  Child  Care  Training  During  this  First  Year:   This  does  not 
moan  that  we  should  ignore  her,  or  leave  her  entirely  to  vegetate 
on  an  AFDC  grant  while,  in  the  worst  case,  working  up  the  next 
baby.   Because  we  ignore  the  subject  in  school,  and  rely  soley  on 
parent  to  child  transmission  which  is  increasingly  unreliable, 
Amerricans  are  woefully  ignorant  about  raising  children.   Even  with 
a  first  class  university  education,  I  needed  to  learn  a  lot  from  the 
visiting  nurse  who  came  around  twice  a  week  to   check  on  my  first 
born  (a  premie),  and  the  parenting  skills  training  course  I 
recsivod  later,  when  she  entered  Head  Start  at  age  4. 

There  are  women  in  my  organization  with  quite  adequate  education 
and  first  rate  jobs  skills  who  haven't  the  slightest  idea  how  to 
fred  a  child  to  keep  it  healthy.   Caring  conservative  N.H.  legisla- 
tors rogularly  come  to  me  with  their  concerns  about  the  quality 
of  child  rearing  they  see  among  less  advantaged   recipients  of 
^^DC,  and  it  looks  like  there  will  be  a  bill  to  make  parenting 
skills  training  a  part  of  the  JOBS  program  next  session,  which  I 
will  support  vigorously. 

fn  ordc?r  to  make  sure  we  get  our  money's  worth  during  the  welfare 
mother's  first  year  with  her  infant,  make  mandatory  child  care  and 
parc?nting  training  an  integral  part  of  that  year.   If  she  comes 
on    l,lie  program  later  in  the  life  of  her  children,  set  aside  the 
first  three  or  four  months  of  her  stay  for  this  activity.   It 
will  be  worth  it.   Nutritional  training  wil«L  give  us  children  who 
are  healthier  throughout  their  lifetime,  and  who  can  raise  healthier 
children  20  or  30  years  from  now.   Parent  Effectiveness  Training 
imp.irts  not  only  the  skills  for  implanting  internal  discipline  and 
responsibility  in  children,  but  teaches  mothers  to  respect  themselves, 
and  to  be  respectful  to  their  children,  qualities  which  would 
immeasurably  improve  the  quality  of  American  life. 

If  l;ho  classes  are  skillfully  taught,  and  Head  Start  experience 
should  be  drawn  upon  here,  they  can  also  be  used  to  break  down  the 
isolation  of  poor  mothers  in  distressed  neighborhoods,  and  provide 
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them  with  the  support  to  increase  their  self  esteem  and  the  courage 
Id  demand  more  in  the  way  of  financial  and  child  rearing  support 
fi-om  the  people  who  figure  in  their  lives,  especially  their  men. 
I  watched  the  Head  Start  parenting  support  group  in  the  mountain 
town  of  Warner  N.H.  bring  women  who  were  living  in  Appalachian 
poverty  to  the  point  where  a  forty  year  old  woman  was  for  the 
first  time  willing  to  demand  that  the  family  budget  include  treatment 
for  her  high  blood  pressure,  or,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scalP, 
launch  into  a  college  career  a  Mom  whose  backwoods  father  had 
rnfused,  35  years  ago,  to  allow  her  to  accept  as  scholarship  to 
a  major  American  institution  of  science  because  she  was  a  girl. 
I  don't  see  why  the  same  technichsf-  could  not  do  the  same  thing 
for  poor  women  on  the  AFDC  program.   One  of  the  major  over  looked 
sf^crets  of  Head  Start's  facility  for  launching  children  into 
success  has  been  the  work  the  program  does  to  increase  their 
mothers'  power  in  the  world,  which  is  thep  transferred  to  the 
chi Idren . 

In  the  inner  city   and   in  severly  distressed  neighborhoods  else- 
where, this  program  could  provide  an  invaluable  tool  for  intervening 
ill  the  life  of  the  teen  parent  before  eha  conceives  the  second 
child,  by  instilling  in  her  the  hope  that  there  is  an  alternative 
for  her  to  life  on  AFDC,  and  to  enlarge  her. self  expectations. 
It  should  also  be  possible  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  abuse  and 
nogiect  of  infants  associated  with  teen  parenting,   both  by  filling 
in  the  gaps  in  their  child  care  knowledge,  and  by  providing  a 
sotting  within  which  to  identify  cases  where  more  intense  supportive 
sf-rvices  from  the  child  protection  agency  are  needed,  including 
ther  early  provision  of  drug  treatment. 

Of  course  none  of  this  will  work  unless  it  is  done  right,  with 
empathy  and  sensitivity.   Group  slide  shows  administered  by  a 
grim  faced  worker  at  the  District  Welfare  Office  will  be  almost 
useless.   The  program  must  be  held  in  a  setting  where  infants  and 
older  children  are  welcome  and  can  interact  with  their  parents.   If 
you  choose  to  do  this,  the  work  should  be  sub-contracted  to  the 
qro'jps  that  are  already  doing  it  well.  Head  Start  or  organizations 
1  i  ki?  t)ie  two  Parent-Child  Centers  for  mothers  with  younger  children 
in  N.H.,  which  have  been  so  effective  in  producing  effective, 
imbltious,  splf  respecting  young  mothers  who  are  successful  in  their 
child  rearing  and  their  studies.   I  strongly  urge  you  to  do  this; 
there  is  no  single  more  effective  way  to  spend  our  money. 

The  mandatory  child  care   training  groups  could  also  help  prepare 
the  parent  to  make  the  transistion  to  stage?  II,  when  her  grant 
noes  down,  and  she  is  expected  to  provide  a  share  of  the  family 
i  ricomf?  herself^  by  helping  her  line  up  part-time  work  and  part-time 
ilaycaro  for  her  children. 

:;iane  J  I ;   Youngest  Child  is  between  One  and  Two  Years  Old:   The 
•^inqln  parent  mothers  of  toddlers  are  still  extreemly  busy,  but 
'.hey  now  hav«  some  time  to  give  to  the  work  of  the  outside  community. 
I'herof  ore ,  reduce  the  grant  by  the  amount  a  young  woman  of  ordinary 
-kill.s   can  net'  out  after  paying  the      child  care,  transportation 
and  work  expenses  characteristic  of  her  region.  Simultaneously, 
(live  her  the  right  to  augment  her  grant  with  earnings,  rather  than 
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subtr.icting  them  from  her  grant.   The  responsibility  for  maintaining 
her  family  at  the  level  of  economic  sufficiency  now  becomes  hers. 

At  tli(>  same   time,  release  her  as  much  as  possible  from  the 

me;;h<j.s  of  bureacracy.  Do  not  force  her  to  go  through  separate 

agrjncies  to  apply  for  child  care  assistance  ,  transportation  aid 

or  otlier  work  expense  re-imbursements  and  suffer  through  the 

clumsy  and  expensive  process  of  reporting  expenses,  drawing  vouchers 

and  /or  waiting  for  payments.   Instead,  build  the  cost  of  her 

child  care  and  other  work  expenses  into  the  grant  calculation,  nnd 

allow  her  to  spend  her  own  money  and  get  the  best  deal  she  can 

in  the  market.  Do  not  make  her  deal  with  a  series  of  job  counselors 

who  dptermin  what  she  should  be  doing  and  order  her  into  prsdeberrained 

kirids  of  job  search,  or  force  her  to  sign  "contracts"  with  the 

stnte.   Just  quietly  let  her  know  that  it  is  up  to  her  now  to 

provide  this   portion  of  the  family  income.  Moving  to  10  hours 

a  week  in  the  workforce  does  not  require  the  mountainous  transistion 

from  an  exclusive  focus  on  the  children  that  taking  on  a  full  time 

woi k  schedule  does.   By  the  end  of  a  year  cooped  up  with  children, 

most  women  will  probably  welcome  the  opportunity  it  offers  to 

reconnect  with  the  wider  world,  especially  since  the  reconnection 

can  be  made  at  a  pace  that  does  not  unbearably  over  stress  her 

capacity  to  perform  all  the  work  involved  in  the  care  of  young 

children.  I  doubt  if  we  will  need  to  beat  her  into  it. 

Do  set  up  cT  bulletin  board  in  the  welfare  office,  publized   in  the 
lirger  community,  where  part-time  job  opportunities  are  posted 
.  along  with  a  list  of  child  care  providers  for  her  to  consult,  and 
provide  a  person  she  can  go  to  for  more  help  than  this,  if  shi; 
fhooses.   Ten  hours  a  week  at  this  point   in  her  life  may  be 
quite  a  stretch  for  some  mothers.   I  know  it  was  for   me  when  ] 
began  to  work  again  after  my  daughter's  first  birthday.  But  it 
is  not  a  requirement  worth  having  a  second  child  to  avoid.   It  will 
not  be  terrifying,  even  to  the  1   year  old  mother  (younger  mothers 
are  hopefully,  still  in  school  under  JOBS).   And  it  satisfies  the 
public  need  to  see  her  "doing  something",  while  still  permitting  her 
the  time  to  care  for  her  children  carefully. 

Above  all,  do  not  get  excited  if  she  is  able  to  earn  more  than  the 
amount  of  her  grant  reduction  in  her  10  hours,  or  she  chooses;  to 
wtjrk  more  than  ten  hours  to  improve  the  financial  prospects  of  her 
family.   Use  the  WIC  guidelines.   If  she  is  able  to  bring  her 
combined  family  income  above  185%  of  poverty,  start  reducing  Iier 
grant  dollar  for  dollar,  or  if  you  feel  more  benign,  some  percentage 
of  that  amount.   Up  to  that  point,  allowher  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  her  enterprise.   This  is  a  system  that  has  worked  very 
well  in  America;  it's  about  time  we  permitted  welfare  mothers 
lf?gal  access  to  the  free  economy.   And  anyway,  her  grant  is  going 
to  go  down  again  very,  very  soon. 

Conversely,  do  not  get  excited  if  she  choses  not  to  work,  and  lives 
witti  her  children  on  her  reduced  income.   Ten  to  one  this  means  she 
lias  persuaded  a  new  mate  to  pick  up  some  of  the  expenses  of  her 
family;  that     an  adult  is  taking  some  responsibility  for  the 
support  of  her  children,  and  this  is  what  we  want,  isn't  it? 
I.oave  her  alone  and  don't  check  up  on  her  or  intervene  unless  she 
runs  into  serious  trouble  (See  section  on  exemptions,  below). 
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Sbiqe  III;  Children  are  between  tvo  and  three;  and  Stage  IV; 
C hildren  are  between  three  and  two  months  Into  full  time  school 
(first  grade  in  most  areas): 

When  theyoungest  child  reaches  age  2,  reduce  the  grant  from  the 
baseline  by  the  amount  a  young  woman  of  ordinary  skills  can  net 
out  after  paying  day  care  and  other  work  expenses,  working  15 
hours  a  week.   When  the  child  reaches  age  three,  reduce  the  grant 
again  to  reflect  the  amount  she  can  net  out  working  20  hours  a  week, 
and  keep  it  that  way  untill  the  youngest  child  is  established 
fuJltime  in  school,  and  her  child  care  bill  goes  down  enough  so 
sht!  has  a  decent  shot  at  becoming  more  or  less  self  supporting. 
Kef'p  all   tlie  other  rules  the  same,  permitting  her  the  right  to 
aucrment  her  grant  with  her  earnings  freely. 

Agoin,  the  mother's  workforce  responsibilities  increase  gradually 
enough  so  she  is  not  faced  with  any  seemingly  insurmountable 
hurdles  at  any  one  time.   Nothing  is  frightening  enough  to 
waj rent  getting  pregnant  to  avoid  losing  the  welfare  security 
blanket.   The  amount  of  outside  workforce  participation  required 
of  her  is  co-ordinated  with  the  development  of  her  children,  and 
increases  as  the  demands  they  make  on  her  decrease. 

:? taqe  V;  Youngest  Child  Established  in  School ; 

Since  the  mother  has  spent  the  early  childhood  of  her  progeny 
gradually  working  herself  back  into  the  workforce  via  the  part- 
t.inie  route,  her  workskills  and  workforce  experience  will  be 
.superior  to  those  of  a  mother  jumping  directly  from  an  unbroken 
stay  at  home  on  AFDC  into  the  full  time  workforce,  and  she  will 
luve  earned  a  reputation  as  a  worker  among  her  employers.   Sh"  is 
likely  to  be  more  employable  and  to  command  higher  pay  than  the 
unexperienced  mom.   However,  she  is  still  unlikely,  in  the  absence 
of  professional  level  training,  to  be  able  to  command  a  sufficient 
i nrome  to  meet  her  family's  minimal  needs  alone,  without  help, 
because  of  the  wage/price  ratios  in  our  economy  right  now  .   At 
I. his  juncture,  we  have  two  choices: 

1.  Drop  the  grant  by  the  amount  she  can  net  out  working  10 
hours  a  week,  and  keep  her  on  the  AFDC  system  with  a  small 
grant  and  a  medicaid  card  (or,  hopefully,  a  fully  subsidized 
national  health  insurance  card)  until  she  marries,  her  pay 
increases  put  her  over  the  top,  or  her. children  finish 
school.  • 

2.  Transfer  her  to  the  work  support  system, with  child  care 
assistance  as  long  as  she  needs  it,  free  medical  Insurance 
and  positive  income  tax  supplements  transfered  through  the 
income  tax  system,  currently  being  developed. 

Both  of  these  options  amount  to  about  the  same  thing  financially 
both  to  her  and  to  the  taxpayer,  although  the  second  may  more 
effectively  satisfy  the  public  need  to  see  her  as  having  escaped 
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dependency.   Unfortunately,  like  the  biblical  widow,  the  public 
dependency  of  the  single  parent  of  ordinary  attainment  is  real 
and  incurable  by  anything  but  a  successful  remarriage  or,  in  our 
day,  a  professional  education  culminating  in  a  professionally 
salaried  job. 

Limitations  and  Exemptions:     This  system  of  staged  workplace 
re  entry  should  work  for  single  parents  on  welfare  in  every 
irommunity  that  enjoys  a  reasonably  healthy  social  and  economic 
life.   It  will  not  work  when  there  is  literally  no  work  of  any 
kind  to  be  had,  even  part  time;  or  for  individuals  who  are  too 
handicapped  by  physical  or  mental  ill  health  or  the  special 
burden  of  caring  for  children  with  severe  physical  or  psychological 
problems,  to  take  on  outside  work  respons.ibili ties;  or  who  are 
perceived  as  unemployable  by  potential  employers. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  these  conditions,  while  present  in  scattered 
form  in  NH  society  and  elsewhere,  peak  in  the  inner  city  neighbor- 
lioods  whicli  host  the  concentrated  incidence  of  long  term  welfare 
dependence  which  has  provided  the  impetus  for  welfare  reform. 
I'ot  e>amplf?,  a  NH  welfare  mother  can  easily-  arrange  to  replaci" 
thr  income  lost  in  Step  I    by  finding  a  neighbor  or  two  who  needs 
daytime  child  care.   But  women  in  the  inner  cities  often  do  not 
think  well  enough  of  each  other  to  entrust  their  neighbors  with 
their  children,  and  in  particular,  may  be  most  unwilling  to  entrust 
them  to  teon  parents.   If  the  teen  parent  is  also  drug  dependent, 
she  may  not  be  employable  at  all,  even  on  the  limited  part  time 
basis  contemplated  in  Step  I. 

Aqain,  in  my  population  of  NH  welfare  mothers,  there  are  individuals 
who  liave  been  rendered  so  fearful  by  long  term  mistreatment  oi" 
a  violent  event  in  their  lives  that  they  are  unable  to  move  beyond 
the  safe  routine  of  home,  the  grocery  store  and  church.   The 
incidence  of  violence   in  low  income  NH  life  is  not  trivial,  but 
the  inner  cities  are  even  more  dangerous  to  their  inhabitants.   It 
i o  my  impression,  based  on  the  interactions  with  ghetto  families 
]  have  enjoyed  over  the  course  of  ny  lifetiihs,  that  mental  health 
levels  in  these  populations  are  not  good,  and  that  intense  fefirful- 
ne.c;s  related   to  past  traumas  is  a   fairly  common  affliction.   I 
would  venture  a  prediction  that  there  are  a  significant  number  of 
ni(3thers  on  welfare  in  the  inner  cities  who  have  been  robbed  of  the 
elan  necessary  to  forge  forth  into  the  marketplace  by  trauma. 

F.Kcmptions  and  Modifications:  Clearly  the  income  stepdowns  should 
be  suspended  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  When  the  children  are  so  severely  handicapped  by  illness, 
retardation  or  mental  illness  to  require  tha    fulltime 
attention  of  the  mother. 

2.  When  the  mother  is  clearly  handicapped  by  physical  or  mental 
illness  to  a  degree  that  precludes  any  workforce  participation. 
We  may  also  need  to  retain  individuals  who  are  partially 
disabled  by  these  conditions  on  Steps  I  and  II  if  their 
disabilities  permit  part-time  work  but  preclude  fulltime 
workforce  participation. 
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These  circumstances  are  already  well  defined  in  ;the  current  AFDC 
program,  and  raise  no  new  Issues.   in  addition, 

3.  In  environments  in  which  there  is  no  work  to  be  had,  and  for 
individuals  who,  because  of  drug  dependence,  age  (too  young 
or  too  old)  or  less  than  severe  mental  health  problems, 
are  unemployable  in  the  private  market,  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  supply  publicly  subsidized  part-time  jobs  for 
pay,  if  the  program  is  to  be  fair,  and  we  are  not  to 
condemn  this  group  to  progressively  more  and  more  deserate 
poverty. 

However,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  requireiihe  mother  to  go  to 
publicly  assigned  jobs  to  assure  her  dependence  on  welfare  is 
diminished.   The  successive  step  downs  in  grant  are  automatic,  and 
she  must  progressively  find  other  sources .of  income  to  support  ' 
her  family,  no  matter  what.   The  offer  of  public  employment  i?  there 
so  she  has  an  accessible  alternative  to  prostitution  and  drug 
dealing  as  a  way  of  making  a  living. 

•4.   For  the  parent  who  comes  newly  ontd  the  program  with  a 
youngest  child  older  than  one  year,  we  need  to  suspend  tbe 
applicable  step  down(s)  from  the  baseline  grant  for  an  initial 
pi^riod  long  enough  (3  or  4  months  )80  she  and  the  children 
can  participate  in  the  mandatory  child  care  training  program 
at  the  Head  Start/Parent  Child  Center  site,  and  to  find  her 
feet  as  a  single  parent. 

For  all  groups,  the  period  the  parent  spends  in  child  rearing  training 
should  be  used  to  identify  those  mothers  who  have  severe  problems 
which  will  exclude  them  from  the  workforce,  and  those  who  will 
need  extra  help,  drug  treatment,  post-trauma  counseling,  medical 
attention,  a  subsidized  job  or  more  education,  to  move  into  th^ 
workforce  successfully. 


•^Sfc-^-i. 
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SDBCC»1MITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

CCMMITTEE  ON  HAYS  AND  MEANS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  PATE 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  PATERNAL  INVOLVEMENT  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

m«  Paternal  InvolvoMnt  Denonstration  Project  Is  a  public-private 
venture  that  eeeks  to  help  non-custodial  fathers  of  children  on 
welfare  become  nore  involved  financially  and  enotionally  with  their 
children.  The  project  seeks  to  demonstrate  effective  ways  to 
assist  these  fathers  secure  employment  so  they  can  help  support 
their  children  and  become  actively  involved  in  their  lives. 

The  project  also  seeks  to  improve  federal  and  state  piiblic  policies 
so  that  public  policy  will  support,  rather  than  discourage, 
fathers'  efforts  to  be  involved  with  their  children. 

The  project  operates  in  three  community-based  agencies  in  Chicago. 
These  three  sites  are  testing  ways  of  reaching  out  to  help  fathers 
connect  with  the  labor  market  and  with  their  children.  Each  of  the 
three  agencies  provides  a  unique  mix  of  education,  jobs,  health, 
parenting,  and  case-management  services  to  project  participants. 
The  project  participants  are  minority  (mainly  African-American) 
men,  aged  18-35,  who  have  very  low  income,  have  children  on 
welfare,  and  want  to  be  more  involved  fathers. 

The  Paternal  Involvement  Demonstration  Project  has  participated  in 
the  discussions  on  welfare  and  child  support  enforcement  reform 
over  the  last  year.  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
behalf  of  the  project  at  the  Welfare  Reform  Working  Group's 
hearings  in  Chicago  in  August  1993.  At  that  time  I  spoke  about  the 
importance  of  taking  the  roles  and  the  needs  of  the  low-income, 
non-custodial  fathers  of  AFDC  children  into  account  in  any  welfare 
reform  effort.  Since  those  hearings,  the  project,  joined  with 
other  groups,  has  submitted  comments  to  the  Working  Group  on  its 
draft  proposals.  The  project  also  testified  in  support  of  child 
support  assurance  at  the  March  5,  1994,  Child  Net  Forum  on  that 
topic  in  Chicago,  which  Representative  Dan  Rostenkowski  and 
Representative  Mel  Reynolds  of  Illinois  attended.  Most  recently, 
I  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  project  as  part  of  the  experts'  forum  at 
Family  Reunion  III — the  Role  of  Men  in  Children's  Lives,  which  was 
chaired  by  Vice-president  Gore. 

In  submitting  this  statement,  the  Paternal  Involvement 
Demonstration  Project  wants  to  address  several  issues  that  are 
before  the  Congress  as  it  makes  decisions  about  how  to  reform  the 
welfare  system.  Based  on  the  experience  of  the  Paternal 
Involvement  Demonstration  Project,  we  strongly  recommend  that 
Congress  include  the  following  reforms  in  the  current  welfare 
reform  effort: 

1.  Welfare  reform  should  give  low-income,  non-custodial 
fathers  of  children  on  welfare  access  to  the  welfare-to-work 
programs  and  services  available  to  the  mothers.  A  non-custodial 
father  who  can  regularly  pay  child  support  for  his  children  is,  in 
many  cases,  essential  to  the  children's  getting  off  and  staying  off 
welfare.   We  specifically  suggest  the  following: 

a.  Allow  low- income,  non-custodial  fathers  of  AFDC 
children  to  volunteer  for  the  education  and  training  programs 
offered  by  JOBS  and  to  receive  the  same  types  of  supportive 
services  (transportation  allowances,  book  and  equipment  allowances, 
etc.)  that  JOBS  provides  for  mothers. 

We  make  this  suggestion  because  many  low-income  fathers  of  welfare 
children  have  the  same  barriers  to  getting  and  keeping  jobs  as  do 
the  mothers — no  high  school  diplomas,  no  marketable  job  skills, 
little  or  no  job  experience.  To  get  jobs,  these  men  need  the  same 
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kinds  of  opportunities  and  supportive  services  JOBS  offers  to 
■others . 

b.  Pay  a  nonthly  stipend,  perhaps  equal  to  the 
state's  adult-only  AFDC  grant,  to  low-income  fathers  who  are 
participating  in  JOBS. 

He  make  this  suggestion  because  nany  fathers  of  AFDC  children  are 
not  just  low-incoae  fathers,  they  are  no-incone  fathers.  For 
•xa^le,  Illinois  eliminated  its  General  Assistance  program  in 
1992,  leaving  over  71,000  single  adults,  many  of  whom  were  non- 
custodial fathers  of  AFDC  children,  with  no  income.  These  men  now 
rely  on  homeless  shelters  and  private  charity  to  get  by.  With  no 
income,  they  could  not  take  advantage  of  JOBS  opportunities  even  if 
they  were  available. 

c.  Extend  medicaid  eligibility  to  low-income 
fathers  of  AFDC  children  who  are  participating  in  JOBS. 

We  make  this  suggestion  based  on  the  experience  of  Paternal 
Involvement  Demonstration  Project  participants.  Many  of  the 
participants  need  health  care  in  order  to  be  well  enough  to  seek 
employment  or  participate  in  job  training  programs.  While  the 
project  can  arrange  for  some  medical  services  for  participants — 
job-related  physical  exams  and  eyeglasses — those  services  do  not 
cover  the  men's  medical  needs.  In  Illinois  there  is  no  publicly 
supported  medical  program  for  low-income  adults  who  do  not  qualify 
for  the  state's  limited  Transitional  Assistance  program.  Lack  of 
medical  care  can  have  tragic  results.  This  past  spring  a  project 
participant — a  man  who  had  established  paternity,  was  paying  child 
support  from  his  low-wage  job,  and  was  involved  with  his  child — 
died  of  asthma  because  he  could  not  afford  medical  care  and 
maintenance  medication. 

2.  Welfare  reform  should  provide  funds  to  the  state  IV- 
0  programs  so  those  programs  can  offer  mediation,  counseling,  and 
parenting  education  services  to  parents  involved  in  the  IV-D  child 
support  process.  The  current  IV-D  process  focuses  entirely  on 
getting  child  support.  It  ignores  the  issues  of  custody  and 
visitation  that  frequently  follow  the  establishment  of  parentage 
and  the  setting  of  support  orders. 

3.  Welfare  reform  should  make  the  paternity 
establishment  and  child  support  enforcement  system  more  accessible 
to  fathers.   Specifically,  we  suggest  the  following: 

a.  The  IV-D  statute  should  be  amended  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  the  IV-D  agencies  must  assist  men  establish 
paternity  when  men  apply  for  services.  In  Illinois,  until  the 
Paternal  Involvement  Demonstration  Project  pressed  this  issue  with 
the  state  IV-D  agency  this  spring,  that  agency  refused  to  assist 
men  initiate  the  paternity  establishment  process. 

b.  The  IV-D  agencies  should  be  required  to  inform 
responsible  relatives  of  the  need  to  seek  modifications  or 
abatements  of  support  obligations  if  their  ability  to  support 
decreases,  for  example,  they  lose  their  job. 

From  the  project's  experience,  we  know  that  responsible  relatives, 
usually  fathers,  frequently  have  no  idea  that  they  need  to  take 
formal  action  to  stop  the  child  support  meter  from  running  after 
they  become  unemployed.  These  fathers  think  that  if  they  tell  the 
mothers  they  lost  their  job  or  apply  for  welfare  (usually  food 
stamps)  themselves,  the  welfare  department/IV-D  agency  will  know 
they  can't  pay  support  as  ordered  and  suspend  the  obligation.  But 
the  law  is  not  so  lenient,  and  large  arrearages  accumulate. 

4.  Welfare  reform  should  allow  child  support  payments 
to  AFDC  children  make  a  real  difference  in  those  children's  lives. 
The  amount  passed  through  should  be  at  least  $100  per  child. 
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5.  Welfare  reform  should  eliminate  entirely  the 
restrictions  present  in  the  current  law  that  make  many  low-income, 
two  parent  families  ineligible  for  AFDC  (the  100  hour  rule  and  the 
connection  with  work  force  rule) . 

We  believe  these  eligibility  rules  have  had  the  perverse  effect  of 
forcing  poor  fathers  to  leave  their  families  so  the  families  could 
obtain  assistance  on  which  to  live  and  contributed  to  the 
■arginalizing  of  fathers  in  poor  communities. 

6.  Welfare  reform  should  not  impose  time  limits  that 
could  lead  to  any  welfare  family  which  is  cooperating  with  the 
welfare  agency's  requirements  losing  its  financial  assistance. 
Many  Paternal  Involvement  Demonstration  Project  participants  have 
been  or  are  homeless  because  they  have  no  income.  They  know  the 
psychological  and  physical  toll  homelessness  takes.  This  country 
should  do  nothing  in  the  name  of  "  welfare  reform"  and  "ending 
welfare  as  we  know  it"  that  would  push  its  poor  children  into 
homelessness . 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  offer  suggestions  on  behalf  of  the 
Paternal  Involvement  Demonstration  Project  to  this  sub-committee  as 
it  considers  welfare  reform. 
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BACKGRO UNDER 

July  27,  1994 


The  Matsui  Welfare  Reform  Bill:  Status  Quo  Plus 

by  Lyn  A.  Hogan 

When  President  Clinton  unveiled  his  welfare  reform  plan  June  14, 
conservatives  complained  that  it  fell  short  of  his  own  goal  of  "ending  welfare  as  we 
know  it."  Now  House  liberals,  led  by  Representative  Robert  Matsui  (D-CA),  argue 
that  the  President  has  gone  too  far.  Unfortunately,  his  approach  misses  the 
central  point  of  reform:  the  urgent  need  to  replace  welfare  with  a  work-based 
social  policy.  Instead,  it  throws  more  money  at  the  status  quo. 

Rep.  Matsui  and  20  Democratic  co-sponsors — including  Representatives 
Charles  Rangel  of  New  York  and  Norman  Mineta  of  California,  Mike  Kopetski  of 
Oregon,  and  D.C.  Delegate  Eleanor  Holmes  Norton — take  aim  at  the  linchpin  of 
Clinton's  plan:  a  two-year  time  limit  on  welfare  benefits,  after  which  recipients 
would  have  to  take  a  job  in  either  the  private  or  public  sector.  Calling  the 
proposed  limit  "good  rhetoric,  but  not  reality"  when  announcing  his  legislation. 
Rep.  Matsui  added,  "We  cannot  institute  arbitrary  deadlines  by  which  people  must 
be  self-sufficient.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  work,  not  time  limits." 

If  only  it  were  that  simple.  In  fact,  from  Richard  Nixon's  Family  Assistance 
Plan  to  Ronald  Reagan's  workfare  experiments  of  the  early  1980s,  successive  stabs 
at  welfare  reform  have  tried  and  failed  to  enforce  genuine  work  requirements.  The 
last  major  overhaul  attempt,  the  Family  Support  Act  (FSA)  of  1988,  didn't  do  the 
job  either.  Since  its  passage,  the  welfare  rolls  have  grown  25  percent,  from  10.9 
million  in  1988  to  13.6  million  in  1992 — evidence  that  the  FSA  is  not  working.  Far 
from  being  a  safety  net,  welfare  has  become  a  trap,  a  system  that  penalizes  work, 
marriage,  and  individual  initiative  and  that  both  stigmatizes  and  isolates  poor 
families  from  the  larger  society.  The  system  is  profoundly  destructive:  Any 
"reform"  that  perpetuates  it  will  condemn  another  generation  of  poor  children, 
many  bom  to  unmarried  teen-age  mothers,  to  poverty  and  dependence. 

Some  liberals,  ignoring  these  systemic  defects,  contend  that  the  real 
problem  with  welfare  is  that  it  is  underfunded.  The  Matsui  bill  envisions  a  nearly 
$3  billion  expansion  of  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS),  the  federal 
education  and  job-training  program  created  by  the  FSA,  bringing  total  Federal 
funding  to  $4  billion  by  1999.  To  help  welfare  recipients  find  jobs,  the  act  requires 
states  to  provide  education,  training,  job-search  assistance,  work  experience, 
transportation,  and  child  care.  JOBS  currently  covers  about  15  percent  of  welfare  - 
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recipients:  The  Matsui  bill  would  mandate  that  50  percent  be  enrolled  in  JOBS  by 
1999.  It  would  toughen  work  demands,  requiring  half  of  those  enrolled  in  JOBS  to 
work  at  least  part-time,  and  would  earmark  some  of  the  additional  spending  to  job 
creation  and  placement  and  other  supports. 

Education  and  Training  vs.  Work 

Rep.  Matsui  claimed  when  he  introduced  his  bill  that  "even  the  most 
inspired  recipient  may  require  more  than  two  years  to  get  the  education  and 
training  needed  to  move  from  assistance  to  independence."  But  his  premise  is 
wrong:  Very  few  welfare  recipients  get  jobs  because  they  have  completed 
government  education  and  training  programs.  More  than  formal  training,  welfare 
recipients  need  connections  to  the  real  world  of  work  and  the  personal 
habits — punctuality,  dependability,  commitment — ^that  make  for  reliable 
employees.  The  evidence  shows  that  education  and  training  programs  lift  few 
recipients  out  of  poverty.  Real  work  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  connects 
recipients  to  the  labor  market  and  gives  them  the  experience  to  move  on  to  a 
better  job. 

According  to  Judith  M.  Gueron,  president  of  Manpower  Demonstration 
Research  Corporation,  ".  .  .  JOBS  has  not  fundamentally  changed  the  message  and 
character  of  AFDC.  .  .  .  The  system  has  not  enforced  a  participation  mandate 
focused  on  work."  Evaluations  of  programs  that  offer  welfare  recipients  education 
and  training  show  that  neither  earnings  nor  employment  increase  significantly. 
Besearch  by  analyst  Paul  Osterman  documents  that  government-sponsored 
programs  such  as  The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act,  and  proprietary  and  vocational  schools  have  failed  to 
prepare  people  for  the  labor  market.  University  of  Chicago  Professor  Dr.  James 
Heckman,  who  has  written  extensively  on  this  issue,  similarly  determines  that  "as 
a  general  rule,  conventional  employment  and  training  programs  ...  do  not 
produce  dramatic  changes  in  participant  earnings." 

The  evidence  strongly  suggests  that  a  work-based  approach  focused  on 
private-sector  employment  produces  better  results.  Examples  include  America 
Works,  a  for-profit  business  that  has  placed  more  than  5,000  welfare  recipients 
into  full-time  jobs  with  decent  pay  and  health  benefits;  Cleveland  Works,  a  non- 
profit placement  and  support  agency  that  has  enabled  7,000  men,  women  and 
children  to  leave  welfare;  and  Project  Match,  a  small  non-profit  program  in 
Chicago's  Cabrini-Green  housing  project  that  likewise  believes  there  is  no  reason 
to  wait  two  years  to  move  people  into  jobs.  Moreover,  as  Dr.  Heckman  concludes: 
"To  the  extent  that  effective  training  can  be  produced  on  the  job,  it  is  produced  in 
the  private  sector  and  not  in  the  public  sector."  Additional  evidence  from  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  demonstration  program  and  a  Manpower  Demonstration 
Research  Corporation  study  of  California's  Greater  Avenues  for  Independence 
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(GAIN)  program  in  Riverside  County  found  that  a  jobs-first  strategy  focused  on 
the  private  sector  worked  best  when  compared  with  traditional  education  and 
training  approaches. 

The  problem  with  the  Matsui  approach  is  very  simple:  It  will  move  few 
welfare  recipients  to  self-sufficiency.  The  vast  majority — close  to  75  percent — of 
JOBS  participants  are  currently  enrolled  in  education  and  training  classes  rather 
than  in  work  programs.  Even  with  the  increased  emphasis  on  work  in  the  JOBS 
program,  the  Matsui  bill  reforms  fall  short:  The  work  requirement  covers  only  half 
of  those  in  JOBS — ^a  quarter  of  all  welfare  recipients — and  requires  only  15  hours 
a  week  of  work. 

Replacing  Welfare  with  Work 

President  Clinton  has  it  right:  Welfare  can't  be  reformed;  it  must  be 
replaced  with  a  work-based  social  policy.  A  time  limit  on  welfare  benefits  is  the 
lever  for  fundamental  change  that  converts  welfare  from  an  income-maintenance 
system  to  an  employment  system  that  puts  people  to  work.  If  time  limits  are 
essential  to  changing  the  expectations  of  welfare  recipients,  they  are  also  the  spur 
that  welfare  caseworkers  need  to  move  people  off  the  rolls  and  into  jobs. 

To  spurn  a  time  limit  on  welfare  benefits,  as  the  Matsui  bill  does,  is  to 
accept  the  welfare  status  quo  with  all  its  amply  documented  perversities  and 
defects.  Rep.  Matsui  believes  that  children  will  end  up  as  victims  of  the  time  limit 
and  fears  that  removing  the  safety  net  will  result  in  the  homelessness  it  is 
designed  to  prevent.  What  he  ignores  is  that  the  current  system  perpetuates  the 
cycle  of  poverty  and  offers  parents  little  incentive  to  move  off"  of  welfare  into  work. 

President  Clinton's  proposal  not  only  encourages  work  by  making  work  pay 
more  than  welfare,  but  offers  fallback  community  service  jobs  for  those  who  do  not 
find  unsubsidized  employment  in  two  years.  Only  by  refusing  to  work  could 
someone  make  themselves  vulnerable  to  homelessness.  If  liberals  believe  that 
society  owes  indefinite  financial  support  to  those  who  flatly  refuse  to  work,  they 
should  say  so. 

While  failing  to  cross  the  threshold  of  fundamental  reform,  the  Matsui  bill 
does  offer  some  constructive  provisions:  It  raises  the  amount  of  money  a  recipient 
C£in  keep  for  unsubsidized  part-time  work;  expands  child  care  for  the  poor  and 
working  poor,  raises  the  federal  share  of  the  JOBS  matching  rate;  increases  state 
flexibility  in  designing  and  implementing  welfare  programs;  improves  child 
support  enforcement;  and  establishes  residency  requirements  and  mandatory 
school  attendance  for  teen  parents  receiving  AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children). 
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Nonetheless,  the  Matsui  bill  essentially  takes  a  "status  quo  plus"  approach 
that  seeks  to  preserve  rather  than  transform  the  system.  It  dramatically  expands 
welfare  spending  without  demanding  fundamental  changes  in  a  deeply  flawed 
system.  And  it  places  inordinate  faith  in  the  potential  of  JOBS,  a  program  whose 
emphasis  on  education  and  training  has  manifestly  failed  to  move  many  welfare 
recipients  to  self-sufficiency.  The  conservatives'  predictable  jibe  at  the  Clinton 
plan — ^that  it  would  "save  welfare  as  we  know  it" — is  unfortunately  true  of  the 
Matsui  approach. 

Liberal  Democrats  must  be  willing  to  transcend  the  historical  partisan 
division  on  this  issue  and  fall  in  line  with  the  President,  as  many  Republicans 
have  already  done.  Time-limited  assistance,  an  emphasis  on  employment  during 
the  transition  period,  and  a  work  requirement  for  those  who  do  not  find 
unsubsidized  employment  are  the  driving  principles  behind  the  President's  plan 
and  represent  the  middle  ground  of  the  debate.  President  Clinton  has  created  a 
rare  opportunity  to  forge  a  bipartisan  agreement  on  welfare  reform.  Two  bills 
already  embrace  the  President's  approach:  the  Mainstream  Forum  welfare  reform 
bill  led  by  Democratic  Representative  Dave  McCurdy  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Republican  Leadership  bill  sponsored  by  Representative  Rick  Santorum  of 
Pennsylvania.  Rep.  Matsui  threatens  to  derail  such  a  bipartisan  agreement  on 
reform. 

The  true  danger  of  the  Matsui  bill  is  that  welfare  reform  will  once  again  fall 
victim  to  a  liberal-conservative  standoff  in  which  liberals  refuse  to  accept  real 
work  requirements  and  conservatives  refuse  to  expand  supports  for  poor  people 
struggling  to  work.  President  Clinton  has  offered  the  right  bargain:  more  money, 
but  only  for  real  change  that  transforms  welfare  from  a  system  that  writes  checks 
to  one  that  puts  people  to  work. 

Lyn  A.  Hogan  is  Social  Policy  Analyst  at  the  Progressive  Policy  Institute. 
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Testimony  of  Will  Marshall,  President 
Progressive  Policy  Institute 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Subconunittee  On  Human  Resources 

Committee  On  Ways  and  Means 

August  16,  1994 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  written  testimony  to  this  panel  on  the 
Progressive  Policy  Institute's  (PPI)  views  on  welfare  reform. 

PPI  strongly  supports  President  Clinton's  goal  of  "ending  welfare  as  we  know 
it."  It  is  time  to  dispense  with  the  "safety  net"  metaphor  and  see  the  current  welfare 
system  for  what  it  is:  a  trap  for  millions  of  poor  Americans  languishing  in  isolation 
from  mainstream  values  and  opportunities.  Instead  of  developing  the  personal 
capacities  people  need  to  become  self-sufficient,  welfare  teaches  dependence  and 
passivity.  Therefore,  PPI  believes  the  progressive  course  for  the  1990s  is  not  to 
reform  welfare  but  to  replace  it  with  a  new  social  policy  that  reinforces  on  work, 
family  and  individual  responsibility. 

In  calUng  for  a  two-year  limit  on  welfare.  President  Clinton  has  proposed  the 
most  radical  reform  in  U.S.  social  policy  in  a  generation.  The  idea  that  welfare 
should  offer  poor  Americans  transitional  support  en  route  to  a  job — rather  than 
subsidize  a  way  of  life  widely  seen  as  divorced  from  work  and  responsibility — has 
struck  a  responsive  chord  with  the  public. 

Recent  surveys  make  it  clear  that  Americans,  regardless  of  their  class  or  race, 
overwhelmingly  want  to  transform,  but  not  abolish,  the  welfare  system.  People  are 
less  concerned  about  the  costs  of  welfare  than  about  its  failure  to  encourage  and 
reward  the  values  most  Americans  live  by:  work  and  saving,  marriage  and  family, 
individual  initiative,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  one's  community.  More  than  90 
percent  of  the  pubhc  thinks  that  making  welfare  recipients  self-sufficient  is  more 
important  than  removing  them  from  the  rolls  to  cut  costs.'  Nearly  as  many  support 
work  requirements,  even  for  mothers  with  young  children. 


'Sirrvey  by  Yankelovich  Clancy  Shulman  for  Time  and  Cable  News  Network,  May  13-14,  1993. 
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President  Clinton's  call  for  time-limited  assistance  has  irrevocably  altered  the 
terms  of  the  welfare  reform  debate.  His  proposed  two-year  limit  is  the  indispensable 
lever  for  a  fundamental  transformation  of  welfare  ■■  the  lever  that  converts  a  welfare 
system  into  an  employment  system.  Without  it,  we  will  be  doomed  to  tinker  on  the 
margins  of  a  failed  system.  Legislation  that  fails  to  include  a  time  limit  on  cash 
assistance  will  not  pass  the  threshold  of  credibility  for  genuine  reform. 

Time  limits  would  ensure  that  the  obligation  to  work  replaces  the  ri^t  to 
income  maintenance  as  the  organizing  principle  of  welfare  policy.  Welfare  would  be 
cast  not  as  a  permanent  entitlement,  but  as  a  compact  of  mutual  obligation — ^with 
society  owing  everyone  a  chance  to  work  and  the  beneficiaries  of  public  aid  having  a 
corresponding  responsibility  to  strive  to  support  themselves.  This  approach  says  that 
all  work  confers  moral  dignity  and  can  lead  to  self-sufficient  citizenship. 

Time  limits,  though  essential,  are  not  sufficient.  Absent  other  key  reforms, 
they  would  only  worsen  the  plight  of  14  million  welfare  recipients,  nine  million  of 
whom  are  children.*  Helping  people  develop  their  capacities — specially  those  people 
with  few  resources  and  many  problems — is  an  expensive  proposition.  Hence,  a 
radical  redesign  of  welfare  is  likely  to  cost  more,  not  less,  in  the  short  run.  In  fact, 
the  current  welfare  system  has  survived  successive  bouts  of  reform  precisely  because 
it  is  a  relatively  cheap  way  to  deal  with  the  poor.  But  spending  more  now  to  enable 
people  to  work  will  produce  large  dividends  down  the  road:  fewer  people  subsisting 
on  public  aid,  more  people  gainfully  employed  and  paying  taxes,  less  public  money 
siphoned  off  by  a  social-service  bureaucracy  consumed  with  process  rather  than 
results,  and  fewer  children  trapped  in  a  remorseless  cycle  of  illegitimacy,  unstable 
families,  welfare  dependency,  and  bleak  prospects. 

To  achieve  his  goal  of  making  welfare  "a  second  chance,  not  a  way  of  life," 
President  Clinton  must  strike  a  political  bargain  with  the  left  and  the  right.  Liberals 
will  have  to  accept  time  limits,  and  conservatives  will  have  to  accept  higher  social 
costs. 

In  addition  to  time  limits,  five  key  shifts  are  needed  to  build  a  progressive, 
work-based  social  policy: 

*■  First  and  foremost,  we  must  make  work  pay.  Low-wage  jobs  simply  cannot 
compete  with  the  package  of  benefits  available  in  the  welfare  economy.  For  example, 
a  welfare  recipient  in  Ohio  may  collect  a  maximum  basic  welfare  grant  (AFDC  plus 


^.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1993  Greenbook   Background 
Material  and  Data  on  Programs  within  the  Jurisdictioa  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
(Washington,  D.C.:  GPO.  1993).  p.  685.  Hereafter  referred  to  as  the  1993  Greenbook. 
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food  stamps)  of  $633  a  month,  or  $7,596  a  year.^  She  is  also  eligible  for  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  Medicaid  and  child-care  assistance  and  possibly  housing  subsidies 
as  well.  If  instead  she  takes  a  40-hour-a- week  job  at  the  minimum  wage  of  $4.25,  she 
will  make  only  $8,840  a  year — ^nearly  $3,000  below  the  poverty  line  for  a  typical 
family  of  three.  It  makes  Httle  sense  to  exhort  welfare  recipients  to  work  if  their 
doing  so  would  mean  lowering  their  standards  of  living  or  forgoing  decent  health  care 
or  child  care.  One  of  the  greatest  inequities  of  the  current  system  is  that  it  often 
makes  working  people  worse  off  than  people  on  welfare. 

The  sdtemative  is  to  shift  public  subsidies  from  welfare  to  work,  so  that  what 
people  would  earn  from  low-wage  jobs  plus  subsidies  would  always  exceed  what  they 
would  collect  for  not  working.  At  the  President's  request.  Congress  last  year  took  a 
giant  step  in  this  direction  by  expanding  the  earned  income  tax  credit  (EITC),  a 
subsidy  to  low-wage  workers.  Thanks  to  this  crucial  advance  in  social  policy,  a 
minimum  wage  job  paying  $4.25  will  soon  be  worth  $6.00  an  hour  for  a  family  with 
two  or  more  children.  Together  with  food  stamps,  the  expanded  EITC  will  lift  nearly 
every  family  with  a  full-time  worker  out  of  poverty. 

In  addition,  mothers  will  need  and  should  receive  more  assistance  for  child  care 
as  they  move  into  the  work  force.  The  best  way  would  be  to  expand  existing  child 
care  subsidies  for  working  low-income  families,  which  has  been  estimated  at  a  cost 
of  at  least  three  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Reform  also  should  target  the  welfare  system's  disincentives  to  work  and 
saving:  nearly  a  dollar  for  dollar  decrease  in  AFDC  benefits  for  every  dollar  earned 
from  work  after  four  months  of  benefits;^  a  $1,000  hmit  on  personal  savings;'  and 
public-housing  rents  pegged  at  30  percent  of  income,*  which  means  that  tenants 
automatically  pay  higher  rents  if  their  incomes  rise.  As  Michael  Sherraden  has 
persuasively  argued,  we  need  an  asset-based  social  policy^  that  gives  poor  and  low- 


'1993  Greenbook.  p. 

657. 

*1993  Greenbook.  d. 

619. 

'1993  Greenbook,  p. 

622. 

•1993  Greenbook,  p. 
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'In  addition  to  emphasizing  increased  earned  income  deductions  and  asset  accumulation,  the 
Administration  should  support  community-based  efforts  to  encourage  low-income  Americans  to 
save  through  Individual  Development  Accounts  (IDAs).  Community  Development  Corporations  and 
other  non-profit  groups  could  compete  for  federal  grants  to  match  IDA  deposits  of  up  to  $2,000  per 
year.  (This  sort  of  help  firom  the  government  is  no  different  than  the  tax  breaks  that  the  middle 
class  receives  when  saving  through  IRAs).  These  savings  could  then  be  used  to  finance  ear 
piurchases,  higher  education,  home  purchases,  microbusiness  development,  or  retirement 
Microenterprise  development  could  be  further  encouraged  by  permitting  states  to  use  job  training 
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income  people  incentives  to  save,  because  few  people  manage  to  spend  their  way  out 
of  poverty.* 

•■  Second,  welfare  reform  should  put  work  first.  Job  placement — by  public 
agencies,  non-profit  groups,  and  even  private  businesses — should  be  the  primary 
mission  of  a  redesigned  welfare  policy.  The  current  system's  emphasis  on  education 
and  training  may  occasionally  lead  to  marginal  increases  in  earnings,  but  such  gains 
are  rarely  enough  to  lift  families  out  of  poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  innovative  non- 
profit and  for-profit  ventures — such  as  America  Works  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Indianapolis,  Cleveland  Works,  Chicago's  Project  Match,  and  Milwaukee's  New  Hope 
Project — show  that  with  intensive  support  and  an  emphasis  on  work  first,  even  long- 
term  welfare  recipients  can  get  and  hold  private  jobs  with  decent  pay  and  benefits. 
For  most  people  on  welfare,  the  surest  and  most  direct  route  to  independence  is  a  job. 

*■  Third,  community-service  jobs  must  be  available  as  an  option  for  those  who, 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  cannot  find  or  keep  private  jobs.  If  society  is  to  require  work 
as  a  condition  of  public  assistance,  it  must  guarantee  the  opportunity  to  work.  But 
community-service  jobs  at  minimum  wage  should  be  a  last  resort.  A  revamped 
welfare  system  should  be  characterized  above  all  by  closer  ties  with  private  employers 
and  should  work  to  reduce  the  stigma  now  attached  to  welfare  recipients  as  they  seek 
employment.  Moreover,  wage  subsidies  for  private-sector  jobs  and  other  transitional 
benefits  should  be  designed  to  assure  that  those  jobs  pay  more  than  welfare.  The 
Administration's  welfare  reform  working  group  has  suggested,  as  a  step  to  achieve 
this  differential,  that  the  EITC  be  applied  only  to  income  earned  in  private-sector 
jobs. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  subsidize  private  jobs  that  do  not  exist.  A  crucial 
question  for  backers  of  the  time-limited  approach  is  whether  there  will  be  enough 
private  jobs  for  welfare  recipients  seeking  work.  Liberals  say  that  expanding  welfare 
rolls  prove  that  jobs  are  not  available;  conservatives  point  to  the  want  ads  and  the 
fact  that  immigrants  seem  to  find  jobs  in  the  United  States.  In  truth,  nobody  can 
know  which  of  these  views  is  correct  because  the  supply  of  jobs  is  dynamic,  always 
expanding  and  contracting.  The  only  way  to  find  out  how  well  our  labor  markets  can 
absorb  people  moving  off  the  welfare  rolls  is  to  try.  Community-service  jobs  would 
act  as  a  buffer  to  provide  temporary  employment  to  people  who  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  private  jobs. 


funds  to  make  direct  loans  to  non-profit  groups  that  lend  to  microbusinesses  and  poor 
entrepreneurs. 

"Michael  Sherraden,  Assets  and  the  Poor.  A  New  American  Welfare  Policy.  (Armonk,  NY:  M.E. 
Sharpe,  Inc..  1991). 
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^  Fourth,  there  must  be  universal  access  to  health  care.  When  welfare 
recipients  take  a  job,  they  soon  lose  Medicaid  benefits  worth  about  $3,000  a  year.® 
The  jobs  that  they  are  most  likely  to  obtain  seldom  offer  health  insurance  or  pay 
enough  to  enable  them  to  buy  their  own  policies.  To  remove  a  serious  obstacle  to 
work,  health  care  reform  must  include  public  subsidies  for  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  their  own  health  insurance. 

►  Fifth,  child-support  enforcement  must  be  strengthened  to  supplement  the 
incomes  of  poor  families.  Even  with  expanded  subsidies  for  work,  many  single 
mothers  who  lack  education  and  skills  will  remain  on  the  financial  edge.  Their 
children  deserve  the  support  of  both  parents,  yet  only  20  percent  of  never-married 
mothers  collect  child  support  from  absent  fathers.'"  The  Administration's  working 
group  notes  that  only  $13  billion  of  a  potential  $47  billion  in  child-support  pajonents 
are  actually  collected."  Requiring  that  every  child's  paternity  be  established  at  birth 
is  the  first  step  to  increasing  awards.  To  secure  their  cooperation,  mothers  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  more  of  their  child-support  pajonents.  Along  with  tougher 
enforcement  and  government  collection  of  delinquent  payments,  these  changes  should 
greatly  increase  the  amount  of  support  single  mothers  receive.  The  combination  of 
higher  earnings,  child-care  assistance,  and  child-support  payments  should  also  ensure 
that  some  mothers  will  be  able  to  support  their  families  through  part-time  work. 

Dunning  divorced  middle-class  fathers  for  child  support  is  a  fairly 
straightforward  proposition.  But  can  young  fathers  who  lack  jobs,  education,  or  skills 
really  be  expected  to  pay  child  support?  Children  First,  a  new  state  pilot  project 
covering  nine  counties  in  Wisconsin,  requires  unemployed  fathers  delinquent  in  their 
child-support  payments  to  work  in  community-service  jobs  and  thereby  receive  on-the- 
job  training.  Although  these  jobs  are  unpaid,  their  objective  is  to  enable  the  fathers 
to  move  into  full-time,  paying  jobs,  and  so  be  able  to  contribute  to  their  children's 
support.  The  New  Hope  Project,  a  private  operation  also  in  Wisconsin,  similarly  tries 
to  lift  delinquent  fathers  (as  well  as  others  who  are  unemployed  or  receiving  welfare) 
out  of  poverty  by  placing  them  in  private  and  public  jobs. 


'According  to  Tony  Parker  at  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  in  1992  the  average 
Medicaid  costs  for  an  AFDC  family  amounted  to  about  $904  a  person.  The  average  size  of  an 
AFDC  &mily  is  2.9  persons,  which  would  translate  into  average  Medicaid  costs  of  close  to  $3,000. 

'"Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  "Child  Support  and  Alimony," 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1987),  pp.  5-7. 

"The  White  House  Working  Group  on  Welfare  Reform,  Family  Support  and  Independence, 
draft  discussion  paper,  December  1993. 
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These  five  initiatives  would  help  to  transform  a  system  centered  on  income 
maintenance  and  consumption  into  a  system  focused  on  work  and  the  development 
of  personal  assets.  But  there's  another  essential  step:  prevention. 

Preventing  people  from  entering  the  welfare  system  is  just  as  important  as 
moving  those  on  the  rolls  into  jobs.  A  serious  prevention  strategy  must  aim  squarely 
at  the  explosion  of  out-of-wedlock  births  to  teenage  mothers.  If  we  do  not  stem  the 
tide  of  illegitimacy,  our  welfare  system  will  continue  to  grow.  According  to  a  1990 
report  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  half  of  all  unmarried  teenage  mothers 
receive  AFDC  within  a  year  of  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  and  three-fourths  receive 
AFDC  by  the  time  their  first  child  turns  five.  At  least  40  percent  of  never-married 
mothers  receiving  AFDC  will  remain  on  the  welfare  rolls  for  10  years  or  more.'^ 

The  cost  to  federal  taxpayers  of  families  begun  by  teenagers  is 
enormous — almost  $29.3  billion  in  1991  for  AFDC,  food  stamps,  and  Medicaid  alone.'^ 
The  children  of  teenage  mothers  pay  the  most.  They  are  far  likelier  to  live  in 
poverty,  to  grow  up  without  the  moral  or  financial  support  of  a  father,  to  be 
dependent  on  welfare,  to  drop  out  of  school,  to  get  in  trouble  with  the  law,  and,  if 
they  are  female,  to  give  birth  as  teenagers — thus  starting  the  cycle  anew. 

America's  political  and  civic  leaders  should  launch  a  vigorous  crusade  to 
discourage  teenage  pregnancy.  That  effort  must  be  reinforced  by  policy  changes  that 
make  it  clear  to  teenage  mothers  that  there  is  no  unqualified  right  to  public 
assistance.  Strict  conditions  should  accompany  welfare  and  perhaps  other  social 
supports.  Our  social  policy  should  not  permit  teenage  welfare  mothers  to  set  up  their 
own  households.  At  a  minimum,  it  should  require  teenagers  to  finish  high  school. 
Steps  to  discourage  teenage  pregnancy  should  target  young  fathers  as  well,  perhaps 
by  enrolling  them  in  work  programs  along  the  lines  of  the  Wisconsin  model.  The 
President's  recently  released  welfare  reform  proposal  takes  strong  steps  in  this 
direction. 

Putting  Work  First 

The  policy  changes  just  described  would  form  the  essential  architecture  of  a 
work-based  social  policy.  Making  work  the  centerpiece,  however,  entails  a  shift  from 
the  premises  underlying  Washington's  most  recent  stabs  at  welfare  reform. 


"John  Tapogna  and  Janis  Peskin,  'Forecasting  AFDC  Caseloads,  With  An  En^>hasis  On 
Economic  Factors,"  CBO  Staff  Memorandum  (Washington,  D.C.:  July  1993). 

"Center  For  Population  Options,  Teenage  Pregnancy  and  Too-Early  ChUdbearing:  Public  Costs- 
Personal  Consequences.  6th  edition  (1992),  cost  study  update  (August  1993). 
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The  1988  Family  Support  Act  represented  an  important  advance.  It  enshrined 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  obligation:  Welfare  recipients  should  not  sit  idly  collecting 
checks,  but  should  engage  in  activities  that  lead  toward  self-sufficiency.  The  Act 
created  the  JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training)  program  to  enroll 
recipients  in  education,  training,  job  search,  and  work  programs.  Thus  far,  however, 
only  15  percent  of  welfare  recipients  are  required  to  enroll  in  JOBS;'*  of  these,  only 
18  percent  participate  in  job  search  or  subsidized  work."  Advocates  complain  that  the 
Act's  federal-state  cost-sharing  formula  puts  too  great  a  burden  on  the  states, 
resulting  in  chronic  underfunding  for  JOBS.  Even  if  funding  were  not  a  problem, 
however,  doubts  about  JOBS'  effectiveness  would  persist.  According  to  Judith  M. 
Gueron,  president  of  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  (MDRC), 
"JOBS  has  not  fundamentally  changed  the  message  and  character  of  AFDC....[T]he 
system  has  not  enforced  a  participation  mandate  focused  on  work."'* 

There  is  in  fact  mounting  evidence  that  an  emphasis  on  work  produces  better 
results  than  a  concentration  on  education  and  training.  For  example,  America 
Works,  a  private,  for-profit  job  placement  and  support  agency  in  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Indiana,  has  helped  over  5,000  welfare  recipients  find  jobs, 
including  many  who  have  been  on  welfare  for  six  to  eight  years.  America  Works 
enrolls  welfare  recipients  in  a  six- week  job  readiness  course  that  stresses  punctuality 
and  basic  work  habits.  Job  placement  counselors  then  move  welfare  recipients  into 
full-time  jobs  while  continuing  to  offer  support  services.  America  Works  pays  wages 
and  provides  benefits  to  the  workers  it  places  for  four  months,  after  which  employers 
have  the  option  to  hire  them.  Company  officials  say  that  they  manage  to  place  about 
60  percent  of  those  who  begin  the  program — and  that  of  these,  68  percent  are  hired 
permanently  by  employers  at  an  average  wage  of  $15,000  per  year,  including  benefits. 
A  recent  study  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services  found  that  75 
percent  of  America  Works'  placements  were  still  off  welfare  after  18  months  of  being 
placed  in  a  job.'^  New  York  state  pays  America  Works  a  fee  of  about  $5,400  per 
placement,  most  of  which  is  conveyed  only  after  participants  have  been  on  their  jobs 
for  seven  months.  As  the  cost  of  supporting  an  average  welfare  family  in  New  York 
state  is  $23,000  a  year,  public  savings  are  substantial.'* 


*1993  Greenbook.  p.  731. 


"Sar  A.  Levitan  and  Frank  Gallo,  "Jobs  for  JOBS:  Toward  a  Work-Based  Welfare  System," 
(Washington,  D.C.:  George  Washington  University,  Center  For  Social  Policy  Studies),  March,  1993, 
p.  16. 

"Testimony  of  Judith  M.  Gueron  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  and 
Family  Policy,  January  18,  1994. 

"America  Works  corporate  documents,  1994,  Peter  Cove,  president 

"Ibid. 
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At  Project  Match,  a  small  non-profit  program  that  works  mainly  with  residents 
of  Chicago's  Cabrini-Green  housing  project,  director  Toby  Herr  has  inverted  the 
typical  JOBS  approach.  Project  Match  starts  by  finding  people  jobs — and  then  it 
provides  counseling  and  other  support  services  to  cement  their  attachment  to  the 
labor  market.  Ms.  Kerr's  clients  often  go  through  two,  three,  or  four  jobs  before 
settling  permanently  into  full-time  work.  Given  these  dynamics,  she  believes  that  a 
two-year  limit  may  be  both  too  short  and  too  long.  She  says  that  welfare  recipients 
should  immediately  face  a  "ladder"  of  work  possibilities,  starting  at  the  lower  rungs 
with  part-time  volunteerism  at  Head  Start  centers  or  other  community  organizations 
and  ascending  to  full-time,  private-sector  worL  Despite  a  modest  smnual  budget  of 
$389,000,  Project  Match  has  managed  to  place  over  100  mostly  long-term  welfare 
recipients  in  full-time  work,  receiving  an  Innovations  in  State  and  Local  Government 
Award  from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Harvard  University's  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  for  its  efforts.'* 

Cleveland  Works,  a  private  non-profit  group  funded  by  public  grants, 
foundations,  and  private  money,  has  placed  over  2,000  welfare  recipients  in  full-time 
jobs  since  1986,  enabling  7,000  men,  women,  and  children  to  quit  the  dole.  Over  80 
percent  of  the  Cleveland  Works  families  have  not  returned  to  the  welfare  rolls^° — a 
remarkable  result  considering  that  the  typical  family  had  been  on  and  off  welfare  for 
10  years.  Cleveland  Works  provides  its  clients  with  four  weeks  of  general  job 
readiness  training  and,  in  some  cases,  with  basic  education,  and  occupation-specific 
courses.  The  group  then  matches  its  clients  with  jobs  offered  by  some  500  local 
employers.  Once  hired,  the  clients  receive  transitional  services  and  the  support  of 
corporate  counselors  to  ensure  that  they  stay  employed. 

Milwaukee's  New  Hope  Project,  another  private  non-profit  group,  also  stresses 
job  placement.  Clients  go  through  eight  weeks  of  intensive,  supervised  job  search. 
Those  who  do  not  find  private-sector  jobs  are  offered  minimum-wage  community- 
service  positions  at  non-profit  organizations  for  up  to  one  year.  When  necessary.  New 
Hope  subsidizes  its  clients'  wages  to  bring  them  up  at  least  to  the  poverty  line.  It 
also  provides  health  and  child  care  benefits  based  on  income  and  helps  people  receive 
the  earned  income  tax  credit.  Preliminary  results  from  the  first  phase  are  very 
encouraging:  Seventy-one  percent  of  those  who  entered  the  program  are  working  in 
private-  or  pubhc-sector  jobs.  Of  these,  all  but  one  works  full  time.  The  New  Hope 


•"Andrew  Cooper,  "Matchmaker,  Matchmaker  A  Chicago  Project  Helps  Women  Climb  From 
Welfare  to  Work,"  The  New  Democrat  (December  1993),  pp.  11-14. 

^Cleveland  Works  corporate  documents,  1994,  David  B.  Roth,  executive  director. 
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Project  supplemented  the  wages  of  53  percent  of  the  participants  to  bring  them  up 
to  the  poverty  line.^' 

Some  state  welfare  agencies  are  also  putting  work  first.  Oregon  and 
Mississippi  are  seeking  federal  waivers  to  convert  AFDC  pa}rments  and  food  stamps 
into  wages  for  "training  placements"  with  private  employers.  These  are  temporary 
jobs  that  give  welfare  recipients  a  chance  to  acquire  work  experience  and  build 
resumes.  The  goal  of  these  initiatives  would  be  to  start  people  working — and  then 
to  assess  them  individually  to  determine  what  additional  education  and  training  or 
other  supports  they  might  need.  According  to  Oregon's  Director  of  Human  Resources, 
Kevin  Concannon,  one  of  the  central  challenges  of  such  reform  is  the  need  to  forge 
strong  links  between  the  welfare  system  and  private  employers. 

Further  support  for  the  work-first  approach  comes  from  innovative  JOBS 
programs  in  California  and  Florida.  A  recent  MDRC  study  of  California's  GAIN 
program  (its  version  of  JOBS)  found  GAIN  sites  that  stress  work,  offer  intensive  job 
placement,  and  work  closely  with  local  employers  to  determine  training  needs  are 
more  successful  at  both  reducing  welfare  rolls  and  increasing  earnings  than  programs 
that  primarily  stress  education  and  training.  In  Riverside  County,  site  of  the  most 
successful  GAIN  program,  earnings  increased  by  $2,099  a  person  (a  55  percent 
increase  over  the  control  group)  and  welfare  payments  declined  by  $1,397  a  person 
(a  14  percent  reduction  compared  to  the  control  group).^  Florida's  Project 
Independence,  which  likewise  stresses  immediate  entry  into  the  labor  force,  has 
increased  overall  employment  rates  of  those  in  the  program  group  by  over  five 
percent  and  has  lowered  AFDC  payments  to  those  in  the  program  group  by  close  to 
seven  percent.^ 

The  programs  described  above  share  three  elements:  First,  each  assesses  the 
needs  and  skills  of  each  if  its  clients  individually  and  assumes  that  he  or  she  wants 
to  work.  Second,  each  bypasses  traditional  education  and  training  and  instead  puts 


"The  New  Hope  Project,  corporate  documents,  1994,  Sharon  Schulz,  executive  director. 
Percentages  were  calculated  by  the  Progressive  Pohcy  Institute  ftom  numbers  reported  in 
organizational  documents. 

Daniel  Friedltmder,  James  Riccio,  Stephen  Freedman,  "GAIN:  Two- Year  Impacts  in  Six 
Counties,"  (New  York,  NY:  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation,  May,  1993),  p.  rjd. 
Reported  gains  and  savings  were  recorded  over  a  two-year  period.  The  control  group  consisted  of 
AFDC  recipients  who  were  excluded  from  GAIN,  but  who  could  seek  access  to  other  services  in  the 
communily. 

''James  J.  Kemple  and  Joshua  Haimson,  "Program  Implementation,  Participation  Patterns, 
and  First  Year  Impacts,"  (New  York,  NY:  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation, 
Januaiy  1994),  p.  14. 
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its  clients  to  work  as  quickly  as  possible.  And  third,  each  forms  strong  links  with 
local  employers  and  works  hard  to  maintain  them. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  education  and  training  programs  have  no  value. 
Almost  by  defmition,  welfare  recipients  would  benefit  from  more  education  and 
training,  as  indeed  most  of  us  would.  However,  employers  value  formal  training  less 
than  the  informal  skills  and  habits  that  make  for  a  dependable  worker,  such  as 
showing  up  for  work  on  time,  doing  a  conscientious  job,  notifying  employers  of 
absences,  and  communicating  well  with  co-workers. 

It  may  make  sense  for  some  recipients,  such  as  teenage  mothers  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school,  to  delay  their  job  searches  while  they  attend  classes  to  earn 
their  diplomas.  (On  this  point,  Toby  Herr  reports  that  although  50  percent  of  the 
high  school  dropouts  in  her  program  prefer  to  resume  their  educations  rather  than 
seek  work,  few  actually  obtain  a  degree  or  GED.)^  But  for  most  adults,  getting  a  job 
is  usually  a  better  bet  than  getting  generic  training  that  may  have  little  relevance  to 
the  local  job  market.  This  should  not  be  surprising;  most  people  learn  their  jobs  on 
the  job.  What  welfare  recipients  need  more  than  anything  else  is  to  be  reconnected 
to  the  world  of  work.  Then,  more  education  and  training  will  make  sense  as  ways  to 
improve  their  career  prospects. 

Making  job  placement  the  central  mission  of  a  revamped  social  policy  is  crucial 
for  another  reason:  The  more  welfare  recipients  we  can  place  in  private-sector  jobs, 
the  fewer  will  reach  the  two-year  limit  and  need  community  service  placements. 
Critics  of  the  President's  plan  already  are  conjuring  up  images  of  a  massive  public 
jobs  program — ^the  mother  of  all  CETAs.^  Work  in  public  jobs  is  certainly  better  than 
idleness,  but  work  in  private-sector  jobs  is  better  still — ^from  the  standpoints  both  of 
welfare  recipients  striving  for  self-sufficiency  and  of  taxpayers. 

To  forestall  the  need  for  a  big  public  jobs  program,  the  Administration 
apparently  will  apply  the  two-year  limit  at  first  only  to  young  recipients — those  bom 
after  1971  (which  is  to  say,  under  25  years  old  ).  This  makes  sense;  young  people  are 
likely  to  have  the  longest  stays  on  welfare.  Such  a  phase-in  has  both  the  advantage 
and  disadvantage  of  sharply  reducing  the  number  of  people  who  could  potentially 
reach  the  two-year  limit.   It  is  eicpected  that  by  the  year  2000,  only  about  400,000 


"Toby  Herr  and  Robert  Halpem,  "Changing  What  Counts:  Re-Thinking  The  Journey  Out  Of 
Wel&re,"  (Evanston,  Illinois:  Center  For  Urban  AfiEairs  and  Policy  Research,  Northwestern 
University,  April,  1991),  p.  15. 

"The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA),  a  public  jobs  program, 
was  begun  by  President  Richard  Nixon.   It  was  terminated  in  1981,  eariy  in  the  Reagan 
Administration,  amid  criticism.  At  its  peak,  it  created  about  750,000  jobs.  See  Jason  DeParie, 
"Change  In  Welfare  Is  Likely  To  Need  Big  Jobs  Program,"  The  New  York  Times  (January  30, 
1994),  Al. 
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recipients  would  reach  the  time  limit  and  enroll  in  the  "Work"  program.  While 
permitting  a  more  gradual  transformation  of  the  system,  this  targeted  application  of 
the  time  limit  gives  ammunition  to  skeptics  who  already  suspect  President  Clinton 
of  backing  away  from  his  pledge  to  end  permanent  welfare. 

Administration  officials  counter  that  the  number  of  people  subject  to  the  limit 
would  rise  steeply  after  the  year  2000.  The  alternative — applying  the  limit  to 
everybody  right  away — ^would  overwhelm  the  nascent  to  nonexistent  capacities  of 
states  to  find  jobs  for  welfare  recipients.  Considering  the  danger  of  1960s-style 
overreaching  and  the  glacial  pace  of  bureaucratic  change,  the  gradualist  approach  is 
more  realistic.  It  will  give  the  states  leeway  to  test  different  approaches  and  federal 
policymakers  the  chance  to  make  mid-course  corrections  as  necessary.  Regardless  of 
the  pace  and  scope  of  reform,  the  core  challenge  remains  constant:  to  recast  welfare 
as  a  job  placement  enterprise  that  rewards  those  organizations,  whether  public 
welfare  or  employment  agencies  or  private  associations  and  businesses,  that  deliver 
the  best  results. 

The  Administration's  Blueprint 

The  Progressive  Policy  Institute's  (PPI)  work-based  strategy  for  welfare  reform 
overlaps  substantially  with  the  approach  taken  by  both  the  House  Mainstream 
Forum,  headed  by  Rep.  David  McCurdy,  and  the  Administration's  working  group  on 
welfare  reform.  Like  the  Administration's  plan,  the  Mainstream  Forum  proposal 
includes  a  two-year  limit  on  welfare  and  other  provisions  that  would  reinforce  the 
values  of  work,  family,  marriage  and  individual  responsibility.  While  the  White 
House/HHS  working  group  on  welfare  reform  worked  conscientiously  and 
imaginatively  to  craft  a  plan  that  combines  a  two-year  time  limit  with  new  supports 
for  work,  it  does  still  have  some  soft  spots.  Rep.  McCurd/s  bill  offers  provisions  that 
shore  up  these  weaknesses. 

Following  are  some  ideas,  many  of  which  are  included  in  Rep.  McCurd^s 
legislation,  that  address  the  weak  spots  in  the  Administration's  proposal. 

►  Reform  should  expand  choices  for  needy  citizens  and  create  a  more  pluralistic 
social  policy.  The  President  envisions  an  enlarged  JOBS  program  as  the  centerpiece 
of  welfare  reform.  Yet  expanding  the  existing  welfare  system  is  not  a  promising  way 
to  start  reinventing  the  welfare  system.  Society  will  not  help  poor  families  escape 
poverty  and  dependency  simply  by  surrounding  them  with  more  professional  service 
providers.  That  is  how  citizens  are  turned  into  clients.  Instead,  we  should  rely  more 
on  civic  associations  and  community  institutions,  as  well  as  businesses,  to  help 
int^rate  poor  Americans  into  the  economic  and  social  mainstream.  A  reinvented 
welfare  system  should  shift  power  and  responsibility  from  pubUc  bureaucracies  to  the 
voluntary  institutions  of  civil  society,  as  well  as  to  needy  citizens  themselves.    It 
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should  adopt  what  the  Industrial  Areas  Foundation  calls  its  Iron  Rule:  "Never,  ever 
do  for  others  what  they  can  do  for  themselves." 

►  Time  limited  community  service  to  encourage  private  work.  Community 
service  work  should  be  a  temporary  default  system  for  people  seeking  private  jobs, 
not  a  permanent  entitlement.  Time-limiting  community  service  work  as  well  as 
welfare  per  se  maintains  pressure  on  people  to  exit  the  public  system,  while  giving 
them  sufficient  time  to  do  so.^*  Yet  the  President  imposes  no  certain  limit  on 
"WORK,"  the  public  jobs  component  of  his  reform  plan. 

►  Performance  measures  and  incentives  for  welfare  case  workers.  Genuine 
welfare  reform  depends  on  changing  the  behavior  not  only  of  welfare  recipients,  but 
also  of  the  welfare  bureaucracy.  Instead  of  determining  eligibility  for  benefits,  case 
workers  must  become  adept  at  job  placement.  Their  pay  and  job  security  should 
depend  on  how  many  people  they  place  and  keep  in  jobs.  For  example,  Larry 
Townsend,  who  runs  the  highly  successful  GAIN  program  in  Riverside,  requires  each 
case  manager  to  place  a  minimum  of  12  recipients  in  jobs  each  month. 
Unfortunately,  the  Administration's  plan  is  vague  on  the  key  questions  of 
performance  measures,  incentives  and  training  for  welfare  employees.  Nor  does  it 
encourage  competition  between  JOBS  and  private  job  placement  agencies. 

►  Exemptions  must  be  tightly  drawn.  The  President's  plan  stops  short  of  true 
time  limited  reform  by  allowing  too  many  exemptions  from  the  two-year  limit, 
severely  weakening  the  limit's  intended  impact:  to  act  as  the  lever  that  moves 
recipients  from  welfare  to  work.  The  Administration  freezes  the  two  year  clock  for 
recipients  engaged  in  part-time  work.  We  should  indeed  encourage  unsubsidized 
part-time  work  during  the  two  years,  but  exempting  part-time  workers  from  the  limit 
will  create  a  "half-half'  split  between  welfare  and  work  that  could  go  on  indefinitely. 
Moreover,  the  Administration's  plan  further  undercuts  the  force  of  time  limits  by 
allowing  people  to  "earn  back"  eligibility  for  welfare  benefits  for  work  performed  after 
leaving  the  system. 

^  Increase  child  care  for  the  working  poor.  Because  President  Clinton  ruled 
out  new  revenues  to  pay  for  welfare  reform,  he  was  forced  to  pare  back  several 
provisions  in  his  plan,  including  expanded  child  care  for  the  working  poor.  In 
addition  to  making  work  pay,  increased  child  care  buttresses  a  key  principle  of 
reform:  The  working  poor  should  never  be  worse  off  than  the  welfare  poor.  Moreover, 
the  Administration  could  foster  more  choice  and  flexibility  in  child  care  by 


^he  Mainstream  Forum,  a  group  of  moderate  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
introduced  the  Independence  For  FamUiet  Act  on  May  19,  1994.  The  Mainstream  Forum  biU 
contains  a  provision  that  limits  community  service  to  three  years. 
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encouraging  all  states  to  convert  existing  subsidies  for  providers  into  vouchers  for 
consumers  and  urging  states  to  relax  strict  regulations  on  informal  care. 

*■  Pay  for  reform  with  a  "cut  and  invest"  strategy.  In  the  short  term  at  least, 
a  work-based  social  policy  would  entail  new  expenses — for  child  care,  for  medical 
insurance,  for  more  job  placement,  education,  and  training,  for  fallback  community 
service  jobs.  Underfunding  these  critical  components  would  imperil  welfare  reform 
both  substantively  and  politically:  Some  liberals  already  are  drawing  analogies 
between  welfare  reform  and  the  deinstitutionalization  movement  of  the  1960s,  which 
emptied  state  mental  hospitals  but  failed  to  produce  the  community  health  centers 
that  were  supposed  to  replace  them — leaving  thousands  of  mentally  ill  people  no 
choice  but  to  live  in  the  streets. 

In  return  for  real  work  requirements,  we  should  be  willing  to  spend  whatever 
it  takes  to  make  work  pay.  Yet  stringent  budget  rules  bar  adding  to  the  deficit  and 
limit  policymakers'  financing  options  to  increasing  revenues,  cutting  other  social 
entitlements,  or  some  combination  of  the  two.  Unwilling  to  raise  taxes,  the 
Administration  has  scaled  back  its  plan,  which  is  expected  to  cost  only  $9.3  billion 
over  the  next  five  years. 

Low-income  people  should  not  bear  the  entire  burden  of  financing  welfare 
reform.  Neither  should  we  raise  taxes  on  the  middle  class  generally.  There  is  an 
progressive  alternative:  curb  federal  spending  and  tax  subsidies  flowing  to  powerful 
industries.  For  example,  PPI  has  identified  more  than  65  tax  and  spending  subsidies 
for  particular  industries  that  cost  American  taxpayers  $225  billion  over  five  years. 
We  could  fund  welfare  reform — and  a  great  deal  more — by  paring  subsidies  for  home 
construction,  for  the  agricultural  and  energy  industries,  or  by  charging  industries  the 
full  cost  of  certain  government  services  which  they  receive  gratis  or  at  cut  rates. 

The  Clinton  plan  defines  the  vital  center  of  the  welfare  debate.  With  moderate 
House  Democrats  and  a  majority  of  House  Republicans  embracing  the  main  tenets 
of  the  President's  approach,  we  have — and  ought  to  seize — a  rare  opportunity  to  forge 
a  broad,  bipartisan  coalition  for  fundamental  change. 

Of  course,  there  are  lots  of  devilish  details  to  be  sorted  out,  and  a  work-based 
social  policy  will  be  no  more  immune  than  other  initiatives  to  the  law  of  unintended 
consequences.  All  of  this  suggests  the  need  for  humility  about  what  we  can 
accomplish  and  how  soon  we  can  do  so.  The  changes  contemplated  here  will  require 
a  lengthy  transition,  state  experiments  with  private  jobs  and  community  service  jobs, 
and  much  more  rigorous  evaluation  of  these  efforts.  Above  all,  we  must  introduce 
changes  gradually  to  allow  for  ac^ustments  as  we  go  along. 
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Nonetheless,  give  President  Clinton  credit  --  he  has  opened  the  possibility  for 
a  radical  but  constructive  change  in  welfare  and  put  the  values  of  work,  family  and 
individual  responsibility  back  at  the  center  of  our  social  policy. 
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FOR  A  HUMANE  PUBLIC  AID  PROGRAM  IN  ILLINOIS 


Sharron  D.  Matthews 
Executive  Director 


Testimony  on  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994.  H.R.  4605/  S.  2224 

Submitted  to  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  Monday,  August  8,  1994 

As  Prepared  by  Sharron  D.  Matthews,  Executive  Director,  Public  Welfare  Coalition  of  Dlinois 


The  Public  Welfare  Coalition  (PWC)  is  a  25  year  old  broad  based  coalition  comprised  of  over  200 
social  service,  civic  and  religious  organizations  and  individuals  across  Illinois  who  are  concerned 
with  how  public  aid  policies  and  programs  affect  the  lives  of  nearly  1.5  million  of  their  fellow 
Illinoisans.  (See  the  attached  PWC  fact  sheet.)  PWC  combines  policy  analysis,  advocacy  and 
public  education  to  help  create  more  responsive  and  equitable  public  aid  policies  on  the  local, 
state  and  national  levels.  PWC  is  committed  to  insuring  that  adequate  resources  are  available  for 
those  in  need  and  that  progressive  changes  are  made  in  the  welfare  system  to  train  and  provide 
appropriate  and  adequate  supportive  services  to  recipients  who  are  moving  from  welfare  into 
work. 

PWC  fully  supports  welfare  reform  and  understands  the  need  to  reform  the  present  welfare 
system.  PWC  believes,  however,  that  adequate  supportive  services,  quality  education  and 
training,  and  the  creation  of  jobs  that  pay  a  livable  wage  are  the  key  to  real  welfare  reform.  We 
applaud  President  Clinton's  leadership  and  advocacy  for,  what  is  to  date,  the  most  comprehensive 
review  by  government  of  one  of  the  most  complex  and  urgently  needed  social  programs  of  our 
nation's  history.  The  legislation's  emphases  on  transitioning  from  welfare  to  work,  support  of 
two-parent  families  within  the  welfare  system,  the  ending  of  the  cycle  of  intergenerational  welfare 
dependency,  and  decreasing  the  rate  of  teenage  pregnancy  are  all  initiatives  that  PWC  has 
supported  since  its  inception  in  1969  .  With  these  factors  in  mind,  PWC  respectively  submits  the 
following  testimony  in  both  support  and  opposition  to  various  aspects  of  President  Clinton's 
Welfare  Reform  Plan,  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994.  (H.R.4605  /  S.  2224)."" 


Financing 

PWC  opposes  the  plan  to  finance  the  welfare  reform  legislation.  The  funding  levels  contained  in 
the  plan  do  not  include  adequate  resources  to  fully  provide  the  education  and  training,  and 
supportive  services  necessary  to  transition  welfare  participants  from  welfare  to  work.  In  addition 
to  inadequate  resources,  the  limited  resources  which  are  currently  allocated  for  welfare  reform  in 
the  bill  could  be  better  utilized. 
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We  further  disagree  with  the  selection  of  programs  targeted  for  reduction  in  order  to  pay  for 
welfare  reform.  The  welfare  reform  plan  unfairly  targets  urgently  needed  services  to  immigrants 
and  SSI  recipients  for  the  majority  of  the  proposed  reductions.  How  will  the  immigrants,  who 
would  have  been  eligible  for  SSI,  AFDC  and  Food  Stamps,  survive?  The  United  States  has 
always  represented  a  gateway  to  democracy  and  a  better  quality  of  life  for  people  from  all  over 
the  world.  Million  of  individuals  and  their  families  members  who  are  politically  and  economically 
oppressed  have  made  and  will  want  to  make  the  United  States  of  America  their  home.    We  are 
cutting  the  very  programs  aimed  at  helping  them  until  they  can  get  established  and  fiiUy  contribute 
to  the  country.  There  also  needs  to  be  reconsideration  of  the  decision  to  limit  SSI  eligibility  for 
individuals  who  are  disabled  because  of  alcoholism  or  substance  abuse.  Alcoholism  and  substance 
abuse  are  serious  illnesses.  Sadly,  and  inevitably,  some  of  the  same  young  mothers  who  are 
targeted  for  the  JOBS  program  will  need  this  assistance  also.  Until  adequate  funds  for 
alcoholism  and  substance  abuse  treatment  can  be  provided  on  demand,  we  should  not  restrict  the 
SSI  eligibility  criteria  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  need  it  so  desperately. 

Another  proposed  savings  is  to  cap  the  Emergency  Assistance  Program  used  to  primarily  keep 
families  off  welfare.  Capping  this  entitlement  program  will  further  exacerbate  the  problems  of 
homelessness  and  the  severe  lack  of  available  and  safe  foster  care  placements.  Many  states  use 
this  program  to  assist  families  that  are  homeless  or  near  homeless  as  well  as  to  assist  families  with 
services  in  order  to  keep  their  children  from  being  placed  in  state  custody. 


What  is  Lef^  Out  of  Welfare  Reform  Plan? 

Besides  insufficient  support  services,  the  plan  fails  to  address  several  important  issues.  First,  the 
plan  does  not  provide  for  any  cash  assistance,  education  and  training  or  social  services  for  single 
adults  who  do  not  have  children.  The  single  adult  population  has  long  been  neglected  by  the 
federal  govenunent.  Currently,  providing  assistance  to  single  adults  has  been  left  up  to  individual 
states.  Obviously,  many  states  have  opted  not  to  provide  assistance  to  this  population.  Those  that 
do  have  been  cutting  that  assistance  in  recent  years.  Minimally,  the  federal  government  should  at 
least  examine  providing  matching  funds,  based  on  population,  for  states  to  provide  cash  assistance 
and  JOBS  services  to  single  adults. 

The  majority  of  single  adults  receiving  public  assistance  in  Illinois,  and  probably  nationally  as  well, 
are  African-American  males.  When  will  the  federal  government  realize  that  until  the  needs  of  this 
population  are  also  addressed,  any  other  attempts  at  welfare  reform  will  be  seriously  undermined? 
These  males  are  not  only  potential  fathers,  but  also  in  many  instances,  are  fathers  who  have  not 
officially  claimed  children  who  are  receiving  AFDC  due  lack  of  personal  resources  to  support 
them.  In  addition,  these  males  belong  to  someone's  family  and  serve  as  role  models  for  the 
communities  in  which  they  reside  .  They  are  a  vital  missing  link  in  the  network  of  family  units  and 
communitie's  which  serve  as  the  backbone  of  American  society. 
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The  plan  fails  to  provide  for  meaningfiil  job  creation  and  economic  development.  We  believe  that 
private  sector  job  creation  and  economic  development  are  fundamental  to  the  success  of  welfare 
reform.  As  we  all  know,  many  welfare  recipients  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  work  but  do  not 
have  sufficient  job  opportunities.  There  are  thousands  of  jobs  that  can  be  created  for  poor  people, 
just  by  undertaking  an  ambition  economic  development  program  in  our  nation's  urban  areas.  We 
can  create  jobs  and  rebuild  neighborhoods  simultaneously.  We  can  educate  and  train  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  welfare  recipients,  but  if  we  do  not  provide  real  job  opportimities,  they  will  remain 
on  the  welfare  rolls  because  they  will  not  be  able  to  find  employment. 

In  addition,  the  plan  fails  to  address  the  issue  of  minimum  AFDC  benefit  levels.  Clearly,  AFDC 
cash  benefits  are  inadequate  to  cover  family  needs.  AFDC  cash  grants  in  Illinois  provide  only 
41.2%  of  the  Sute  Standard  of  Need  and  36  7%  of  the  federal  poverty  level.  To  add  to  the 
problem,  only  19%  of  AFDC  families  live  in  subsidized  housing.  There  are  millions  who  don't 
live  in  subsidized  housing  paying  as  much  as  75%  of  their  grants,  for  in  many  cases,  substandard 
housing.  The  federal  government  should  either  establish  minimum  AFDC  benefit  levels  or  require 
that  states  cannot  reduce  AFDC  benefit  levels  below  June  1,  1994  levels. 

Time  Limits  and  JOBS 

PWC  is  opposed  to  any  time-limits  on  welfare  assistance.  There  is  no  research  data  that  supports 
the  need  to  impose  a  time  limit.  To  the  contrary,  most  welfare  recipients  leave  the  welfare  rolls 
within  two  years.    Although  the  phrase  "two  years  and  out"  sounds  attractive  politically,  it  does 
nothing  to  improve  welfare  recipients'  chances  of  obtaining  employment  or  becoming  self- 
sufficient.  We  support  the  approach  taken  in  U.S.  Representative  Matsui's  welfare  reform 
proposal.  Family  Self-Sufficiency  Act,  H.R.  4767,  which  increases  funds  for  education  and 
training,  job  placement  and  work  participation  but  does  not  place  an  artificial  time-limit  on 
benefits. 

The  time-limit  requirement  also  does  not  provide  states  with  needed  flexibility  in  granting 
exemptions  and  deferrals.  The  federal  goverrmient  proposes  to  cap  the  number  of  exemptions  at 
S%  and  penalize  states  that  provide  exemptions  of  more  than  S%  of  the  eligible  phase-in 
population.  States  should  not  be  penalized  for  offering  exemptions  to  those  individuals  who 
genuinely  qualify  for  them.  This  will  only  force  states  to  enroll  individuals  who  should  not  be 
subject  to  the  time-limit  requirement  and,  therefore,  will  undermine  these  individuals  chances  of 
success  and  further  waste  valuable  tax  dollars. 

Like  most  of  the  advocates  and  responsible  social  service,  and  job  training  and  development 
professionals  working  throughout  Illinois  and  America,  we  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
suitability  of  starting  the  time-limit  requirement  with  younger  welfare  participants  who  also  have 
the  youngest  children.  These  mothers  usually  require  more  intense  and  costly  job  training  and 
education,  skill  development,  day  care  and  other  supportive  services  than  other  segments  of  the 
client  population.  As  mentioned  before,  there  is  already  a  shortage  of  infant/toddler  day  care 
services  which  young  parents  will  require.  The  emphasis  on  younger  parents  will  also  shift  funds 
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from  older  recipients  who,  as  a  result,  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  JOBS  Services. 

States  should  not  be  provided  the  latitude  to  expand  the  age  limit  for  those  individuals  subject  to 
the  time-limit.  The  time-  limit  is  already  punitive  enough  without  states  having  the  flexibility  to 
expand  the  requirement  to  other  age  groups. 

We  fully  support  the  increased  federal  match  rate  for  the  JOBS.  As  you  know,  many  states  have 
done  a  terrible  job  of  providing  state  matching  funds  to  draw-down  the  federal  match.  Illinois,  as 
a  prime  example,  over  the  last  two  years  has  left  over  $30  million  in  federal  matching  funds 
because  of  legislators'  reluctancy  to  allocate  enough  state  funds.  Despite  our  endorsement  of  the 
increased  federal  match  rate,  additional  funding  must  be  allocated  for  the  provision  of  JOB 
services  to  those  individuals  who  are  not  in  the  phased-in  group.  Under  the  current  plan,  states 
would  only  guarantee  JOBS  services  to  individuals  in  the  phased-in  group.  Therefore,  states  may 
not  have  the  funds  available  to  provide  JOBS  services  to  individuals  over  24  years  of  age  who 
may  request  them.  Any  mother,  regardless  of  age,  who  volunteers  for  JOBS  should  receive  the 
services.  These  mothers/fathers  have  volunteered  for  education  and  training  so  that  they  can 
provide  a  better  life  for  their  children.  Does  the  federal  government  really  want  state  agencies  to 
tell  the  individuals,  whose  numbers  may  be  more  than  those  young  mothers  of  the  target 
population,  that  we  carmot  afford  to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  leave  the  welfare  rolls  to  become 
employed  and  self-sufiBcient 

WORK  Program 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  current  structure  of  the  WORX  program  will  transition  many 
individuals  into  long  term,  gainful,  unsubsidized  employment.  The  scope  of  the  program  lacks 
depth,  breath  and  understanding  of  what  stereotypical  images  and  social,  personal  and  economic 
barriers  have  to  be  planned  for  and  overcomed  for  such  a  work  program  to  actually  work. 

1)  Emphasis  thus  far  is  on  community  service  jobs  and  not  the  creation  of  gainful  employment 
opportunities  within  the  private  sector; 

2)  No  inclusion  of  comprehensive  research  and  analysis  of  the  current  job  and  future  job  markets; 

3)  No  education,  knowledge  or  skill  assessment  of  the  labor  market  to  identify  and  facilitate  job 
training  or  placement; 

4)  No  plaiming  with  local  community  and  government  representatives  on  how  to  best  utilize  the 
additional  labor  resources  from  the  WORK  program  in  a  comprehensive  community  development 
process  for  neighborhoods; 

5)No  plarming  for  how  to  incorporate  elements  to  promote  upward  mobility  and  long  term, 
gainful  employment  for  either  public  or  private  sector  jobs,  and 
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6)  Severely  inadequate  resources  for  technical  assistance  to  assist  local  state  agencies  in  the 
transition  from  income  maintenance  entities  to  employment  agencies.. 

We  do  support  providing  either  work  assignments  or  cash  assistance  for  those  who  are  on  a 
waiting  list  for  a  work  assignment.  The  WORK  program  appears  destined  to  be  a  massive 
bureaucracy,  where  employers  can  obtain  free  labor  with  no  guarantees  of  providing  unsubsidized 
jobs.  In  Illinois,  there  is  a  program  called  Eamfare  that  is  similar  to  the  proposed  WORK 
program.  PWC  jointly  conducted  the  first  and  only  outside  evaluation  of  the  Eamfare  program  in 
collaboration  with  a  local  university.  We  have  attached  a  copy  of  an  evaluation  of  the  program. 
The  evaluation  found  that  most  of  the  Eamfare  job  assignments  are  very  low-skill  jobs  that 
require  no  real  job  training  or  skill  development.  The  study  also  revealed  that  participants  needed 
a  variety  of  support  services,  and  education  and  training  in  order  to  make  the  transition  to  work. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  employers  used  the  participants  more  as  free  labor  without  regard  to 
theirdevelopment  of  new  employees.  The  federal  government  should  place  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  real  private  sector  jobs  instead  of  a  program  destined  to  be  another  bad  workfare 
experiment,  but  this  time  on  the  national  level. 

One  job  creation  strategy  that  we  support  is  to  require  companies  and  organizations  awarded 
federal  contracts  to  set-aside  a  percentage  of  jobs  for  low-income  individuals  and  families 
receiving  public  assistance.    The  impending  contracts  for  installment  nationally  of  the  Electronic 
Benefits  Transfer  technology  is  a  prime  opportunity  for  such  an  initative     In  Illinois,  there  has 
been  proposed  for  the  last  two  years  a  bill  requiring  a  5%  job  set-aside  for  state  funded  projects 
over  $500,000,  for  individuals  eligible  for  public  assistance.  Only  this  level  of  government 
commitment  can  start  to  develop  the  necessary  gainful  employment  opportunities  for  individuals 
on  welfare.  Another  strategy  that  should  be  explored  is  the  Section  3  rule  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  This  mle  is  aimed  at  helping  communities,  families  and 
individuals  in  obtaining  jobs,  training  and  other  opportunities  created  by  HUD  funded  projects. 
This  rule  should  apply  to  all  categories  of  federal  assistance.  Job  set-asides  and  targeting  federal 
funds  to  assist  individuals,  families  and  communities  are  the  type  of  innovative  job  creation 
strategies  that  need  to  be  employed. 

Another  major  flaw  of  President  Clinton's  plan  is  requiring  public  assistance  recipients  to  take  the 
first  job  offered.  These  jobs  will  probably  be  minimum  wage,  with  few,  if  any,  benefits  or 
upward  mobility  opportunities.  As  a  result,  participants  will  simply  be  transferring  from  the 
welfare  rolls  into  the  ranks  of  the  working  poor.  The  reform  plan  lacks  the  type,  quality,  and 
flexibility  of  length  of  assistance  to  realistically  to  move  individuals  from  the  working  poor 
category  so  that  parents  can  afford  a  decent  living  environment  for  their  children  and  themselves. 


Support  Services/Make  Work  Pay 

One  of  the  major  disappointments  resulting  from  reduced  funding  for  welfare  reform  is  the 
inability  to  provide  for  child  care  for  both  those  in  the  phase-in  group  and  the  working  poor  not  in 
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the  phase-in  group.  There  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  mothers  who  will  be  forced 
into  this  proposed  two-year  time  limit.  There  are  clearly  insufficient  funds  for  the  development  of 
the  necessary  infant/toddler  day  care  services  for  all  of  the  very  young  children  who  will  need  day 
care  services.  There  is  already  a  shortage  of  infant/toddler  day  care  and  President  Clinton's 
plan  will  greatly  add  to  this  problem.  We  agree  with  the  various  day  care  associations  that  funds 
must  be  provided  to  adequately  develop  the  supply  of  infant/toddler  day  care  services  before  any 
time-limit  or  increased  JOBS  mandates  are  required.  In  addition,  many  employment  opportunities 
can  be  development  for  welfare  participants  as  part  of  the  solution  for  this  issue. 

There  was  $5  billion  allocated  for  IV-A  "At  Risk"  funds  for  child  care  in  President  Clinton's 
original  plan.  The  funds  were  later  reduced  to  the  current  recommended  level  of  only  $1.5 
billion.  These  funds  are  used  for  providing  day  care  services  to  the  working  poor.  The 
recommended  funding  level  will  only  provide  1/10  of  the  estimated  need  for  child  care  for  the 
working  poor  in  this  country.    How  can  we  provide  $30  billion  for  a  crime  bill,  but  only  provide 
$1.5  billion  for  day  care  services  to  poor  working  mothers? 

We  would  also  recommend  that  the  Transitional  Child  Care  program  be  changed  from  its  current 
one  year  limit  to  a  "means  tested"  program.  It  has  become  apparent  that  one  year  is  not  enough 
time  for  many  mothers/fathers  to  stabilize  their  job  and  living  situations.  Many  mothers  are 
having  to  return  to  welfare  after  only  one  year  of  working  because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
child  care.  By  means  testing  child  care,  a  person  can  continue  receiving  day  care  until  they  can 
fully  afford  to  pay  for  the  care.  As  the  parent  earns  more  money,  they  would  be  required  to  pay  a 
greater  cost  of  their  child  care. 


Child  Support/Paternity 

Although  we  fully  support  stricter  child  support  requirements  and  enhanced  enforcement  of  child 
support  orders,  we  do  not  support  the  administration's  punitive  approach  to  the  establishment  of 
paternity.  There  are  a  number  of  issues  about  why  a  mother  may  not  choose  to  name  the  father  of 
her  child.  Mothers  may  have  legitimate  reasons  ( including  fear)  for  not  naming  the  father 
Receiving  public  assistance  should  not  be  contingent  on  the  mothers'  ability  to  name  the  fathers. 
The  children  will  be  the  ones  hurt  by  a  mother  being  denied  assistance  Officials  should  work  with 
the  mother  based  on  her  own  individual  circumstances  to  try  to  establish  paternity.  For  those 
fathers  identified  who  cannot  provide  support  because  they  lack  the  necessary  education  or 
training  to  gain  employment,  JOBS  services  should  be  made  available.  Illinois  has  an  innovative 
program  called  the  Paternity  Demonstration  Project  that  provides  JOBS  related  services,  along 
with  parenting  skills  and  other  support  services,  for  non-custodial  fathers.  The  federal 
government  should  use  this  project  as  a  model  for  similar  programs  in  other  states. 
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Waivers/Sanctions 

The  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994  calls  for  much  stricter  sanctions  for  non-cooperation 
than  current  law.  Currently,  for  most  sanctions  only  the  mother's  portion  of  the  AFDC  grant  is 
cut.  The  President's  plan  would  eliminate  the  entire  family  grant  in  most  cases.  This  would 

devastate  many  families.  There  is  no  doubt  that  homelessness  and  the  need  for  foster  care 
placements  would  increase  tremendously  as  a  byproduct  of  full  family  sanctions.  Jess  McDonald, 
Director  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Children  and  Family  services  estimated  that  at  least  five 
times  as  many  children  than  currently  are  being  served  would  be  forced  into  the  child  welfare 
system  because  of  this  particular  aspect  of  the  welfare  reform  plan. 

The  President's  plan  would  also  allow  states  the  option  of  capping  welfare  benefits  for  mothers 
who  have  additional  children  while  on  welfare.  We  believe  this  is  an  extremely  punitive  state 
option  that  again  will  only  hurt  the  children.  The  average  AFDC  family  consist  of  only  two 
children.  In  Illinois,  a  mother  only  receives  $47  for  each  additional  child  while  on  AFDC.  This 
hardly  seems  like  an  incentive  additional  children.  What  family  cap  legislation  would  do  is  harm 
those  children  who  happened  to  bom  into  this  situation.  Parents  will  be  forced  to  raise  their 
children  with  less  money.    States  currently  have  the  option  of  implementing  family  cap 
legislation    We  strongly  urge  that  this  option  be  eliminated  nationally  along  the  punitive  and 
stereotypical  ideas  that  promoted  the  passage  of  this  type  of  legislation. 

In  closing,  we  of  PWC  will  continue  our  advocacy  and  support  true  welfare  reform    To  our 
dismay,  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994  is  too  little,  to  late  unless  more  resources, 
planning  and  creativity  are  included  in  the  policy's  formulation.  In  addition,  there  must  be  passage 
of  health  care  reform  (which  must  include  universal  coverage).  Many  elements  of  the  Matsui  bill 
need  also  to  be  incorporated  along  with  a  stronger  commitment  to  human  development  by  all 
members  of  Congress  before  real  welfare  reform  will  be  possible.  Thank  you. 


[THE  FUUi  TEXT  OF  THE  ATTA31MENr  IS  BEING  REa!AINED  IN  THE  CXMOTTEE  FILES.] 
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Public  Welfare  Coalition 


100  South  Morgan,  Chicago,  IL  60607 


WHAT  is  the  Public  Welfare  Coalition? 

The  Public  Welfare  Coalition  (PWC)  is  comprised  of  over  200  organizations  and  individuals  across  Illinois 
who  are  concerned  with  how  public  aid  policies  impact  the  lives  of  nearly  1-1/2  million  fellow  lllinoisans. 
PWC  combines  policy  analysis,  advocacy  and  public  education  to  help  create  more  responsive  and 
equitable  public  aid  policies  on  the  local,  state  and  national  levels.  PWC  is  committed  to  insuring  that 
social  resources  are  available  for  those  in  need  and  that  progressive  changes  are  made  in  the  welfare 
system  to  train  and  provide  supportive  services  to  recipients  who  are  moving  from  welfare  into  work. 

WHY  is  the  Public  Welfare  Coalition  needed? 

The  Public  Welfare  Coalition  is  the  oldest  organization  that  primarily  addresses  public  aid  policy  and 
program  Issues  in  Illinois.  It  is  dedicated  to  improving  the  conditions  of  those  in  extreme  poverty  by  working 
as  a  catalyst  to  identify  problems,  develop  solutions  and  organize  for  change. 

*  There  are  almost  1.5  million  Public  Aid  recipients  in  Illinois,  an  increase  of  17%  in  two  years.  This 
number  represents  12%  of  the  state's  population,  the  highest  ever. 

*  Half  of  AFDC  recipients  are  children.  Half  of  the  children  are  age  6  and  younger. 

*  The  average  Public  Aid  family  includes  just  2  children. 

*  In  1993  public  assistance  grant  levels  provided  only  42%  of  the  State  "Standard  of  Need"-  the  state's 
poverty  index. 

*  A  mother  with  two  children  only  has  $12.50  a  day  in  cash  assistance  to  support  her  family. 

*  The  buying  power  of  the  Public  Aid  recipient's  dollar  is  52%  less  than  it  was  in  1970.       -'' 

*  An  increasing  number  of  Public  Aid  families  are  spending  80%  or  more  of  their  cash  grants  on  housing 
costs.  Less  than  19%  of  recipients  have  subsidized  housing. 

*  There  has  been  a  large  grovtrth  in  homelessness  among  families.  The  number  of  homeless  people  in 
Illinois  is  estimated  to  be  over  100,000.  compared  to  40.000  in  1986. 

*  Over  83,000  single  individuals  vrere  cut  off  of  General  Assistance  in  1992.  The  Eamfare  program,  which 
serves  a  maximum  of  4,000  individuals  a  month,  is  the  only  program  now  available  to  those  individuals 
that  were  cut  off.  The  Eamfare  program  does  not  provide  any  medical  benefits  to  those  recipients 
struggling  to  make  their  transition  into  the  workforce. 

*  The  state  appropriated  $7.5  billion  for  Public  Aid  in  FY95.  However,  76%  is  for  medical  costs  which 
jumped  by  6.4%  over  the  previous  year.    This  leaves  only  14.9%  for  income  assistance,  2.3%  for 
employment  and  social  services  and  6.8%  for  overall  administration  of  services  and  programs. 

PWC  believes  the  only  real  solution  to  welfare  is  jobs.  It  has  t)een  well  documented  that  many  welfare 
recipients  are  willing  and  able  to  wortc  and  may  need  job  training,  affordable  quality  child  care,  quality  health 
care  or  other  supportive  services,  but  most  importantly,  they  need  real  jobs  that  pay  a  livable  wage. 
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SAMPLE  PUBLIC  AID  GRANTS  AND  OTHER  BENEFITS  IN  ILUNOIS  COMPARED  TO  THE  STATE 
STANDARD  OF  NEED  AND  THE  FEDERAL  POVERTY  LEVEL 


FAMILY 

•  1994  CASH 
GRANT 

MAXIMUM  FOOD 
STAMPS 

MAXIMUM  TOTAL 
BENEFITS 

1994  STATE 
STANDARD 
OF  NEED 

CURRENT 
FEDERAL 
POVERTY 
LEVEL 

1CTA) 
3  (AFDC) 

$154 
$377 

$112 
$295 

$266 
$672 

$514 
$915 

$     613 
$  1.027 

*  The  grants  listed  in  this  table  are  the  highest  payment  levels  in  14  counties.  The  payment  levels  are  even 
lower  in  other  counties.  The  cash  grant  only  provides  41 .2%  of  the  State  Standard  of  Need  for  AFDC  and 
29.9%  for  Transitional  Assistance  as  of  1994. 

Sources:  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid  and  tJS  Department  of  Labor 

WHAT  services  does  PWC  provide? 

The  heart  of  PWC's  Advocacy  Program  is  the  crisis  hotline,  vt^ich  handled  more  than  1,300  calls  in  1993. 
The  hotline  offers  information  on  access  to  benefits;  resolution  to  problems  that  interrupt  grants  and 
threaten  families  and  individuals  vinth  homelessness  and  other  crises  while  educating  recipients, 
caseworkers  and  community  organizations  about  welfare  rights,  policies  and  procedures.  PWC  also 
publishes  the  only  handbook  totally  devoted  to  providing  a  summary  of  IDPA  policies  and  procedures. 

PWCs  Education  Program  keeps  legislators  and  the  public  informed  about  current  policy  issues  and  the 
needs  of  people  on  public  aid  through  the  media,  public  hearing  testimony,  a  membership  newsletter  and 
the  Fax  Network  Briefings. 

PWCs  Public  Policy  Program  monitors  changing  public  aid  policies  and  their  implementation.  As  a 
coalition,  PWC  identifies  and  implements  strategies  to  remedy  issues  that  adversely  affect  recipients.  This 
includes  monitoring  federal  welfare  reform  legislation  and  providing  briefing  papers  and  recommendations 
on  various  aspects  of  welfare  programming. 

Coalition  members  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  these  activities.  Since  1969,  individual  ^nd 
organizational  members  have  made  the  Public  Welfare  Coalition  a  leader  in  advocating  for  the  needs  of  the 
poor  throughout  Illinois. 

Membership  in  PWC  offers  multiple  benefits: 

•an  aggressive  vehicle  for  change  within  the  public  aid  system; 
•regular  issues  briefings; 
•monthly  Membership  News;  and 

•discounts  on  PWC  products  and  workshops,  including  the  Handbook  of 
Illinois  Public  Aid  Policy,  2nd  Edition. 


To  join  PWC,  please  contact: 


PUBUC  WELFARE  COAUTION 

100  SOUTH  MORGAN  STREET 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60607 

Office:  (312)829-5568 

Fax:  (312)829-9481 

8/94 
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BY  CATHERINE  HARNED  AND  ELLEN  M.  DRAN 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  COALITION 


The  goal  of  this  evaluation  is  to  determine  how 
well  Earnfare  helps  its  participants  gain  work  experi- 
ences that  will  lead  to  permanent,  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment, and  to  make  recommendations  that  will 
help  it  be  the  best  possible  program  lor  the  individ- 
uals it  serves.  Because  of  its  ongoing  concern  with 
the  population  Earnfare  is  intended  to  serve,  the 
Public  Welfare  Coalition  contracted  with  the  Center 
for  Governmental  Studies  at  Northern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity to  do  this  evaluation.  The  Joyce  Foundation 
provided  funding. 

Program  Background 

In  f^93,  83,000  single  individuals  in  Illinois  lost 
their  income  maintenance  benefits  provided  through 
Transitional  Assistance.'  It  was  replaced,  in  part,  by 
Earnfare,  a  voluntary  program  using  for-profit,  not- 
for-profit,  and  government  agencies  to  provide  part- 
time  work  experience  for  single  individuals  who  have 
no  dependents  and  are  eligible  for  food  stamps.  The 
policy  assumption  of  the  program  is  that  through 
work  experience  participants  will  become  attached 
to  the  labor  market  and  be  able  to  obtain  unsubsi- 
dized employment. 

Earnfare  began  in  October  1992,  three  months 
after  Transitional  Assistance  ceased  to  be  available 
for  employable  adults.  It  was  located  in  that  part  of 
the  Public  Aid  Code  which  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid  to  administer  the  federal  food 
stamp  program  so  that  the  state  can  receive  federal 
funds  for  administrative  expenses  Earnfare  is  thus 
part  of  the  state's  Food  Stamp  Employment  and 
Training  Program  (FSE&T). 

The  Earnfare  Program 

An  individual  who  wishes  to  participate  in  Earn- 
fare first  volunteers  for  FSE&T,  goes  through  orien- 
tation and  assessment,  and  then  volunteers  for  the 


Earnfare  component.  To  qualify,  applicants  must  be 
financially  eligible  for  Transitional  Assistance, 
employable,  and  receiving  food  stamps. 

Earnfare  participants  must  work  off  the  dollar 
amount  of  their  food  stamps,  at  minimum  wage,  be- 
fore they  receive  cash  wages.  If  they  receive  the 
maximum  of  $1 1 2  in  food  stamps,  this  takes  26 
hours.  After  the  value  of  their  food  stamps  has  been 
worked  off,  participants  are  paid  minimum  wage  for 
each  hour  they  work,  up  to  36  additional  hours,  or 
$154  a  month.  In  addition  to  their  wages,  partici- 
pants receive  transportation  expenses  for  travel  to 
and  from  work,  and  the  state  provides  their  Work- 
man's Compensation  coverage.  They  are  limited  to 
six  months  of  participation  in  one  year.  After  being 
out  of  the  program  for  six  months,  they  can  reapply 
for  Earnfare.  There  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
times  a  person  can  participate  There  are  no  medi- 
cal benefits. 

The  Department  of  Public  Aid  is  responsible  for 
the  overall  administration  of  Earnfare  It  administers 
the  program  directly  in  Chicago  and  also  contracts 
with  community  organizations  in  Chicago  and  local 
governmental  units,  mostly  townships  and  some 
counties,  outside  of  Chicago 

There  are  two  types  of  Earnfare  employers/con- 
tractors. 

■  Earnfare  Employers  (Earnfare  I).  These 
employers  contract  directly  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Aid  to  employ  Earnfare  participants  in 
Chicago  and  with  local  governmental  units  out- 
side of  Chicago. 

■  Comprehensive  Earnfare  Contractors 
(Earnfare  II).  These  are  community-based 
agencies  that  contract  with  the  Department  of 
Public  Aid  to  recruit  both  Earnfare  employers  and 
participants  They  can  hire  Earnfare  participants 
themselves  or  place  them  with  other  employers^ 


'In  FY92.  Transitional  Assistance  re- 
placed t^e  slate's  former  general  assis- 
tance program  lor  single  indnnduals 
classitted  as  employable,  reduced  cash 
benelits  (rom  $165  to  $154.  and  re- 
stricted benerits  to  nine  monttis  each 
year 

'A  th»d  type.  |0t)  placement  conliac- 
tors.  was  added  lor  FY94  and  was  not 
included  in  the  evaluation 
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Evaluation  Goals  and  Methods 

We  used  a  combination  of  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative methods  to  obtain  information  from  ttie  tfiree 
primajy  components  of  the  program: 

■  Administrators.  We  conducted  nine  personal 
intewiews  with  department  staff,  and  intenriews 
and  focus  groups  with  nine  administrators  from 
local  governmental  units  outside  of  Chicago 

■  Employers.  We  sent  a  mail  sun/ey  to  831  em- 
ployers: the  response  rate  was  57  percent  Four 
post-survey  focus  groups  with  employers  helped 
to  flesti  out  the  meaning  of  the  survey  data  and 
provided  examples 

■  Participants.  We  solicited  the  perspective  of 
participants  in  six  focus  groups.  There  were  75 
men  and  women  representing  current  program 
participants,  individuals  who  had  completed  the 
program,  and  those  who  chose  not  to  participate 
in  Earnfare. 

Characteristics  of  Employers 
and  Participants 

Most  employers  found  out  about  Earnfare  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Aid,  other  organizations, 
local  governmental  units,  or  the  media  Participants 
learned  about  the  program  from  friends,  letters  from 
the  department  offices,  and  food  stamp  casework 
ers.  Participants  slated  thai  there  was  initial  confu- 
sion among  department  staff  about  the  program  and 
interviews  with  these  staff  indicated  that  there  were 
no  funds  in  the  budget  to  market  the  program. 

Employers'  most  frequently  cited  reasons  for 
participating  in  Earnfare  were  a  desire  to  help  the 
community  and  to  obtain  free  labor  Participants 
signed  up  because  of  a  lack  of  alternatives  for  in- 
come, especially  the  lack  of  \obs 

The  majority  of  Earnfare  jobs  were  janitorial  or 
seaetarial/derical  positions  Seventy  seven  percent 
of  employers  indicated  on  the  survey  that  they  pro- 


vided training  to  Earnfare  participants  From  the  em- 
ployer and  participant  focus  groups,  it  appears  that 
this  training  was  mostly  orientation  to  the  specific 
work  setting. 

Survey  respondents  to  the  employer  sun^ey  indi- 
cated general  approval  of  Earnfare  and  its  goals, 
and  also  identified  some  problems  with  participants 
and  the  administration  of  the  program  In  particular, 
they  cited  absenteeism  and  what  they  considered  a 
bad  attitude  on  ttie  part  of  some  participants.  In  the 
participant  focus  groups,  absenteeism  was  acknowl- 
edged as  a  problem  lor  some  participants,  especial- 
ly those  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  worl<  be- 
cause of  drug  and  alcohol  problems,  mental  illness, 
or  health  problems  In  the  employer  focus  groups, 
substance  abuse  was  mentioned  quite  frequently  as 
a  serious  problem  and  a  prominent  cause  of 
absenteeism  Responses  to  the  sunrey  suggest, 
however,  that  it  is  not  a  typical  problem  with  most 
participants. 

Participants  attributed  bad  attitudes  more  to 
discrimination  in  the  work  place  related  to  assigned 
tasks,  wages,  attitudes  of  other  wori<ers,  or  defen- 
siveness  on  the  part  of  participants  about  their  abili- 
ty to  fit  in,  than  to  attitudes  brought  to  the  program 

A  little  over  half  the  respondents  to  the  survey  in- 
dicated that  they  had  dismissed  an  Earnfare  partici- 
pant, mostly  for  absenteeism,  poor  attitude,  or  being 
late  to  work  Some  employers  believe  that  partici- 
pants drop  out  of  the  program  because  they  are  not 
motivated,  the  |0b  match  is  poor,  or  the  pay  is  too 
low. 

These  problems  with  participants  led  employers 
lo  suggest  that  more  comprehensive  assessment  of 
participants  is  required  Participants  fell  that  they 
were  willing  to  work,  but  they  needed  more  compre- 
hensive services  related  to  job  match,  assessment, 
education,  and  monitoring  of  employers 

All  groups  we  interviewed  stressed  the  need  for 
assessment  of  participants.  Employers  staled  that 
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assessmenl  to  ensure  a  match  between  ttie  skills  of 
workers  and  the  skills  required  by  the  jobs  tor  which 
they  are  hired  Is  Important.  Participants  felt  that  em- 
ployers should  also  be  assessed  to  ensure  their 
commitment  to  do  what  they  said  they  would,  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  assigning  |obs  and,  to  the  degree 
possible,  demonstrating  respect  for  the  participants. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  many  participants  indicat- 
ed that  they  had  a  positive  relationship  with  their 
employers. 

Structure  of  the  Program 

Five  ma|or  issues  ot  program  structure  dominat- 
ed the  participant  focus  groups  and  were  of  concern 
to  employers  on  the  survey  and  in  their  focus 
groups  These  are:  the  level  of  the  stipend  ($154 
per  month),  number  of  hours  ol  work  (62  per 
month),  the  food  stamp  work-off,  the  six-month 
yearly  maximum,  and  the  absence  of  medical  bene- 
fits. 

Most  participants  agreed  generally  that  Earnfare 
was  better  than  nothing,  that  it  gave  their  lives  more 
purpose  to  have  something  to  do,  and  that  there 
was  a  much  better  chance  of  finding  a  job  if  they 
were  working  Nonetheless,  the  low  pay,  food  stamp 
work-off,  and  absence  of  medical  benefits  adversely 
affected  their  self-esteem  Participants  had  difficulty 
understanding  why  they  had  been  singled  out  not  to 
receive  medical  benefits,  why  they  could  not  work  a 
40-hour  week,  or  why  they  must  work  off  the  value 
of  their  food  stamps,  which  lowers  their  effective 
hourly  pay  scale  to  $2  48. 

Administration 

The  administration  ol  the  Earnfare  Program  is  not 
simple.  There  are  three  administrative  structures  lor 
the  program  and  numerous  administrative  entities, 
with  varying  sizes,  experiences,  and  operating  pro- 
cedures. The  Department  of  Public  Aid  had  little 
lime  to  plan  and  implement  the  program  and  it  is 
still  evolving. 


Earnfare  I  employers  were  positive  about  the  pa- 
penwork  requirements  of  the  program.  They  did  cite 
a  need  lor  employer  orientation  to  the  program. 
Earnfare  II  contractors  and  local  governmental  units 
identified  problems  with  unclear  reporting  expecta- 
tions, conflicting  information  from  department  staff, 
the  volume  ol  papenwork,  and  issues  ol  timing  in 
determining  participant  eligibility  in  order  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  wages. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  evidence  we  examined  shows  that  there  are 
at  least  three  kinds  ol  individuals  in  the  Earnlare- 
eligible  population  There  is,  first,  a  core  group  lor 
whom  Earnfare  works  or  can  work  with  certain 
changes  However,  many  men  and  women  in  the 
Earnfare  eligible  population  are  in  a  second  group 
ol  severely  disadvantaged  individuals.  The  assump- 
tions behind  the  statute  and  the  program,  that  they 
are  )ob  ready  and  merely  require  an  employment 
experience,  is  erroneous  for  this  group.  Reports 
from  all  the  sources  used  in  the  evaluation  stress 
again  and  again  that  physical  and  technical  supports 
are  required  if  these  individuals  are  to  get  and  keep 
jobs,  A  third  group  of  individuals  suffers  the  effects 
ot  long-term  substance  abuse,  mental  health  prob- 
lems, and  homelessness  For  them  Earnfare  is  inap- 
propriate. 

The  program  also  makes  assumptions  about  the 
)0b  market  and  job  placement  activities  that  are  ol- 
ten  not  valid  One  is  the  assumption  that  full-time 
)obs  offering  sufficient  wages  and  benefits  to  re- 
move participants  from  dependence  on  welfare  are 
available  in  the  communities  where  poor  people  live. 
At  this  point  in  the  program  the  low  number  ol  per- 
manent placements  does  not  bear  out  this  assump- 
tion ^  Another  assumption  is  that  local  governmental 
units,  which  for  the  most  part  are  inexperienced  in 
planning  and  administering  an  employment  pro- 
gram, can  simply  assume  these  duties 


*The  Oe[)ar1menl  ol  f\it)k:  Aid  has  fe 
ported  thai  during  ffw  rn>1  year. 
19.000  individuals  signed  up  foi  Earn 
fare  and  1 .000  reported  subsequent 
unsubs»d«ed  employmenl 
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Recommendations 

1  Efforts  should  be  undertaken  to  provide 

Eamfare  participants  witlt  higlier  wages 

and  more  hours  of  worl<. 

The  members  ol  the  participant  and  employer 
focus  groups  all  agreed  that  $1 54  is  not  enough  to 
live  on.  Housing  costs,  transportation,  clothing,  and 
child  support  are  all  tjeyond  the  reach  of  these  par- 
ticipants. The  food  stamp  worl^-ofl  contributes  to 
this  lack  of  income,  as  does  the  fact  thai  partici- 
pants miV.  only  62  hours  a  month  and  can  take 
part  in  Earnfare  lor  only  six  months  a  year. 

2  The  Department  of  Public  Aid  should  take 
whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  remove 
the  food  stamp  work-off  portion  of  the 
Earnfare  Program. 

I^ost  participants  and  employers  indicated  that 
the  food  stamp  work- off  is  a  disincentive  to  v»ork. 
Worthing  the  first  26  hours  for  no  viiages  does  not 
simulate  a  realworid  work  experience.  Participants 
in  many  instances  found  this  program  requirement 
humiliating  There  are  differing  interpretations  of  this 
requirement  within  the  state;  the  Department  ol  Pub- 
lic Aid  should  seek  clanncaUon  and  a  waiver  il  nec- 
essary to  remove  this  barrier  to  participation  and 
drawback  to  motivation 

3  Medical  benefits  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  Earnfare  participants. 

Seventy  percent  ol  the  respondents  to  the  sur- 
vey, virtually  all  members  ol  ttie  locus  groups,  and 
interviews  with  administrative  stall  indicated  that 
medical  benefits  are  important  for  the  success  ol 
the  program  The  actual  absence  ol  health  care,  the 
disuess  experienced  by  individuals  who  worry  about 
getting  sick,  and  a  sense  that  they  are  somehow  un- 
worthy ol  these  benefits  can  all  intertere  with  job 
performance. 


4  Data  about  the  program  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public  in  a  format  that  al- 
lows analysis  and  interpretation. 

Data  are  not  available  in  a  timely  fashion  or  in  a 
formal  that  the  public  can  use  to  understand  the 
program  and  otter  suggestions  lor  improvement 

B  Efforts  to  develop  long-term  jobs  for  Earn- 
fare participants  should  be  pursued. 

More  private -sector  employers  should  be  identi- 
ned,  with  an  emphasis  on  retention  of  Earnfare  par- 
ticipants who  perform  satisfactorily  In  the  not-for- 
profit  sector,  when  participants  complete  six  months 
of  quality  woric  but  cannot  find  unsubsidized  em- 
ployment, they  should  be  allowed  to  continue  for 
another  six  months,  if  there  are  unfilled  slots  avail- 
able 

8  Strategies  should  be  pursued  to  integrate 
funding  and  services  with  on-going  em- 
ployment and  training  and  education  enti- 
ties. 

Given  the  variety  ol  needs  of  individuals  who 
participate  in  Earnfare  and  the  limited  funding,  ef- 
forts should  be  undertaken  lo  identify  resources  to 
support  longer-term  work  experience  and  human 
sen/ice  supports  tor  participants. 

7  The  Department  of  Public  Aid  should  de- 
velop and  implement  a  more  aggressive 
and  complete  assessment  program  for 
potential  Eamfare  participants. 

The  absence  ol  assessment  affects  participants 
adversely  in  two  ways  First,  placements  are  some- 
limes  inappropriate,  and  employers  and  participants 
sutler  because  ol  a  poor  skill  match  Second,  drug 
and  alcohol  or  mental  health  problems  can  create  a 
bad  reputation  for  the  program  and  those  who  want 
to  wortt  Some  partkapants  abuse  drugs  and  aico- 
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hoi.  but  they  can  still  hold  jotK  Through  that  work 
they  may  also  find  a  more  positive  self  image,  mak- 
ing them  less  dependent  on  these  substances.  It  is 
those  participants  with  severe  problems,  which 
make  them  eligible  lor  other  programs,  who  should 
be  better  screened, 

■  Employers  should  receive  an  orientation 
session  that  provides  them  with  back- 
ground on  the  goals  of  the  Earnfare  Pro- 
gram and  an  understanding  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  participants 
In  the  program. 

Employers  indicated  that  they  often  did  not  un- 
derstand the  program  or  some  of  the  administrative 
requirements  and  that  they  were  frequently  not  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  individuals  who  have  not  worked 
in  a  long  time.  An  onentation  session,  a  booklet,  or 
a  visit  by  department  staff  could  help  employers 
have  a  more  successful  experience  in  Earnfare. 

•  Earnfare  participants  should  receive  a 
certificate  when  they  successfully  com- 
plete the  program. 

In  two  of  the  participant  focus  groups  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  certificate  could  be  shown  to  potential 
employers  to  demonstrate  work  history  and  quality 
work.  It  was  apparent  that  participants  also  saw  the 
certificate  as  a  way  of  professionalizing  and  recog- 
nizing their  work  experience 
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FOR  A  HUMANE  PUBLIC  AID  PROGRAM  IN  ILLINOIS 


Sharron  D.  Matthews 

Executive  Director 


Testimony  on  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994,  H.R.  4605/  S.  2224 

Submitted  to  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  Monday,  August  22,  1994 

As  Prepared  by  Shairon  D.  Matthews,  Executive  Director,  Public  Welfare  Coalition  of  Illinois 


The  Public  Welfare  Coalition  (PWC)  is  a  25  year  old  broad  based  coalition  comprised  of  over  200 
social  service,  dvic  and  religious  organizations  and  individuals  across  Illinois  who  are  concerned  with 
bow  public  aid  policies  and  programs  affect  the  lives  of  nearly  1.5  million  of  their  fellow  Dlinoisans. 
(See  the  attached  PWC  fact  sheet.)  PWC  combines  policy  analysis,  advocacy  and  public  education 
to  help  create  more  responsive  and  equitable  public  aid  policies  on  the  local,  state  and  national  leveb. 
PWC  is  committed  to  insuring  that  adequate  resources  are  available  for  those  in  need  and  that 
progressive  changes  are  made  in  the  welfare  system  to  train  and  provide  appropriate  and  adequate 
supportive  services  to  participants  who  are  moving  from  welfare  into  work. 

PWC  fully  supports  welfare  reform  and  understands  the  need  to  reform  the  present  welfare  system. 
PWC  believes,  however,  that  adequate  supportive  services,  quality  education  and  training,  and  the 
creation  of  jobs  that  pay  a  livable  wage  are  the  key  to  real  welfare  reform.  We  applaud  President 
Climon's  leadership  and  advocacy  for,  what  is  to  date,  the  most  comprehensive  review  by  government 
of  one  of  the  most  complex  and  urgently  needed  social  programs  of  our  nation's  history.  The 
l^jslation's  emphases  on  transitioning  from  welfare  to  work,  support  of  two-parent  families  within 
the  welfare  system,  the  ending  of  the  cycle  of  intergenerational  welfare  reform  dependency,  and 
decreasing  the  rate  of  teenage  pregnancy  are  all  initiatives  that  PWC  has  supported  since  its  inception 
in  1969. 

PWC  previously  submitted  testimony  on  August  8,  1994  on  various  aspects  of  the  Work  and 
Responsibility  Act  of  1994  (H.R.  4605  /  S.  2224).  The  following  testimony  provides  additional 
comments  on  education  and  training  for  wel&re  participants,  as  well  as  comments  on  non-educational 
and  training  related  aspects  of  the  reform  plan  that  were  not  addressed  in  previous  testimony. 


JOBS/Emplovmcnt  and  Training 

The  quality  and  quantity  of  employment  and  training  programs  for  welfare  participants  are  the  most 
important  aspects  of  any  welfare  reform  plan.  We  agree  that  the  Job  Opporttmity  and  Basic  Skills 
(JOBS)  program  should  continue  to  provide  the  basis  for  education  and  training  services  to  welfare 
participants.  However,  Job  Training  and  Partnership  Act  (JTPA),  School  to  Work  Initiative  and 
other  job  training  programs  need  to  be  thoroughly  evaluated  and  enhanced  to  provide  the  best  and 
most  comprehensive  education  and  training  options  possible. 
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The  JOBS  program  desperately  needs  more  funding.  The  S600  million  allocated  in  the  Work  and 
Responsibility  Act  of  1994  is  woefully  inadequate.  Although  additional  funding  is  included  in  the 
President's  plan,  we  support  the  Matsui  bill  which  triples  the  funding  for  the  JOBS  program  and 
increases  the  participation  rate  from  20%  to  50%.  By  tripling  the  funding  for  JOBS,  services  can  be 
provided  to  all  welfare  participants  who  need  education  and  training  and  not  just  those  bom  after 
1971.  If  additional  funding  is  not  provided,  many  states  will  not  have  enough  resources  to  guarantee 
education  and  training  to  those  in  the  non-phased-in  group  who  are  greater  in  number  and  represent 
the  majority  of  the  adult  population  in  need  of  assistance. 

Although,  we  fully  support  the  gradual  increase  in  the  JOBS  state  match  rate,  we  believe  that  the 
initial  increase  should  be  effective  upon  the  signing  of  any  welfare  reform  legislation.  Making  the 
increase  match  rate  available  immediately  will  allow  those  states  who  have  been  unable  to  secure 
total  federal  matching  fiinds  to  b^jn  to  collect  their  entire  federal  JOBS  allocation  and  initiate 
expanded  education  and  training  activities.  For  example,  in  FY93  the  Dlinois  JOBS  program  was 
only  able  to  serve  1 8,963  out  of  1 29,885  individuals  eligible.  In  addition,  do  to  the  lack  of  limited 
resources,  Illinois  had  to  stop  accepting  individuals  v/ho  vohmteered  for  the  JOBS  program  mid-year. 
In  response,  all  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid  (IDPA)  did  was  to  create  a  waiting  list  for 
participants  wanting  JOBS  services.  IDPA  was  also  sued  in  FY93  for  not  providing  the  necessary 
child  care  services  for  JOBS  participants. 

As  we  mentioned  in  our  previous  testimony,  we  are  opposed  to  the  proposed  system  of  "good  cause" 
deferrals  and  exemptions  where  states  would  be  penalized  for  exceeding  a  set  cap  of  5%.  If  a  welfare 
participant  is  entitled  to  a  deferral  or  exemption,  it  should  be  granted.  Otherwise,  the  federal 
government  will  be  encouraging  states  to  limit  the  number  of  participants  eligible  for  exemptions  and 
deferrals  in  order  to  stay  within  the  5%  cap.  The  end  result  will  be  the  denial  of  an  individual's  true 
situation  and  the  forcing  of  persons  into  programs  not  designed  to  meet  their  needs.  This  policy 
would,  inadvertently  or  not,  set  up  participants  for  failure  and  further  waste  urgently  needed 
government  resources. 

Along  with  additional  funding,  states  should  direct  a  greater  percentage  of  their  JOB  funds  to  job 
devdopmoit,  placement  and  retention  activities.  Again,  we  support  the  provision  in  the  Matsui  bill 
which  would  require  that  at  least  10%  of  JOBS  funds  be  devoted  to  these  activities.  Since  the  JOBS 
program  seldom  leads  to  long-term,  full-time  employment  for  program  participants,  a  focus  on  job 
development,  placement  and  retention  is  vital.  In  Illinois,  IDPA  conducted  a  sample  survey  in  FY93 
of  individuals  completing  education  and  training  activities  and  found  that  32%  were  able  to  find 
employment.  However,  IDPA  also  noted  in  the  same  report  that  22%  of  those  entering  employment 
were  back  to  receiving  public  assistance  within  6  months. 

Currently,  there  is  insufficient  data  available  to  properiy  evaluate  JOBS  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  other  necessary  adjustments  in  the  program.  The  Matsui  bill  calls  for  the  federal  government 
to  b^in  traddng  vital  JOBS  statistics  such  as  the  number  of  job  entries,  entry  wage  levels,  and  job 
retention  rates  for  program  participants.  States  must  be  held  accountable  for  quantifiable,  as  well  as 
qualitative,  performance  measures  for  their  respective  programs. 
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The  JOBS  program  must  include  employment  and  training  activities  that  prepare  participants  for  jobs 
currently  in  demand  or  projected  to  be  in  demand  in  their  local  labor  markets.  The  federal 
government  must  insure  that  individuals  are  not  being  trained  for  jobs  that  are  dated  or  have  no 
current  or  future  demand  in  the  job  market.  This  insurance  is  vital  not  only  for  the  JOBS  program 
but  for  JTPA  and  all  other  federal  and  state  employment  and  training  programs. 

There  must  be  linkages  between  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act,  the  ReEmpIoyment  Act  of  1994, 
and  the  School  to  Work  Initiative.  Presently  there  is  no  plan  to  coordinate  the  various  employment 
and  training  services  of  these  three  major  initiatives.  Wel&re  participants  must  be  able  to  access 
appropriate  education  and  training  activities  in  all  three  initiatives.  This  is  especially  true  with  job 
training  activities.  The  Illinois  JOBS  program  has  a  very  minimal  job  training  component  and 
basically  relies  on  the  JTPA  program  to  provide  the  majority  of  the  job  training  services. 
Unfortunately,  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  does  not  address  the  effectiveness  of  the  JTPA 
program  in  providing  job  training  to  individuals  on  public  assistance. 

We  vehemently  oppose  the  emphasis  of  the  welfare  reform  plan  on  up-front  job  search  activities. 
Although  it  is  important  to  find  jobs  for  participants,  the  emphasis  on  job  search  will  draw  needed 
funds  from  education  and  training  activities  within  the  JOBS  program.  In  effect,  the  federal 
government  is  trying  to  move  as  many  people  as  possible  into  minimum  wage  jobs  that  have  little 
prospect  of  career  advancement  and/or  job  retentioa  The  federal  government  has  no  comprehensive 
plan  to  educate  and  train  the  woridng  poor  for  better  job  positions  once  they  obtain  a  minimum  wage 
job.  This  problem  is  further  exacerbated  by  the  requirement  that  participants  accept  the  first 
unsubsidized  job  offer,  no  matter  how  undesirable  the  position  maybe. 


WORK  Program 

We  believe  that  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (EITC)  should  be  provided  for  participants  in  the 
WORK  program.  Participants  in  the  program  should  not  receive  less  then  they  would  have  by 
receiving  AFDC.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is  possible  in  some  states  which  have  lower 
AFDC  grant  levels  that  if  a  participant  (because  of  sickness  or  other  family  needs)  cannot  work 
enough  hours,  he/she  will  receive  less  than  what  AFDC  would  have  provided.  By  insuring  that 
participants  receive  EITC,  this  unfortuante  scenario  will  no  longer  occur. 

Based  on  results  and  recommendations  from  an  independent  evaluation  of  the  Illinois  Eamiare 
program  (which  is  very  similar  to  proposed  WORK  program)  conducted  by  Northern  Illinois 
University  in  collaboration  with  PWC,  the  Coalition  suggests  the  following:  I)  Employers  in  the 
WORK  program  must  be  thoroughly  screened  and  monitored;  2)  Employers  should  be  allowed  to 
view  or  use  participants  as  free  labor  or  vohinteers;  3)  Employers  who  have  a  demonstrated  capacity 
or  commitment  to  hire  and  train  WORK  participants  should  be  given  preference;  4)  Those  employers 
who  may  not  be  able  to  hire  participants  should  at  least  be  able  to  provide  a  marketable  trade  or  job 
skill  that  will  enhance  the  participants'  ability  to  gain  employment  in  the  local  labor  market;  S) 
Participants  should  also  be  given  every  opportunity  to  select  from  a  pool  of  subsidized  jobs  offered 
by  the  various  employers;  and  6)  Participants  should  also  be  given  the  opportunity  to  switch 
positions  if  the  job  match  does  not  work  out. 
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Parental  Responsibility 


PWC  supports  the  concept  of  teens  living  with  a  responsible  adult.  However,  there  are  many 
dififerent  reasons  why  a  teen  may  choose  to  leave  home,  e.g.,  sexual  abuse  by  a  parent  or  sibling, 
threats  of  violence,  unsafe  environment  living  conditions,  lack  of  opportunities  in  the  local 
oomnuinity  area.  Teens  must  be  able  to  select  which  responsible  adult  with  whom  they  want  to  live. 
If  there  is  no  responsible  adult  for  the  teen  to  live  with,  assistance  in  finding  a  shelter,  group  home 
or  other  appropriate  placements  should  be  provided.  If  the  teen  is  found  to  be  mature  enough,  every 
consideration  should  be  given  to  providing  she/he  the  option  of  setting  up  his/her  own  household. 


Waivers 

The  Administration's  plan  calls  for  allowing  states  the  option  of  eliminating  the  '100  hour  rule"  which 
penalizes  two  parent  families.  This  "marriage  penalty"had  been  eliminated  in  eariier  versions  of 
welfare  reform.  If  the  President  wants  his  welfare  reform  plan  to  truly  be  called  "pro-family",  all 
states  must  be  required  to  eliminate  this  anti-&mily  rule.  Dlinois  eliminated  this  rule  for  up  to  1 1 ,000 
AFDC-U  families  in  FY94  and  we  urge  the  Administration  to  do  the  same  for  the  nation. 

In  summary,  the  Public  Welfare  Coalition  will  continue  to  support  responsible  and  humanely 
responsive  welfare  refonn.  The  Coalition  resoundly  supports  welfare  reform  which  includes:  tripling 
the  fiinding  for  the  JOBS  program;  providing  exemptions  and  deferrals  to  participation  in  JOBS  to 
anyone  who  is  eligible;  requiring  states  to  devote  a  greater  percentage  of  their  JOBS  funds  to  job 
development,  placement  and  retention  activities;  no  time-limits  on  education  and  training  activities 
for  participants;  coordination  of  all  federal  education  and  training  activities;  the  collection  of  data 
and  information  necessary  to  evaluating  the  success  of  education  and  training  programs;  and 
providing  education  and  training  services  to  the  working  poor  who  also  are  in  desperate  need  of 
access  to  better  employment  opportunities. 
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FOR  A  HUMANE  PUBLIC  AID  PROGRAM  IN  ILLINOIS 


Sharron  D.  Matthews 
Executive  Director 


Testimony  on  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994,  H.R.  4605/  S.  2224 

Submitted  to  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  Monday,  August  29,  1994 

As  Prepared  by  Sharron  D.  Matthews,  Executive  Diirector,  Public  Welfare  Coalition  of  Illinois 


The  Public  Welfare  Coalition  (PWC)  is  a  25  year  old  broad  based  coalition  comprised  of  over  200 
social  service,  civic  and  religious  organizations  and  individuals  across  Illinois  who  are  concerned  with 
how  public  aid  policies  and  programs  affect  the  lives  of  nearly  1.5  million  of  their  fellow  Illinoisans. 
(See  the  attached  PWC  fact  sheet.)  PWC  combines  policy  analysis,  advocacy  and  public  education 
to  help  create  more  responsive  and  equitable  public  aid  policies  on  the  local,  state  and  national  levels. 
PWC  is  committed  to  insuring  that  adequate  resources  are  available  for  those  in  need  and  that 
progressive  changes  are  made  in  the  welfare  system  to  train  and  provide  appropriate  and  adequate 
supportive  services  to  recipients  who  are  moving  from  welfare  into  work. 

PWC  fully  supports  welfare  reform  and  understands  the  need  to  reform  the  present  welfare  system. 
PWC  believes,  however,  that  adequate  supportive  services,  quality  education  and  training,  and  the 
creation  of  jobs  that  pay  a  livable  wage  are  the  key  to  real  welfare  reform.  We  applaud  President 
Clinton's  leadership  and  advocacy  for,  what  is  to  date,  the  most  comprehensive  review  by  government 
of  one  of  the  most  complex  and  urgently  needed  social  programs  of  our  nation's  history.  The 
legislation's  emphases  on  transitioning  from  welfare  to  work,  support  of  two-parent  families  within 
the  welfare  system,  the  ending  of  the  cycle  of  intergenerational  welfare  reform  dependency,  and 
deaeasing  the  rate  of  teenage  pregnancy  are  all  initiatives  that  PWC  has  supported  since  its  inception 
in  1969. 

PWC  previously  submitted  testimony  on  August  8  and  22,  1994  on  various  aspects  of  the  Work  and 
Responsibility  Act  of  1994,  (H.R  4605  /  S  2224)  The  following  testimony  provides  additional 
comments  on  the  subject  of  time-limits  for  welfare  participants. 


Time-Limits 

PWC  is  categorically  opposed  to  any  time-limits  on  welfare  cash  assistance.  As  we  have  stressed 
in  previous  testimony,  there  is  no  research  data  to  support  the  need  for  a  two  time-limit  on  welfare. 
Individuals  and  families  receiving  assistance  have  different  needs.  What  is  required  to  assist  them  in 
transition  from  welfare  to  gainfiil  employment  is  a  service  support  system  that  is  flexible  enough  to 
respond  to  the  different  types  and  lengths  of  assistance  needed  in  each  case.  Limiting  welfare  to  two 
years  is  destined  to  undermine  the  success  and  cause  even  more  havoc  in  the  lives  of  the  young 
families  involved.  PWC  would  encourage  that  every  consideration  be  given  to  Representative 
Matsui's  welfare  reform  proposal.  Family  Self-Sufficiency  Act,  H.R.  4767,  which  does  not  contain 
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a  two  year  time-limit  on  welfare,  triples  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  education  and  training,  and 
requires  a  greater  percentage  of  individuals  on  welfare  to  participate  in  these  activities.. 

The  federal  government  should  not  require  that  the  two  year  time-limit  begin  with  individuals  bom 
after  1971.  Studies,  real  life  experiences  and  common  sense  all  indicate  that  the  particular  age  group 
selected  will  require  the  most  assistance,  and  for  a  longer  period  of  time,  in  order  to  become  gainfully 
employed  than  other  members  of  America's  welfare  assisted  adult  population.  These  young  mothers 
and  fathers  have  the  youngest  children,  therefore,  they  will  require  the  most  expensive  type  of  day 
care  and  other  supportive  services.  In  addition,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  infant  and  toddler 
day  care  available  for  all  these  children.  Time  limits  most  certainly  should  not  even  be  considered 
until  serious  steps  are  taken  to  increase  the  supply  and  quality  of  available  infant  and  toddler  day  care 
nation-wide. 

The  time-limit  requirement  should  also  not  include  penalities  for  states  that  exceed  a  set  5%  cap  on 
granting  exemptions  and  deferrals.  States  must  be  able  to  grant  necessary  exemptions  and  deferrals 
for  any  and  every  individual  who  qualifies.  It  will  not  be  productive  to  have  individuals  participating 
in  programs  which  are  not  appropriate  for  them.  To  force  placements  due  to  obituary  cap  limits 
again  will  undermine  the  success  of  participants  and  result  in  a  willful  waste  in  urgently  resources. 

Most  irresponsible,  however,  is  to  institute  time-limits  on  welfare  assistance  before  passage  of  any 
universal  health  care  legislation.  Such  action  by  the  Administration  and  Congress  does  not  indicate 
rational,  responsible,  or  responsive  planning.  No  welfare  reform  can  be  even  be  effectively  planned 
or  implemented  without  first  having  health  care  reform  in  place. 

In  closing,  we  want  to  emphasize  that  these  views  held  by  PWC  membership  are  also,  publicly  and 
privately,  held  by  key  members  of  the  Administration  and  Congress  who  have  been  called  upon  to 
draft  and/or  sponsor  welfare  reform  legislation.  On  the  behalf  of  the  15  million  of  Americans  who 
are  struggling  to  survive  on  assistance  from  a  shamefully  inadequate  and  inhumane  welfare  system, 
we  of  PWC  employ  all  who  are  members  of  government  (federal,  state,  county  and  city)  to,  for  once 
during  an  election  year,  let  government  policies  and  programs  be  determined  by  what  is  best  for  the 
American  people  and  not  just  for  the  politicians. 
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TESTIMONY  ON  "WELFARE  REFORM"  FOR  THE  WAYS  &  MEANS 
COMMITTEE  HEARING-  August  9, 1994 

Heather  Reynoso 
28  Victoria  Rd. 
Sudbxuy,  MA  01776 

My  name  is  Heather.  I  am  a  welfare  mother  and  I  have  been  working  on 
these  related  issues  for  a  couple  years. 

I  grew  up  in  a  white,  two  parent  household  in  an  upper-middle  class 
neighborhood.  When  I  was  12  yrs  old,  I  started  babysitting.  When  I  turned  16, 
I  held  part-time  after  school  jobs  and  summer  jobs.  I  have  never  had  any 
problems  with  alcohol,  drug  or  the  police.  I  graduated  from  high  school  in 
1983  with  high  grades  and  with  honors.  When  I  was  18  years  old,  I  entered 
college:  a  responsible,  intelligent,  talented  young  woman  with  aspirations 
hopes  and  dreams  for  the  future.  After  only  six  months  of  college,  I 

dropped  out  of  school.  I  needed  to  move  out  on  my  own  and  could  not 
afford  to  do  both.  I  went  back  to  work  full  time  as  a  waitress  where  I  met  the 
man  I  married  at  20.  I  continued  to  work  iintil  our  first  child  was  bom  a  year 
later.   I  became  a  full-time  stay-at-  home  mom.  My  husband  worked  different 
jobs  here  and  there  but  never  had  a  steady  job.  He  was  not  the  responsible 
man  I  thought  I  had  married.  We  had  two  other  children,  but  our 
relationship  deteriorated  rapidly  and  in  1991 1  was  forced  to  flee  this  angry 
abusive  man  with  only  my  three  children  (then  ages  6mth,  2  years  and  4 
years)  and  the  clothes  on  my  back.  I  moved  back  home  to  my  parents'  house 
and  applied  for  welfare.  That  was  4  yrs  ago.  I  am  still  living  at"home"  and  I 
am  stUl  on  welfare.  My  life  has  been  a  real  struggle  as  a  single  parent.  The 
emotional  and  physical  needs  of  3  young  children  have  been  overwhelming. 
They  consun\e  every  ounce  of  my  energy  every  day. 

But  I  know  I  have  been  able  to  provide  for  my  children  something  that 
they  could  not  get  from  any  other  source-  unconditional  love  and  nurturing 
which  is  critical  in  early  development  for  all  children.  On  a  financial  level, 
living  has  been  very  difficult.  I  am  fortvmate  to  be  in  a  "safe"  housing 
situation  (with  a  washing  machine,  etc.).   I  know  my  parents  won't  throw  me 
out  on  the  street,  and  my  rent  is  very  reasonable  unlike  many  women  who 
are  on  welfare.  Because  of  this,  I  am  able  to  own  a  car  which  is  absolutely 
essential—  I  do  not  know  how  others  make  it  to  their  appointments  at  ciU. 
Between  rent  and  car  expenses  my  montly  grant  is  mostly  used  up.  I  live  very 
simply.  I  shop  for  clothes  at  Salvation  Army,  rummage  sales  and  garage  sales. 
Some  of  my  friends  donate  used  clothing  to  my  family.    I  dip  coupons  and 
always  buy  food  on  sale  and  in  bulk.  Our  family  entertainment  consists  of 
trips  to  the  public  library  and  the  town  playgroimd  but  mostly  playing  in  the 
yard  or  riding  bikes.   1  have  been  known  to  "  recycle"  many  items  from  the 
curb  on  trash  day.  I  have  learned  to  be  very  resourceful  on  such  a  limited 
budget 
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On  an  emotional  level  living  has  been  very  difficult.   My  children 
hf-ve  only  one  source  for  their  support-  me.  They  do  not  have  the  Itixxiry  of 
two  parents  to  lean  on.  I  am  on  call  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  I  have 
attended  counseling  for  myself  and  with  my  family.   I  attend  Al  -Anon  adult 
child  12  step  meetings.   1  have  been  involved  with  the  court  system  for  the 
past  3  &  1/2  years  trying  to  obtain  a  divorce  and  protect  myself  with 
restraining  orders  from  my  very  angry  abusive  husband.  The  legal  system 
has  depleted  much  of  my  energy  and  gas  and  has  been  very  emotionally 
taxing.    It  would  have  been  impossible  to  sort  this  all  out  in  two  years  or  less- 
I  am  one  of  the  61%  of  women  who  are  on  welfare  leaving  from  a  battering 
situation  who  will  never  get  a  chance  ot  put  their  and  their  children's  lives 
back  together  unless  they  are  given  enough  time.  It  takes  years  to  recover 
from  the  tratimatic  effects  of  an  abusive  relationship.  I  talk  with  other 
pcirents  and  friends  and  I  struggle  to  do  what  is  best  for  myself  and  my 
children.  He  has  also  never  paid  chid  support  and  I  suspect  will  never  pay 
because  he  has  never  had  a  steady  job. 

After  4  hard  years  of  parenting  I  am  now  ready  to  do  something  else  for 
myself.  I  have  applied  and  been  accepted  to  college  as  a  fuU  time  student.  My 
two  children  will  be  in  1st  and  3  grades.  My  youngest  is  emotionally  ready 
for  pre-school  and  vdll  be  on  campus  with  me.  This  will  be  an  exciting  and 
challenging  fall  for  us.  In  three  years,  I  hope  to  graduate  with  a  teaching 
degree.  I  want  to  ftifill  my  dreams  of  11  years  ago,  complete  college  and  get  a 
job.  I  want  a  better  life  for  my  family.  I  want  to  make  a  positive  difference  in 
the  world.  I  have  a  lot  to  give  and  know  I  will  make  this  world  a  better  place 
if  I  am  given  the  chance.  In  order  for  me  to  get  off  welfare  and  go  forward 
with  my  life  in  the  futvire  I  need  the  continued  help  of  welfare  right  now.  1 
am  afraid  how  the  curent  "welfare  reform"  will  affect  me.  I  don't  know  how 
I  will  survive  with  a  cut  in  my  check.  1  don't  know  how  I  wiU  provide  clothes 
for  my  family  without  the  clothing  grant.  I  don't  know  how  I  will  be  able  to 
attend  school  if  I  am  required  to  work.  I  don't  know  how  I  will  ever  get  off 
welfare  if  I  don't  get  a  college  degree.  I  want  to  crawl  out  of  the  trap  I  have 
been  living  and  struggling  in  and  support  myself  and  my  family.   I  didn't 
plan  to  be  in  this  position—and  I  want  to  work  my  way  out  of  it. 

I  urge  you  to  think  in  a  compassionate  way  about  the  women  and 
children  in  my  position.  We  are  not  takers,  we  are  givers.   We  are  not  lazy, 
we  are  workers.   We  are  not  vitims,  we  are  survivors.   And  we  are  human; 
we  make  mistakes  we  have  to  learn  from.   And  we  need  help  once  in  a  while. 
Give  us  a  chance.  Give  us  the  support  and  the  time,  we  need  to  work 
through  our  b-emendous  obstacles  and  comt  out  on  the  winning  side.  Our 
children,  our  society  and  our  lanet  will  benefit  when  all  men,  women  and 
children  are  assited  in  reaching  their  true  potential. 

I  could  not  have  done  such  a  good  job  raising  my  children  without  the 
welfare  system.  I  am  grateful  for  everything  I  have  received  and  think  I  have 
put  it  all  to  good  use.  I  hope  I  can  depend  on  the  system  for  the  next  three 
years  whil  I  sbive  to  do  my  best  as  a  student,  as  a  mother  and  as  a  human.  I 
hope  the  other  single  parents  that  end  up  in  my  position  will  have  the  same 
assistance  I  have  had.  I  hope  the  system  can  be  made  even  better  through 
positive  reform. 
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TESTIMONY  ON  "WELFARE  REFORM"  FOR  THE  WAYS  &  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
HEARING-  August  9,  1994 

Lisa  Sanderson 

46  Pratt  St. 

Framingham,  MA  01701 

My  name  is  Lisa;  I  am  a  twenty-six  year  old  mother  of  one.  I  have  been  speaking  and  lobbying  on 

welfare  issues  around  Mass.  and  am  on  welfare  myself. 

1  am  a  survivor  of  many  different  abuses  in  my  childhood  and  will  always  strive  to  survive  what 
life  deals  me.  1  grew  up  in  a  coimtry  town  in  Mass.  called  Concord,  my  parents  moved  into  town  when  I 
was  three.  I  am  the  oldest  of  three  girls.  My  mom  had  me  when  she  was  one  day  older  than  19  years; 
my  dad  was  also  young  (19).    My  parents  were  high  school  sweet  hearts  and  were  married  a  little  over 
a  year  when  I  was  bom.    My  parents  were  married  21  1/2  years  l>efore  my  mother  decided  that  the 
physical  abuse,  mental  abuse,  veball  abuse,  and  sexual  abuse  was  not  worth  all  of  us  suffering  being  a 
two  parent  family  was  not  it's  cracked  up  to  be.  My  childhood  seemed  normal  until  1  was  around  12 
years  old  when  1  realized  that  my  dad  was  physically  abusive  to  all  of  us  women  in  our  home.  As  I  got 
older  and  realized  how  much  hate,  anger,  sadness,  hurt,  betrayal  my  dad  caused  inside  me,  1  finally 
became  a  survivor  rather  than  his  or  anybody's  victim  after  what  1  went  through  between  ages  12-  18. 

My  mom  worked  full-time  in  1976  ( I  was  9  years  old)  3rd  shift  at  Millipore  for  9  months  before  the 
company  moved.  She  put  two  of  us  on  the  bus  and  the  neighbor  watched  my  youngest  sister  until  the 
*>  school  day  was  over.  When  1  was  10  years  old  she  worked  part-time  9  am.-.12  pm.  from  1978-1982  at 
the  Concord  Scout  house.  1982- 1983  temp,  work  at  Cenrad  where  she  was  hired  in  1983  till  the  present 
time.  My  dad  worked-  days  at  Polaroid  in  Cambridge  Mass.  while  he  attended  night  school  at  what 
was  Lowell  Tech.  1975  had  back  surgery  and  was  out  of  work  for  nine  months.  1981  he  had  a  mental 
break  down  and  missed  a  number  of  months.  1970-1983  he  worked  at  Polaroid  full-time  .  Dad  got  fired 
the  week  of  Thanksgiving  after  being  out  for  9-10  months  in  1983  with  another  mental  break  down.  He 
then  didn't  work  for  about  a  year  and  1  /2  or  so  before  3  or  4  different  jobs  until  my  uncle  opened  up  his 
real-estate  office. 

1  was  diagnosed  with  learning  disabilities  when  1  was  in  first  grade.  This  is  the  first  time  I  really 
remember  being  treated  by  professionals  and  society  as  a  second  class  citizen.  The  teachers  in  the 
Concord  school  system  were  talking  bogus  untrue  misconcephons  about  my  learning  abilities.  From  that 
day  on,  I've  been  fighting  for  my  rights  to  be  treated  as  a  equal  citizen  in  my  schools,  jobs,  towns,  states, 
country.  1  represent  myself  and  many  other  mothers  and  disabled  people  living  in  this  country.  I 
graduated  from  minuteman  technical  high  school  ( in  Lexington  Mass.)  with  a  Culinary  Arts  degree  in 
1986.  The  day  after  1  graduated  1  started  a  full-time  job  at  Crosby  Star  Super  Market  in  Concord  Mass. 
as  a  baker  for  $  4.25  per  an  hour.  When  I  left  that  job  in  1993  I  was  earning  $  8.25  per  an  hour  and  was 
performing  several  different  jobs  there  such  as:  head  cashier,  cashier  trainer,  closing  manager,  shift 
manager,  I  also  knew  and  worked  in  every  department  except  meat  room  and  bookkeeping.  My  last 
employer  was  Walter  Femald  state  school  in  Belmont  Mass.  I  was  a  Mental  retardation  worker  1 
direct  care  for  adults  severely  physically  and  mentally  retarded.  I  was  paid  $8.25  per  hour  and 
benefits;  this  job  required  unscheduled  mandatory  over  time  on  a  regular  basis. 

Child  care  is  expensive  and  it  is  hard  to  find  a  person  able  by  a  phone  call  to  watch  my  baby 
another  8  hour  shift  I  am  still  troubled  by  these  unfair  stumbling  blocks  for  to  me  able  to  continue  the 
work  I  loved.  I  always  gave  my  best  to  the  job  but  most  important  to  the  people  I  came  to  love  and 
respect  as  very  special  unique  f)eople  (the  clients).  When  my  mom  gave  me  a  ride  to  meet  with  the 
human  resource  worker,  he  said  that  if  1  plan  on  coming  back  to  work  there  if  1  call  in  sick  one  day 
because  of  my  child  than  I  would  be  fired;  this  is  illegal  but  I  know  it  happens  a  loL  My  daughter  was  a 
very  ill  child  for  the  entire  first  year  of  her  life  including  double  ear  infections  and  the  reflex 
condition  she  was  bom  v^th.  Raising  my  child  is  the  hardest  work  1  have  ever  done-  and  it  is  work, 
believe  me-  24  hours,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year. 

My   work  history  starts  at  the  age  of  14  at  two  different  part-time  jobs  one  right  after  another 
starting  at  3:00pm.  -  6:30  PM.  and  job  2  at  7:00  PM.- 12:30  am.  four  to  five  days  a  week  after  school  plus 
the  weekend  hours  I  pulled.  This  money  was  used  to  help  out  my  parents  survive  and  hold  onto  our 
home  etc  I  paid  rent  every  week  $65.00  plus  what  ever  was  needed  that  week.  1  know  all  about  hard 
working  jobs  and  taking  responsibility  for  my  own  well  being  and  my  family;  my  daughter's  father 
however,  grew  up  in  a  rich  family  and  was  so  involved  with  his  drug  and  alcohol  use  that  he  ran  away 
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from  his  responsibilities  with  help  bom  his  family.  Since  my  daughter,  Amanda  was  bom  11/15/92, 
my  life  has  changed  a  lot  I  kicked  Amanda's  father  out  of  the  apartment  we  lived  in  together  for  four 
years.  He  expected  me  to  allow  the  drug  use  and  alcohol  to  continue  as  well  as  allowing  him  to  use  my 
1977  cadalic  with  149,000  miles  and  the  apartment  for  drug  dealing  so  we  could  afford  our  baby.  1  told 
him  that  our  child  would  not  grow  up  with  any  kind  of  abuse—  chemical,  physical,  mental,  or  sexual— 
as  1  grew  up  with.  So  he  would  have  to  clean  himself  off  the  drugs  or  he  could  live  on  his  own  and  visit 
his  daughter. 

Amanda  and  I  have  moved  three  times  so  far  because  rent  and  utilities  are  too  much  money.  Last 
August  was  the  last  time  Amanda's  father  visited  her  for  the  usual  fifteen  minute  visit  she  received  at 
his  conveniance  without  notice  or  warning.  The  Gardner  family  treated  me  as  extended  family  for  the 
four  years  including  holidays  and  vacations  until  they  heard  about  the  soon-to-bc-bom  grand  daughter 
(Amanda).  Joan  Gardner  (Tad's  mother)  and  the  entire  family  has  very  easily  and  neatly  helped  Tad 
escape  being  held  responsible  for  the  daughter  he  is  equally  responsible  for  bringing  onto  this  earth.  I 
was  on  the  trevlon  28  birth  control  pills  when  I  got  pregnant  with  Amanda.  Amanda  was  my  second 
baby  conceived  while  I  was  taken  two  different  prescriptions  of  birth  control;  the  first  baby  was  also 
Tad's.    1  was  coersed  by  my  dad  and  Tad  to  abort  my  first  baby.  They  said  that  1  couldn't  raise  my 
child  alone  without  ending  up  in  a  gutter  to  sleep  and  my  child  taken  away  by  Dept.  of  SoeServices. 
My  daughter  Amanda  is  safe,  feed,  warm,  and  loved  by  me  and  my  whole  family.  Welfare  is  a 
temporary  situation  for  me  and  my  daughter,  Amanda.    If  I  had  had  my  first  child,  1  would  not  have 
even  known  about  the  second  child  soon  enough  to  abort  it  even  if  I  had  wanted  to.  If  the  fmaily  cap 
had  been  in  place,  I  would  have  ended  up  with  one  check  for  two  children  through  NO  FAULT  OF  KfY 
0\VN.  Please  oppose  such  legislation  as  the  family  cap  which  ignores  different  circumstances  and  has 
been  passed  in  some  state  without  any  research  into  why  some  few  women  have  more  chtlidrcn  en 
'  welfare  Most  of  us  do  not! 

I  hope  to  go  back  to  work  by  Christmas;  my  sister  is  opening  a  childcare  in  her  home  very  soon  and 
will  take  Amanda  as  one  of  her  charges.  If  1  could  find  safe  and  affordable  housing  and  a  car,  then 
working  would  be  possible  again. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  reside  at  the  Women's  Alliance's  transitional  house  in  Framingham  Mass.  I 
rent  a  room  (S  67.00  a  week)  and  share:  the  kitchen,  refrigerator,  two  bathrooms  and  the  laundry 
machines  with  nine  other  people.  1  actively  volunteer  in  the  Women's  AUiance  office  which  is  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  house.  I  continually  work  extensively  with  the  Mass.  DepL  of  Revenue  to  track  down 
Tad  as  well  as  some  lawyers  and  a  few  of  my  states  Representatives.  His  family  told  the  constable 
that  the  Gardners  had  moved  and  the  Sawyers  moved  in.  The  Sawyer  name  is  Joan  Gardner's 
husband's  name.  Tad's  stepfather,  and  owns  the  house  Tad  lived  in  before  our  apartment  and  after  it 
For  some  strange  reason  the  1990's  are  the  years  for  this  sodetj-  to  punish  the  [joorest  families  of  this 
state  and  country.    1  have  tried  to  help  DOR  find  the  father  in  any  way  possible-  so  have  most  of  us 
and  it  is  the  state's  responsibiUty  and  they  are  failing  at  it 

All  we  the  people  want  and  deserve  are  the  following  items:  affordable  housing,  affordable 
childcare,  respect  as  a  single  parent  run  household  or  as  a  working  poor  femily  with  there  struggles. 
Mothering  is  a  full-time  job-  if  it  wasn't  such  a  rcsponibility  ,  then  there  would  be  no  dead  beat  dads; 
if  you  got  the  fathers,  lot  sof  us  would  actually  be  living  on  a  government  loan  like  many  students  do 
when  they  go  to  College.  1  will  continue  to  attend  my  counselling,  A.CO.A.,  suicide  survivor,  rape 
sun'svior,  and  when  it  comes  to  mental  health  no  one  has  a  right  to  put  a  two  year  limit  on  anyone.  All 
our  kids  want  is  to  be  :  warm,  feed,  clothed,  accepted,  loved,  and  giving  a  fighting  chance  to  survive 
this  society. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  BECHILL 
SAVE  OUR  SECURITY  COALITION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

The  Save  Our  Security  Coalition  (SOS)  appreciates  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  various  provisions  of  President  Clinton's  welfare 
reform  proposal,  H.R.  4605,  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of 
1994. 

Last  January,  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Chair  of  SOS,  appointed  a  task 
force  on  welfare  reform  and  named  me  as  its  chair.  This  action  was 
taken  in  response  to  the  concerns  of  member  organizations  in  SOS 
who  are  interested  in  improved  economic  security  for  families  and 
children  living  in  poverty  or  near  poverty. 

The  Task  Force  analyzed  the  provisions  of  the  major  welfare  reform 
bills  submitted  in  the  Congress.  These  included  the  Republican 
proposal,  H.R.  3500;  the  Mainstream  Forum  proposal;  H.R.  4414,  the 
bill  introduced  by  Representatives  Matsui  and  Miller;  H.R.  4767; 
H.R.  4051,  a  child  support  and  enforcement  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Woolsey;  and  the  President's  proposal,  H.R.  4605. 
Our  comments  on  H.R.  4605  are  based  on  the  positions  adopted  by  the 
SOS  Task  Force  on  June  28,  1994.  A  copy  of  these  positions  is 
attached  to  this  statement. 

General  Comments  on  H.R.  4605 

Overall,  the  President  is  to  be  commended  for  setting  forth  a 
comprehensive  welfare  proposal.  The  proposal  attempts  to  tackle 
some  of  the  most  serious  problems  affecting  the  current 
administration  of  the  AFDC  program.  It  also  seeks  to  expand  the 
existing  child  care  available  for  AFDC  and  other  low  income 
families.  Significantly,  it  would  expand  and  improve  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  program  (EITC)  and,  as  a  result,  move  many  low 
income  families  out  of  poverty.  H.R.  4605  also  contains  many 
constructive  provisions  that,  if  enacted,  would  strengthen  and 
improve  child  support  enforcement  efforts  throughout  the  nation. 
The  bill  also  includes  provisions  aimed  at  helping  teenage  parents 
learn  basic  parenting  skills  and  to  encourage  community-based  and 
innovative  efforts  to  prevent  teen  pregnancies.  And,  most 
importantly,  it  calls  for  a  major  expansion  of  the  JOBS  program 
authorized  under  the  1988  Family  Support  Act,  one  that  would 
involve  a  conversion  of  the  existing  Federal-state  public  welfare 
system  into  one  that  emphasizes  helping  families  achieve  greater 
economic  self-suf fiency  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

SOS  is  in  agreement  with  the  broad  goals  of  the  President's  bill. 
But  we  have  reservations  about  some  of 

the  specific  provisions  of  the  proposal.  In  some  instances,  we 
strongly  disagree  with  some  of  the  recommendations.  Moreover,  we 
find  it  disturbing  that  the  needs  of  the  9.2  million  children  who 
currently  receive  AFDC  do  not  receive  much  attention  in  H.R.  4605 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  most  of  the  other  welfare  reform  bills. 
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Perhaps  this  should  come  as  no  surprise.  For  some  time  now,  AFDC 
has  not  been  a  child-oriented  program.  Instead  it  has  often  been  a 
program  that  becomes  a  scapegoat  for  those  who  believe  that  AFDC, 
as  it  currently  operates,  is  the  major  cause  of  illegitimacy  and 
family  breakdown  in  American  society. 

SPECIFIC  AREAS  OF  CONCERN 

There  are  several  provisions  of  the  bill  that  we  believe  should  be 
modified.  These  include  the  lifetime  24  month  time  limit  on  cash 
assistance  to  eligible  AFDC  families;  permitting  the  States  to 
impose  so-called  "family  caps",  the  exclusion  of  aid  to  children 
born  to  mothers  receiving  AFDC;  the  omission  of  any  recommendations 
to  set  a  basic  federal  floor  of  income  support  for  AFDC  families  as 
part  of  comprehensive  welfare  reform;  and  the  proposed  financing  of 
the  program  through  reductions  in  assistance  now  provided  to  legal 
immigrants  under  the  Supplemental  Security  Income,  Medicaid,  and 
other  means-tested  programs  and  to  families  and  children  under  the 
AFDC  Emergency  Assistcince  Program.  In  addition,  we  question  the 
wisdom  of  targeting  the  proposed  transitional  assistance  and  work 
progreun  to  those  parents  under  age  23.  We  realize  this  is  a 
judgement  call,  but  we  would  prefer  to  see  a  broader  approach  to 
the  JOBS  program  that  would  be  available  without  this  age 
restriction;  i.e.  those  recommended  in  the  Matsui  bill  and  the 
Mainstream  Forum  proposal. 

Our  comments  on  these  specific  concerns  are  as  follows: 


•   Lifetime  24  Month  Time  Limit  on  Cash  Assistance 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  reject  adopting  the  proposal's 
call  for  a  lifetime  24  month  time  limit  on  cash  assistance.  We  have 
reservations  cibout  the  wisdom  of  any  time  limits,  but  if  they  are 
to  be  incorporated,  they  should  be  flexible,  giving  the  States  the 
option  to  extend  the  cash  assistance  period  beyond  two  years.  Even 
one  of  the  prime  architects  of  the  Administration's  proposal. 
Assistant  Secretary  David  Ellwood,  has  recognized  in  his  own 
scholarship  on  this  subject  the  need  for  such  flexibility.  Because 
of  the  great  diversity  in  education  and  work  experience  on  the  part 
of  individuals  who  receive  AFDC,  flexible  time  limits  would  make 
proposed  new  transitional  assistance  more  responsive  to  the  varied 
circumstances  of  AFDC  families. 


•  Lack  of  a  Basic  Federal  Income  Floor  for  AFDC  Families 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for  his  recommendations  calling 
for  improvements  in  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  program  that  will 
likely  help  many  low  income  families  to  achieve  incomes  cibove  the 
poverty  line.  However,  SOS  is  disappointed  that  there  are  no 
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provisions  in  the  President's  bill,  or  other  welfare  reform  biils 
for  that  matter,  that  would  provide  for  an  adequate  Federal  income 
floor  for  AFDC  families  and  other  low  income  families  below  the 
poverty  line.  The  low  levels  of  AFDC  payments  in  most  states  are 
well  known.  A  comprehensive  welfare  reform  bill  would  attempt  to 
improve  the  situation  and  call  for  Federal  and  State  funding  that 
would  ensure  a  basic  monthly  AFDC  benefit  that  would  provide 
adequate  financial  assistance  for  a  family's  basic  food  and  housing 
needs . 


•  "Family  Caps"  or  Child  Exclusion  Policy 

H.R.  4605  includes  a  child  exclusion  provision.  This  so-called 
"family  cap"  would  permit  States  to  exclude  from  cash  assistance 
any  child  born  after  a  parent  begins  to  receive  AFDC.  SOS  is 
strongly  opposed  to  any  such  provision  being  a  part  of  welfare 
reform.  The  Child  Welfare  League  of  America  (CWLA)  has  suggested  a 
more  enlightened  policy.  CWLA  has  called  for,  and  SOS  concurs  with, 
increased  efforts  to  prevent  unwanted  pregnancies  by  unmarried 
teenagers  through  provisions  such  as  those  contained  in  the 
President's  proposal  to  make  fathers  more  legally  and  financially 
responsible  for  their  children's  support.  But  SOS  believes  we 
should  not  adopt  a  policy  that  denies  financial  aid  to  an  infant. 

•  Financing  of  the  Program 

Admittedly,  the  financing  of  a  major  welfare  reform  program  is  a 
very  difficult  task.  The  $9.3  billion  proposed  to  cover  the 
estimated  cost  of  H.R.  4605  over  five  years  is  a  significant 
amount.  However,  SOS  believes  that  it  is  bad  public  policy  to 
finance  welfare  reform,  largely  or  in  part,  by  reducing  benefits  to 
other  needy  poor  persons. 

For  example,  H.R.  4605  calls  for  the  capping  of  the  AFDC  Emergency 
Assistance  Program  with  an  estimated  savings  of  $1.6  billion  over 
five  years.  This  program  has  proven  to  be  very  effective  in  helping 
families  in  economic  crises  to  get  enough  temporary  aid  to 
forestall  evictions,  prevent  turnoffs  of  utilities,  and  to  prevent 
family  breakups. 

H.R.  4605  would  also  be  financed  by  a  reduction  of  $150  million  by 
means-testing  the  existing  Child  and  Adult  Care  Food  Program.  This 
excellent  program  provides  funds  for  meals  to  children  from  low  and 
moderate  income  families.  The  meals  are  provided  in  family  day  care 
homes  and  child  care  centers.  The  introduction  of  a  means-test 
approach  will  create  administrative  complexities  in  a  program  that 
now  appears  to  be  working  very  well. 

An  even  greater  reduction  in  benefits  to  needy  persons  is  the 
provision  which  calls  for  a  $3.7  billion  reduction  in  SSI,  AFDC, 
and  Food  Stamps  benefits  for  legal  immigrants.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  an  extension  of  the  "deeming  period"  to  five  years 
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and  by  also  esteiblishing  a  means  test  for  sponsors  with  income  over 
$40,000.  We  strongly  object  to  such  proposed  changes.  If  enacted, 
they  will  create  great  hardships  for  thousands  of  needy  legal 
immigrants  and  their  sponsors  and  are  likely  to  shift  much  of  the 
cost  for  their  support  to  state  and  local  governments.  Moreover, 
the  reductions  in  SSI  and  AFDC  eligibility  will  have  a  negative 
impact  on  the  legal  immigrants'  ability  to  receive  Medicaid. 

SOS  believes  that  the  Congress  should  consider  other  alternatives 
to  the  financing  of  welfare  reform  than  those  recommended  in  H.R. 
4605.  The  area  of  tax  expenditure  entitlements  that  currently 
benefit  wealthy  individuals  and  businesses  might  be  one  source  to 
examine. 


CONCLUSION 

There  are  many  parts  of  H.R.  4605  that  SOS  can  and  does  support, 
namely  those  dealing  with  increased  financial  support  for  child 
care,  the  provisions  relative  to  improved  child  support 
enforcement,  additional  funding  and  major  expansion  of  the  JOBS 
program,  expansion  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  program,  and  the 
efforts  proposed  to  deal  with  the  serious  problems  of  teen 
pregnancies  and  out-of-wedlock  births. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  proposal  would  be  more  constructive 
if  it  did  not  include  any  "family  cap"  provisions  and  if  it  were 
financed  differently.  In  many  respects,  it  is  a  fundamental 
contradiction  to  finance  welfare  reform  largely  as  the  result  of 
cutting  benefits  now  available  to  other  needy  and  poor  persons. 

We  also  believe  the  proposal  would  be  improved  by  deletion  of  the 
fixed  lifetime  limit  of  24  months  of  cash  assistance  and  the 
insertion  of  more  flexible  time  limits.  We  object  to  "lifetime" 
language  that  would  deny  any  reapplication  for  cash  assistance  on 
the  part  of  former  recipients  in  future  years. 
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STATEMENT  OF  SOS  COALITION  ON  WELFARE  REFORM 


The  Save  Our  Security  Coalition  (SOS)  has  a  strong 
interest  in  all  of  the  various  social  insurance,  public 
assistance,  and  social  services  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  including  those  pertaining  to  families  and 
children.  SOS  has  a  strong  interest  in,  and  supports  a 
restructuring  of,  the  nation's  public  welfare  system. 

We  particularly  support  welfare  reform  proposals  that 
will: 

•  reduce  and  alleviate  poverty  among  poor  and  near-poor 
families 

•  emphasize  the  importance  of  work  and  the  development 
of  suitable  employment  opportunities  in  the  private  or 
public  sector  for  families  currently  receiving  AFDC  or 
likely  to  become  dependent  on  the  AFDC  program. 

•  give  major  attention  to  the  needs  of  children  in  AFDC 
and  working  poor  families  so  that  child  care  and 
other  services  required  by  children  are  provided  in 

sufficient  quantity  and  in  a  nurturing  and  supportive 
environment. 

•  strengthen  existing  child  support  enforcement  efforts 
and  related  efforts  to  encourage  greater  parental 
responsibility . 

•  change  the  existing  Federal-State  system  of  public 
welfare  into  one  that  emphasizes  the  goal  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

•  coordinate  the  administration  of  such  basic  income 
support  programs  as  AFDC,  food  stamps,  and  related  income 
eligibility-based  health  and  social  service  programs. 

•  give  priority  attention  to  the  needs  of  teenage 
parents,  including  services  to  assist  them  in 
parenting  skills,  in  family  planning  and  prevention  of 
future  pregnancies  while  receiving  aid,  and 
individualized  services  to  help  them  prepare  for  a 
career,  including  assistance  in  receiving  additional 
formal  education  and/or  vocational  training  and 
placement. 
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We  believe  that  the  above  objectives  of  welfare  reform  can  best  be 
achieved  by  the  following  policies: 

•  The  federal  government,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  welfare 
reform  effort,  should  set  forth  a  basic  minimum  level  of  income 
support  for  AFDC  families  and  other  low-income  families  living 
below  the  official  U.S.  poverty  line. 

•  The  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  progrcun  (EITC)  should  be  improved 
and  expanded  as  a  major  method  for  increasing  and  supplementing 
the  earned  incomes  of  poor  and  near  poor  families.  There  should  be 
a  major  outreach  effort  conducted  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  public  agencies  to  better 
inform  the  general  public  about  the  EITC  program.  Especially  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  high  incidence  of  poor  and  near-poor 
families.  In  addition,  EITC  payments  should  be  made  in  regular 
cunounts  throughout  the  year  as  a  means  of  encouraging  work 
incentives  and  assuring  reliable  income  support  throughout  the 
year. 

•  There  should  be  a  major  expansion  of  the  1988  Family  Support  Act 
JOBS  Program  that  requires  increased  emphasis  on  job  development, 
job  placement,  and  follow-up  services  that  enable  the  states  to 
develop  public  sector  jobs  for  those  AFDC  parents  unable  to  find 
private  sector  employment.  Any  employment  to  which  welfare 
recipients  are  assigned  should  not  displace  current  workers,  should 
provide  wages  and  benefits  not  inferior  to  those  of  other  employees 
doing  the  scuae  work  and  should  pay  wages  not  less  than  the  federal 
or  state  minimum  wage,  whichever  is  applicaOsle.  The  federal 
matching  percentage  for  the  JOBS  program  should  be  increased  by  at 
least  five  percentage  points  over  its  present  level. 

•  At  the  time  of  application  or  reapplication  for  AFDC,  a  contract 
setting  forth  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  applicant  or 
reapplicant  and  the  state  public  welfare  agency  for  achieving  a 
higher  degree  of  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of  the  AFDC  parent (s) 
should  be  developed.  Because  of  the  great  diversity  in  education 
and  work  experience  and  skills  on  the  part  of  individuals  who 
receive  AFDC,  time  limits  on  the  transition  from  welfare  to  work 
should  be  flexible.  For  those  AFDC  parents  unable  to  move  into 
private  sector  employment,  time  limits  should  not  apply  as  long  as 
the  AFDC  parent  continues  to  willingly  participate  in  public  sector 
or  community  service  employment. 

•  The  quantity  and  quality  of  child  care  services  for  both  AFDC 
families  and  other  low  income  families  should  be  increased 
through  an  expansion  of  existing  progreuns  for  both  groups, 
including  improved  federal  matching  for  both  AFDC  child  care 
progreuns  and  the  current  "at-risk"  program  for  families  not 
receiving  AFDC  operated  by  the  individual  states. 
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•  states  should  be  required  to  provide  supportive  services  to  AFDC 
families  with  preschool  children,  including  services  to  help  such 
families  receive  needed  health  care  and  day  care  services  for  their 
families. 

•  Child  support  enforcement  efforts  by  the  states,  including 
efforts  to  improve  existing  interstate  child  support  enforcement 
agreements,  increased  federal  support  of  state  child  support 
enforcement  programs,  and  the  requirement  that  paternity  be 
established  as  early  as  possible  after  birth  in  the  case  of  an 
application  or  reapplication  for  AFDC  by  a  single  unmarried 
parent.  Other  efforts  to  establish  paternity  for  older  children 
should  also  be  encouraged. 

•  The  overall  mission  of  the  existing  federal-state  welfare  system 
should  be  changed  to  emphasize  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  for 
families  receiving,  and  applying  for,  AFDC.  Public  welfare 
staffs  should  be  adequately  equipped  with  case  management  skills 
to  work  with  families  in  the  development  and  provision  of 
services  that  would  result  in  greater  self-sufficiency  by  all 
AFDC  families. 

•  The  federal  government,  in  cooperation  with  the  states,  should 
develop  a  coordinated  administrative  system  of  financial 
eligibility  for  the  AFDC  and  food  stamps  programs. 

•  Special  attention  should  be  given  the  situation  of  teenage 
parents  in  the  AFDC  program,  including  services  to  assist  them  in 
parenting  skills,  in  prevention  of  future  pregnancies,  and  in 
helping  them  to  complete  their  education  and  prepare  for,  and  find, 
employment.  States  should  not  have  the  option  to  deny  AFDC  benefits 
to  a  child  conceived  by  parent(s)  receiving  AFDC.  Parental  or  other 
adult  support  for  minor  parents  applying  for,  and  receiving,  AFDC 
should  be  encouraged  through  policies  that  encourage  the  use  of 
adult  mentors  and  living  in  a  household  with  a  responsible  adult. 
Minor  parents,  however,  should  not  be  required  to  return  to  an 
eibusive  home  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  AFDC  or  other  types 
of  governmental  assistance. 

•  Financing  of  overall  welfare  reform  should  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  other  governmental  programs  which  currently  service  AFDC,  SSI, 
low  income,  and  legal  immigrant  populations,  and  other  needy  groups 
including  persons  receiving  disability  insurance  (DI)  or 
supplemental  security  income  (SSI)  on  the  basis  of  alcoholism 
and/or  drug  addiction. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  INTERNATIONAL  UNION,  AFL-CIO 

The  Service  Employees  International  Union  (SEIU)  represents  over  one  million 
members  in  the  predominantly  low-wage  service  sector.  Although  our  membership  is 
comprised  of  workint;  men  and  women,  the  issues  surrounding  welfare  reform  are  of  major 
significance  to  us.  We  would  like  to  thank  chairman  Ford  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  express  our  conceins  with  H.R.  4605,  the  Work  and 
Responsibility  Act  of  1994. 

As  a  union  divided  roughly  equally  between  public  and  private  sector  workers,  SEIU 
brings  a  unique  perspective  to  the  debate  over  welfare  reform.  Our  members  have  witnessed 
the  crisis  in  the  welfare  system  from  both  sides  --  fi-om  the  vantage  point  of  the  public 
employees  who  administer  the  welfare  rolls,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of  low-skilled  workers 
employed  at  the  margins  who  themselves  are  on  the  brink  of  welfare  receipt. 

SEIU  strongly  supports  efforts  to  bring  genuine  reform  to  our  current  welfare  system. 
We  believe  that  the  key  to  ending  welfare  dependency  is  the  expansion  of  opportunity  for 
Americans  of  all  abilities  and  skills  levels.  Meaningful  welfare  reform  will  only  be  achieved 
as  part  of  a  comprehensive  effort  to  improve  education  and  training  opportunities,  guarantee 
access  to  health  care,  expand  child  care,  and  create  jobs  that  pay  a  living  wage. 

The  primary  ingredient  for  ending  welfare  dependency  is  an  abundance  of  jobs,  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  that  pay  sufficient  wages  and  benefits  to  support  a  family. 
Accordingly,  we  need  to  approach  welfare  reform  in  the  context  of  a  full  employment  policy 
designed  to  create  ample  job  opportunities  for  workers  at  all  education  and  skill  levels.  People 
need  jobs  in  order  to  attain,  and  maintain,  self-sufficiency. 

If  we  place  greater  emphasis  on  private  sector  job  creation,  as  well  as  on  pursuing 
public  policies  that  promote  full  employment,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  funnel  welfare  clients 
into  a  large-scale  workfare  program.  Subsidized  community  service  jobs  should  only  be 
viewed  as  a  last  resort. 

SEIU  also  strongly  believes  that  universal  access  to  health  care  coverage  is  a  crucial 
component  of  v/elfare  reform.  Real  welfare  reform  caimot  be  achieved  without  real  health  care 
reform.  For  this  reason,  SEIU  supports  delaying  any  action  on  welfare  reform  until  Congress 
enacts  a  comprehensive  health  reform  plan  that  will  guarantee  health  coverage  to  all 
Americans. 

As  with  health  care,  the  lack  of  reasonably  priced,  quality  child  care  is  a  major  barrier 
to  employment.  Since  most  welfare  clients  are  mothers  of  young  children,  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  take  jobs  outside  the  home  without  guaranteeing  them  access  to  affordable,  quality 
child  care. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  job  creation,  health  care  reform,  quality  child  care,  and  jobs  that 
pay  living  wages  will  serve  as  the  cornerstones  for  welfare  reform.  After  these  elements  are 
in  place,  we  can  proceed  with  the  task  of  transforming  the  welfare  system  into  one  of 
opportunity  instead  of  dependency. 


The  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994 

SEIU  commends  the  Clinton  administration  for  taking  on  the  task  of  reforming  the 
nation's  welfare  system.  With  its  emphasis  on  education  and  job  training,  the  Work  and 
Responsibility  Act  of  1994,  H.R.  4605,  holds  considerable  promise  for  bringing  hope  and 
opportunity  to  disadvantaged  Americans.  At  the  same  time,  however,  SEIU  has- some  serious 
concerns  with  a  number  of  the  key  components  of  the  legislation.  Tlie  following  is  a  brief 
overview  of  what  SEIU  considers  to  be  both  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Work  and  Responsibility 
Act. 
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Time  Limits 

While  the  two-year  time  Hmit  may  seek  to  send  the  message  that  welfare  should  not 
become  a  way  of  life  for  people,  this  rigid  time  limit  also  fails  to  acknowledge  that  each  family 
has  a  unique  set  of  circumstances  that  will  have  an  impact  on  the  time  it  will  take  to  achieve 
self-sufficiency.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  put  all  families  on  an  arbitrary  two  year  time  limit 
for  AFDC  receipt.    Some  families  will  require  less  time,  others  will  need  more. 

Rather  than  establishing  a  set  cut-off  point  of  two  years,  it  would  make  more  sense  to 
allow  each  individual  welfare  client  to  develop  her  own  time-line.  Welfare  clients  are  all 
unique  individuals,  and  should  not  be  treated  as  a  homogenous  group.  Accordingly,  they 
should  be  granted  the  flexibility  to  set  their  own  pace  for  moving  off  welfare  and  into  a  self- 
supporting  job. 

Of  the  bills  pending  before  the  subcommittee,  H.R.  4767,  sponsored  by  Representative 
Matsui  (D-FL),  offers  the  best,  and  most  straightforward  approach  to  emphasizing  work  and 
responsibility  while  also  providing  the  resources  and  flexibility  to  allow  states  and  local  welfare 
offices  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  welfare  recipients  and  preserving  an  economic  safety 
net  for  children  and  their  families.  It  emphasizes  work  without  imposing  a  rigid  two-year  time 
limit. 

In  other  respects,  the  Matsui  bill  has  a  number  of  similarities  to  the  administration's  bill, 
many  elements  of  which  we  also  strongly  support.  It  builds  on  the  solid  framework  of  the 
Family  Support  Act,  has  a  very  tough  work  requirement,  creates  a  state  option  to  set  up  real 
jobs  with  effective  anti-displacement  protections,  recognizes  the  crucial  importance  of  enhanced 
federal  flinding  to  allow  states  to  take  full  advantage  of  federal  matching  funds,  expands  child 
care  for  welfare  recipients  and  the  working  poor,  and  includes  tough  new  child  support 
enforcement  procedures. 

Personal  Responsibility  Plan  and  Employability  Plan 

Both  the  Personal  Responsibility  Plan  and  the  Employability  Plan  stress  the  joint 
responsibility  of  the  welfare  client  in  making  a  concerted  effort  to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  and 
the  state  for  providing  the  needed  resources  to  achieve  that  objective.  Welfare  clients  should 
be  encouraged  to  strive  for  their  goals,  but  states  also  have  to  live  up  to  their  end  of  the 
bargain  by  providing  the  needed  child  care,  job  training,  and  educational  services  to  enable 
these  individuals  to  become  job-ready.  Consequently,  we  strongly  agree  with  the  legislative 
provisions  that  welfare  clients  may  not  be  cut  off  from  the  rolls  if  the  state  fails  to  provide  the 
agreed-upon  services. 

Case  Managers 

Case  managers  will  be  expected  to  take  on  a  very  important  role  under  the  welfare 
reform  plan,  particularly  since  every  recipient  who  is  a  custodial  parent  under  the  age  of  20 
must  be  assigned  a  case  manager.  To  help  these  case  managers  carry  out  their  added 
responsibilities,  the  legislation  provides  for  appropriate  training  and  reduced  case  loads. 

SEIU  strongly  endorses  improved  training  opportunities  for  all  welfare  workers, 
particularly  those  performing  the  delicate  task  of  case  management.  The  case  managers  will 
serve  as  the  primary  contact  person  for  the  welfare  clients  and  it  is  vital  that  these  workers  be 
adequately  prepared  to  carry  out  their  jobs  effectively. 

But  even  the  best  trained  case  managers  won't  be  able  to  perform  their  jobs  competently 
if  their  case  loads  are  too  high.  SEIU  Local  509  members  employed  as  case  managers  in 
Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  for  example,  reported  that  case  loads  increased  from  95  to  1 50  families 
per  case  manager  over  the  past  four  years.  Burdened  with  such  an  excessive  case  load,  one 
case  manager  cannot  devote  enough  time  and  attention  to  meeting  every  client's  needs.  SEIU 
has  long  advocated  setting  case  load  ceilings,  and  the  commitment  in  the  legislation  to  ensuring 
reduced  case  loads  is  a  good  first  step. 
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Changing  Disregards/Rewarding  Work 

SEIU  endorses  the  proposed  increases  in  both  the  work  expense  and  earned  income 
disregards,  as  well  as  elimination  of  the  "100  hour  rule"  at  state  discretion.  By  raising  the 
earned  income  disregard,  welfare  recipients  will  have  a  much  greater  incentive  to  enter  the  job 
market  because  they  will  be  able  to  keep  a  higher  percentage  of  their  earnings.  Welfare 
recipients  could  accept  part-time  employment,  gain  valuable  work  experience,  and  gradually 
work  their  way  off  the  rolls.  Under  the  present  system,  welfare  recipients  who  work  are  hardly 
any  better  off  fmancially  than  those  who  stay  out  of  the  job  market.  In  the  case  of  the  1 00 
hour  rule,  they  may  be  made  worse  off.  Changing  these  provisions  would  serve  to  reward 
people's  work  efforts,  rather  than  penalize  them. 

Administration's  Targeted  Population 

The  administration's  bill  focuses  its  efforts  on  those  bom  after  1971.  SEIU  supports 
this  targeted  approach  for  several  reasons.  First,  studies  have  shown  that  younger  welfare 
recipients  are  at  greater  risk  of  long-term  welfare  dependency.  So,  by  concentrating  efforts  on 
this  high  risk  group,  the  legislation  could  have  a  big  impact  on  reducing  future  welfare  rolls. 

Yet  the  results  of  recent  welfare-to-work  demonstration  projects  show  the  difficulty  in 
getting  young  welfare  recipients  off  the  rolls  within  a  short  period  of  time.  The  experience 
imder  the  "New  Chance"  program,  for  example,  revealed  that  teen  parents  and  those  in  their 
early  twenties  typically  land  up  back  on  welfare  despite  receiving  job  training,  education, 
family  planning,  coimseling,  and  job  placement  services.  The  fmdings  from  this  and  other  pilot 
projects  make  it  clear  that  the  administration  must  proceed  cautiously  in  targeting  this  hard-core 
group  of  young  recipients.  Whenever  possible,  those  wishing  to  volimteer  for  the  program  — 
regardless  of  their  age  —  should  be  given  priority  in  receiving  education  and  training  services 
under  the  reform  plan. 

Second,  the  targeting  approach  will  keep  the  scale  of  the  program  to  a  far  more 
manageable  level.  If  all  welfare  recipients  were  subject  to  the  time  limit  from  the  start,  over 
two  million  welfare  clients  could  reach  the  two-year  cliff.  States  could  never  hope  to  fmd 
enough  WORK  program  slots  to  accommodate  all  of  these  individuals. 

Even  with  the  phase-in,  a  large  pool  of  recipients  will  still  fall  under  the  two-year  limit. 
By  the  administration's  own  estimates,  in  the  year  2000,  approximately  394,000  recipients  will 
reach  the  two  year  cut  off  and  end  up  in  subsidized  jobs. 

DisplacementAVorker  Protections 

Given  these  numbers,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  sufficient  safeguards  in  place  to  guard 
against  the  displacement  of  regularly  employed  workers.  Otherwise,  a  cycle  will  begin  where 
one  set  of  disadvantaged  workers  will  end  up  displacing  another. 

We  applaud  the  administration  for  advocating  the  creation  of  prevailing  wage  jobs  in 
the  private  sector  under  the  WORK  program,  rather  than  relying  solely  on  a  large-scale  public 
service  program.  In  particular,  SEIU  supports  the  requirement  that  WORK  wage  rates  be  the 
higher  of  the  state  or  federal  minimum  wage,  or  the  rate  paid  to  other  employees  of  that 
employer  doing  the  same  work  and  vkith  the  same  tenure.  An  employer  contribution  to  the 
salary  will  help  ensure  that  the  public  or  private  employer  will  invest  in  training  and 
supervising  the  individual.  We  believe  that  any  employer  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  subsidized 
employee  has  a  responsibility  to  contribute  to  that  employee's  income  and  supervision. 

We  also  support  the  notion  that  WORK  participants  be  provided  the  same  benefits, 
rights,  and  working  conditions  as  comparable  employees  of  that  employer.  These  provisions 
in  the  legislation  will  help  prevent  a  situation  where  welfare  clients  are  used  as  low-cost 
alternatives  to  regularly  employed  workers. 
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As  a  union  that  represents  both  public  and  private  sector  woricers,  SEIU  is  concerned 
about  potential  displacement  effects  in  the  private  sector  as  well.  Even  well-intentioned 
welfare  to  work  programs  can  have  the  effect  of  replacing  one  group  of  low-wage  workers 
with  smother  —  thus  perpetuating  the  cycle  of  work  and  welfare  dependency. 

Because  the  legislation  contains  provisions  to  subsidize  the  employer's  cost  of 
employing  welfare  recipients,  there  will  be  the  temptation  for  private  contractors  to  use  these 
subsidies  as  a  means  to  underbid  contractors  who  are  performing  the  existing  work  without  a 
subsidized  workforce. 

To  avoid  this  occurrence,  the  administration's  proposal  contains  a  90  day  waiting  period 
after  a  contract  turns  over  before  the  employer  can  hire  welfare  recipients.  This  provision 
should  protect  service  contract  workers  from  being  underbid  by  employers  hiring  welfare 
recipients. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  we  are  interested  in  the  idea  of  exploring  various  wage 
subsidy  or  apprenticeship-type  models  to  encourage  private  sector  employers  to  hire  welfare 
recipients. 

One  method  for  encouraging  the  development  of  subsidized  work  programs  is  to  create 
partnerships  between  organized  labor  and  the  community.  The  Laborers'  International  Union 
of  North  America  (LIUNA)  has  used  such  an  approach  in  its  highly  successfiil  "Step-Up"  pilot 
program  in  Chicago.  Under  the  program,  LIUNA  educates,  trains,  and  employs  low-income 
residents  to  rehabilitate  the  public  housing  projects  in  which  they  live. 

LIUNA  matches  these  newly  hired  workers  with  mentors  who  share  their  skills, 
knowledge  and  experience  on  the  job.  The  mentors  help  new  employees  adjust  to  their  new 
positions  by  providing  them  needed  guidance,  support,  and  information.  These  kinds  of  labor- 
community  partnerships  foster  a  win-win  situation  --  instead  of  pitting  union  workers  against 
welfare  recipients. 

Both  the  Matsui  bill  and  the  administration's  bill  also  establish  crucial  anti-displacement 
protections  with  strong,  impartial  and  expeditious  enforcement  procedures  which  include 
binding  arbitration.  The  grievance  and  arbitration  provisions  are  essential  for  limiting 
displacement.  Contrary  to  assertions  made  by  the  National  Governor's  Association,  these 
protections  were  designed  to  avoid  —  rather  than  compound  -  complex,  overly  burdensome 
administrative  procedures  such  as  those  under  the  former  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA). 

To  further  guard  against  displacement,  the  legislation  states  that  labor  unions  must  be 
provided  written  notification  of  a  WORK  assigtunent  that  is  of  the  sjime  or  similar  work  to  that 
being  performed  by  union  members  30  days  prior  to  the  start  of  the  initial  assigtunent.  SEIU 
would  prefer,  however,  that  unions  be  granted  constiltation  and  concurrence  in  the  approval  of 
all  WORK  assignments  -  fashioned  after  the  National  and  Community  Service  Trust  Act  of 
1994  ~  as  contained  in  the  Matsui  bill. 

WORK  Assignments 

The  legislation  enables  private  firms  to  conduct  the  job  placement  frmction  for  welfare 
clients.  To  maintain  fiscal  integrity  and  accountability,  we  believe  that  this  frmction  should 
remain  within  the  public  sector. 

In  developing  WORK  assignments,  it  is  important  that  employers  not  take  advantage 
of  welfare  recipients  to  fill  regular  job  slots  with  "cheap  labor."  To  avoid  this  occurrence,  the 
WORK  program  should  emphasis  short-term,  transitional  employment.  As  a  result,  we  support 
the  provisions  that  WORK  assignments  may  be  no  more  than  12  months  in  duration,  and  that 
a  participant  may  not  be  reassigned  to  the  same  position  for  a  second  12  month  assignment. 
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To  further  guard  against  employer  abuse  of  the  program,  SEIU  also  supports  keeping 
records  of  the  extent  to  which  employers  retain  WORK  participants  in  unsubsidized  jobs  once 
the  WORK  assignment  is  completed.  These  records  will  help  spot  employers  who 
continuously  chum  through  workers  once  the  WORK  subsidy  ends  —  and  make  no  effort  to 
create  permanent,  unsubsidized  positions. 

A  strong  labor  presence  on  the  WORK  advisory  boards  should  also  help  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  WORK  program.  Organized  labor  can  provide  much-needed  guidance  to  the 
agency  administering  the  WORK  program  in  areas  such  as  identifying  potential  WORK 
positions,  targeting  opportunities  for  moving  into  unsubsidized  employment,  and  developing 
methods  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  nondisplacement  provisions. 

Child  Care 

Child  care  is  an  essential  component  of  a  successfiil  welfare-to-work  program.  Welfare 
parents  will  not  be  able  to  return  to  work  or  receive  training  if  they  don't  have  help  with 
securing  quality  child  care. 

With  child  care  costs  approaching  $4,000  to  $5,000  per  year,  per  child  ~  about  half  of 
a  woman's  gross  earnings  from  a  full-time,  minimum  wage  job  —  the  need  for  subsidies  is 
clear.  There  must  also  be  consistent  fiinding  streams  available  for  child  care  to  enable  a 
mother  to  maintain  a  commitment  to  her  job.  A  woman  forced  to  rely  on  unstructured  or 
unreliable  child  care  will  likely  end  up  missing  work  days  when  these  haphazard  arrangements 
break  down. 

According  to  GAO,  less  that  30  percent  of  JOBS  participants  received  child  care 
assistance  from  any  funding  source  in  1992.  These  numbers  would  have  to  grow  appreciably 
in  order  for  more  welfare  mothers  to  get  on  the  path  to  self-sufficiency. 

Currently,  there  are  four  federal  child  care  programs  on  the  books  —  each  of  which  was 
designed  with  a  different  objective.  These  separate  programs  divide  the  low-income  population 
into  categories  that  fail  to  recognize  the  similarity  of  their  economic  circumstances  and  child 
care  needs.  Instead  of  this  disjointed  approach,  states  should  focus  on  coordinating  their  efforts 
to  better  serve  this  clientele.  In  addition,  states  should  spend  a  portion  of  their  funding  on 
improving  facilities  and  staff,  ensuring  that  families  receive  appropriate  counseling,  providing 
information  about  child  care  options,  and  safeguarding  the  availability  of  safe  and  nurturing 
child  care. 

Child  Support  Enforcement 

SEIU  commends  the  administration  for  addressing  the  issue  of  child  support 
enforcement.  These  reforms  stress  the  fact  that  both  parents  must  take  financial  responsibility 
for  raising  the  children  that  they  bring  into  the  world.  The  legislation's  emphasis  on  improved 
paternity  determinations  and  stronger  enforcement  of  child  support  payments  will  force  absent 
parents  to  contribute  to  their  children's  economic  well-being.  For  those  unable  to  meet  their 
financial  obligations  due  to  unemployed,  the  proposal  enables  them  to  receive  education  and 
training  services  to  help  them  become  employable  as  well. 

State  FlexibiUty 

The  legislation  gives  states  a  great  deal  of  discretion  in  developing  the  details  of  the 
welfare  reform  plan.  In  certain  instances,  the  added  flexibility  will  enable  states  to  make 
improvements  beyond  the  provisions  of  the  law,  including  establishing  more  generous  earned 
income  and  child  support  disregards  and  eliminating  provisions  that  serve  to  discourage  work 
in  two-parent  families. 

On  the  other  hand,  SEIU  believes  that  enabling  states  to  exercise  flexibility  in  certain 
areas  will  produce  very  harmful  consequences.  The  most  damaging  of  these  is  the  provision 
allowing  states  to  limit  benefits  for  those  who  have  children  while  on  welfare.     Innocent 
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children  will  end  up  suffering  fittm  states'  misguided  attempts  to  change  individual  behavior. 

States  also  have  the  flexibility  to  designate  a  state  agency  other  than  the  current  welfare 
agency  to  administer  the  JOBS  and  WORK  programs  ~  as  long  as  the  JOBS  and  WORK 
programs  are  administered  by  the  same  state  entity.  In  some  instances,  it  may  make  more 
sense  to  have  the  state  job  service  or  employment  office  carry  out  this  function. 

It  is  imperative,  however,  that  these  functions  continue  to  be  performed  by  public 
entities.  The  law  should  clearly  state  that  contracting  out  the  JOBS/WORK  function  to  private 
agencies  is  strictly  prohibited.  These  are  highly  sensitive,  confidential  ojjerations  that  should 
be  kept  within  the  public  domain  —  rather  than  let  out  to  private  organizations  driven  by  a 
profit  motive. 

SEIU  is  supportive  of  integrating  the  JOBS  and  WORK  programs  into  the  state's  one- 
stop  career  center  system.  Welfare  recipients  should  be'treated  like  any  other  job  seekers  by 
having  employment  and  training  services  available  to  them  in  these  one-stop  centers. 

Financing  Issues 

In  recent  years,  fiscally  strapped  states  have  had  trouble  coming  up  with  their  share  of 
the  matching  requirement  under  the  JOBS  program.  As  a  result,  much  of  the  federal  money 
hasn't  been  drawn  down.  To  avoid  a  repeat  occurrence,  SEIU  endorses  the  enhanced  federal 
match  rate,  as  well  as  the  overall  increase  in  federal  funding  that  the  legislation  provides. 
Another  positive  aspect  of  the  legislation  is  that  it  enables  states  to  put  up  a  lower  matching 
rate  during  periods  of  high  unemployment  -  at  a  time  when  state  resources  are  most 
constrained  and  welfare  case  loads  are  most  likely  to  be  on  the  rise. 

Done  right,  welfare  reform  will  be  a  very  expensive  proposition.  It  is  important  for  the 
administration  to  establish  a  reliable  fiinding  stream  to  pay  for  all  of  the  added  services  that 
the  legislation  offers.  The  success  of  the  program  will  largely  hinge  on  whether  there  are 
sufficient  resources  invested  in  the  effort.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  guard  against  efforts  to 
cut  funding  for  one  set  of  social  programs  in  order  to  pay  for  another.  The  financing  for 
welfare  reform  should  not  have  the  effect  of  making  a  certain  class  or  group  of  individuals 
worse  off  in  the  process. 

Although  there  are  certain  areas  of  the  legislation  that  SEIU  would  like  to  see  amended, 
on  balance,  we  believe  that  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  holds  some  promise  for 
improving  the  lives  of  those  on  welfare.  SEIU  looks  forward  to  working  with  the 
subcommittee  in  helping  to  shape  a  welfare  reform  plan  that  will  truly  bring  opportunity  and 
economic  independence  to  disadveintaged  Americans. 
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Testimony  concerning  National  Welfare  "Reform": 
From:    Sharron  Lee  Tetrault 
57  Pratt  Street  #1 
Framingham,  MA  01701 

I  was  a  twenty-one  year  old  freshman  in  college  when  I  got 
pregnant  (to  spite  my  precautions).  My  boyfriend  was  a  "townie"  in 
the  city  where  I  attended  school  who  had  been  out  on  his  own  for 
over  a  decade  (he  was  the  same  age  as  1).  As  strongly  as  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  abort  this  child,  I  knew  that  this  young  man  would  not 
provide  stability  or  a  loving  enough  home  in  which  to  raise  a  child.  1 
returned  to  the  home  of  my  mother  and  step-father.  Even  though  I 
knew  that  this  was  a  temporary  situation  1  knew  that  at  least  there 
was  stability  and  a  whole  lot  of  love  for  my  child  coming  into  the 
world. 

I  worked  in  a  cafeteria  until  my  eighth  month.  On  January  2, 
1986  at  12:18  I  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  8  lb.  baby  boy  whom  I  named 
David  Joseph.  With  no  income  I  was  forced  to  apply  for  AFDC  to 
support  David  and  1.  When  he  was  two  years  old  1  went  back  to 
work  and  put  David  in  daycare.  My  AFDC  grant  went  down  and  with 
the  co-payments  1  had  to  make  for  David's  care  there  was  no  way  to 
stay  ahead.  The  beat-up  vehicle  I  drove  (AFDC  recipients  are  only 
allowed  to  drive  cars  worth  no  more  than  $1000,  which  means  that 
they  break  down  a  lot)  was  nearing  its  demise  and  1  realized  that  1 
had  to  do  something  or  I  and  my  son  would  be  stuck  in  a  "go- 
nowhere"  rut. 

1  realized  the  only  real  way  that  I'd  ever  be  able  to  provide  a 
decent  life  for  David  and  I  would  be  to  fmish  my  education  and 
embark  on  an  actual  career.  My  car  had  since  died  and  there  was  no 
nearby  colleges  to  my  folk's  home  so  1  moved.  I  rented  a  studio 
apartment  for  David  and  1. 1  paid  98%  of  my  income  to  live  there 
because  1  was  too  proud  to  go  and  apply  for  subsidized  housing. 
Obviously  this  didn't  last  long.  After  eight  months  of  scraping  by  1 
received  an  eviction  notice.  Ironically  the  eviction  notice  came  in 
the  same  delivery  as  my  acceptance  letter  to  college. 

Determined  to  overcome  this,  1  stayed  at  different  friends' 
houses  while  I  searched  for  a  daycare  for  David  and  a  way  to 
actually  finish  school.  The  environments  1  was  placing  my  son  and  1 
in  were  not  appropriate.  The  vagabond  life  was  getting  to  me  (my 
folks  live  in  a  desolate  part  of  the  state  -  not  near  any  colleges  or, 
and  impossible  to  get  around  without  a  car).  I  had  to  do  something 
so  1  went  to  my  welfare  caseworker  and  they  set  me  up  in  a 
"temporary  shelter,"  which  was  a  small,  seedy  hotel  room.  This  was 
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in  August  and  at  the  beginning  of  September  I  began  the  daily  trek 
of  going  to  a  friend's  house  to  pack  David  a  lunch  (no  refrigeration 
at  the  motel),  dropping  David  off  at  daycare  and  then  going  to 
classes.        It  was  an  incredibly  trying  time,  but  like  many  single 
mothers  we  make  incredible  sacrifices  in  order  to  "do  right"  by  our 
kids.  For  me,  I  can  see  a  bright  light  at  the  end  of  the  long,  rocky 
road,  but  it  still  was  an  incredibly  stressful  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  December  I  was  given  a  707  housing 
subsidy  and  was  able  to  provide  my  son  and  I  with  a  home  with 
actual  refrigeration  and  our  lives  were  made  a  bit  easier.  I 
completed  that  year  of  college  with  flying  colors  only  to  have  the 
rug  pulled  out  from  beneath  me. 

When  Governor  Weld  got  elected  he  eliminated  the 
Employment  and  Training  program  which  had  been  of  great 
assistance  to  me  in  getting  me  on  the  road  to  self-sufficiency.  1 
could  no  longer  get  help  with  childcare  or  transportation  and  hence, 
had  to  drop  out  of  school.  1  was  completely  depressed  that  I  had 
seemed  to  be  doing  so  well  but  was  not  allowed  to  continue.  Not  one 
to  be  deterred,  1  got  a  waitressing  job  next  to  David's  daycare.  After 
about  five  months  1  started  feeling  that  instead  of  getting  ahead, 
which  was  my  goal  in  earning  a  wage,  1  was  falling  further  and 
further  behind.  1  began  to  save  every  receipt  and  kept  track  of  every 
expense,  no  matter  how  small.  Sure  enough,  1  was  LOSING  about 
$20.  worth  of  income  by  working  outside  my  home.  It  didn't  seem 
fair.  Not  only  was  the  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare  subtracting  dollar  for 
dollar  what  I  was  making  as  a  waitress,  but  my  food  stamp  amount 
decreased  and  my  portion  of  the  rent  went  up.  With  the  amount  that 
I  had  to  put  toward  childcare,  etc.  I  ended  up  losing  money.  What  a 
warped  system  I  thought  as  I  gave  my  two-week  notice  at  my  job.  It 
seemed  as  if  forces  were  working  against  me  to  keep  me  ON  welfare. 

A  few  months  later,  my  former  ET  worker  (now  my  MassJOBS 
worker)  called  to  inform  me  that  someone  had  sued  the  state  and 
got  childcare  benefits  back  for  those  who  are  attending  school.  By 
this  time  my  son  would  be  entering  kindergarten  and  1  had  to  wait  to 
get  back  to  school  but  I  finally  did  it! 

Now  I  walk  or  ride  my  bike,  through  ALL  types  of  weather,  the 
mile  or  so  to  school.  Of  course  this  is  only  after  I  get  David  on  the 
bus  to  his  school.  1  am  so  close  to  graduating  and  1  am  again 
petrified  that  something,  as  usual,  will  block  my  path.  This  time  it 
seems  that  it  may  well  be  welfare  "reform." 

1  think  that  it  is  absolutely  SICK,  the  patronizing  way  in  which 


single  moms  are  being  treated  by  the  media  and  most  definitely  by 
current  legislation  in  both  state  and  federal  arenas.  My  son  is 
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extremely  well-behaved.  I  am  not  an  alcoholic  nor  do  I  neglect  or 
abuse  my  child.  I  do  not  spend  my  money  foolishly  and  1  clip 
coupons  for  my  food  shopping  as  does  all  the  other  single  moms  on 
welfare  that  1  know.  When  1  campaigned  for  Bill  Clinton  (David  was 
the  one  that  stood  in  the  rain  holding  the  Clinton/Gore  sign)  1  had 
hoped  for  more  compassionate  government  actions  to  help  those 
most  in  need.  It  is  so  disheartening  to  see  the  same  old  conservative 
rhetoric  being  blasted. 

I  am  BARELY  SURVIVING!  I  am  barely  getting  by  on  an  amount 
of  money  that  is  50%  BELOW  the  poverty  line.  The  fact  that  the 
moral  fabric  of  this  society  is  unraveling  is  NOT  my  fault  or  the  fault 
of  others  on  public  assistance.  Without  fathers,  children  should  NOT 
be  without  their  mothers  as  well.  My  son,  David,  would  not  be  as 
wonderful  as  he  is  without  the  years  that  I  have  been  home  to  care 
for  him.  Just  being  there  for  him  when  he  gets  off  of  his  school  bus 
is  worth  the  price  of  living  in  poverty,  at  least  for  now.  Forcing 
mothers  away  from  what  should  be  their  primary  duty,  CARING  FOR 
THEIR  CHILDREN,  will  only  add  to  future  generations  being  brought 
about  to  not  feel  cared  about. 

The  most  ludicrous  element  of  President  Clinton's  proposal  is 
that  it  is  to  be  funded  by  slashing  Emergency  Assistance!!  Excuse 
me?  I  have  studied  politics,  sociology,  community  development  and 
even  got  a  "B"  in  Economics,  but  I  cannot  at  all  understand  the 
justification  of  slashing  EA  when  so  much  other  stuff  is  already 
making  it  so  hard  to  survive.  Through  the  state  cuts  already  imposed 
on  my  housing  subsidy  (now  called  the  Mass.  Rental  Voucher 
Program  -  MRVP)  making  ends  meet  is  not  possible  - 1  go  without 
toilet  paper,  tampons  and  other  vital  necessities  that  I  can't  get  with 
food  stamps.  The  Emergency  Assistance  program  is  one  of  the  last 
remaining  safety  nets!  Without  it,  I  am  falling  so  far  behind,  I  may 
become  homeless  again  before  I  get  a  chance  to  graduate! 

Concerning  other  components  of  the  President's  proposal  on 
welfare  reform:  the  Individual  Development  Account  (IDA)  sounds 
like  a  great  idea  as  does  the  raise  in  the  reserve  limit  (although 
S2,000  is  still  only  a  pittance);  disregarding  life-insurance  and  other 
types  of  income  is  on  target  as  is  repealing  the  lump  sum  rule.  The 
retrospective  budgeting  idea  is  "hogwash"  and  the  argument  aginst  it 
is  the  same  for  changing  tax  laws.  Any  "fill-the-gap"  pieces  should  be 
made  MORE  generous  instead  of  taking  away  the  only  real  way  we 
can  get  ahead  for  at  least  a  few  months. 

There  should  be  some  serious  consideration  to  reforming  the 
administrative  auTn  of  the  DPW  and  there  are  other  places  to  get  the 
money  to  fund  it  other  than  EAF! 
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I  hope  to  be  able  to  come  to  Washington  D.C.  and  testify 
before  some  Committee  before  any  "reforms"  are  enacted.  In  this 
country,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  democracy,  expert  opinions 
should  be  heard  from  not  only  those  with  law  degrees  or  Ph.Ds  but 
from  those  of  us  down  in  the  trenches  as  well. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  ESTEBAN  E.  TORRES 
A  MEMBER  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

I  am  here  today  to  express  my  strong  support  for  Congressman 
Matsui's  welfare  reform  proposal,  H.R.  4767. 

Congressman  Matsui's  bill  provides  a  comprehensive  overhaul  of 
the  current  welfare  system  without  the  flaws  that  are  in  the 
Administration's  bill.   H.R.  4767  builds  upon  the  proven  success 
of  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  (JOBS)  program. 

The  JOBS  program  was  created  by  the  Family  Support  Act  of  1988 
—  as  you  well  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  you  were  instrumental  in 
the  passage  of  that  legislation.   The  JOBS  program  helps  AFDC 
recipients  move  from  welfare  to  work  by  offering  education, 
training  and  job  placement,  as  well  as  guaranteed  child  care  and 
other  support  services. 

Unfortunately,  the  JOBS  program  has  never  received  enough  funding 
to  reach  all  eligible  recipients.   Mr.  Matsui's  legislation  would 
make  great  strides  towards  solving  this  problem  by  increasing 
funding  to  JOBS  and  requiring  states  to  have  twice  as  many 
participants  in  the  program.   And  H.R. 4767  would  accomplish  this 
goal  without  any  of  the  punitive  measures  contained  in  the 
Administration's  legislation. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  elaborate  on  the  flaws  in  the 
President's  plan  —  H.R.  4605. 

First  of  all,  this  legislation  cuts  $3.7  billion  in  aid  to  legal 
immigrants.   This  is  extremely  unfair;  legal  immigrants  pay  over 
$90  billion  in  taxes  per  year,  while  only  receiving  $5  billion  in 
welfare.   Furthermore,  if  these  benefits  are  denied  to  legal 
immigrants,  many  of  them  may  turn  to  General  Assistance  programs 
which  are  financed  by  the  counties.   Los  Angeles  County  alone 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  supporting  its  85,000  non-citizens 
receiving  AFDC  alone  would  cost  it  $146  million  a  year. 

The  Administration  bill  also  sets  an  arbitrary  and  punitive  two- 
year  time  limit  after  which  those  receiving  welfare  assistance 
would  be  ineligible  to  receive  further  benefits.   Yet,  studies 
suggest  that  many  parents  of  children  in  need  of  AFDC  will  not  be 
able  to  find  jobs  in  the  private  economy  if  aid  is  terminated, 
and  that  even  that  those  that  do  will  most  likely  be  unable  to 
earn  enough  to  support  their  families.   The  $4.25  an  hour  minimum 
wage  is  considerably  less  that  the  $6.00  an  hour  needed  to  keep  a 
family  of  three  out  of  poverty. 

The  Clinton  plan  would  also  allow  states  to  put  a  cap  on  family 
welfare  benefits.  In  other  words,  mothers  who  give  birth  while 
on  welfare  would  receive  no  additional  money  for  the  care  of  the 
additional  child.  Yet,  welfare  mothers  typically  have  fewer 
children  that  women  in  the  non-welfare  population.  In  addition, 
the  best  social  science  research  suggests  that  welfare  programs 
are  not  among  the  primary  reasons  for  the  rising  number  of  out- 
of-wedlock  births. 

The  Administration  also  funds  their  bill  in  part  by  cutting 
funding  for  other  programs  which  help  the  poor.   It  is  of  the 
utmost  imperative  that  we  pass  meaningful  welfare  reform  without 
punishing  the  very  people  that  we  are  trving  to  assist.   In  fact, 
it  is  crucial  to  our  success  as  a  socxe«.y.   For,  as  John  F. 
Kennedy  said  in  his  Inaugural  address,  "If  a  free  society  cannot 
help  the  many  who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich." 
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Submitted:  August  8, 1994 

TESTIMONY  OF:  ROBERT  C.  SUDAR 

UNITED  FATHERS  OF  AMERICA 

12304  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD. 

SUITE  300 

SANTA  MONICA,  CA  90401 

on 

H.R.  4570  -  "THE  CHILD  SUPPORT  RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF  1994" 

Before  , 

THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCE, 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS, 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

AUGUSTS,  1994 

My  name  is  Robert  Sudar  and  I  am  a  United  States  Citizen,  Vietnam  Veteran,  and  divorced 
father  of  identical  twin  girls  -  Katie  and  Lara  Sudar.  My  focus  Is  to  alert  the  subcommittee  on 
Issues  of  welfare  abuse  and  the  ways  in  which  the  system  can  be  used  to  the  detriment  of 
families  and,  most  importantly,  children.  This  I  relate  from  my  own  personal  experiences  and 
continuing  struggle  to  regain  my  children  into  my  life. 

We  know  that  children  are  born  with  two  parents.  We  know  that  children  want,  love  and 
need  two  parents.  We  know  that  the  winner-take-all  system  that  we  have  developed  in  the 
domestic  relations  courts  simply  does  not  work.  The  adversarial  system  puts  parents  against 
each  other  that,  in  the  end,  designates  a  winner  of  the  children  and  a  loser.  The  loser  not  only 
loses  the  companionship  of  the  children,  but  is  also  ordered  to  make  payments  for  services  that 
the  loser  wanted  to  provide  in  his  or  her  own  home.  Child  custody  is  the  only  job  in  America 
where  the  loser  is  told  to  pay  the  winner's  salary. 

There  is  no  magic  cure  called  "child  support  enforcement"  that  is  going  to  solve  the  problems 
of  families.  Nor  is  the  AFDC  program  the  answer  to  helping  families,  when  the  program 
stipulates  the  removal  of  the  father  in  order  to  help  the  family.  These  are  destructive  measures 
that  must  not  be  tolerated  any  longer.  We  must  work  on  a  system  that  encourages  the 
continued  involvement  of  both  parents  after  the  divorce  just  as  it  existed  during  the  marriage. 
Divorce  means  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage,  NOT  the  destruction  of  a  family! 

The  legal  system,  by  nature,  is  an  adversarial  system  and  wants  for  a  winner  and  a  loser. 
Courts  across  this  country  routinely  order  custody  to  one  parent  and  burden  the  other  parent  to 
be  a  "visitor"  in  his  or  her  children's  lives  while  providing  a  private  welfare  state,  for  the  other 
parent.  In  the  form  of  support.  How  can  this  not  but  foster  a  dysfunctional  society  that,  by 
example,  displays  to  our  children  the  high  price  of  marriage  gone  bad,  the  high  price  of,  so 
called,  "commitment"  in  marriage,  the  fact  that,  as  a  parent,  you  could  lose  your  children,  and, 
the  most  costly  lesson,  that  your  children  could  lose  you  as  a  parent  and  guiding  force  in  their 
livesl  No  amount  of  money  can  make  up  for  a  missing  parent  in  the  lives  of  our  children. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  helped  deliver  my  twin  daughters  Katie  &  Lara  on  September  6, 
1991 .  I  worked  at  home  and  was  with  them  from  birth,  taking  care  of  them  along  with  my  ex- 
wife.  When  my  ex-wife  went  back  to  wori<  in  February  of  1992, 1  took  care  of  my  giris  all  day, 
and  drove  them  to  where  my  ex-wife  worked  so  that  they  could  nurse  at  noon  5  days  a  week.  I 
was  very  involved  with  their  daily  lives  and  well  being. 

My  personal  story  spans  three  states  -  California,  Nevada,  and  Washington.  My  children 
have  been  taken  from  my  life  and  the  courts  have  looked  the  other  way  when  my  ex-wife  took 
my  children  against  court  orders  that  restrained  either  parent  from  moving  away  during  litigation. 
During  litigation  in  Nevada,  my  ex-wife  moved  to  Washington  State  where  she  was  able  find  a 
forum  that  would  give  her  sole  custody  and  complete  control  of  our  children,  allowing  me  to  be  a 
"visitor"  to  them  for  2  hours  a  week  if  I  live  within  20  miles  of  her  and  set  up  the  visit  each  and 
every  week.  How  will  my  children  learn  to  trust  anyone,  or  our  legal  system,  or  anything  about 
this  great  country  of  ours  if  they  grow  up  being  denied  their  father  (who  wants  very  much  to  be  a 
parent  to  his  children)  and  their  rights  as  human  beings? 

The  Washington  Superior  court  of  Whitman  County  (Colfax,  WA),  Judge  Wallis  Friel 
presiding,  did  not  even  hear  my  case  in  deciding  jurisdiction,  custody,  or  any  matter  pertaining 
to  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage.  Judge  Friel  heard  only  my  ex-wife's  side  and  made  a  ruling; 
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a  ruling  that  was  not  in  the  best  interest  of  my  children,  but  in  the  best  Interest  of  my  ex-wife. 
Her  attomey,  Colleen  A.  Harrington,  has  been  instrumental  in  destroying  my  family. 

Anita  &  I  were  married  in  June  of  1990.  My  ex-wife  lived  in  Los  Angeles,  California  from 
1 977  until  we  moved  to  Nevada  in  1 992.  This  move  was  prompted  by  my  ex-wife  who  insisted 
that  she  quit  her  $50,000.00  a  year  job,  that  she  had  worked  for  almost  7  years,  and  have  me 
support  our  family  of  5  on  my  $12,000.00  a  year!  She  Insisted  that  my  job  was  to  make  a  lot  of 
money  and  hers  was  to  raise  children.  This  led  to  our  family  breakdown.  She  threatened  me 
and  filed  divorce  in  October  of  1992  in  Nevada.  During  pending  court  proceedings,  and  a 
restraining  order  not  to  leave  the  jurisdiction,  my  ex-wife  moved  to  Washington  the  end  of 
January  1993  against  Nevada  orders.  She  enticed  me  to  come  to  Washington  to  rebuild  our 
marriage.  I  went  up  to  Washington  March  2,  1993  to  be  near  my  children  with  promises  of 
rebuilding  our  marriage.  On  March  9,  1993  the  Nevada  proceedings  were  dropped.  On  April 
15,  1993  Anita  filed  for  divorce  in  Washington  State.  She  packed  up  and  on  June  17, 1993 
moved  back  to  Los  Angeles,  California  signing  a  year  contract  with  the  LA  Unified  School 
District  that  she  left  in  1 992.  I  immediately  moved  to  Los  Angeles  as  well.  My  ex-wife  refused 
to  allow  me  involvement  in  my  children's  lives,  and  only  allowed  me  to  see  them  2  hours  a  week 
under  her  strict  supervision,  if  I  could  contact  her  each  weekl  This  I  believe  she  did  to  purposely 
set  up  a  poor  pattern  of  interaction  between  my  children  and  their  father,  and  to  establish  a 
favorable  position  in  a  custody  battle  3  states  away.  This  she  did  not  as  a  responsible  parenti 

This  restricted  "visiting"  went  on  until  September,  when  my  ex-wife  casually  mentioned  that 
she  filed  to  finalize  her  divorce  in  Washington.  I  never  received  service  of  that  motion.  I  called 
the  Whitman  county  court  in  Washington  and  asked  the  clerk  about  this  hearing.  The  clerk  said 
I  should  file  for  a  change  of  venue  since  we  were  both  living  and  working  in  Los  Angeles.  I  filed 
Pro  Se  and  Judge  Wallis  Friel  heard  the  case  on  October  2,  1993.  He  denied  my  motion  for 
change  of  venue.  The  following  week  Judge  Friel  heard  the  divorce  case  and  made  an  final 
decree  order.  I  was  not  present  or  represented  at  this  hearing,  nor  made  aware  of  the  judgment 
until  December  of  1993. 

In  November  of  1 993  I  borrowed  money  from  friends  and  family  to  hire  a  lawyer  in  Los 
Angeles  to  fight  for  joint  custody  of  my  children.  The  lawyer,  Pam  Mozer,  took  my  $4,000.00 
and  did  nothing.  I  ended  up  filing  Pro  Se  in  December  to  register  the  foreign  decree  in  Los 
Angeles,  CA,  in  order  to  see  my  children.  On  December  23,  1993,  we  were  ordered  to 
conciliation  court  by  LA  Superior  Court  Commissioner  William  A.  Allen.  On  January  1 1 ,  1994 
my  ex-wife  and  I  signed  an  agreement  in  court  that  I  would  be  with  my  children  4  days  a  week 
starting  January  1 2,  1 994  with  increasing  time  that  would  wori<  into  equal  time  sharing  with 
them.  She  complied  with  this  order  until  she  disappeared  on  January  30,  1994.  On  Febnjary  4, 
1994  I  received  notice  that  she  was  in  Washington  State  and  that  she  rescinded  the  court  order 
in  Los  Angeles  as  of  January  13,  1994  which  she  filed  with  the  court  on  January  25,  1994.  This 
is  clearly  unclean  hands!  She  perpetrated  the  entire  charade  to  plan  her  move  back  to 
Washington.  We  had  a  hearing  in  Los  Angeles  on  February  15,  1994  for  custody.  That  hearing 
was  continued  until  March  2,  1994.  Heard  on  March  2,  1994  and  continued  until  June  13,  1994. 

My  ex-wife  filed  in  Washington  for  continuing  jurisdiction.  I  was  not  served  with  this  but 
received  notice  3  days  before  the  hearing  date  I  borrowed  more  money  and  hired  Dorothy 
Wiley  in  Pullman,  Washington  to  go  into  court  and  ask  for  a  continuance  so  that  I  could  prepare 
a  case.  On  March  1 1 ,  1994,  Judge  Friel  refused  a  continuance  saying  that  I  had  been  served 
with  ample  time  to  respond,  and  he  made  an  order  for  continuing  jurisdiction. 

During  this  time  I  was  not  able  to  contact  my  children  or  my  ex-wife.  Although  she  told  the 
court  that  she  was  in  Whitman  county,  Washington,  I  was  unable  to  locate  her  or  communicate 
with  her  or  my  children.  When  1  was  able  to  travel  to  Washington  and  spend  time  searching  for 
my  children,  1  found  my  ex-wife  and  children  living  in  a  home  purchased  by  my  ex-wife's  mother. 
Not  in  Whitman  county,  but  in  Asotin  county  about  40  miles  away. 

On  May  19,  1994  1  filed  a  motion  to  vacate  the  Washington  decree  as  being  invalid  per  the 
FPKPA  and  UCCJA.  On  May  20,  1994  I  filed  a  Motion  to  dismiss  a  Restraining  order  in 
Whitman  county  dated  May  5,  1993.  On  May  23,  1994,  in  Clart<ston,  Washington,  I  filed  a 
criminal  report  of  Custodial  Interference  in  the  Second  Degree  against  my  ex-wife,  and  at  the 
same  time,  unbeknownst  to  me,  my  ex-wife  filed  a  restraining  order  against  me.  On  May  24, 
1994  the  motion  to  dismiss  the  restraining  order  in  Whitman  county  was  heard  and  granted. 
Unbeknownst  to  me,  on  May  25,  1994,  my  ex-wife  applied  and  was  granted  AFDC,  food 
stamps,  and  medical  coverage.  On  May  27, 1994  my  motion  to  vacate  was  heard  and  denied. 

On  June  27,  1994  Judge  Wallis  Friel  recused  himself  from  the  case  and  assigned  a  District 
court  commissioner  to  hear  the  case.  As  of  August  8,  1994  Judge  Friel  has  not  entered  an 
order  from  the  motion  to  vacate,  which  1  will  appeal  once  that  order  Is  entered. 
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I  was  served  with  the  restraining  order  on  July  22,  1994  and  now  have  a  motion  for 
reconsideration  on  that  issue.  In  the  Interim  of  waiting  for  the  appeal  on  the  motion  to  vacate,  I 
filed  for  nKxlificatlon  of  child  support  since  my  ex-wife  was  granted  a  default  decree  which 
ordered  child  support  at  one  hundred  and  ten  percent  (110%)  of  my  net  monthly  Income.  That 
motion  was  set  for  July  27,  1 994  and  on  July  25, 1 994  I  was  Informed  that  my  ex-wlfe  was  on 
welfare  and  that  the  Attorney  General's  office  in  Washington  will  k>e  representing  my  wife  in  this 
matter. 

Here  is  a  mother  who  voluntarily  quit  her  teaching  position  In  Los  Angeles,  making 
approximately  $40,000.00  a  year  with  full  medical  &  dental  twnefits  to  cover  the  children, 
moved  to  Clarkston,  Washington  (which  is  deemed  the  welfare  capital  of  the  state),  and 
Is  now  on  welfare.  I  ask  that  you  take  a  look  at  her  mother's  home  that  was  purchase  in 
April  of  this  year  -  It's  a  $100,000.00  home.  (See  Exhibit  "A"  and  "B")  They  have  a  new 
Ford  Taurus,  new  swing  set,  and  new  bicycle  with  a  pull  along  cart  for  the  children.  (See 
Exhibit  "C")  Our  children  have  never  seen  a  hungry  moment  in  their  life,  nor  lacked 
clothing,  or  any  other  necessities  or  niceties  of  life.  My  ex-wife's  father  has  more  money 
than  some  memt>ers  of  congress.  My  ex-wife  owns  a  $130,000.00  home  in  Las  Vegas. 
(See  Exhibit  "D")  Is  this  the  type  of  candidate  that  the  welfare  system  Is  designed  to 
help?  I  think  not.  It  Is  clearly  the  abusive  use  of  the  system  that  allows  mothers  to  pit 
the  government  against  the  father  to  aid  her  In  keeping  the  father  away  from  his 
children?  This  Is  NOT  what  the  system  was  designed  to  do! 

My  only  crimes  are  that: 

(1)  I  don't  believe  In  divorce; 

(2)  I  t)elleve  my  children  deserve  two  parents  and  four  grandparents; 

(3)  I  want  to  be  a  parent  (not  a  visitor)  to  my  children;  and 

(4)  that  I  have  strlved  to  communicate  &  work  things  out  between  my  ex-wife,  so  that  both 
parents  could 

be  Involved  In  our  children's  lives. 

I  have  never  done  anything  to  harm  my  children  or  destroy  the  parent/child  relationship 
between  my  children  their  mother.  My  ex-wlfe  has  done  and  will  do  everything  she  can  to  harm 
my  children  and  their  relationship  with  their  father.  The  family  law  system  Is  a  punishment  In 
and  of  itself  and  I  have  been  convicted  and  barred  from  being  a  parent  to  my  children.  All 
without  being  heard  In  court!  My  ex-wlfe  has  been  given  free  reign  to  destroy  our  family.  My 
children  are  the  real  victims  of  this. 

As  I  have  stated  eariler,  the  legal  system  is  an  adversarial  one  and  the  states  tend  to  let  the 
judges  use  the  system  to  destroy  families  In  addition  to  dissolving  marriages.  I'm  sure  this  was 
not  their  intent,  but  from  all  the  studies  and  statistics  that  we  know.  It's  easy  to  see  that  It  has  not 
worked  to  strengthen  families  of  divorce. 

Most  nations  have  a  National  Family  Policy,  but  NOT  our  wonderful  country.  We  would  do 
well  to  study  those  countries  that  have  a  National  Family  Policy.  We  would  do  well  to  set  up 
family  law  whereby  judges  would  decree,  from  the  start,  a  temporary  order  of  shared  parenting, 
under  a  90  day  mediation  and  counseling  period,  with  the  Intent  that  the  parents  work  out  a  plan 
for  shared  parenting  In  that  time.  We  know  from  statistics  that  a  temporary  order  Is  turned  Into  a 
permanent  order  almost  always.  Such  an  order  would  show  the  parents  the  Nation's  and  court's 
Intent  from  the  beginning  -  that  the  children  should  have  two  Involved  parent  and  that  the  court 
Is  ordering  the  parents  to  work  out  a  plan  to  co-parent  their  children.  The  majority  of  people  and 
the  "lawyers"  would  be  calmed  by  such  an  order.  It  would  subdue  the  adversarial  nature  of  the 
divorce  court  and  be  In  the  "Best  interests  of  the  children." 

We  need  to  take  actions  that  show  families  the  Importance  of  children  and  that  they  deserve 
and  need  both  parents  to  help  them  grow  and  learn.  If  the  courts  and  lawyers  would  work  to 
only  dissolve  marriages  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  families  together  and  strengthen  them,  our 
nation  would  be  far  better  off.  I  just  hope  the  legal  profession  can  handle  anyone  meddling  Into 
their  43  billion  dollar  a  year  (and  growing)  family  law  business!  Who  Is  really  benefiting  from  an 
adversarial  system  of  divorce?  -  Certainly  not  our  children! 

As  a  United  States  Citizen  and  Vietnam  Veteran  I  ask  that  you  strongly  consider  passing 
laws  that  strengthen  our  families,  not  destroy  them  and  perpetuate  the  welfare  conditions  that 
exist  in  this  country.  I  am  not  alone.  With  6.6  million  children  of  the  18  million  children  of 
divorce  being  denied  the  participation  of  a  parent  in  their  lives,  this  is  a  problem  of  major 
importance  that  needs  to  be  considered  in  passing  laws. 
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Specifically  I  am  recommending  you  take  these  actions: 

(1)  Request  a  Congressional  Research  Service  Study  of  how  federal  policy  could  be 
amended  to  encourage  more  fathers  to  be  involved  with  children  in  cases  of  parental 
separation. 

(2)  Support  recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Child  and  Family  Welfare. 

(3)  Inquire  and  consider  all  recommendations  advanced  by  the  American  Father's  Coalition 
on  Family  Policy. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Respectfully  submitted, 


Robert  Sudar 
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EXHIBIT  'A' 
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EXHIBIT  'B' 
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EXHIBIT  'C 
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Mk  IIP.T.T,  I n't. 30 


EXHIBIT  "o" 

920    7    020    I    235 


1^     GRANT,  BARGAIN,  SALE  DEED 

THIS  INDENTURE  WITNESSETH:  That  DURABLE  HOMES.    INC.,    A  Nenvada  corporation 


FOR  A  VALUABLE  CONSIDERATION,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  hereby  Grant, 

Bargain,  Sell  and  Convey  to       ROBERT  SUDAR  AND  ANITA  ROCHE,   HUSBAND  AND  WIFE 

AS   COMMUNITY   PROPERTY   WITH   RIGHT  OF   SURVIVORSHIP 


all  that  real  property  situated  in  the 


-County  of - 


CLARK 


State  of  Nevada,  bounded  and  described  as  follows: 

Lot  THIRTY-SEVEN  (37)  in  Block  Three  (3)  of  DESERT  HORIZONS  NO.  1,  as 
shown  by  map  thereof  on  file  in  Book  49  of  Plats,  Page  95  and  as  amended  by 
those  Certificate  of  Amendments  recorded  July  2,  1991  in  book  910702  as  Docun 
No.  01091  and  recorded  October  10,  1991  in  Book  911010  as  Document  No.  00A51, 
all  in  the  Office  of  the  County  Recorder  of  Clark  County , Nevada. 


OT»"l^gt<CTx  09A-191-025 


SUBJECT  TO:  1.  Taxe»  for  the  fiscal  year 

2.  Convenanta,  conditions,  restrictions,  reservations,  rights-of-way  and  easements  of  record. 


Together  with  all  and  singular  the  tenements,  hereditaments  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  a 
Witneai MY hand ON this       iST  H.y  „t  JULY 


1  anywiae  appertaining. 
19. 


STATE  OF  NEVADA 
COUNTY  OF    CLARK 


On       JULY    1.    1992 


Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  personally  appea: 
James  H.    Cederqulst,    Secretary/ 

Treasurer 


penonally  known  to  me  (or  proved  to  me  on  the  basia  of 
•atisfactory  evidence)  to  be  the  person  whose  name  ie 
•nbachbed  to  this  inatnunent  and  ecknowledgedj^at  he 
(•he  or  they)  executed  it 


y**d 


(t^*'>*'>^«r''.^*'* 


5feoo*^«*<'<^*** 


r,.13S5      i 


ESCROW  NO: 

92-03-1651FTP 

MAIL  TAX  STATEMENTS  TO:    ROBERT    SUDAR   ETAL 


2214   FARMOUTH  CIRCLE 


N.    LAS  VEGAS,   NV.    89030 


CLARK  COUNTY,  NEVADA 
JOAN  L  SWIFT,  RECORDER 
RECORDED  ATREQUEST OF: 
NEVADA   TITLE   COMPANY 


°^-«2-^o4^if1iE 


JAE 


OFHCIAL  RECORDS 
BOOK        920702     i«ST         01235 
PEE:  5.00     "PTT  H 


no  mMTwo  (TO)  sre-tas 
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TESTIMOHTY 

COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

HEARING  ON  TIME  LIMITING  CASH  ASSISTANCE 

IN  PRESIDENT  CLINTON'S  WELFARE  REFORM  PROPOSAL 

AUGUST  16,  1994 

Submitted  by:   Kathleen  N.  Kelly 

United  Way  of  Chicago 
Government  Affairs  Associate 


As  pare  of  our  long  standing  investment  in  and  commicment  to 
effective  welfare  reform,  the  United  Way  of  Chicago  (UWC) 
appreciates  this  opportunity  to  share  our  perspectives  on  welfare 
reform  with  the  Subcommittee.   The  United  Way  of  Chicago  awards 
nearly  $50  million  each  year  in  charitable  dollars  to  local 
nonprofits  that  provide  a  wide  variety  of  human  services  to 
thousands  of  clients  in  need  --  with  the  overarching  goal  to 
assist  dependent  individuals  to  become  self-sufficient  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible.   Based  on  our  goal  of  promoting  self- 
sufficiency  in  individuals,  the  United  Way  of  Chicago  has  long 
played  a  prominent  role  in  welfare  reform  advocacy,  along  with 
program  planning  and  implementation  at  both  the  federal  and  state 
levels . 

The  United  Way  of  Chicago  Board  of  Directors  this  spring 
recommitted  its  support  for  effective  welfare  reform  by 
reaffirming  a  set  of  principles,  originally  adopted  in  1987, 
which  have  formed  the  basis  of  UWC s  welfare  reform  advocacy 
efforts.   (See  attached.)   These  principles  support  policies  and 
programs  designed  to  assist  AFDC  clients  to  enter  the  workforce 
and  achieve  economic  independence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
provide  an  adequate  level  of  income  support  to  those  unable  to  do 
so.   More  specifically,  the  principles  support  program  models 
that  provide  a  range  of  appropriate  education  and/or  training 
programs  to  clients  along  with  needed  supportive  services  -- 
including  child  care  and  transportation  --  and  social  services, 
such  as  mental  health  counseling  and  substance  abuse  treatment, 
as  needed.   The  major  goal  is  to  assist  the  clients  move  toward 
permanent  self-sufficiency  through  jobs  which  provide  long-term 
employment  with  adequate  benefits  at  a  living  wage. 

Since  1990,  when  the  Family  Support  Act  was  implemented  in 
Illinois,  our  experience  has  reaffirmed  much  of  what  we  already 
knew  about  what  it  takes  for  welfare- to -work  initiatives  to  be 
truly  effective.   We  have  also  become  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
multiple  obstacles  to  self-sufficiency  which  must  be  addressed  if 
we  are  successfully  to  move  clients  off  the  welfare  rolls  and 
onto  the  taxpayer  rolls,  while  at  the  same  time  assuring  a  safe 
and  healthy  environment  for  their  children. 

We  believe  that  effective  welfare  reform  can  only  occur  if  it  is 
grounded  in  the  realities  of  welfare  clients'  lives,  the  current 
job  market,  and  availability  of  appropriate  supportive  and  social 
services. 

Within  this  context,  we  urge  your  support  for  the  following  key 
issues  during  your  current  deliberations  on  the  President's 
Welfare  Reform  bill  "Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994"  (HR 
4605)  and  the  other  major  welfare  reform  proposals  that  have  been 
introduced. 

TIME  LIMITS  -  We  oppose  fixed  and  arbitrary  time  limits  on 
AFDC  eligibility.   Income  support,  education/training 
opportunities,  supportive  and  social  services  should  be 
available  to  welfare  clients  based  on  their  individual  needs 
and  capabilities  and  not  based  on  an  arbitrary  time  frame. 
Many  AFDC  fcunilies  would  be  able  to  become  self  sufficient 
in  less  than  a  two  year  time  period.   For  some,  however,  two 
years  would  not  be  enough  time  to  take  all  the  necessary 
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steps  to  become  economically  self  sufficient  because  of  the 
serious  obstacles  they  face.   These  obstacles  can  include: 
low  literacy  levels,  little/no  employment  history,  low  self 
esteem,  depression,  lack  of  a  high  school  diploma/GED 
certificate,  lack  of  employable  skills  along  with,  in  some 
cases,  mental  illness,  substance  abuse  and/or  domestic 
violence.  Still  others  may  not  ever  be  able  to  become  self 
sufficient  because  the  obstacles  they  face  are 
insurmountable.   These  persons  must  maintain  AFDC 
eligibility  as  a  safety  net. 

The  barriers  facing  many  AFDC  families  are  very  complex. 
These  families  should  be  supported  in  their  efforts  to  move 
off  welfare  --  but  within  time  frames  based  on  their 
individual  life  circumstances. 

We  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of  flexible  time  frsimes  for 
AFDC  benefits  and  other  supports  which  are  based  on 
individual  client  assessments  and  their  specific  mix  of  life 
circumstances,  skills,  and  needs. 

CHILD  CARE  -  We  oppose  any  welfare  reform  efforts  that  would 
not  assure  the  healthy  development  and  physical  safety  of 
children  in  AFDC  families.   We  therefore  urge  that 
subsidized  child  care  --  both  for  those  participating  in 
JOBS  programs  and  for  those  moving  into  the  paid  work 
force  --  continue  to  be  an  entitlement. 

We  further  recommend  the  extension  of  Transitional  Child 
Care  (TCC) .   The  current  12  month  limit  on  TCC  is  not  enough 
time  for  many  former  AFDC  clients  to  become  economically 
independent.   Currently  in  Illinois,  many  former  AFDC 
families  who  "fall  off  the  cliff"  after  12  months  of 
employment  are  being  forced  to  quit  their  paid  jobs  and 
return  to  welfare  because  they  cannot  afford  unsubsidized 
child  care. 

We  therefore  urge  the  extension  of  TCC  beyond  its  current  12 
month  limit  to  that  point  at  which  the  income  of  former  AFDC 
families  reaches  185%  of  the  federal  poverty  level. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES  -  Many  AFDC  clients  need  a  mix  of  social 
services  in  order  to  become  self-sufficient,  in  addition  to 
supportive  services,  such  as  child  care  and  transportation. 
Such  social  services  can  include  mental  health  counseling, 
substance  abuse  treatment,  and  domestic  violence 
intervention,  among  others.   Without  such  services,  some 
clients  will  not  be  able  to  focus  on  other  steps  they  must 
take  such  as  education/training  and  job  search  activities  in 
order  to  move  off  welfare.   The  realities  of  the  lives  of 
many  AFDC  clients  are  very  complex.   Their  needs  must  be 
addressed  in  a  holistic  and  comprehensive  way  if  welfare 
reform  is  to  be  successful.   Unfortunately,  another  reality 
is  that  serious  unmet  needs  continue  to  exist  in  social 
services,  as  evidenced  by  waiting  lists  often  several  months 
long  for  services.   In  Chicago,  for  example,  persons  seeking 
substance  abuse  treatment  must  sometimes  wait  up  to  8  months 
long  for  treatment. 

We  therefore  urge  that  funding  be  made  available  for 
expanded  social  services  --  including  mental  health 
counseling,  substance  abuse  treatment,  and  domestic  violence 
intervention  --  to  assure  the  availability  of  such  services 
to  AFDC  clients. 

TEEN  PARENTS  -  We  urge  that  teen  parents  receiving  AFDC  be 
given  comprehensive  supportive  services  to  assist  them  with 
their  many  needs  --  and  not  be  subject  to  punitive  measures 
such  as  income  assistance  sanctions.   We  consider  teen 
parents  as  a  particularly  vulnerable  group  within  the  AFDC 
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AFDC  population  at  large.   They  are  young,  poor,  usually 
unmarried,  often  without  strong  support  systems,  and  most 
likely  lacking  a  high  school  degree  and  employable  skills. 
At  the  same  time  they  must  grapple  with  the  enormous 
challenges  of  parenting  a  young  child  -  challenges  that  can 
be  overwhelming  even  to  older  and  more  financially  secure 
parents.   Their  needs  are  many  and  may  include  intensive 
counseling,  parenting  classes,  life  skills  training,  along 
with  income  assistance,  quality  child  care,  and,  in  some 
cases  involving  abusive  home  lives,  housing  assistance. 

We  therefore  urge  that  provision  of  such  comprehensive 
supports  and  services  be  included  in  any  welfare  reform 
package  passed.   We  further  urge  that  teen  parents  not  be 
subject  to  punitive  measures,  such  as  income  assistance 
sanctions,  as  such  measures  would  only  exacerbate  the 
struggles  they  face  and  would  ultimately  put  their  children 
at  further  risk  and  lead  to  greater  levels  of  hunger, 
homelessness ,  and  child  abuse. 

FINANCING  -  We  oppose  proposed  financing  mechanisms  that 
would  fund  welfare  reform  at  the  expense  of  other  programs 
serving  low- income  groups.   More  specifically,  we  oppose 
proposals  to  cap  Emergency  Assistance,  deny  AFDC,  Food  Stamp 
and  SSI  coverage  for  legal  immigrants,  and  deny  SSI  to 
persons  with  substance  abuse  problems.  Increasing  funding 
for  one  group  of  the  poor  by  cutting  benefits  to  other 
groups  of  poor  is  bad  public  policy.   If  such  proposals  are 
implemented,  the  effect  would  be  a  further  erosion  of 
overall  poverty  reduction  efforts.   Collectively,  groups  of 
persons  in  poverty  would  have  fewer  resources.   The  initial 
consequence  of  resource  reduction  would  be  further 
deterioration  of  the  fabric  of  poor  communities,  greater 
levels  of  hunger  and  homelessness,  and  greater 
disintegration  of  families.   These  initial  consequences 
would  then  produce  yet  higher  levels  of  domestic  violence, 
substance  abuse,  crime,  child  abuse,  etc.   Clearly,  if  such 
funding  proposals  were  implemented,  they  will  have  negative 
effects  of  far-reaching  proportions. 

We  therefore  urge  that  funding  mechanisms  be  found  to 
support  welfare  reform  which  do  not  rely  on  eliminating  or 
limiting  benefits  to  other  groups  of  persons  in  need. 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  restate  that  our  comments  are  based  on 
United  Way  of  Chicago's  welfare  principles  that  seek  holistic  and 
comprehensive  approaches  to  welfare  reform;  that  promote  the 
provision  of  the  necessary  income  assistance,  supportive  and 
social  services  to  individuals  to  help  them  become  self 
sufficient;  and  that  offer  a  safety  net  for  dependent  individuals 
until  and  unless  they  are  able  to  become  economically  self 
sufficient.  If  we  do  welfare  reform  in  the  right  way,  the 
positive  way,  we  are  convinced  that  many  other  social  and 
economic  problems  facing  society  will  also  be  addressed. 
Finally,  positive  welfare  reform  is  also  cost  effective  in  the 
long  term.   It  will  result  in  reduced  welfare  costs,  increased 
tax  revenues,  and  stronger  healthier  families  and  communities. 
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Attachment 


UITITED  WAY  OF  CHICAGO 
WELFARE  REFORM  PRINCIPLES 


The  Unired  Way  of  ChL::ago  endorses  bipartisan  efforts  co  reiorrr. 
the  current  welfare  system  by  supporting  legislation,  polities 
ana  programs  which  assist  individuals  on  public  assistance  tc 
become  economically  self-sufficient  and  to  provide  adequate 
income  supports  to  t.-.ose  unable  to  do  so.   Major  objectives  of 
comprehensive  and  effective  welfare  reform  programs  should 
include  the  following: 

Expand  public/private  partnerships  to  assist 
individuals  co  overcome  barriers  to  self-sufficiency. 

Provide  public  aid  benefits  at  levels  Chat  assure 
families  an  adeoruate  scandard  of  living  uncil  and 
unless  they  are  able  to  achieve  economic  independence. 

Provide  transitional  support  services  co  those  r.oving 
off  welfare  including  child  care  and  health  cars 
coverage . 

Provide  social  services  as  needed  by  welfare  clients  to 
become  self-sufficient  such  as  counseling,  substance 
aJause  treatment,  parenting  and  life  skills  craining. 

Provide  flexible  and  high  qualicy  job  craining  and 
education  programs  individualized  to  clients'  needs. 

Assure  appropriate  government  funding  to  support  these 
needed  programs  and  support  services. 

The  United  Way  of  Chicago  supporcs  comprehensive  welfare  reform 
policies  which  address  che  holiscic  needs  of  cliencs  and  which 
link  supportive  ser\'ices;  social  services;  education  and 
training;  and  job  creation  ef fores  --  wich  the  goal  to  enable 
welfare  clients  to  obtain  permanent  jobs  that  pay  a  living  wage. 

The  United  Way  of  Chicago  supports  the  goal  of  meecing  both  the 
physical  and  developmental  needs  of  children  in  AFDC  families  as 
an  integral  pare  of  welfare  reform  program  design  and 
implemencacion . 

The  Uniced  Way  of  Chicago  opposes  any  fixed  and  arbicrary  set  of 
time  limits  on  AFDC  income  assiscance  given  che  wide  differences 
in  clients'  needs  and  the  time  they  need  to  overcome  individual 
barriers  and  achieve  self-sufficiency. 

The  United  Way  of  Chicago  opposes  punitive  approaches  to  welfare 
reform  which  would  deny  public  aid  recipients  and  their  children 
income  assistance  and  other  supports  they  need  to  move  toward 
self-sufficiency. 

Adopzed   ar  zr.e   Umzed  Way  cf   Chicago  Boazd  zt  Directors'   meeting,  11/13/87 , 
and  amended   on  5/11/93   and  4/20/94. 
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UNITED  WE  STAND  AMERICA  OF  WASHINGTON  STATE 

8TH  CONaRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 

RENTON  CHAPTER  ISSUES  TEAM 

Sandra  Baxter  and  Nettie  Brophy 

Co-chairmen 

TESTIMONY  OP  CHSA  RENTON  CHAPTER  ISSUE  TEAM  TO  HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

COMMITTEE,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES  HEARING  ON  PRESIDENT 

CLINTON'S  WELFARE  REFORM  BILL  (H.R.  4605) 

United  W«  Stand  America  (UWSA)  is  a  national  non-profit  eduoational 
organization.  The  nembersbip  is  ceaprised  of  citizens  who  are 
dedicated  and  coaaitted  to  exercising  our  constitutional  right  and 
responsibility  to  participate  in  our  governnent.  Our  State  and 
District  Teams  and  Chapters  research  various  federal,  state  and  local 
government  policy  and  issues.  We  then  report  our  findings  to  our 
membership,  the  general  public  and  one  elected  representatives.  UWSA 
is  deeply  concerned  with  runaway  federal  spending,  duplication  of 
programs  and  accovmtability  of  expenditures. 

The  UWSA  Renton  Chapter  Issue  Team  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
provide  input  into  the  Subcommittee  hearings  on  the  subject  of  welfare 
reform.  Sp<3cifically,  by  reducing  the  benefits  paid  to  foreign 
nationals  and  redirecting  these  funds  to  improving  the  quality  of  life 
and  opportunities  to  U.S.  citizens. 

In  our  testimony  we  define  to  "foreign  nationals"  as  "Anyone  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  This  includes  legal  immigrant,  refugee,  political  asylee, 
temporary  protective,  illegal  aliens,  ate." 

The  UWSA  Renton  Chapter  Issue  Team  has  researched  the  cost  of  entitle- 
ment programs  paid  to  foreign  nationals  at  both  the  national  and  state 
levels.  We  found  that  foreign  nationals  constitute  a  large  percentage 
of  the  recipients  of  entitlement  proi^rams  which  are  paid  for  by  U.S. 
tax  dollars  without  the  knowledge  nor  consent  of  the  American  people. 
We  believe  that  those  funds  should  be  allocated  for  the  benefit  of 
U.S.  Citizens. 

I 
We  are  oonmenting  on  H.R.  4605. 

Tightening  Sponsorship  for  Non-Citizens; 

"Any  immigrant  whose  sponsor  is  receiving  SSI  or  AFDC  benefits  would 
be  exempt  from  sponsor- to-alien  deeding  under  SSI,  AFDC  and  food 
stamps." 

We  question  a  policy  that  allows  a  person  to  sponsor  a  foreign 
national  into  this  country  when  tiiat  sponsor  is  not  financially 
solvent.  We  suggest  that  if  the  sponscr  cannot  or  will  net  honor  his 
sponsorship  and  the  immigrant  cannot  support  himself,  the  immigrant 
should  be  returned  to  his  country  of  origin  and  not  become  a  public 
charge.   This  would  enforce  current  U.S.  conditions  of  sponsorship. 

We  do  not  support  a  policy  that  a  sponsor  who  is  receiving  SSI  or  AFDC 
benefits  can  be  eligible  to  sponsor  oi:hsr  foreign  nationals. 

Eligibility  criteria  for  Non-Citizens ! 

We  find  no  justification  for  any  difference  in  eligibility  require- 
ments under  the  various  federal  entitlement  programs  for  different 
categories  of  non-citizens.  There  are  no  special  categories  of  U.S. 
citizenship  under  our  Constitution.  One  is  either  a  citizen  or  a 
foreign  national. 

We  applaud  consistent  eligibility  criteria  for  all  federal  programs 
for  ^ioh  a  foreign  national  can  currently  apply  and  would  propose  the 
establishment  of  identical  eligibility  criteria  for  all  federally- 
funded  programs  for  foreign  nationals. 
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Foreign  nationals  be  renoved  from  all  federal  assistance  prograns  and 
all  funding  for  foreign  nationals  should  bave  one  funding  and  dls- 
bursenent  department  or  agency.  FOREIGN  NATIONAL  ASSISTANCE.  This 
assistance  should  not  be  merged  with  and/or  hidden  within  any  other 
welfare  agencies  that  are  meant  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  U.S. 
Citizens.  This  assistance  should  be  funded  100%  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  not  mandated  to  the  States  who  bave  no  ability  or 
authority  to  accept  or  deny  entry  of  said  foreign  nationals. 

By  separating  foreign  national  assistance  from  all  other  agencies, 
eligibility  verification  through  the  Immigration  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice (INS)  would  be  more  effective.  By  separating  foreign  national 
assistance  from  all  other  agencies,  a  true  and  honest  accounting  of 
expenditures  for  foreign  nationals  would  be  available  to  the  Congress 
and  the  American  tax  payer. 

Because  "legal"  immigrant  foreign  nationals  are  assumed  to  be  self 
sufficient  upon  entry  or  to  have  a  responsible  person  or  entity  to 
sponsor  them  for  five  years,  they  should  be  ineligible  for  anv  federal 
benefits. 

A  foreign  national  wishing  to  live  and  work  in  the  United  States 
should  provide  for  their  own  medical  and  basic  needs  as  do  most  U.S. 
Citizens.  The  sponsor  of  such  foreign  nationals  would  be  responsible 
for  these  medical  and  basic  needs  if  the  foreign  national  was  unable 
to  provide  these  needs  for  himself.  The  U.S.  Government  should  not 
have  the  authority  to  be  a  sponsor  of  foreign  nationals. 

Because  foreign  nationals  who  enter  the  sovereign  country  of  the 
United  States  illegally  bave  broken  the  laws  of  our  country  upon  entry 
and  therefore  should  be  inellcfible  for  federal  benefits  and  immedi- 
ately returned  to  their  country  of  origin. 

Because  foreign  nationals  request  Refugee  Status  or  Political  Asylum 
etc.  (even  though  they  too  bave  entered  our  country  illegally)  and  are 
granted  permission  to  remain  in  our  country  for  a  period  of  time,  the 
assistance  provided  these  foreign  nationals  should  come  from  the 
FOREIGN  NATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  DBPAKTMENT/AGENCY  (as  we  have  recommended 
the  establishment  of  this  department/agency  above) .  This  should 
include  all  forms  of  assistance  to  foreign  nationals,  including  but 
not  limited  to  educational,  medical,  job  training,  food  stamps  etc. 
etc.       ' 

Our  research  has  exposed  massive  abuse  and  fraud  in  all  levels  of 
federal,  state  and  local  agencies  by  foreign  nationals.  "Dollars  t 
Sense",  May  1994  issue,  states  "The  word  is  out  worldwide  that  the 
U.S.  social  service  system  invite  exploitation." 

Fake  U.S.  green  cards  are  sold  openly  in  the  streets  of  Haiti,  Manuals 
on  bow  to  manipulate  U.S.  benefit  programs,  sold  in  China  iu>d  other 
Asian  countries,  turn  up  in  the  hands  of  boat  refugees.  Fake  drivers 
licenses  and  phony  Social  Security  are  for  sale  on  the  streets  of  San 
Diego  California  was  exposed  recently  on  60  Minutes  TV  show.  Posses- 
sion of  these  fake  documents  are  enough  to  qualify  illegal  foreign 
nationals  in  most  states  for  unemployment,  disability.  Food  Stamps, 
Hotising  subsidies  and  dozens  of  other  assistance  programs. 

Compounding  the  problem  is  a  lack  of  cooperation  among  federal,  state 
and  local  agencies,  which  rarely  (or  refuse)  to  exchange  information 
on  fraud  schemes  or  data  that  would  help  identify  tbe  cheaters  and 
thereby  contribute  and/ or  conceal  tbe  fraud  and  abuse. 

Our  government  has  obligated  the  American  tax  payer  to  pay  medical 
benefits  for  most  foreign  nationals.  In  the  past,  U.S.  immigration 
laws  screened  out  people  with  serious  infectious  diseases  such  as 
Tuberculosis  (TB)  and  Aids.  Failure  to  enforce  these  procedures  have 
resulted  in  a  reported  27,000  new  cases  of  TB  in  1992,  a  20%  increase 
since  1985.  Tbe  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  study  states  that  71% 
of  all  new  TB  cases  in  1993  and  86%  of  all  childhood  cases  occurred  in 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  One  contagious  person  will  Infeot  an 
average  of  12  or  more  people  a  year. 

Washington  state  alone  reported  a  48%  Increase  in  TB.  TB  cases  occur- 
ring iBore  frequently  in  people  arriving  from  countries  with  high  rates 
of  TB.  It  appears  that  in  1993  more  than  50%  of  TB  oases  will  occur 
in  the  Foreign  bom  -  A  figure  well  alaove  the  national  average. 
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Of  the  6  million  disabled  and  elderly  reoipients  or  SSI,  601,000  are 
not  citizens.  Costing  the  Aneriaan  tax  payer  in  excess  of  3  billion 
dollars  annually. 

Additional  funding  for  prograns  for  American  citizens  would  be  avail- 
able by  deporting  foreign  nationals  who  have  committed  felonies 
Immediately  upon  their  release  from  prison.  In  1993,  27.10%  of  all 
federal  prisoners  were  non-citizen  at  a  cost  of  $294,799,334  annually. 

As  of  April  1994,  an  estimated  2,043  (19.20%)  Washington  State 
prisoners  were  foreign  born  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  State  of  46  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Wew  Rules  Reoardlna  SSI  Benefits  for  Drug  and  Alcohol  Addicted 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  H.R.  4277,  which  would  impose  new  rules 
regarding  benefits  for  drug  addicts  and  alcoholics  under  SSI  and  SSDI 
programs,  our  opinion  is  "no  cash  payments'*  should  be  made  to  these 
individuals  at  all. 

These  funds  should  be  spent  for  qualified  In-bouse  rehabilitation 
centers  that  would  be  available  to  those  who  have  a  desire  to  rehabil- 
itate. Benefits  in  the  form  of  cash  payments  in  any  amount  contribute 
to  the  problem  not  the  solution. 

Needless  to  say,  retroactive  lump  sum  payments  for  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  are  inappropriate  in  all  oases.  The  horrible  outcome  of  this 
policy  has  been  exposed  most  recently  on  the  "60  Minutes"  television 
program. 

current  SSI  program  policies  for  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  have  proven 
ineffective.  Strict  In-house  treatment  centers  are  the  only  practical 
program.  After  In-house  treatment  AA  and  other  community  supported 
organizations  are  available  to  those  who  are  serious  about  rehabilita- 
tion at  no  charge  to  the  person,  the  state  or  the  federal  government. 

Hold  constant  the  Portion  of  Food  Stamp  Overpayment  Recoveries  that 
States  Mav  Retains 

Currently  "states  are  permitted  to  )ceep  some  portion  of  the  100% 
Federal  Fooh  Stamp  recoveries  as  an  incentive  payment  for  pursuing 
program  violations".  This  is  ridiculous!  It  is  the  State's  job  and 
responsibility  to  administer  public  assistance  programs,  including 
Pood  Stamps.  If  an  overpayment  was  made  in  the  first  place,  the  state 
allowed  it  to  be  made  and  why  should  they  be  rewarded  for  simply 
making  the  correction. 

This  is  silly  putty!   states  should  keep  zero  of  any  recovered  funds. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


<C/h^i>sia^*^ /Oa^li^ 


-'^'^^andra  Baxter  NQttie  Brophy/ 

14437  W.  Lake  Kathleen  Drive  SB  11625  S.E.  165rd  Street 

Renton,  WA  98059  Renton,  WA  98058 

(206)  271-0827  (206)  271-4647 
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Testimony  by  the  Honorable  Jolene  Unsoeld 

before  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

July  27, 1994 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  pleased  to  be  invited  to  testify  today  on  the  general  topic  of 
welfare  reform  and  more  specifically,  in  support  of  Mrs.  Mink's  Job  Stan  for  America  Act.  I'd 
also  like  to  note  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  supporters  of  Mrs.  Woolsey 's  welfare  reform  bill,  and 
I'm  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Matsui  has  incorporated  so  many  of  her  ideas  in  his  welfare  refomi 
legislation.  I  will  focus  my  comments  today  on  the  role  of  teen  pregnancy  prevention  in  welfare 
refonn. 

Many  of  the  welfare  reform  prqwsals  we've  heard  about  in  Congress,  including  the 
administration's  proposal,  contain  a  ma^or  focus  on  curbing  teenage  pregnancy.  Although  it  is  tnie 
that  becoming  a  mother  at  a  young  age  is  clearly  a  major  risk  factor  for  poverty  -  and  therefore 
eligibility  for  AFDC  benefits  -  we  must  also  recognize  that  the  vast  majority  of  women  who  are 
currently  receiving  AFDC  benefits  are  not  teen  mothers.  In  other  won^s,  this  is  not  the  root  of  the 
welfare  reform  problem.  It's  just  not  as  simple  as  it  looks. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  should  not  be  discouraging  teen  pregnancies.  In  my 
home  state  of  Washington,  pregnancy  becomes  a  fact  of  life  for  1  out  of  every  1 3  teenagers  each 
year.  When  these  young  women  get  pregnant,  they  all  too  often  end  up  dropping  out  of  school. 
In  fact,  nationwide  nearly  half  of  all  female  high  school  dropouts  are  pregnant  teens  or  teen 
mothers. 

The  research  evidence  shows  that  the  economic  consequences  of  becoming  a  teen  mother  - 
and  dropping  out  of  school  -  are  devastating  not  only  for  the  mothers  themselves,  but  for  society 
as  a  whole.  We  know  that  over  half  of  the  women  who  are  currently  receiving  welfare  benefits 
first  became  mothers  as  teenagers.  Just  as  important,  however,  are  the  studies  that  show  that  teen 
mothers  who  complete  high  school  are  less  likely  to  rely  on  welfare  to  support  their  families. 

Gearly,  then,  the  problem  of  teen  pregnancy  is  one  with  many  roots  and  multiple 
consequences.  To  attempt  to  address  this  problem  in  a  simplistic,  punitive  way  --  as  I  believe 
many  of  the  current  legislative  proposals  do  -  within  the  context  of  welfare  reform  ignores  these 
complex  roots  and  consequences. 

To  be  honest,  I'm  not  sure  how  we  best  deal  with  this  problem.  There  are  many,  many 
alternatives  that  I  believe  we  should  consider  beyond  just  limiting  welffje  to  two  years.  For 
example,  we  might  consider  cash  payments  to  teen  mothers  who  refrain  from  having  additional 
children.  We  must  also  consider  allowing  abortion  counseling  to  take  place  for  pregnant 
adolescents.  We  should  certainly  expand  our  support  for  programs  designed  to  keep  pregnant  and 
parenting  teens  from  dropping  out  of  school,  for  this  will  save  us  money  in  the  long  run. 

What  I  do  know  is  that  we  need  to  carefiillv  consider  this  problem  and  avoid  the  temptation 
to  rely  on  simplistic  solutions.  We  need  to  prevent  teen  pregnancies  from  happening  in  the  first 
place.  But  for  those  teenagers  who  do  become  parents,  we  need  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
support  them  and  their  young  children.  That's  why  I  am  cosponsoring  Mrs.  Mink's  bill.  After  so 
many  welfare  reform  proposals  that  seem  designed  to  punish  low-income  famiUes,  we  finally  have 
one  that  is  designed  to  support  self-sufficiency  for  these  families. 

In  conclusion,  we  know  all  too  well  that  teen  pregnancy  is  a  complex  problem  with  many, 
many  facets.  We  need  to  consider  pregnancy  prevention,  dropout  prevention,  the  provision  of 
adequate  child  care,  and  support  for  those  teens  who  do  become  parents.  If  we  don't,  we  will  as  a 
society  pay  dearly  in  the  long  nm. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today. 
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The  Honorable  Harold  E.  Ford,  Chairman 

Subcomnittee  on  Himan  Resources,  Ccmnlttee  on  Ways  and  Means 

US  House  of  Representatives 

From:  Jean  Colman,  Director 

Welfare  Rights  Organizing  Coalition 

Re:  The  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994  (HR  4605) 

August  19,  199A 

Welfare  Rights  Organizing  Coalition  (UROC)  is  an  organization  of  women 
and  men  who  receive  public  assistance  in  Seattle,  WA.  Most  of  our 
meni)ers  are  single  female  heads  of  households,  v^  receive  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children.  UROC  has  a  nimber  of  concerns  about 
the  President's  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  and  how  they  would  impact 
low  income  families. 

Welfare  reform  can  be  done  with  either  the  goal  of  reducing  poverty 
among  low  income  children  and  families  or  simply  reducing  the  welfare 
rolls.  These  goals  are  mutually  exclusive  and  require  different 
approaches.  The  Work  and  Responsibllty  Act  abandons  the  idea  of 
reducing  poverty  for  the  goal  of  simply  reducing  the  welfare  rolls.  If 
this  goal  is  successful,  more  children  and  families  will  be  poor,  with 
no  opportunity  of  improving  their  situations. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  President's  bill  feeds  into  the  stereotypes  and 
myths  that  surround  families  that  receive  public  assistance.  Most 
parents  take  their  job  as  nurturer  and  breadwinner  seriously.  They 
want  to  be  employed  outside  the  home,  but  recognize  that  there  is  no 
other  adult  who  can  care  for  or  supervise  their  children.  Because  n»st 
have  minimal  skills  and  education,  the  jobs  they  can  obtain  pay  minimun 
wage  and  often  do  not  cover  their  costs  of  living,  such  as  housing, 
transportation  and  child  care. 

HR  4605  does  not  address  the  reasons  v^y  wcnen  turn  to  public  assistance 
in  the  first  place.  Most  parents  turn  to  AFDC  because  they  need  the 
assistance  to  feed,  house  and  clothe  their  children.  Many  have  left  an 
abusive  home.  Others  were  abandoned  by  their  husbands  or  boyfirends. 
Still  others  chose  not  to  terminate  an  unplanned  pregnancy.  The  welfare 
system  is  difficult  and  challenging  enough  without  placing  more 
restrictions  on  already  overburdaied  parents. 

WRDC  has  concerns  about  the  following  provisions: 

TWO  YEAR  Lire  TIME  TIME  UMITS 

Limiting  public  assistance  to  two  years  over  an  entire  lifetime  is  mean. 
No  other  govemoent  assistance,  entitlement  or  non-entitlement  is 
limited  to  two  years.  Why  are  poor  people  so  targeted?  When  a  parent 
turns  to  AFDC,  she  is  in  crisis,  she  needs  time  to  settle  her  family, 
take  stock  of  her  options  and  plan  her  and  her  family's  future.  The  two 
year  limit  would  not  allow  this  adjustment.  What's  worse,  a  parent 
fleeing  a  domestic  violence  situation  might  decide  that  her  only  option 
is  to  return  to  her  abuser.  Domestic  violence  experts  maintain  that 
without  treatment,  one  or  both  parents  die. 

The  two  year  lifetime  limit  would  preclude  many  parents  from  obtaining 
the  training  and  education  they  need  In  order  to  compete  for  jobs  that 
would  pay  them  enough  to  support  their  families.  We've  learned  that 
many  AFDC  parents  do  not  have  a  high  school  diploma.  Or,  If  they  do, 
they  are  in  need  of  remedial  education.  We  also  know  that  for  women, 
especially  women  of  color,  education  and  training  is  essential  for  then 
to  find  employment  above  minimim  wage. 

The  two  year  lifetime  limit  would  require  a  massive  tracking  system. 
Wouldn't  that  money  be  better  spent  on  other  resources  and  services? 

WORK  PROGRAM 

After  the  two  years,  those  parents  who  cannot  find  isisubsldlzed 
employment  are  to  enter  a  state  run  WORK  E>rogram.  This  seems  to  be  an 
expensive,  innecessary  program.  Our  state  could  not  afford  it. 
Creating  this  program  would  take  away  resources  that  could  be  better 
used  in  subsidzed  child  care,  enhanced  education  and  training  assistance 
and  job  development  and  job  placement  programs.  Prohibiting  WORK 
participants  from  collecting  the  Earned  Income  Credit  discriminates 
against  a  entire  group  of  workers  and  sets  them  apart  from  their 
co-workers . 
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FAMILY  CAP 

Over  80%  of  AFDC  families  have  one  or  two  children,  which  they  had  when 
they  were  in  a  coiiinitted  relationship.  Yes,  some  parents  on  AFDC  have 
children  while  on  the  rolls.  They  are  bom  because  contraception  fails 
or  the  woman  is  in  a  realtionship  that  she  thought  would  lead  to 
marriage.  The  child  exclusion  provision  again  feeds  into  stereotypes 
and  will  hurt  the  children. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  ISSUES 

Most  parents  want  to  cooperate  with  the  child  support  offices.  The  main 
reason  for  not  cooperating  is  because  the  absent  parent  is  abusive  or 
contact  could  hurt  the  child.  Prohibiting  receipt  of  assistance  until 
paternity  is  established  will  hurt  children  and  could  lead  to  harm  for 
both  the  parent  and  child.  This  is  an  unnecessary  provision.  Parents 
continually  complain  how  the  office  of  child  support  cannot  find  the 
absent  parent  even  irfiai  they  give  them  all  the  necessary  information. 

HR  4605  proposes  to  move  the  establishment  of  good  cause  for  child 
support  cooperation  from  the  welfare  side  to  the  child  support  side. 
Most  child  support  workers  are  collection  officers  who  may  not  have  the 
well  being  of  the  family  in  mind  when  reviewing  good  cause.  Welfare 
workers  have  some  social  work  training  and  can  make  the  determination 
bcised  on  v*iat  is  best  for  the  child.  This  change  would  be  decremental 
to  the  family. 

TEEN  PREGNANCY 

Teen  pregnancy  is  an  education  problem,  a  rape  and  incest  problem,  a 
problem  with  seeing  a  future,  a  problem  of  economic  independence.  The 
reason  so  many  teens  turn  to  public  assistance  is  because  their  parents 
throw  them  out  of  the  home,  a  man  irfKm  the  teen  knows  has  raped  her,  or 
her  boyfriend  abandons  her.  Yes,  teen  pregnancy  is  a  problem,  but  it  is 
not  a  welfare  problem.  We  need  to  create  programs  and  policies  that 
encourage  teens   to  complete  their  education,  that  explores  sexuality  and 
contraception  and  expands  economic  opportunities  for  young  women  and 
men. 

FINANCING 

Two  areas  of  potential  financing  are  capping  the  aiergency  assistance 
programs  and  changing  the  rules  regarding  legal  innigrants.  Both 
methods  simply  shift  the  burden  from  one  group  of  low  income  people  to 
another.  Capping  the  emergency  assistance  programs  means  that  fewer 
families  will  have  access  to  this  source  of  funds  in  a  time  of  crisis. 
Expanding  the  sponsor  deeming  and  restricting  programs  to  legal 
iinnigrants  hurts  another  group  of  low  income  families.  These  are  not 
good  sources  and  again  hurts  children  and  families. 

REAL  WELFARE  REFORM 

The  ADC  program  was  created  to  allow  some  women  to  stay  home  with  their 
children.  We  didn't  see  welfare  to  work  requirements  or  a  move  to  end 
welfare  until  the  1960's,  v*ien  the  rolls  finally  expanded  to  include  all 
families  v*>o  met  the  eligiblity  guidelines.  The  expectations  for  the 
program  have  changed,  but  the  capacity  of  the  AFDC  program  itself  has 
not.  Instead,  we  blame  poor  wcmen  for  leaving  their  husbands,  for 
having  children  out  of  wedlock,  for  taking  their  job  as  parents 
seriously. 

I  urge  the  Conmittee  to  look  at  welfare  reform  in  a  way  that  strengthens 
families  and  gives  government  the  role  of  assisting  parents  support 
their  families.  This  would  mean: 

—  expanding  employment  child  care  and  ensuring  universal  health 
care. 

—  helping  communities  and  schools  create  a  system  of  after  school 
activities  so  that  older  children  are  also  supervised. 

—  raising  the  minimun  wage. 

—  creating  a  stimulus  package  that  creates  jobs  that  will  pay 
wages  that  can  support  families. 

—  enabling  parents  to  take  training  so  they  can  compete  for  these 
jobs. 

Unless  these  kinds  of  activities  are  addressed,  the  welfare  system  will 
just  plod  along.  We  will  continue  to  blame  poor  parents  for  being  poor. 
Those  that  do  leave  will  do  so  in  spite  of,  not  because  of  the  system. 

No  girl  grows  up  to  be  on  welfare.  Girls  plan  to  get  married,  have 
children,  have  a  career.  Conditions  and  circunstances  change.  If  we 
reduce  the  need  for  public  assistance,  we  can  go  a  long  way  to  reducing 
poverty  among  children  and  families. 
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TEEN  PREGNANCY,  WELFARE,  AND  POVERTY 

MYTHS  V.  FACTS 

Teen  pregnancy  has  often  been  wrongly  blamed  for  the  increase  in  out  of  wedlock  births,  welfare 
dependency,  and  women 's  poverty.  It  is  important  to  seek  to  prevent  adolescent  parenting  and 
respond  effectively  to  the  needs  of  teen  parents  and  their  children.  In  the  context  of  welfare 
reform,  however,  the  data  does  not  support  the  attention  directed  to  this  problem.  The  problems 
faced  by  teen  mothers,  and  the  barriers  to  leaving  welfare  and  gaining  economic  independence 
are  the  problems  faced  by  single  mothers  of  any  age,  including  low  wages,  the  lack  of  jobs,  child 
care,  health  care  benefits,  housing,  and  child  support  enforcement.  To  focus  too  heavily  on  teen 
parerus,  and  to  base  program  decisions  on  false  assumptions,  may  harm  teen  paretus  while 
neglecting  the  needs  of  the  broader  welfare  population. 

MYTH:   There  is  an  epidemic  of  teen  pregnancy  in  the  United  States. 
FACT:   Teen  births  are  dropping. 

In  1970  teenage  women  had  656,000  babies,  and  in  1990  that  number  dropped  to  533,000. 
Birth  rates  have  also  dropped;  the  number  of  births  per  1000  women  15-19  years  old  fell  from 
68.3  in  1970  to  59.9  in  1990,  and  for  those  under  15  it  was  essentially  unchanged  (1.2  in  1970, 
1.4  in  1990).  In  1970,  one  out  of  six  mothers  was  a  teenager;  in  1990,  only  one  out  of  eight 
mothers  is  a  teenager. 

'Vital  Statistics-Births  and  Birth  Rates  1970-90, '  Statistical  Abstraa  of  the  United  States.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  1993,  page  74. 

MYTH:   There  is  an  epidemic  of  out-of-wedlock  teen  births. 

FACT:  While  out-of-wedlock  teen  births  have  increased,  out-of  wedlock  births  to  women 

in  their  twenties  have  increased  much  faster. 

While  the  number  of  out-of-wedlock  births  to  teens  increased  by  150%  between  1970  and 
1990,  among  unmarried  women  20-24  years  old,  the  number  tripled,  while  among  those  25-29 
years  old,  the  number  increased  almost  six  times.  As  a  result,  teen  births  have  dropped  from 
half  of  all  out-of-wedlock  births  in  1970  to  just  30%  of  out-of-wedlock  births  in  1990. 

'Vital  Statistics-Births  and  Birth  Rates  1970-90, '  Statistical  Abstraa  of  the  United  States.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  1993,  page  78. 

MYTH:  Most  teen  mothers  are  heading  households  alone. 

FACT:  The  number  of  households  headed  by  teen  mothers  alone  has  decreased  since  1979, 

and  most  teen  mothers  live  with  relatives. 

In  1979,  15  to  19  year  old  women  with  children  headed  only  3.9%  of  poor  women- 
maintained  households,  and  in  1990  the  number  dropped  to  2.9%.  In  fact,  4  out  of  5  single 
mothers  live  with  relatives,  usually  parents,  not  by  themselves.  Due  to  cuts  in  public  assistance 
benefits,  wage  stagnation,  and  increased  rents,  a  teen  mom  can  rarely  afford  to  live  on  her  own, 
even  when  living  alone  would  be  the  best  thing  for  her  and  her  children. 

'Trends  of  Demographic  Characteristics  and  Income  Composition  of  Female-Headed  Families  with  Children, 
1979,  1989.  1990. "  Overview  of  Entitlement  Program.  Houjse  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  1992  Green  Book. 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington  DC.  1992.  p.  1162. 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women,  Inc. 

A  nonprofit  tax.«iempl  Women's  Employment  Organization 
132S  G  Street  N.W.,  Lower  Level.  Washington,  O.C.  20005-3104    (202)  638-3143 
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MYTH:  Most  teen  mothers  are  African  American,  as  are  the  majority  of  unmarried  mothers. 
FACT:    The  n^jority  of  both  teen  mothers  and  unmarried  mothers  are  white,  and  that 
proportion  is  increasing. 

In  1990,  two-thirds  of  teens  giving  birth  were  white;  Hispanics,  who  may  be  of  any  race, 
account  for  an  increasing  percentage  of  teen  births,  going  from  12.9%  in  1985  to  18.8%  in 
1990.  Likewise,  only  41%  of  births  to  unmarried  women  were  to  African  American  women, 
which  reflects  a  steady  decrease  since  1970,  at  which  time  54%  of  out-of-wedlock  births  were 
to  African  American  women. 

'Charaaeristics  ofAFDC  Recipients, '  Overview  of  Entitlement  Programs.  House  Ways  and  Means  Conamnee 
Report.  1993  Green  book.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington  DC,  1990,  pp.  696  and  706.  'Vital 
Statistics-Births  to  Unmarried  Women,  1970-90. '  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  1993,  page  74,  77,  78. 

MYTH:   Teen  mothers  inevitably  end  up  on  welfare. 

FACT:  Only  30%  of  teen  mothers  go  on  welfare  within  three  years  of  the  birth  of  their 
children,  compared  to  20%  of  all  women  who  become  single  mothers  (through  divorce, 
widowhood,  etc.) 

Although  27%  of  teen  mothers  go  on  welfare  within  the  first  year  after  the  birth  of  their 
child,  and  30%  by  the  child's  fourth  birthday,  the  proportion  of  all  women  who  go  on  welfare 
within  two  years  of  becoming  a  single  mother  is  20%~not  a  large  difference.  Even  among  teens 
unmarried  at  the  time  of  birth,  only  50%  go  on  welfare  within  three  years. 

'Dynamics  of  AFDC  Recipients,'  Overview  of  Entitlement  Programs.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Ret>ort.  1990  Green  Book.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  DC,  1990,  p.603;  N.  Mudrick,  The 
Use  ofAFDC  by  Previously  High-  and  Low-Income  Households, '  Social  Service  Review  52  (1978),  p.  111. 

MYTH:  Most  welfare  recipients  are  very  young  teen  mothers. 

FACT:    Few  welfare  recipients  are  teen  mothers  and  those  that  are,  are  older  teens. 

Of  4,375,000  welfare  households,  only  354,375  are  headed  by  teen  mothers,  or  8.1%.  Over 
half  of  these  teen  mothers  are  19  (52%),  almost  one-third  are  18  (31  %),  10%  are  17,  and  4% 
are  16.   Thus  less  than  1.2%  of  all  AFDC  mothers  are  minor  parents  Oess  than  18  years). 

'Characteristics  ofAFDC  Recipients, '  Overview  of  Entitlement  Programs.  House  Ways  arul  Means  Comndttee 
Report.  1993  Green  Book.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  DC,  1990,  pp.  696  and  706. 

MYTH:  Most  teen  mothers  stay  on  welfare  much  longer  than  older  mothers. 

FACT:  The  average  teen  mother  stays  on  welfare  only  one  year  longer  than  mothers  in 
their  twenties. 

The  one  year  difference  may  have  more  do  to  with  the  age  of  the  child  than  with  the  age  of 
the  mother—among  both  mothers  in  their  teens  and  in  their  twenties,  women  on  average  stayed 
on  one  year  longer  if  their  children  were  under  the  age  of  three  at  the  time  of  going  on  welfare, 
compared  to  mothers  of  children  three  and  older. 

Ellwood,  David,  Table  34,  Percentage  ofAFDC  Recipients  with  Various  Characteristics  and  Average  Total 
Durations  AFDC  Receipt, '  Overview  of  Entitlement  Program.  House  Ways  arul  Means  Committee.  1990  Green 
Book.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Washington  DC,  1990,  p.599. 
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MYTH:    Teen  parenthood  is  the  main  cause  of  single  mothers '  poverty. 

FACT:  The  gender  of  a  parent  is  a  much  greater  single  contributing  factor  to  poverty  than 
the  age  of  the  mother. 

In  1990  teen  mothers  ages  15  to  19  made  up  only  2.9%  of  all  poor  women-maintained 
households;  if  one  assumed  that  all  teen  mothers  stayed  poor  until  their  children  were  grown, 
only  about  13%  of  all  poor  women-maintained  households  would  have  a  teen  mother  or  ex-teen 
mother  head.  In  short,  most  poor  women  become  poor  sometime  after  they  turn  twenty.  The 
striking  contrast  is  not  by  age  of  a  woman  head,  but  by  gender:  while  46%  of  single  mothers 
are  poor,  only  22%  of  single  fathers  and  8%  of  married-couple  families  with  children  are  poor. 

Trend  of  Demographic  Characteristics  and  Income  Composition  of  Female-Headed  Families  with  Children 
1979,  J989,  1990. '  Overview  of  Entitlement  Prozrams.  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  1992  Green  Book. 
U.S.  Covemmeiu  Printing  Office  Washington  DC,  1992,  p.  1162,  and  'Number  of  Families  Below  Poverty  Level 
and  Poverty  Rate:1959-1990, '  Poverty  in  the  United  States:  1990.  Series  P-60,  No.  175,  Current  Population 
Reports,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
DC,  1990,  page  7. 

MYTH:   Teen  parents  are  better  off  living  with  their  parents. 

FACT:  Because  the  m^ority  of  teen  parents  have  been  sexually  and/or  physically  abused 

as  children,  living  at  home  should  not  be  presumed  to  be  the  best  option. 

Prior  to  their  first  pregnancy,  Boyer  and  Fine  found  that  62  %  of  teen  mothers  had  been 
raped  or  sexually  molested-more  than  half  by  a  family  member,  and  64%  had  been  physically 
abused  as  a  child.  Average  age  of  first  molestation  was  9.7  years.  Sexual  abuse  resulted  in 
earlier  first  intercourse  (13.2  years  compared  to  16.8  years  for  sexually  active  15-19  year  olds), 
younger  age  at  first  pregnancy  (15.7  years),  and  less  use  of  contraception.  Surprisingly,  60% 
had  experienced  only  one  pregnancy.  Victimization  rates  were  highest  among  whites  (72%)  and 
American  Indians  (64%),  and  lowest  among  blacks  (50%)  and  Hispanics  (46%).  Other  studies 
find  similar  high  levels  of  childhood  sexual  abuse,  incest,  and/or  physical  abuse  among 
adolescent  mothers:  Butler  and  Burton  found  that  54%  of  rural  teen  mothers  had  been  abused 
before  the  age  of  18,  and  Gershanson  that  57%  of  teen  mothers  (both  rural  and  urban)  had 
experienced  at  least  one  unwanted  sexual  experience.  Roper  and  Weeks  found  that  78%  of 
women  on  welfare  who  had  experienced  childhood  sexual  abuse  became  pregnant  teenagers. 

Debra  Boyer  and  David  Fine,  'Sexual  Abuse  as  a  Faaor  in  Adolescent  Pregnancy  and  Child  Maltreatment, ' 
Family  Planning  Perspectives.  24:1,  January/February  1992;  J.  Butler  and  L.  Burton.  'Rethinking  Teenage 
Childbearing:  Is  Sexual  Abuse  a  Missing  Link?'  Family  Relations  39:73,  1990;  H.  Gershenson  et  al..  The 
Prevalence  of  Coercive  Sexual  Experience  Among  Teenage  Mothers, '  Journal  of  Interpersonal  Violence.  4:204, 
1989;  Peggy  Roper  and  Gregory  Weeks,  'Child  Abuse,  Teenage  Pregnancy,  and  Welfare  Dependency:  Is  There 
a  Link?'  Washington  State  Institute  far  Public  Policy,  October,  1993. 


Data  compiled  by  Diana  Pearce  and  Emily  Knearl,  Women  and  Poverty  Project, 
Wider  Opportunities  for  Women,  1325  C  Street,  NW,  Lower  Level, 
Washington,  DC,  20005;  (202)  638-3143,  (fax)  638-1885 
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STATEMENT  OF  MELISSA  JOSEPHS 
WOMEN  EMPLOYED  INSTITUTE 


Introduction 

The  Women  Employed  Institute  (WEI)  submits  these  comments 
that  address  several  provisions  of  the  proposed  Work  and 
Responsibility  Act  of  1994  ("the  Act");  the  Act  would  expand  the 
Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training  (JOBS)  program  and 
create  a  new  WORK  program. 

The  Women  Employed  Institute  is  a  national  leader  in  efforts 
to  expand  employment  opportunities  for  women  and  reduce  female 
poverty.   The  Institute's  priorities  are  to  defend  and  strengthen 
enforcement  of  equal  opportunity  laws,  increase  women's  access  to 
vocational  education  and  training  for  higher  paying  jobs.  Improve 
corporate  policies  affecting  women  workers,  and  develop  model 
programs  aimed  at  enabling  disadvantaged  women  and  girls  to  move 
toward  self-sufficiency.   The  Institute  is  affiliated  with  Women 
Employed,  a  twenty-one-year-old  grassroots  membership 
organization  of  women  at  all  employment  levels  whose  mission  is 
to  Improve  women's  economic  status  and  to  remove  barriers  to 
economic  equity  through  research,  education  and  advocacy. 

Our  comments  are  based  on  our  direct  experience  in  providing 
employment-related  services  to  low-income  women  seeking 
employment  and  training  opportunities.   Our  goal  for  improving 
the  welfare  system  is  to  ensure  that  policy  development  and 
implementation  are  rooted  in  what  actually  works  for  individuals 
at  the  grassroots  level.   The  foremost  principle  for  any  welfare 
program  is  flexibility.   The  personal  circumstances,  work 
history,  and  skill  levels  of  welfare  recipients  vary:  while  some 
welfare  recipients  may  be  employment-ready  and  benefit  from 
short-term  services,  many  Individuals  need  a  long-term  process  of 
basic  skills  remediation,  social  service  intervention,  and 
occupational  skills  training  before  they  can  enter  employment 
that  will  lead  to  self-sufficiency.   In  order  to  obtain  jobs  that 
will  raise  their  Incomes  beyond  the  poverty  level  at  or  soon 
after  placement,  most  disadvantaged  adults  will  need  occupational 
skills  training.   Unless  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
upgrade  their  skills,  most  JOBS  participants  will  remain  in  low- 
wage  jobs  with  no  benefits,  that  will  decrease  their  standard  of 
living  from  when  they  were  on  welfare. 

We  have  serious  reservations  about  implementing  a  "two-years 
and  work"  model  nationwide  at  this  time.   We  suggest  studying  the 
time-limited  demonstration  pilots  that  are  in  effect  before 
overhauling  the  welfare  system  and  imposing  an  untested 
alternative.   The  proposed  two-year  model  creates  an  unnecessary 
restriction  for  many  recipients  from  obtaining  the  training  and 
services  necessary  to  exit  welfare.   The  rigid  rules  on  granting 
waivers  will  drastically  limit  the  number  of  extension  requests  a 
state  can  grant,  and  will  jeopardize  the  delivery  of  basic  needs 
to  welfare  families.   Instead,  the  welfare  system  should  focus  on 
the  goal  of  welfare  recipients,  namely,  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  and  not  simply  a  job  or  work  for  wages.   Recipients 
want  to  work  and  become  economically  self-sufficient,  as  soon  as 
possible.   The  length  of  time  that  this  takes  will  vary  and 
should  not  be  systematically  imposed  for  everyone. 
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Jobs  and  Time  Limits:  Employability  Plan 

Sections  on  education  and  occupational  skills  training 
should  be  included  both  in  the  "Vision"  and  "Specifications" 
sections  of  the  Employability  Plan.   Most  recipients  will  be  in 
need  of  these  services  before  they  can  "secure  lasting 
employment",  as  the  Act  promotes.   For  the  many  recipients  who  do 
not  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  GED,  it  will  take  them  a 
minimum  of  1.5  years  to  obtain  a  GED,  according  to  community- 
based  organizations  who  assist  these  participants. 

Under  the  Act's  two-year  time  limit,  a  JOBS  recipient  who 
needs  her  GED  would  have  virtually  no  time  remaining  to  obtain 
occupational  skills  training  since  the  Act  currently  counts 
participants  Job-ready  and  requires  them  to  perform  job  search 
once  they  have  a  high  school  equivalency  or  non-negligible  work 
experience.   The  Act  does  not  define  "non-negligible",  however, 
based  on  the  focus  of  the  Act,  it  implies  the  ability  to  earn  the 
minimum  wage.   The  Act's  focus  is  to  put  recipients  to  work 
without  making  a  commitment  to  education  and  training  which  would 
help  recipients  break  the  cycle  of  dependency.   Simply  possessing 
a  GED  or  the  capacity  to  obtain  a  minimum-wage  job  will  not 
enable  recipients  to  obtain  jobs  paying  enough  to  move  off 
welfare.   Most  participants  will  need  to  obtain  occupational 
skills  training  to  qualify  for  an  entry-level  job  that  could  lead 
to  self-sufficiency.   The  length  of  such  training  programs 
usually  range  from  six  to  twelve  months. 

Pursuing  a  GED  could  be  done  simultaneously  with  job-skills 
training.   In  fact,  a  study  of  four  community-based  employment 
training  programs  that  help  low-income  single  mothers  move  from 
welfare  to  work  found,  in  a  12 -month  follow-up,  that  a  model  that 
integrates  education  and  training  was  most  successful  in 
achieving  rapid  earning  gains  for  participants  . 

At  a  minimum,  the  Act  should  require  the  state  agency  that 
administers  the  employability  plan  to  provide  recipients  with 
descriptions  and  lengths  of  occupational  skills  training  programs 
(and  the  required  educational  levels),  local  labor  market  trends, 
industry-wide  job  placement  data,  and  wage  rates  that  include 
entry-level  and  beyond.   This  occupational  information  should  be 
available  to  recipients  both  in  writing  as  well  as  from  the  state 
agency  staff  member  who  works  with  the  recipient  on  developing 
her  employability  plan.   This  staff  member  should  be  a  counselor 
or  case  manager  who  provides  career  counseling  and  works  with  the 
recipient  to  create  the  employability  plan.   The  staff  member 
should  provide  a  variety  of  occupational  options  that  stress  the 
available  wages  and  motivate  recipients  to  consider  jobs  that 
will  lead  to  economic  independence.   The  employability  plan 
should  include  the  time  frame  for  required  education  and  job 
training  as  well  as  a  list  of  services,  such  as  childcare  and 
counseling,  needed  by  the  recipient  in  order  for  her  to 
successfully  meet  her  employability  plan. 

Recipients  should  receive  career  counseling  that  provides 
them  with  a  range  of  viable  work  options.   All  recipients  should 
be  exposed  to  nontraditional  occupations,  such  as  those  in  the 
manufacturing  and  technical  fields,  since  these  offer  higher 
paying  jobs.   Although  the  Act  does  direct  states  to  undertake 
efforts  to  increase  the  awareness  of  nontraditional  training  and 
placement  opportunities  for  women  and  girls,  this  directive  is 
located  inappropriately  in  the  "Up-Front  Job  Search"  section 
instead  of  under  the  Employability  Plan  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Act.   The  provision  about  nontraditional  awareness  should  require 
states  to  coordinate  their  goals  under  the  federal  Nontraditional 


"The  Minority  Female  Single  Parent  Demonstration:  More  Jobs 
and  Higher  Pay:  How  an  Integrated  Program  Compares  with  Traditional 
Programs,"  John  Burghardt  and  Anne  Gordon,  Rockefeller  Foundation 
(1990). 
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Employment  for  Women  Act  (NEW  Act)  with  JOBS. 

JOBS  Services:  Job  Search 

The  Act  should  require  states  to  provide  employability 
skills  training  as  part  of  the  job  search  process.   This  training 
should  include  application  and  interview  preparation,  world-of- 
work  conduct  and  expectations,  and  individualized  financial 
planning. 

Administration  of  JOBS/WORK 

We  do  not  agree  that  JOBS  and  WORK  must  be  administered  by 
the  same  state  agency — which  would  be  the  IV-A  agency  since  by 
statute  JOBS  must  be  administered  by  the  IV-A  agency.   Although 
the  IV-A  agency  might  be  an  appropriate  agency  to  conduct  the 
purely  administrative  functions  of  a  welfare  program,  such  as 
determining  eligibility  for  AFDC  and  issuing  payments  and 
benefits  to  recipients,  the  IV-A  agency  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  qualified  agency  to  do  many  of  the  employment  aspects  of  the 
JOBS  program  nor  to  be  responsible  for  the  WORK  program.   The 
JOBS  components  such  as  education,  job  skills  training,  job 
readiness  activities,  job  development  and  job  placement  are 
services  that  are  best  provided  by  a  government  agency  that 
focuses  on  employment  or  subcontracted  through  community-based 
organizations  that  specialize  in  comprehensive  job  training 
services.   Likewise,  it  makes  sense  for  the  WORK  portion  of  the 
Act,  which  will  find  jobs  for  recipients,  to  be  administered  by 
an  agency  that  is  connected  to  the  labor  market. 

No  matter  which  entity  has  responsibility  for  JOBS,  the  Act 
should  expand  the  list  of  functions  it  specifies  as  being  the 
responsibility  of  the  JOBS  agency  beyond  the  punitive  ones  it 
currently  lists,  such  as  applying  sanctions  and  warning 
participants  of  impending  time  limits.   The  Act  should  require 
that  the  JOBS  entity  be  committed  to  providing  case  management  to 
all  JOBS  recipients  instead  of  solely  to  teenagers  as  currently 
specified.   Case  management  should  include  assessment,  working 
with  participants  to  create  employability  plans.  Identifying  and 
coordinating  education,  training  and  employment  services  as  well 
as  other  community-based  assistance  required  for  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  and  monitoring  the  progress  of  participants  in 
component  activities.   In  addition,  the  JOBS  entity  should  be 
required  to  coordinate  its  services  with  federal  agencies  that 
administer  programs  relevant  to  the  JOBS  population,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Labor  that  implements  JTPA  and  the  NEW  Act,  the 
Department  of  Education  that  implements  the  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Vocational  Education  Act,  the  School -to-Work  Opportunities  Act  to 
be  jointly  administered  by  DOL  and  DOE,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  HUD. 

Retention  Records 

In  order  to  assess  whether  the  WORK  program  is  successfully 
meeting  the  goal  of  economic  self-sufficiency  for  JOBS 
participants,  data  should  be  collected  at  six-month  intervals  for 
at  least  two  years  to  determine:  1)  the  rate  at  which 
participants  obtained  employment;  the  rate  of  those  who  received 
reduced  cash  assistance;  and  the  rate  of  those  who  left  cash 
assistance;  and  2)  wage  rates  at  placement  and  beyond,  hours 
worked  per  week  and  what,  if  any,  benefits  are  included. 

In  order  to  see  what  services  are  being  used  successfully  by 
participants  in  the  JOBS  and  WORK  programs,  data  should  be 
collected  at  six-month  intervals  for  at  least  two  years  to 
determine:  1)  the  progress  of  a  participant  by  program  component; 
2)  if  employed  through  JOBS  or  WORK,  the  kind  of  service  that 
helped  the  participant,  i.e.  job  search  assistance,  community 
work  experience  or  occupational  skills  training. 
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Performance  Measures  Proposal 

We  agree  with  the  Act's  "Vision"  that  the  performance 
measurement  system  be  outcome-based  and  that  state  efforts  should 
focus  on  the  goals  of  the  transitional  support  system.   We  feel 
that  support  services  should  be  available  to  recipients  as  they 
prepare  to  enter  employment  through  education,  job  training  and 
Job  search.   In  addition,  when  JOBS  participants  enter 
employment,  they  continue  to  need  support  services  such  as  child 
care,  transportation,  and  a  portion  of  their  benefit,  as  they 
transition  into  self-sufficiency.   It  is  therefore  crucial  that 
support  services  be  provided  for  participants  at  both  of  these 
stages . 

The  standard  that  states  should  be  expected  to  use  as  a 
self-sufficiency  goal  for  JOBS  participants  should  not  be  a 
single  national  performance  standard  such  as  defining  success  as 
a  job  that  pays  $6  per  hour.   Instead,  we  urge  the  JOBS  program 
to  adopt  calculating  a  standard  of  need  (how  much  a  participant 
must  earn  to  become  self-sufficient)  based  on  variations  in 
community  and  individual/family  needs  as  outlined  in  the  Working 
Off  Welfare  Act  (H.R.  4318).   This  would  utilize  data  from  HUD, 
JTPA  and  JOBS  programs,  on  a  state  by  state  basis,  to  determine 
the  housing,  child  care,  transportation,  health  care,  food,  and 
clothing  needs  of  JOBS  recipients. 

Conclusion 

We  encourage  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
Incorporate  the  above  recommendations  in  constructing  legislation 
to  reform  the  welfare  system.  Attention  must  be  focused  on 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  occupational  skills  of  welfare 
recipients  and  the  employment  market.   New  perspectives  and  new 
partnerships  must  be  fostered  between  the  players  involved  in  the 
welfare  system  in  order  to  successfully  reach  the  goal  of 
economic  self-sufficiency.   These  players  include  the  welfare 
system  staff,  employers,  educational  systems  and  government 
agencies . 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Melissa  Jose'pns 

Policy  Associate 

Women  Employed  Institute 
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Statement  of  Judith  Lichtman,  President 
Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 

to  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources 

of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

on  the  Child  Support  Provisions  of  H.R.  4605 

July  28,  1994 

The  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund  ("WLDP)  is  pleased  that  the   Subcommittee  on 
Human  Resources  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  considering  comprehensive  reforms  of 
our  country's  child  support  system.   WLDF  is  a  national,  nonprofit  advocacy  organization  that  for 
more  than  twenty  years  has  worked  for  policies  that  help  women  and  their  families  achieve 
economic  security,  equal  opportunity  in  the  workplace,  and  access  to  quality  health  care.   For 
more  than  ten  years,  we  have  worked  in  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and  the  states,  to 
improve  our  country's  child  support  system.   In  our  research  and  advocacy,  we  have  particularly 
emphasized  the  problems  faced  by  low  income  women  in  obtaining  child  support,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  child  support  awards;  thus,  our  statement  will  focus  on  those  issues. 

Since  1975,  Congress  has  tried  to  legislate  an  effective,  state-based  child  support  system. 
Some  significant  improvements  have  occurred.   Nevertheless,  the  system  is  still  failing  millions  of 
children  and  their  single  mothers.   Over  half  of  all  women  potentially  eligible  for  child  support  -- 
5.4  million  families  -  received  no  payment  at  all,  according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.  The 
economic  loss  to  children  is  staggering.  The  Urban  Institute  estimates  that  if  child  support 
orders  reflecting  parents'  ability  to  pay  were  established  and  fully  enforced  for  all  children,  nearly 
$48  billion  in  support  would  be  provided:   over  three  times  as  much  as  the  roughly  $14  biUion  in 
child  support  that  is  currently  paid. 

More  Fundamental  Reforms  Are  Required:   the  Federalization  of  Support  Enforcement 
and  a  National  Program  of  Child  Support  Assurance. 

Overall,  the  child  support  provisions  of  H.R.  4605  would  make  important  improvements  in 
the  state-based  child  support  system.   However,  even  more  fundamental  reforms  are  needed  to 
assure  that  all  children  benefit  from  the  sup(>ort  of  both  parents. 

First,  WLDF  recoimnends  that  the  enforcement  of  child  support  obligations  be 
federalized.  This  would  permit  enforcement  functions  to  be  handled  by  a  single  agency,  with 
adequate  enforcement  powers,  that  could  reach  child  support  obligors  wherever  they  live  and 
work.   State  agencies  would  be  able  to  focus  on  establishing  paternity,  and  establishing  and 
modifying  child  support  orders. 

The  goal  of  H.R.  4605,  in  contrast,  is  to  improve  state  enforcement  by  providing  more 
federal  support  and  requiring  reforms  at  the  state  level.   At  the  federal  level,  a  national  child 
support  registry  and  new  hire  registry  would  be  established.   States  would  be  required  to  develop 
more  centralized  and  automated  systems  for  enforcement,  increase  the  enforcement  tools 
available  to  state  agencies,  and  expedite  the  processing  of  cases.   If  they  were  fully  implemented, 
these  reforms  could  improve  the  state-based  system  significantly;  however,  the  dismal  record  of 
state  child  support  enforcement  makes  this  unlikely.  A  different  approach  to  enforcement,  as 
proposed  in  HJl.  4051,  is  required. 

Second,  WLDF  urges  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  child  support  assurance,  as 
proposed  in  H.R.  4051.   Children  need  and  deserve  the  support  of  both  parents,  and  custodial 
parents  need  a  reUable  supplement  to  wages.   Now,  when  a  noncustodial  parent  fails  to  make  a 
monthly  payment,  or  makes  only  a  partial  payment,  the  burden  falls  on  children  and  their 
caretakers.  Child  support  assurance  would  protect  children  from  this  loss,  by  guaranteeing 
eligible  children  a  minimum,  reUable  amount  of  child  support  each  month.  It  is  an  approach  that 
alleviates  child  poverty,  while  promoting  work  and  oarental  responsibility,  and  should  be  a 
central  part  of  welfare  reform. 

Demonstrations  of  the  child  support  assurance  concept  would  be  established  by  H.R.  46ns 
rhe  proposal,  however,  is  too  restricted  to  provide  a  real  test  of  the  concept.  Only  three,  not 
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necessarily  statewide,  demonstrations  would  be  funded.  Children  for  whom  orders  had  not  been 
established  despite  their  mothers'  efforts  would  not  be  eligible  to  participate.   Most  disappointing 
of  all,  AFDC  payments  would  be  reduced  dollar  for  dollar  by  the  assured  benefit.  Thus,  there 
would  be  no  economic  gain  for  children  in  families  receiving  AFDC,  and  fjir  less  encouragement 
for  their  parents  to  seek  to  combine  child  support  and  work.   More  comprehensive  and  better 
designed  demonstrations  are  proposed  by  H.R.  4767. 

More  Families  Must  Be  Helped  to  Obtain  Support  Awards. 

Over  40  percent  of  all  potentially  eligible  single  mothers  do  not  have  child  support 
awards.   Low-income  single  mothers  are  particularly  at  risk  for  not  having  a  child  support  award: 
57  of  mothers  living  in  poverty,  and  75  percent  of  never-married  mothers  lacked  child  support 
awards.  To  determine  why  the  mothers  who  need  child  support  the  most  do  not  even  get  into 
the  system,  a  couple  of  years  ago  WLDF  organized  focus  groups  of  low-  income  single  mothers  - 
white,  African-American,  Latina,  and  Asian-American,  urban  and  rural  ~  and  asked  them. 

We  found  that  most  of  the  mothers  wanted  child  support,  but  lacked  key  information 
about  the  system,  were  unable  to  use  the  system  successfully,  or  were  discouraged  from  even 
trying.   Language  barriers  and  transportation  problems  prevented  others  from  getting  help.  The 
principal  problem  was  not  mothers'  refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  system;  the  problem  was  the 
system's  failure  to  cooperate  with  them.  A  14  year  old  mother  told  us: 

I  don't  know  what's  going  on.   I'm  just  confused  ...  I  have  these  papers  that  come  from 
the  [child  support  agency)  attorney  and  they  told  me  fill  out  a  form  with  the  signature  of 
the  baby's  father.  But  they  never  gave  me  the  form,  so  I  called  the  office  and  left  a 
message  on  the  machine  and  they  never  call  me.   I  call  about  every  day  and  they  never 
call  me  . . . 

A  Newark  woman  reported: 

The  welfare  office  asks  us  to  go  to  the  Hall  of  Records  to  update  information  about  where 
the  father  [is]  ...  I  really  don't  understand  why  ...  I  go  to  the  Hall  of  Records,  give  ...  a 
lot  of  information.  Six  months  later  they're  asking  me  the  same  kind  of  information  that  I 
already  gave  them. 

She  never  received  child  support;  nor  did  a  rural  woman  who  gave  information  about  the  father 
to  agency  workers  and  was  told,  "v/e  know  him,  we  go  out  drinking  every  Friday  night." 

The  frustrations  mothers  report  in  dealing  with  overloaded,  inefficient  child  support 
agencies  are  shared  by  workers  in  those  agencies.   Pat  Addison,  a  child  support  agency  worker  in 
Virginia,  explained  the  problem  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Services,  Postal  Service 
and  Civil  Service  on  July  20,  1994. 

Our  current  caseload  assignment  per  worker  is  1000  cases  and  growing  all  the  time  .  .  .  [I]f 
a  worker  was  actually  able  to  look  at  each  case  and  devote  time  to  it  the  total  available 
time  would  only  be  98  minutes  a  year  which  works  out  to  8  minutes  a  month  per  case. 

In  such  a  system,  encouraging  agencies  to  impose  more  sanctions  for  failure  to  cooperate 
in  the  collection  of  support,  as  H.R.  4605  would  do,  poses  substantial  risks  of  injustice.  And 
cutting  off  benefits  to  children  and  mothers  does  nothing  to  increase  the  number  of  child  support 
awards  established  and  collected.  To  do  that,  we  need  effective  outreach,  more  efficient  case 
processing  systems,  and  improved  staffing.  This  testimony  focuses  on  the  first  of  these 
requirements. 

H.R.  4605  makes  some  provision  for  improving  access  to  child  support  services.   States 
must  develop  plans  to  make  services  more  available  to  working  parents,  and  to  parents  with 
limited  proficiency  in  English.   While  these  requirements  address  important  barriers,  they  are 
inadequate.   For  example,  they  do  not  address  the  transportation  problems  rural  women  face  or 
ensure  that  low-income  women  who  are  not  receiving  AFDC  learn  about  child  support 
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enforcement  services.  Better  approaches  are  taken  in  H.R.  4767  and  H.R.  4570,  which  would 
require  States  to  develop  and  implement  overall  plans  for  serving  underserved  populations,  and 
to  work  with  non-profit  agencies  and  other  govenunent  agencies  that  serve  low-income  famihes. 

Outreach  programs  to  encourage  voluntary  paternity  establishment  are  specifically 
required  by  H.R.  4605,  and  programs  to  educate  expectant  parents  on  their  "joint  rights  and 
responsibiUty  in  paternity"  are  authorized.   Unfortunately,  and  ironically,  states  are  given  the 
option  to  penalize  expectant  mothers  for  failure  to  participate  in  programs  about  the 
responsibilities  of  paternity. 

Although  increasing  the  number  of  cases  in  which  paternity  is  established  is  essential,  the 
best  interests  of  children  must  be  paramount.   For  cases  in  which  establishing  paternity,  or 
pursuing  support,  will  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  child  -  for  example,  where  it  is 
reasonably  exp)ected  to  result  in  physical  or  emotional  harm  to  the  child  or  caretaker,  or  where 
the  child  was  conceived  as  a  result  of  rape  or  incest  ~  H.R.  4605  continues  the  good  cause 
exception  to  the  cooperation  requirement  contained  in  current  law.   Significantly,  it  also  requires 
child  support  agency  staff  to  inform  mothers,  orally  as  well  as  in  writing,  about  the  exception. 

A  National  Child  Support  Guideline  Should  Be  Developed  to  Improve  the  Adequacy  of 
Awards. 

To  improve  the  adequacy  and  uniformity  of  child  support  awards.  Congress  required  that 
states  develop  and  use  guidelines  in  setting  child  support  awards.   WLDF  analyzed  how  the 
guidelines  in  effect  in  the  states  in  1989-1990  would  affect  12  typical  families.   We  found  that 
many  state  guidelines  failed  to  provide  adequately  for  children,  even  when  there  was  sufficient 
parental  income,  and  that  awards  varied  considerably  among  the  states.  The  greatest  disparity 
was  found  in  the  typical  family  in  which  the  mother  and  children  were  receiving  AFDC,  while  the 
father's  income  was  about  $2,000  above  the  federal  poverty  level.  Awards  ranged  from  a  low  of 
$600  to  a  high  of  $4,227,  more  than  seven  times  as  much. 

H.R.  4605  addresses  this  problem  by  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Commission  on  Child  Support  Guidelines.  The  Commission's  potential  effectiveness  is 
weakened,  however,  by  the  nature  of  its  mandate.  Congress  ultimately  must  decide  if  a  national 
guideline  is  advisable;  requiring  the  Commission  to  resolve  this  issue  before  it  develops  a 
national  guideline  for  consideration  by  Congress  is  a  prescription  for  deadlock.   Moreover,  the 
legislation  should  not  attempt  to  list  every  factor  the  Commission  should  consider  in  developing  a 
guideline.  The  specific  but  incomplete  listing  contained  in  H.R.4605  simply  invites  controversy 
over  the  significance  of  such  omissions  as  the  appropriate  treatment  of  expenses  for  elementary 
or  secondary  education.   Instead,  as  proposed  in  H.R.  4767  and  H.R.4570,  the  Commission 
should  be  generally  direaed  to  consider  various  guideline  models,  their  benefits  and  deficiencies, 
and  any  needed  improvements. 

The  System  for  Modifying  Awards  Must  Be  Improved,  to  Maintain  the  Adequacy  of 
Awards. 

Even  if  child  support  awards  were  adequate  when  first  set,  they  tend  to  become 
inadequate  over  time.  Increases  in  the  income  of  noncustodial  parents  are  not  refiected  in  award 
levels,  and  inflation  erodes  their  value.   Congress  addressed  this  problem  in  the  Family  Support 
Act  of  1988,  which  required  that,  as  of  October  1993,  states  update  orders  in  all  AFDC  cases 
every  three  years.   By  the  same  date.  States  were  required  to  have  a  system  in  place  for  updating 
awards  in  non-AFDC  cases  being  handled  by  the  state  child  support  agency,  at  the  request  of 
either  parent,  every  three  years. 

The  evaluation  of  the  results  of  four  demonstration  projects  testing  different  approaches 
to  the  review  and  modification  of  child  support  orders  highlight  both  the  potential  advantages  of 
modifying  orders,  and  the  problems  with  the  current  system.   Over  90  percent  of  the 
modifications  resulted  in  increases  in  awards,  and  the  average  increase  in  awards  was  over  100 
f)ercent.   Even  though  awards  went  up,  compliance  rates  stayed  about  the  same,  so  the  amount  of 
support  actually  paid  went  up  over  100  percent. 
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However,  the  demonstration  projects  were  able  to  modify  awsirds  in  only  a  limited 
percentage  of  cases  selected  for  review:    10  percent  overall.   Orders  were  more  than  twice  as 
likely  to  be  modified  in  AFDC  cases  (15  percent)  as  in  non-AFDC  cases  (6  percent).  The 
likelihood  that  a  case  would  be  modified  depended  heavily  on  how  the  state  chose  to  staff  its 
modification  project.  The  three  states  that  used  full-time,  project-dedicated  staff  to  condua  their 
modification  projects  modified  awards  in  10  to  11  percent  of  the  cases  selected.  The  one  state 
that  used  existing  staff,  with  other  child  support  enforcement  responsibilities,  modified  only  4 
percent  of  the  cases  selected.  The  average  length  of  time  required  after  case  selection  for  case 
review  and  modification  was  over  six  months  (196  days). 

H.R.  4605  proposes  major  changes  in  the  laws  governing  modification  of  orders  ~ 
eventually.   Virtually  no  changes  will  be  required  in  the  current  inadequate  system  for  modifying 
orders  for  five  years.   As  of  October,  1999,  however,  states  will  have  responsibilities  that  their 
record  to  date,  and  the  results  of  the  modification  project,  suggest  they  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
fulfill. 

States  will  be  required,  every  three  years,  to  review  all  orders  in  the  central  case  registry, 
which  is  to  include  all  cases  in  which  an  order  has  been  entered  or  modified  on  or  after  October 
1,  1997,  as  well  as  all  other  cases  in  which  services  are  being  provided  by  the  state  child  support 
agency.  There  are  a  few  exceptions.   States  will  not  be  required  to  undertake  such  a  review  if  it 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  child,  or  if  both  parents,  having  been  informed  of  the 
modified  support  amount  that  would  be  imposed,  have  declined  such  modification  in  writing. 
Unfortunately,  states  also  will  be  excused  from  modifying  orders  if  the  change  in  the  amount  is 
no  more  than  ten  percent,  a  change  which  could  still  be  significant  to  a  low  income  family,  or 
one  with  several  children.   In  addition  to  periodic  reviews,  H.R.  4605  would  require  states  to 
afford  parents  a  review  upon  request  whenever  the  income  of  either  parent  has  changed  by  more 
than  20  percent  (an  inappropriate  standard  in  states  where  changes  in  the  custodial  parents' 
income  would  not  affect  awards),  or  there  have  been  other  substantial  changes  in  circumstances. 
However,  H.R.  4605  does  not  afford  parents  access  to  the  information  they  need  to  decide 
whether  to  request  a  review. 

A  better  approach  to  updating  awards  is  outlined  in  H.R.  4767.   By  October,  1995,  states 
would  be  required  to  have  laws  in  place  requiring  that  all  orders  subsequently  issued  or  modified 
provide  for  an  annual  cost  of  living  adjustment.   Unlike  a  review  and  adjustment  pursuant  to  the 
child  support  guidelines,  which  usually  requires  gathering  considerable  financial  information  from 
both  parents,  a  cost  of  living  adjustment  can  be  made  automatically.   This  is  a  feasible  way  to 
assure  that  awards  at  least  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

In  addition,  under  H.R.  4767  States  would  have  to  review  and  adjust  the  order  in 
accordance  with  the  guideUnes  every  three  years,  at  the  request  of  either  parent;  parents  could 
also  request  a  review  based  on  a  significant  change  of  circumstance.   To  enable  parents 
meaningfully  to  exercise  their  rights  to  request  a  review,  parents  would  be  required  to  exchange 
financial  information  atmually. 

There  is  bipartisan  agreement  that  significant  steps  must  be  taken  to  improve  the  child 
support  system.  WUDF  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  be  bold  and  creative,  and  to  develop  a 
system  for  child  support  enforcement  and  assurance  that  will  address  children's  needs  for 
economic  security. 
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Testimony  on  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Act  of  1994 

Submitted  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  August  29, 1994 

By  Connie  Evans,  President,  Women's  Self-Employment  Project 


The  Women's  Self-Employment  Project  is  a  non-profit,  financial  services,  and  entrepreneurial  training 
program  targeting  low-income  women  in  Chicago.  WSEP's  mission  is  to  raise  the  income  and  degree  of 
economic  self-sufficiency  of  low-  and  moderate-income  women  through  a  strategy  of  self-employment, 
and  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  developing  viable  options  for  alleviating  poverty.  WSEP  is  the  first 
organization  to  adapt  the  successfiil  peer  lending  program  of  the  Grameen  Bank  in  Bangladesh  to  a  United 
States  urban  environment.  WSEP  provides  business  training,  technical  assistance,  and  loans  to  help  women 
break  the  poverty  cycle  through  self-employment  and  microbusiness  ventures.  Since  its  inception  in  1 986, 
The  Women's  Self-Employment  Project  has  assisted  nearly  4,000  women,  helping  hundreds  to  become 
more  self-sufficient  through  self-employment.  Many  of  these  women  have  made  a  transition  from  welfare 
to  work  through  our  program. 

WSEP  recognizes  the  need  to  reform  the  welfare  system,  making  it  easier  for  recipients  to  make  the  often 
difficult  transition  from  welfare  to  work.  While  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  President  supports  self- 
employment  as  a  viable  path  from  poverty  to  self-sufficiency,  we  are  concerned  that  his  proposal  includes 
roadblocks  to  seif-employment  as  well.  Although  the  Work  and  Responsibility  Plan  is  clearly  a 
provocative  and  well-meaning  document,  if  implemented  as  is,  it  will  actually  increase,  rather  than 
decrease,  the  degree  of  poverty  in  our  country,  and  exacerbate  the  kinds  of  social  problems  it  is  meant  to 
solve.  The  President's  plan  will  make  the  welfare  system  less  responsive  to  those  most  in  need  of  a  safety 
net  and  a  bridge  to  a  more  prosperous  future. 

Employability  Plan 

We  agree  that  participants  should  consider  their  employment  options  as  soon  as  possible  through  the 
completion  of  an  employability  plan.  Yet  we  are  concerned  that  the  plan,  coupled  with  the  requirement  for 
an  up-front  job  search  for  the  phased-in  group,  focuses  more  on  forcing  recipients  to  accept  the  first 
available  position,  than  on  assisting  them  to  achieve  lasting  self-sufficiency.  A  meaningful  employability 
plan  will  offer  participants  new  options,  such  as  nontraditional  occupations  and  self-employment,  so  that 
they  can  eventually  earn  enough  to  support  their  families.  A  program  which  simply  places  people  in  the 
first  available  minimum  wage  job  may  seem  like  it  is  reducing  welfare  dependency,  but  it  won't,  since 
many  of  the  same  people  will  end  up  back  on  assistance— or  worse,  homeless  and  even  more  discouraged— 
when  they  are  unable  to  achieve  lasting  self-sufficiency.  When  completing  their  employability  plans,  all 
recipients  should  be  informed  of  the  wide  range  of  employment  options,  including  nontraditional  jobs 
and  self-employment 


Self-Employment 

Self  employment  and  microenterprise  development  provide  mechanisms  to  create  jobs  and  even  to 
enhance  the  development  of  disadvantaged  neighborhoods.  Although  self-employment  is  not  the 
solution  to  poverty  or  unemployment  for  all  people,  WSEP  has  found  that  it  is  a  viable  option,  particularly 
for  some  low-income  women  with  existing  skills.  In  their  study  of  five  of  the  oldest  microenterprise 
assistance  programs,  including  the  Women's  Self-Employment  Project,  the  Self-Employment  Learning 
Project  (SELP)  found  that  microenterprises  are  creating  jobs  in  economically  distressed  communities, 
particularly  among  women  (75  percent)  and  people  of  color  (66  percent),  those  with  the  least  access  to 
other  forms  of  employment.    Most  microenterprise  programs  offer  a  combination  of  training,  capital,  and 
support  to  help  entrepreneurs  begin  or  expand  their  small  businesses. 

At  the  present  time,  without  waivers,  there  are  substantial  barriers  to  self-employment  for  welfare 
recipients,  such  as  asset  limitations  which  are  too  low  ($1000)  to  allow  enough  savings  for  self- 
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employment,  and  the  practice  of  combining  personal  and  business  assets  when  figuring  income  level.  In 
addition,  because  capita!  purchases,  depreciation,  and  the  repayment  of  loan  principals  are  currently 
considered  part  of  a  recipient's  income,  welfare  recipients  find  it  difficult  to  use  self-employment  as  a  path 
off  of  public  assistance. 

WSEP  has  worked  to  obtain  a  self-employment  exemption  (HB707)  in  Illinois  that  allows  women  to 
accumulate  up  to  $5000  in  business  assets,  and  still  retain  their  benefits,  as  they  start  their  own  business. 
The  waiver  has  been  such  a  success  that  it  might  serve  as  a  model  for  federal  legislation.  You  may  have 
heard  Marie  Hughes,  a  graduate  of  our  program,  when  she  testified  before  the  Hunger  Caucus  earlier  this 
spring.  Marie  was  on  public  assistance  for  ten  years,  before  she  came  to  WSEP  and  started  Marie's 
Spotless  Maid  Service,  a  successfiil  cleaning  business  with  four  employees.  Marie  credits  HB707  with 
providing  the  transitional  resources  which  will  allow  her  to  go  off  public  assistance  completely  this  year. 

The  two-year  time  limit  and  the  limited  transitional  child  care  and  health  benefits,  which  are  at  the  core  of 
the  President's  proposal,  will  make  it  much  more  difficult  for  women  like  Marie  to  become  successfully 
self-employed.  We  have  had  great  success  with  long-term  welfare  recipients  who  are  now  becoming  self- 
sufficient  through  microenterprise.  Yet  this  process  often  requires  longer  than  two  years  for  training  and 
business  development.  In  a  recent  focus  group  composed  of  women  in  our  program  receiving  AFDC,  the 
women  argued  for  a  way  that  they  could  receive  gradually  reduced  benefits  (based  on  their  income)  as  they 
build  a  business.  Many  of  the  women  felt  that  a  longer  period  of  medical  and  child  care  benefits  would  be 
enough  to  assist  their  move  towards  eventual  independence  from  the  welfare  system.  We  work  with 
women  who  want,  more  than  anything,  to  get  off  of  welfare,  but  who  simply  need  more  time  to  make  the 
transition  from  welfare  to  work  permanent.  We  join  with  almost  all  organizations  which  work  with 
welfare  recipients  in  insisting  that  the  President's  plan  include  longer  transitional  benefits  and  no 
arbitrary  time  limit 

Although  existing  provisions  in  federal  programs,  such  as  JOBS,  JTPA,  CDBG,  SBA,  and  HUD  have 
appropriations  for  microenterprise  development  programs,  statutory  and  regulatory  barriers  continue  to 
make  it  difficult  for  states  to  fully  access  these  funds  for  microenterprise  development  programs.  These 
programs  need  to  be  reevaluated  and  revised  to  encourage  self-employment  as  a  viable  option  for  self- 
sufficiency  and  community  development.  All  education,  training,  and  employment  programs  should 
provide  a  self-employment  option. 

The  WORK  Program 

We  are  pleased  that  the  President's  WORK  component  aims  to  function  as  a  "work  for  wages"  rather  than  a 
"work  for  welfare"  program.  Yet  without  planning,  this  program  will  simply  place  workers  in  minimum 
wage  jobs  with  no  benefits  or  opportunities  for  long-term  employment.  Training  and  education  must  be 
encouraged,  rather  than  discouraged,  so  that  WORK  participants  will  be  prepared  to  succeed  in  jobs 
or  self-employment  that  will  provide  a  future  for  them  and  their  families.  Although  self-employment 
is  mentioned  as  an  option  in  the  President's  plan,  it  is  not  enough  to  merely  permit  self-employment;  the 
regulations  of  the  WORK  program-such  as  the  hiring  process  and  the  hourly  work  requirements—would 
need  to  be  revised  in  order  for  self-employment  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  WORK  program.  For 
example,  a  self-employed  WORKS  participant  might  need  a  longer  period  of  cash  benefits  while  building  a 
business.  The  WORK  program  should  be  flexible  enough  to  encourage  participation  in  the  kinds  of 
jobs  and  self-employment  which  can  lead  to  long-term  self-sufficiency. 

The  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  is  an  example  of  the  best  kind  of  government  program.  The  EITC  "makes 
work  pay"  by  allowing  low-income  workers  to  keep  more  of  their  income.     Since  those  in  the  WORK 
program  are  to  be  treated  as  workers,  they  should  be  eligible  for  an  EITC  based  on  their  income 
from  the  WORK  program. 

Income  Packaging 

A  successful  welfare  policy  will  recognize  that  many  people  must  combine  sources  of  income  in  order  to 
achieve  a  livable  wage,  and  will  allow  for  income  packaging.  For  example,  an  income  packaging  approach 
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would  permit  a  welfare  recipient  to  have  a  low-wage  job,  self-employment  earnings,  and  a  limited  amount 
of  public  assistance  benefits,  such  as  child  care  and  medical  coverage.  President  Clinton's  plan  encourages 
income  packaging  in  his  attempts  to  "make  work  pay,"  for  those  on  assistance  for  less  than  24  months.  Yet 
the  plan  should  be  modified  to  continue  to  assist  those  who  are  trying  to  make  work  pay,  but  are  unable  to 
completely  do  so.  Income  packaging  should  be  encouraged  as  a  way  to  alleviate  poverty  and  as  a  way 
to  continue  to  "make  work  pay." 

Individual  Development  Accounts 

The  nation's  policies  currently  subsidize  asset  accumulation  for  the  wealthy  and  penalize  asset  acquisition 
by  the  poor.  The  federal  government  sp>ends  billions  to  provide  middle-  and  upper-income  people 
incentives  to  build  assets  through  home  mortgage  deductions,  preferential  capital  gains,  and  pension  fund 
exclusions.  These  programs  are  beyond  the  reach  of  most  low-income  people.  Welfare  recipients  with 
assets  over  $1,000  are  denied  benefits;  in  other  words,  poor  families  must  deplete  most  of  their  assets 
before  qualifying  for  public  assistance.  The  result  is  an  increase  in  long-term  welfare  dependency,  as 
recipients  lack  the  assets  to  establish  themselves  outside  the  welfare  system. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Individual  Development  Accounts  (IDAs)  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
President's  welfare  proposal.    Families  are  more  likely  to  escape  poverty  through  savings  and  investment 
than  through  subsistence-level  wages  or  public  assistance.    When  people  accumulate  assets,  their  thinking 
and  behavior  changes.  They  are  more  likely  to  take  care  of  what  they  have,  plan  for  the  future,  develop 
their  personal  abilities,  and  participate  in  the  community.  An  asset-based  policy  empowers  people  to  take 
responsibility  for  their  lives,  and  gives  them  the  means  to  make  their  goals  a  reality.  As  the  President 
points  out,  IDAs  "would  promote  self-sufficiency  by  encouraging  recipients  to  accumulate  savings,  assets 
and  start  their  own  businesses."  (Legislative  Specifications,  p.  159)  We  agree  that  if  a  family  establishes  an 
IDA  while  on  public  assistance,  then  goes  off  aid,  and  later  reapplies,  their  IDA  savings  and  interest  should 
be  disregarded.  Yet  we  were  disappointed  to  see  that  if  a  family  establishes  an  IDA  while  not  receiving 
aid,  and  later  applies  for  assistance,  the  amount  in  the  IDA  will  not  be  disregarded.  This  would  seem  to 
discourage  saving  among  the  working  poor,  who  might  fear  that  an  IDA  account  would  hurt  their  chances 
of  receiving  aid,  should  that  become  necessary  in  the  future.    IDAs  should  be  encouraged  as  a  means 
toward  self-sufficiency  for  all  low-income  Americans.  IDA  savings  should  be  disregarded  for  all 
public  assistance  determinations. 


In  conclusion,  our  country  now  faces  a  turning  point  in  welfare  reform.  The  Women's  Self-Employment 
Project  recognizes  the  President's  initiative  in  trying  to  "end  welfare  as  we  know  it."  Yet  any  effective 
public  assistance  program  must  provide  a  safety  net  for  those  who  need  it.  It  must  also  offer  real  paths  out 
of  poverty,  rather  than  simply  an  end  to  welfare  support.  To  be  effective  these  programs  must  be  long- 
term,  with  individualized  and  appropriate  options  to  assist  those  who  are  able  to  work  towards  lasting  self- 
sufficiency.  We  believe  that  the  best  welfare  reform  package  will  consider  self-employment  at  each 
step  in  the  transition  from  welfare  to  work. 
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TESTIMONY  ON  "WELFARE  REFORM"  FOR  THE  WAYS  &  MEANS 
COMMITTEE  HEARING-  August  9,  1994 

!Wy  name  is  'Uictoria  'Woodard from  J^ramingham  !h4ass.  I  am  a  mother  of  3  and  a  a(<t>dfare 
recipient  I  am  a  member  of  tde  "Women's  AUiance.  I  fuwebeenofftfUroCCsfora(acttij  amontfu 
I  am  vmtijtg  this  Utter  not  to  express  mij  fiatred.  OnUj  to  educate  those  who  may  foUow  me. 
S^nd  maijbe  witfiin  mtj  story  someone  wiUfind  the  strength  and  courage  they  need  to  move  on. 

I  came  to  this  state  zintA  the  hope  that  me  and  my  f;ids  mUhave  a  better  Ufe  It  started  as  just  a 
vacation  to  ched(jout  the  job  situation.  1  started  a  job  as  soon  as  I  arrived  in  this  state.  I 
worf;edfor  6  months  until  the  owner  sold  her  company  and  moved  out  of  state,  ^fter  that  I 
went  on  the  roCCs.  It  was  something  that  I  hated.  I  didn't  want  to  become  dependent  on  a 
system  that  to  me  destroys  your  pride  or  self  respect.  Softer  that  everything  seemed  to  go  down 
hilL  I  had  to  move  out  of  the  apartment  that  I  was  sharing  with  my  sister.  Itwastrulyan 
overcrowding  situation. 

So  from  my  sister's  house  I  went  into  a  motet  that  the  welfare  office  hadpCacedme  in.  It  was  an 
awful placz.  I  andmy  l(ids  hared  one  room  with  2  super  single  beds.  Ihe  manager  of  the  motel 
made  it  his  job  to  cAecl(out  the  rooms  to  maf^e  sure  we  weren't  coo((mg  in  our  rooms,  "yet  the 
inspection  too/(j>Cace  between  the  hours  of  10:00  p.m.  to  11:00  p.m.  And  he  did  this,  not  by 
t(nocl;tng  on  the  door,  but  by  peeping  through  the  window.  !A.fter  we  threatened  to  call  the 
police  and  report  him  he  stopped,  but  only  for  a  little  while,  mfter  being  in  the  motel  for  Z  weef^ 
,  I  decided  that  I  couldno  Conger  continue  to  ta((;e  my  (;ids  out  to  eat.  Something  had  to  done. 
So  I  borrowed  a  cooler  from  my  sister  and  started  to  store  mil^and  other  small  items  CU(e  deli 
meats  and  juice.  Sifter  about  a  month  Itoo^it  a  step  farther,  I  got  a  small  electric  fryer  and 
started  coo/^ptg  in  the  bathroom  of  my  room. 

This  tasted  for  about  Z  months.  After  that  I  went  into  the  shelter.  "Boy  was  it  a  relief.  "When  I 
first  waU^d  through  the  door  I  was  surrounded  by  warmth.  The  other  mothers  welcomed  me 
right  into  the  family.  And  I  do  mean  family.  (I  wrote  a  poem  oppressing  the  warmth  and 
comfort  that  I  felt.)  I  stayedin  the  shelter  for  e:(actly  10  days. 

yeah,  I  got  my  first  apartment.  I  moved  in  on  September  of  88 '.  I  was  so  e:(cited,  so  pleased 
vHth  myself  Ihe  shelter  helped  me  furnish  it  with  small  items  that  had  been  donated  to  me.  And 
my  sister  helped  and  with  the  money  that  I  had  saved  from  Being  in  the  motel  and  shelter  I  was 
able  to  bui)  other  items  that  I  needed.  I  still  remember  the  first  night  I  rrwved  in.  I  had  stayed  up 
a  little  later  then  I  was  used  to  at  the  time.  We  were  so  e:(citedby  moving.  So  it  was  Innda  late 
when  I  finally  drifted  off  to  sleep.  Only  to  be  awa^;en  by  my  son  a  hour  later  shouting  "  It's  an 
earthxptai(e— get  out  of  the  house."  Well  we  grabbed  what  we  could  and  raced  out  of  the  house. 
Oipw  we're  standing  in  the  street  wondering  why  no  one  else  had  come  out  of  the  homes.  And  I 
hear  a  loud  horn.  That's  when  I  seen  the  train.  Itwasafreight  train  about  SOO  feet  from  the 
house  We  latched  so  hard  going  bad(up  the  stairs  that  night,  you  l^now  I  don 't  fyiov/  if  we 
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euet  Had  another  frey fit  train  go  6if.    I  guess  I  fiad gotten  used  toitSy  now.  I  was  aiso 
wotiQiy  duri/tg  ttUs  time. 

I  stayed  at  this  apartment  foT  almost  3  years,   ^ndyou  can  say  I  had  some  serious  up  and 
downs.  This  was  aiso  my  first  Cool^at  the  drug  cxUied  crad(oT  cocaine,  for  in  this  apartment,  I 
got  hool(ed  and  sober.  Inthespaceof4months,  I 'wastmCyAool(edonthis  drug.  4  months  (ater 
I  was  entering  a  detoi(.  S\Cso  within  those  8  months  1  moved  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
addictive  environment.  Trying  to  stay  away  from  those  peopCe. 

After  I  moved,  the  state  decided  that  this  would 6e  agoodtime  to  ma/(e  major  changes  in  the 
ydass  lientai  Voucher 'Program.   So  the  gradual  increase  in  my  rent,  gradtuUCy  became  aprobCem 
forme  -Sometimes  doubling  my  rent.  At  this  time,  I  was  also  dealing  with  personal  issues 
surrounding  myself  and  children.  Also  for  transportation  reasons,  I  had  to  quit  my  job  soon  after 
I  moved  into  my  new  apartment.  So  I  was  totally  dependent  on  the  'Welfare  system. 

As  you  can  see  from  my  testimony  I  have  been  on  and  off  the  system  for  several  years.  I  would 
G/(e  to  ta^  this  time  to  tell  you  why.   J^irst  of  all,  this  system  was  not  designed  to  encourage 
women  to  leave  the  system.  It  maf;es  it  totally  impossible  to  set  any  realistic  goals.  I  have  been 
through  the  'Welfare  so<alled  training  course  only  to  finish  with  very  few  new  s^Uls.  "What  they 
basicly  had  to  offer  was  office  skills.  Atthetime,  there  was  no  jobs  in  the  rrutrl^t  for  basic  office 
sf^ls.  Unless  you  had  specific  s^ifls  or  a^perience  intact  already,  these  were  totally  out  of  reach. 
So  that  left  minimum  wage  jobs.    I  for  one  went  out  and  got  a  low  wage  job  worthing  the  2nd 
shift.  "Which  left  my  l(ids  at  home  between  the  hours  of  4pm  to  12:00  pm  and  sometimes  later. 
"Well,  I  recently  had  to  (eave  that  job  because  my  10  year  old  son  was  out  to  2:00  am  in  the 
morning.  Just  because  my  (^  are  older  does  not  mean  that  they  can  be  left  alone. 

I  would  [iHg  to  say  from  acperience:  there  is  no  way  any  parent  can  support  their  family  on  these 
wages.  Then  on  top  of  trying  to  ma/(e  ends  meet,  die  "Welfare  system  starts  talQng  dollar  for 
dollar  out  of  your  cAecfJeaving  Uttle  or  nothing  to  build  a  saving  on.  get  real.  If  you  want  to 
encourage  women  to  leave  the  system  you  have  to  be  willing  to  give  them  something  to  believe 
in.  Or  something  that  they  can  fall bac^on.  Li/(^  a  savings  acount,  a  decent  wage,  a  car  or 
some  reliable,  cheap  transportation,  and  affordable  childcare  of  my  own  choosing.  I  also  rued  to 
Iqiow  that  I  have  safe,  long  term,  affordable  housing—  sotnethirig  I  have  not  had  for  si3(^years 
since  I  came  to  !\{ass. 

for  myself  I  would  d/^  to  go  bacl(jto  school  and  get  a  degree  in  Computer  repair  or  Computer 
programming,  but  vHth  the  stuff  going  out  of  the  statehouse,  I'm  scared.  I  say  this  with  much 
disappointment  and  embarrassment,  but  I'm  not  sure  where  I  and  my  /(ids  will  be  in  6  months 
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Nancy  Shier 

Chair,  Federal  Subcommittee  on  Work,  Welfare  and  Families  of  Illinois 

c/o  KIdsPEPP 

188  West  Randolph  Street,  Suite  2200 

Chicago,  IL  60601 

(312)855-1444 

COMMENTS  ON  WELFARE  REFORM  LEGISLATION  INCLUDING  THE  WORK  AND 

RESPONSIBILITY  ACT  OF  1994  AND  HR  4767 

BY  WORK,  WELFARE  AND  FAMILIES  OF  ILLINOIS 

Work,  Welfare  and  Families  of  Illinois  (WWF)  is  a  diverse  coalition  of  human  service, 
religious,  civic  and  community  organizations  dedicated  to  improving  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  Illinois  families  dependent  on  public  assistance.    Some  of  the  guiding  principles 
underlying  the  nation's  vision  for  welfare  reform  are  consistent  with  the  commitment  of 
WWF  to  Illinois  families,  including  our  efforts  to  support  and  promote  public  policies  that 
respond  fairly  to  the  needs  of  poor  families  (make  work  pay),  provide  families  a  basic 
level  of  economic  support,  and  establish  a  wide  range  of  education  and  training  support 
services  to  assist  poor  families  in  becoming  self-sufficient. 

We  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources  to  improve  the  lives  of  low-income  families. 
However,  it  must  be  done  in  a  way  that  protects  children  and  families  and  achieves  our 
mutual  goal  of  facilitating  self-sufficiency. 

Work  Welfare  and  Families  of  Illinois  has  identified  a  set  of  program  service  components 
that  must  exist  in  any  successful  welfare  reform  effort.   These  components  conform  to 
the  following  overarching  principles: 

•  The  needs  of  children  must  be  paramount  in  formulating  welfare  reforms. 

•  The  overarching  goal  of  welfare  reform  must  be  to  help  move  people  out  of 
poverty. 

•  The  goal  of  moving  people  out  of  poverty  is  defeated  by  funding  welfare  reform 
with  cuts  in  other  programs  for  the  poor. 

•  Successful  welfare  reform  must  address  the  issue  of  creating  and  ensuring  access 
for  poor  people  to  decent  jobs  that  pay  wages  on  which  a  family  can  live. 

•  Child  care  for  all  low-income  families  must  be  considered  an  entitlement. 

•  There  must  be  a  federal  mandate,  with  funding  support,  for  states  to  increase  the 
supply  and  range  of  quality  child  care  options. 

•  The  collection  of  delinquent  child  support  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government.   Child  support  assurance  is  the  most  innovative  way  to  help  move 
families  out  of  poverty  while  emphasizing  parental  responsibility. 

•  There  must  be  access  for  welfare  recipients  to  quality  education  and  training 
programs  leading  to  good  jobs. 

•  The  needs  of  America's  Single  Adult  Population  (which  is  disproportionately 
African  American  and  male)  for  assisting  in  transitioning  from  welfare  to  work  must  also 
be  addressed  if  any  welfare  reform  initiatives  are  to  be  successful,  because  of  this 
population's  connections  with,  and  subsequent  impact  and  influence  on,  the  young 
women  and  children  who  are  being  targeted  as  the  first  phase  in  group. 
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•  The  minimum  wage  must  be  increased  and  tied  to  the  cost  of  living,  as  is  Social 
Security. 

•  Welfare  reform  must  address  AFDC  benefit  levels. 

•  The  proposed  changes  In  the  welfare  system  should  be  phased-in  over  a  specific 
time     period,  with  volunteers  targeted  first.    Individualized  employability  plans  must 
reflect  each  family's  special  circumstances. 

•  Part-time  work  is  the  best  strategy  for  many  families  to  balance  work  and  child- 
rearing  responsibilities.  Treatment  of  welfare  recipients'  earnings  must  be  changed  so 
that  work  is  rewarded  and  part-time  work  is  encouraged. 

•  Welfare  reform  is  dependent  on  successful  health  care  reform  and  should  follow 
the  timelines  for  health  care  implementation. 

These  principles  underlie  all  of  our  following  recommendations  and  continuing  concerns 
regarding  welfare  reform. 

Financing 

A  major  area  of  concern  involves  options  being  discussed  for  financing  welfare  reform. 
We  understand  that  financing  options  are  limited,  owing  to  the  1990  budget  agreement 
which  requires  that  funding  increases  to  entitlement  programs  be  funded  either  through 
raising  taxes  or  cuts  in  other  entitlement  programs.    However,  we  cannot  state  too 
strongly  nor  too  often  that  welfare  reform  must  not  be  financed  by  reducing  funding  for 
other  programs  serving  low-income  families.   The  notion  of  helping  one  group  of  poor  by 
cutting  benefits  to  another  group  of  poor  is  bad  public  policy. 

The  sponsors  (usually  relatives)  of  legal  immigrants  would  be  required  to  support  the 
legal  immigrants  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  is  currently  required.    But  these 
sponsors  are  already  tax-paying  citizens,  for  whom  such  programs  should  be  available  as 
a  safety  net  for  their  family  members,  in  the  same  way  as  these  services  are  available  for 
the  family  members  of  all  other  citizens  and  taxpayers.  In  Illinois  alone  we  estimate  over 
88,000  persons  would  be  affected  by  changes  in  eligibility  for  the  four  major  entitlement 
programs.    This  method  of  financing  welfare  reform  transfers  federal  responsibility  to 
state  and  local  governments,  private  and  public  health  care  institutions  and  the  not-for- 
profit  sector. 

In  addition,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  federal  requirement  that  states  provide  a 
match  to  draw  down  federal  welfare  dollars  be  eliminated,  or  significantly  reduced.    If 
not  eliminated,  we  recommend  that  current  federal  regulations  regarding  the  use  of 
private  dollars  as  state  match  for  PSA  dollars  be  relaxed. 

JOBS  and  WORK  Programs 

•  We  continue  to  oppose  in  the  strongest  terms  the  imposition  of  rigid  and  arbitrary 
time  limits  on  AFDC  eligibility.    The  experience  of  transitioning  from  welfare  to  work  is 
clearly  an  individual  one  whose  length  Is  determined  by  an  array  of  variables  including: 
education,  skills,  work  history,  life  situation,  and  availability  of  support  services  and  local 
job  opportunities.    Rigid  time  limits  ignore  the  varied  realities  of  life.    The  24-month 
lifetime  cap  on  benefits  erodes  the  safety  net  and  will  leave  many  deserving  people  with 
no  support  in  their  times  of  greatest  need.   The  provision  of  benefits,  therefore,  should 
be  based  on  individual  assessments  rather  than  arbitrary  time  lines. 

•  In  order  to  be  effective,  employability  plans  must  be  flexible  and  responsive  to 
individual  circumstances,  skills  and  needs.    We  are  disappointed  that  the  Administration's 
welfare  reform  plan  does  not  take  this  "best  practices"  approach.   Based  on  the  language 
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defining  the  purpose  of  the  empioyability  plan,  those  individuals  who  have  the  capacity 
to  get  a  mininnum  wage  job  would  have  difficulty  justifying  participation  in  longer-term 
training.    The  focus  of  empioyability  planning  would  implicitly  shift  from  what  makes  the 
most  sense  for  an  individual  to  how  many  months  are  remaining  on  the  time  clock. 
While  this  may  lead  to  job  entry  in  the  short  term,  it  may  very  well  not  result  in  long-term 
economic  self-sufficiency.   Welfare  to  work  strategies  should  be  flexible,  so  that 
recipients  have  a  variety  of  employment  options  Including  self-employment. 

•  Education  and  training  activities  which  will  lead  to  jobs  with  family-supporting 
wages  and  promise  of  career  advancement  should  be  the  priority  for  JOBS  program 
participants.    Labor  market  demands  of  the  21st  century  clearly  dictate  the  need  for 
workers  with  higher  education  and  relevant  technical  skills.     The  Administration's 
school-to-work  and  re-employment  initiatives  reflect  this  priority.    However,  a  time 
limited  program,  focused  on  immediate  job  entry  coupled  with  rigorous  participation 
standards,  "sets  the  stage"  for  moving  welfare  recipients  into  low-wage,  dead-end  jobs 
that  will  not  lead  to  self-sufficiency.   To  promote  real  self-sufficiency,  any  effective 
welfare  reform  package  must  include  education  and  training  programs,  including  self- 
employment  training,  leading  to  jobs  which  can  raise  families  above  the  poverty  level. 

•  We  strongly  believe  that  in  order  to  be  effective,  job  search  must  not  be  a  stand- 
alone activity  but  rather  combined  with  other  training  and  support  services.    Under  the 
Administration's  plan,  a  participant  could  potentially  be  engaged  in  job  search  with 
minimal  support  for  fully  one-third  of  her  24-month  time  limit.    Recent  studies  by  both 
the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  and  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Human 
Resources,  indicate  that  low  intensity  job  search  activities,  on  their  own,  do  not  result  in 
improved  outcomes  in  terms  of  wages  and  employment  retention.    While  an  initial  job 
search  may  be  appropriate  at  enrollment,  subsequent  JOBS  program  activity  should  not 
be  curtailed  in  order  to  meet  arbitrary  job  search  requirements.    In  order  for  job  search  to 
be  effective,  the  JOBS  program  must  put  an  equal  emphasis  on  job  development, 
effective  placement  and  ongoing  follow  up  and  post-placement  services. 

•  It  is  crucial  that  welfare  reform  recognize  the  importance  of  non-traditional,  higher- 
paying  jobs  for  women,  including  self-employment.    We  must  recognize  and  build  upon 
the  substantial  efforts  underway  nationwide  in  this  important  area  of  job  creation  and 
training.    By  focusing  exclusively  on  training  for  traditionally  female  dominated,  low-wage 
occupations,  we  miss  vital  opportunities  for  moving  women  further  along  the  path  of 
self-sufficiency. 

•  We  urge  that  families  with  children  under  the  age  of  three  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  mandatory  participation  in  JOBS.    There  is  a  severe  shortage  of  child  care  for 
children  under  three  throughout  the  country,  and  high  quality  care  for  this  age  group  is 
very  expensive  and  more  difficult  to  provide.    In  addition,  because  of  what  is  known 
about  child  development  in  the  earliest  years,  we  oppose  requiring  all  mothers  with 
infants  and  toddlers  to  participate  in  JOBS. 

•  Minimum  work  requirements  must  reflect  the  realities   of  both  balancing  work  and 
family  responsibilities  and  existing  labor  market  conditions.    If  a  major  goal  of  the  reform 
effort  is  to  encourage  work,  then  any  time  during  which  recipients  are  employed  either 
full-  or  part-time,  should  be  considered  "off  the  clock."    For  some  parents,  particularly 
those  who  are  single  and  caring  for  young  children,  a  ten-hour  work  week  might  be  an 
appropriate  balance  of  employment  and  parenting  responsibilities.   There  is  no  reasonable 
threshold  that  will  be  uniformly  applicable  to  all  families.    In  addition,  much  of  the  growth 
in  entry-level  employment  is,  in  fact,  in  part-time  and  temporary  positions  for  which  work 
hours  cannot  be  guaranteed. 
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•  We  strongly  believe  any  public  service  employment  (e.g.,  WORK)  program  must  be 
based  on  a  work-for-wages  model,  as  long  as  adequate  worker  protections  are  included 
(i.e.,  due  process).    While  we  are  pleased  that  the  Administration's  plan  takes  such  an 
approach,  we  are  concerned  that  as  currently  structured,  the  WORK  program  may 
increase  the  poverty  of  some  AFDC  families.    We  do  not  support  allowing  states  the 
option  of  choosing  a  work-for-welfare  model  instead  of  work-for-wages  nor  do  we 
support  any  AFDC  punishment  against  persons  who  are  laid  off  or  quit  a  WORK 
assignment  for  good  cause.    There  must  be  full  AFDC  eligibility  during  periods  on  the 
WORK  waiting  list.    WORK  wages  should  be  treated  as  regular  wages  for  purposes 
including  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit. 

•  We  strongly  support  establishment  of  federal  performance  goals  for  the  JOBS 
program,  given  that  participation  rates  are  an  inadequate  measure  of  program 
effectiveness.    In  FY  1993,  Illinois'  JOBS  program  maintained  an  average  monthly 
participation  rate  of  nearly  19,000,  yet  only  5,205  JOBS  participants  reported  finding 
employment  (27%).    If  the  JOBS  program  were  held  to  the  same  standard  as  JTPA,  for 
example,  the  program  would  be  questionable  not  only  because  of  its  low  placement  rates 
but  for  its  lack  of  retention  data. 

Last  year,  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  passed  legislation  which  requires  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Public  Aid  to  conduct  a  longitudinal  evaluation  of  its  JOBS  program. 
While  this  is  a  positive  step  toward  creating  accountability  for  program  outcomes,  the 
evaluation  effort  will  not  be  successful  unless  the  necessary  funds  are  appropriated. 
Therefore,  in  addition  to  establishing  federal  performance  goals  for  JOBS,  we  urge 
welfare  reform  to  provide  funding  and  support  to  states  to  develop  the  information  and 
management  systems  necessary  to  collect  and  maintain  data  on  such  measures  as  long- 
term  job  placement  and  the  number  of  families  who  achieve  income  levels  substantially 
above  the  poverty  level  as  a  result  of  JOBS  participation.    Furthermore,  we  recommend 
that  states  be  required  to  submit  a  five-year  plan  detailing  strategies  for  improving  JOBS 
case  management  services. 

•  Teen  Case  Management:    We  strongly  support  the  provision  of  enhanced  case 
management  for  teen  parents  under  the  age  of  19  with  caseloads  no  larger  than  50 
teens  per  staff  person. 

•  Make  Work  Pay:    Given  the  education  and  work  experience  profile  of  Illinois'  adult 
AFDC  population,  many,  even  with  quality  job  training  and  support,  will  only  qualify  for 
entry  level  jobs  that  often  pay  low  wages  and  offer  less  than  full-time  work  hours.    In 
fact,  according  to  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public  Aid's  1993  Annual  Report,  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  jobs  obtained  by  AFDC/JOBS  participants  were  part-time.    And,  75%  of 
those  in  part-time  employment  were  paid  hourly  wages  of  S5.00  per  hour  or  less 
compared  to  50%  of  full-time  employees.    In  order  to  be  responsive  to  labor  market 
trends,  Illinois  recently  implemented  "Work  Pays,"  an  innovative  initiative  designed  to 
support  AFDC  recipients  in  making  the  welfare-to-work  transition.    Recognizing  that  for 
many  AFDC  mothers,  attaining  economic  self  sufficiency  will  require  a  combination  of 
work  and  income  supplementation,  "Work  Pays"  enables  those  who  obtain  employment 
to  keep  two  out  of  every  three  dollars  earned  until  the  family's  countable  income  reaches 
the  poverty  line. 

We  urge  welfare  reform  to  adopt  the  "Work  Pays"  model  as  part  of  it's  federal  plan.    Not 
only  will  such  a  policy  take  into  account  job  market  realities,  but  it  will  be  responsive  to 
the  parenting  demands  of  single  parents  with  small  children.    Part-time  work  is  the  best 
way  for  many  families  to  balance  child  rearing  with  work  activity. 

Child  Care 

We  support  the  concept  that  ail  low-income  families  -  those  who  work  and  those 
preparing  to  work  (in  education  and  training  programs)  -  need  and  deserve  child  care 
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subsidies,  and  therefore  we  continue  to  urge  that  child  care  be  made  an  entitlement  for 
low-income  families. 

•  We  recommend  that  federal  regulations  continue  to  allow  and  encourage  states  to 
pay  child  care  expenses  directly  for  working  AFDC  recipients.  In  addition  to  these  various 
means  of  providing  families  with  the  funds  to  pay  for  necessary  child  care,  it  Is  essential 
that  funds  be  allocated  for  increasing  the  supply  of  care  as  well.    Otherwise,  families 
may  have  the  money  to  shop,  but  nothing  to  buy. 

•  As  funds  are  made  available  to  increase  the  supply  of  child  care,  we  must  also 
ensure  that  children  are  as  safe  as  possible.    Funds  should  be  allocated  to  allow  states  to 
provide,  at  minimum,  basic  health  and  safety  training  to  all  providers,  exempt  and  non- 
exempt  from  state  regulation. 

•  In  addition,  we  recommend  the  expansion  of  the  transitional  child  care  (TCC) 
entitlement  program  beyond  its  current  twelve  month  limit  to  help  families  pay  for  child 
care  until  their  income  is  above  185%  of  poverty. 

Promoting  Parental  Responsibility  and  Preventing  Teen  Pregnancy 

•  We  applaud  the  increased  funding  for  Title  X  family  planning  services  but  stress 
that,  given  an  existing  contraceptive  failure  rate  ranging  from  six  to  sixteen  percent, 
these  family  planning  services  must  include  comprehensive  reproductive  health  services. 

•  We  continue  to  strongly  oppose  the  option  of  allowing  states  to  limit  benefit 
increases  when  additional  children  are  conceived  by  parents  already  on  AFDC. 

•  We  oppose  a  requirement  that  minor  mothers  live  at  home  in  order  to  receive 
welfare  benefits  because  of  the  documented  high  incidence  of  sexual  abuse  among  teen 
parents.    Alternatives  could  include  requiring  them  to  live  with  a  responsible  adult  (not 
necessarily  a  parent  or  relative),  in  a  supervised  group  home  for  teens  and  their  children, 
in  a  supervised  independent  living  arrangement,  or  independent  living  for  an  emancipated 
minor.    But  the  teen  must  have  the  choice  among  these  arrangements  and  not  be 
required  to  explain  or  justify  the  choice.    This  is  the  only  way  to  reconcile  a  teen 
residency  requirement  with  accepted  practices  in  the  treatment  of  incest  and  other  abuse 
victims. 

Child  Support 

•  We  support  an  improved  federalized  system  of  child  support  enforcement,  coupled 
with  a  national  child  support  assurance  program  that  ensures  a  minimal  benefit  level  for 
all  children.    If  a  national  Child  Support  Assurance  program  is  not  adopted,  we 
recommend  increasing  the  pass-through  of  the  child  support  award  up  to  the  State's 
Standard-of-Need  for  that  family.    We  strongly  oppose  denying  aid  to  women  who  in 
good  faith  are  not  able  to  verify  the  identity  or  location  of  the  father. 

•  In  the  absence  of  the  national  system  described  above,  both  the  Administration 
and  the  Matsui  bill  contain  many  provisions  we  support:    a  federal  child  support 
clearinghouse;  a  national  commission  on  child  support  guidelines;  child  support 
assurance  demonstrations;  increases  in  the  pass-through  for  AFDC  recipients;  an 
expanded  role  for  the  IRS;  license  revocations  for  delinquent  payors;  improved  intrastate 
enforcement;  universal  wage  withholding;  and  giving  first  priority  to  the  family  when 
distributing  lump  sum  payments  of  child  support.    The  Matsui  bill  does  not  contain  the 
provision  in  the  Administration's  bill  that  would  impose  a  rigid  requirement  on  AFDC 
applicants  to  provide  verifying  information  about  the  father  and  would  deny  AFDC  to  all 
women  who  in  good  faith  did  not  have  such  information. 
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Single  Adults 

•  The  single  adult  population  has  historically  been  and  continues  to  be  discrinninated 
against  within  the  welfare  assistance  systenn.    Also  historically,  this  population  has 
tended  to  be  nriostly  male  and  now  in  urban  settings,  nnostly  African  American. 

•  The  stereotype  is  that  most  single  adults  are  able-bodied  and  don't  want  to  work. 
Many  research  studies  indicate  that  many  are  not  employable  or  need  specific  assistance 
in  accessing  gainful  employment.    Mental  health  problems,  physical  limitations,  labor 
market  needs,  geography,  etc.,  are  all  factors  which  can  prohibit  individuals  from 
employment.    Single  adults  need  more  assistance  in  becoming  reconnected  in  a  more 
positive  vain,  to  their  families,  friends,  neighborhoods,  communities  and  their  country. 
True  and  real  welfare  reform  would  offer  these  forgotten  Americans  such  an  opportunity. 
Sadly,  the  Administration's  current  welfare  reform  plan  does  not.    We  believe  income 
assistance,  job  creation  and  access  to  education,  employment  and  training  programs 
must  also  be  available  to  this  population. 


We  support  certain  approaches  Representative  Matsui  has  taken  in  his  bill,  HR  4767, 
which  we  feel  both  address  and  reflect  our  major  concerns  and  recommendations  for 
welfare  reform.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  key  problems  in  the  AFDC  system,  and 
the  differences  between  the  Administration  and  Matsui  strategies  in  confronting  these 
problems: 

•  The  Matsui  bill  rejects  the  basic  time-limits  approach,  and  focuses  instead  on 
increasing  participation  in  JOBS  and  work. 

•  The  Administration's  bill  would  give  all  states  the  option  to  implement  a  child 
exclusion  (family  cap)  provision.    The  Matsui  bill  contains  no  such  option. 

•  Infants  and  Toddlers:  Under  current  law,  parents  are  subject  to  program 
requirements  when  their  youngest  child  reaches  age  3,  or  at  state  option,  age  1  (though 
teen  parents  are  subject  to  requirements  as  soon  as  a  child  is  born).    The 
Administration's  bill  requires  participation  from  parents  when  a  child  reaches  age  1,  and 
requires  participation  when  a  child  reaches  12  weeks  if  the  child  was  conceived  while 
the  parent  was  on  AFDC.    The  Matsui  bill  retains  state  flexibility  under  current  law.    In 
terms  of  what  is  known  about  child  development  in  the  earliest  years,  we  strongly 
question  the  wisdom  of  requiring  all  mothers  with  infants  and  toddlers  to  participate  in 
JOBS.    A  large  body  of  evidence  supports  the  fact  that  the  first  three  years  of  life  are 
critical  in  laying  the  physical,  emotional,  and  intellectual  foundation  of  a  child's  life.    We 
believe  that  as  a  society,  we  must  support  families  in  their  roles  as  both  parents  and 
providers. 

•  The  Matsui  bill  does  not  include  the  provisions  of  the  Administration's  bill  which 
reduce  funding  for  current  programs  serving  low-income  families  (e.g.  Emergency 
Assistance  and  restrictions  on  eligibility  for  legal  immigrants). 

•  Employment:    State  JOBS  programs  have  been  so  focused  on  meeting  federal 
participation  rates  that  they  have  not  put  enough  emphasis  on  getting  people  into  jobs. 
The  Administration's  bill  assumes  that  the  pressure  of  a  two-year  time  limit  and  new  job 
search  mandates  would  make  states  and  individuals  more  focused  on  entering 
employment.   The  Matsui  bill  requires  that  states  spend  at  least  10%  of  their  JOBS 
dollars  on  job  placement,  development,  and  retention  efforts;  and  requires  the  federal 
government  to  begin  tracking  job  entries,  wage  rates,  and  job  retention. 
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•  Two-Parent  Families:    AFDC  rules  deny  or  restrict  aid  to  two-parent  families.    The 
Administration's  bill  permits  states  to  end  restrictions  on  AFDC-UP  eligibility,  but  imposes 
no  requirement  to  do  so.    The  Matsui  bill  ends  all  discrimination  against  two-parent 
families,  and  requires  that  all  states  provide  aid  to  needy  two-parent  families. 

•  Working  Poor  Child  Care:  Many  states  have  long  waiting  lists  for  working  poor 
child  care  assistance.    The  Administration's  bill  increases  federal  spending  for  the  At-Risk 
Child  Care  Program  by  $1.5  billion  over  five  years.    The  Matsui  bill  increases  federal 
spending  on  the  At-Risk  Child  Care  Program  by  $6.2  billion  over  five  years.   The  bill 
creates  incentives  for  states  to  draw  down  all  their  available  federal  At-Risk  funding. 
The  bill  creates  a  state  option  to  provide  Transitional  Child  Care  for  two  years. 

•  Teen  Parent  Case  Management:    Under  The  Family  Support  Act,  many  states  have 
failed  to  provide  case  management  services  to  teen  parents.    The  Administration's  bill 
requires  case  management,  but  the  requirement  may  mean  little  with  no  specific 
caseload  ratio.   The  Matsui  bill  establishes  a  50:1  ratio  as  a  state  average  to  ensure 
intensive  case  management. 
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